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FOREWORD. 

Previotis  bulletins  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
have  shown  the  need  for  mechanics  and  technicians  in  the  special 
branches  of  service  in  the  United  States  Army.  This  need  is  greater 
to-day  than  ever  before  and  calls  for  the  greatest  possible  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  schools  of  America  that  have  already  done  so  much 
in  this  direction.  Some  months  ago  an  appeal  went  out  from  the 
Federal  Board  for  the  establishment  of  training  classes  for  preparing 
conscripted  men  for  special  Army  service.  As  a  result  of  that  appeal 
hundreds  of  classes  were  started  and  thousands  of  men  were  trained 
for  specialized  Army  service.  Among  these  men  were  thousands  of 
radio  operators.  Many  of  these  men  went  into  Army  service;  many 
of  them  into  the  Navy  or  the  merchant  marine.  But  the  number 
of  men  trained  was  not  nearly  large  enough  to  fill  the  demands  of  the 
Army,  and  a  new  call  comes  for  thousands  more. 

Only  a  few  radio  operators  can  be  obtained  through  the  regular 
draft  or  by  enlistment,  for  there  were  very  few  operators  in  the  coun- 
try previous  to  the  war.  It  becomes  necessary  then  to  provide 
practically  all  the  operators  that  are  needed  by  conducting  special 
training  classes  for  men  who  will  soon  be  called  to  service.  The 
larger  part  of  this  training  must  come  from  evening  classes,  which  will 
^ve  the  conscripted,  man  an  opportunity  to  obtain  operating  pro- 
ficiency before  he  is  called.  To  aid  the  schools  in  carrying  out  this 
work  successfully  this  bulletin  has  been  prepared. 

The  first  part  of  the  bulletin  is  devoted  to  a  course  in  radio  mechan- 
ics, or  the  technical  side  of  radio  work.  This  course  was  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  Division  of  Military  Aeronautics,  and  is  designed 
to  prepare  selected  men  so  that  they  may  enter,  with  advanced  stand- 
ing, the  radio  schools  conducted  by  this  division.  The  course  aims 
to  train  the  men  in  the  fundamental  principles  imderlying  the  opera- 
tion of  radio  equipment,  and  thus  shorten  the  course  necessary  in 
the  day  school  of  the  Army. 

The  second  part  of  the  bulletin  contains  additional  information  on 
the  training  of  radio  operators,  and  is  supplementary  to  Bulletin 
No.  2,  which  was  issued  some  time  ago.  This  part  contains  plans 
worked  out  by  various  schools  where  this  training  has  been  given, 
and  has  a  valuable  list 'of  sample  telegrams  taken  from  Signal  Corps 
practice.  Both  courses  outUned  here  have  been  written  to  conform 
to  Army  standards  and  have  been  approved  by  Army  officers. 

A  list  of  all  the  bulletins  published  by  the  Federal  Board  is  given 
on  page  76  of  this  bulletin;  those  dealing  with  the  war  emergency 
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training  of  conscripted  and  enlisted  men  being  starred.  Persons 
desiring  to  secure  copies  of  these  bulletins  may  do  so  by  applying  to 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  courses  given  herein  have  been  prepared  by  Russell  C.  Lowell, 
special  agent  for  war  training,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  Charles  H.  Winslow,  assistant  director 
for  research. 

The  exercises  given  in  the  second  part  of  the  bulletin  are  the  work 
of  Dr.  L.  L.  Thurstone,  of  Cariegie  Institute  of  Technology,  to  whom 
credit  is  due.  Acknowledgment  for  valuable  suggestions  is  made 
to  Army  officers  of  the  School  for  Radio  Mechanics,  conducted  by 
the  Division  of  Military  Aeronautics,  and  to  L.  A.  Emerson,  of  the 
Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

C.  A.  Pbosser, 

Director. 
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PART  L 
Emergency  War  TraifUng  far  Radio  Meekama. 

SECTION  I. 

GENERAL  PUHPOflE. 

This  course  is  prepared  for  use  in  evening  schools  in  which  properly 
(qualified  men  are  to  be  given  preliminary  training  which  will  fit 
them  to  enter  with  advanced  standing  the  scho(ds  maintained  by 
the  Division  of  Military  Aeronautics  of  the  United  States  Army. 
There  is  no  attempt  made  to  give  specific  instruction  in  special 
Army  apparatus,  but  rather  to  give  a  thorough  ground  work  in  the 
general  principles  and  theory  underlying  the  operation  of  radio 
apparatus,  and  such  skill  in  its  construction  and  repair  as  may  be 
possible. 

METHOD  OF   PREPARATION. 

The  preparation  of  this  course  was  begun  at  the  request  of  the 
office  of  the  training  section,  radio  branch,  of  the  Division  of  Mili- 
t»7  Aeronautics.  The  course  to  be  given  in  the  schools  of  this 
division  was  submitted  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, with  the  request  that  it  be  studied  with  a  view  to  modification 
or  simplification  for  use  in  preparatory  classes  in  evening  schools. 
Certain  modifications  were  suggested  and  embodied  in  a  second 
suggested  course.  This  second  course  was  submitted  to  the  author- 
ities at  the  above  office,  and  also  to  the  officers  of  instruction  at  the 
School  for  Radio  Mechanics  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  A 
representative  of  the  Federal  Board  visited  this  school  and  dis- 
cussed the  course  as  given  there  and  the  proposed  course  in  detail. 
The  present  course  is  the  result  of  these  conferences  and  of  sub- 
sequent conferences  with  the  chief  of  the  above  division. 

QUALIFICATIONS   OF  INSlTftUCTOBS. 

The  instructor  for  the  school  and  laboratory  work  in  this  course 
should  have  a  rather  wide  experience  in  teaching,  should  be  well 
versed  in  the  fundamental  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  and 
should  be  able  to  impart  his  knowledge  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
be  of  definite  practical  use.  His  experience  may  well  have  been 
obtained  in  a  technical  high  or  vocational  school,  or  an  engineering 
college.  Actual  experience  in  radio  construction  is  desirable,  but 
is  not  absolutely  essential.     It  is  not  necessaiy  that  the  instructors 
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be  experienced  radio  operators,  though  some  skill  in  this  work  is  to 
be  desired.  While  the  advanced  part  of  the  course  requires  so  re 
specific  knowledge  of  radio  work,  this  information  can  be  obtained 
by  the  instructor  during  the  time  he  is  conducting  the  first  part  of 
the  course.  The  teacher  of  physics  in  a  high  school  should  be  able 
to  do  this  work  acceptably. 

The  shop  instructor  should  be  a  man  of  teaching  experience, 
a  good  machinist  and  toolmaker,  a  man  who  can  devise  exercises 
which  will  tend  to  produce  general  manipulative  skill  on  the  part 
of  his  students,  and  who  is  either  familiar  with  wireless  apparatus 
or  is  willing  and  able  to  get  this  knowledge.  He  should  be  able  to 
give  sonie  instruction  in  blue-print  reading.  In  most  cases  the 
regular  shop  instructor  should  be  able  to  qualify  in  this  respect. 

QUALIFICATIONS   OF   STUDENTS. 

The  qualifications  of  student43  should  be  considered  from  two 
points  of  view: 

(a)  Those  best  fitted  to  profit  by  the  instruction. 

(h)  Those  eligible  for  admission  to  classes  which  are  to  receive 
Smith-Hughes  aid. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  preference  should  be  given  to 
men  from  certain  trades,  a  number  of  which  appear  in  the  following 
list: 

Telephone  trouble  hunter.  Auto  ignition  expert. 

Switchboard  repairman.  Wireless  amateur. 

Electrician.  Watchmaker. 

Bell  hanger.  Inetrument  repairman. 

Armature  winder.  Jewelryman. 

Tele^lione  inspector.  LockBmith,  etc. 
General  electrician. 

It  is  felt  that  these  men  will  have  considerable  hand  skill  and  some 
theoretical  knowledge  upon  which  to  base  the  work  of  the  course; 
men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  31^  whose  physical  condition  is  good, 
are  to  be  preferred^  since'  the  Signal  Corps  finds  it  inadvisable  in 
general  to  enlist  men  over  31  and  prefers  men  in  good  physical  con- 
dition. Men  above  31  may  be  admitted  if  there  is  sufficient  room 
in  the  class.  If  the  class  is  crowded,  it  would  be  well  to  discourage 
the  attendance  of  men  who  do  not  intend  to  use  the  training  for 
military  or  naval  service.  Men  eligible  for  limited  service  only 
should  so  state  at  the  time  of  entrance;  the  fact  should  also  be  entered 
on  their  registration  blanks. 

The  ruUngs  of  the  Federal  Board  have  made  it  possible  to  admit 
to  classes  receiving  Federal  aid  any  men  liable  for  military  service. 
Gasses  which  do  not  receive  reimbursement  from  the  Smitli-Hughes 


fund  may,  if  it  seems  wise  to  the  local  authorities,  be  open  to  other 
classes  of  men  and  to  women.  The  Smith-Hughes  agents  may  super- 
vise these  classes,  and  the  use  of  the  board's  certificates  will  be  allowed 
it  the  work  is  up  to  the  board's  standard.  It  is  suggested,  however, 
that  even  in  these  classes  those  unfit  for  military  service  be  excluded 
unless  their  presence  does  not  overcrowd  the  class. 

EQUIPMENT. 

A  good  laboratory  equipment  is  essential.  Demonstration  appa- 
ratus should  be  available  for  work  in  magnetism  and  direct  and 
alternating  currents,  and  for  studying  the  relation  of  current  to 
voltage  in  multiple  and  series  circuits.  Many  examples  of  primary 
and  storage  cells,  together  with  special  apparatus  for  studying 
inductance  and  capacity  should  be  provided.  There  should  be 
sufficient  individual  apparatus  to  enable  the  students  to  investigate 
for  themselves  the  fundamental  principles  of  electricity  and  mag- 
netism, together  with  the  effect  of  inductance  and  capacity  in 
circuits. 

In  high  schools  where  the  subject  of  physics  is  emphasized  there 
will  usually  be  found  most  of  the  necessary  equipment.  Some  of  the 
additional  apparatus  that  is  necessary  may  be  made  in  the  shop; 
other  special  pieces  may  usually  be  purchased  by  the  school  or  through 
the  kindness  of  some  public-spirited  citizen,  or  be  obtained  by  loan 
from  the  local  electric  company  or  some  electrical  contractor.  Suit- 
able rooms  for  the  use  of  this  equipment  will  be  found  in  any  public 
high  school. 

The  shop  equipment  necessary  will  usually  be  found  in  a  technical 
or  vocational  high  school.  Speed  lathes,  small  screw-cutting  lathes, 
a  tool  grinder,  bench  drills,  bench  room  veith  machinists'  vise,  drill 
pressesi  files,  small  drills,  taps  and  dies,  hack  saws,  metal  shears,  and 
the  usual  hand  tools,  should  be  available.  Supplementing  these, 
there  should  be  simple  carpenter's  tools,  and,  if  possible,  a  foot- 
power  lathe. 

Since  the  classes  are  to  be  small  (not  more  than  15)  an  extensive 
equipment  is  not  necessary. 

The  radio  equipment  should  be  very  simple.  At  the  start  the 
buzzer  and  key  shovm  in  Fig.  1  #1  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Later 
there  should  be  a  head  receiver  for  each  member  of  the  class  and 
sufficient  keys  for  sending  practice  (at  least  one  for  each  six  students). 
The  connections  may  well  be  those  of  Fig.  1  #3.  At  least  one 
table  equipped  in  a  similar  manner  should  always  be  available  for 
practice  during  spare  time  after  the  formal  work  has  been  completed. 

The  other  connections  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2  are  also  possible, 
as  well  as  the  one  shown  in  Appendix  E,  page  68.  Many  other 
** hook-ups"  may  be  devised  by  advanced  workers. 
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CHARACTER   OF    INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  has  three  phases: 

1.  Work  in  the  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism  necessary 
for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  principles  of  wireless  telegraphy 
and  telephony; 

2.  Work  in  the  shop  designed  to  develop  skill  in  the  handling  of 
tools  and  the  making  of  repairs  on  wireless  apparatus,  and  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  kind  of  repair  work  necessary  at  the  front; 

3.  A  brief  course  in  radio  operation,  intended  to  develop  sufficient 
skill  in  sending  and  receiving  to  enable  the  men  to  test  apparatus 
that  has  been  set  up.  It  is  not  intended  that  sufficient  skill  in  the 
operation  of  wireless  sets  shall  be  acquired  to  qualify  a  man  as  a 
radio  operator. 

DURATION   OF  COURSE. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  general  principles  and  the  theory  under- 
lying the  operation  of  radio  apparatus  and  to  gain  sufficient  skill 
in  its  construction  and  repair  to  enter  with  advanced  standing  in  the 
Army  schools,  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  student  will  need  to 
attend  the  class  for  150  hours.  If  the  school  work  is  supplemented 
by  a  reasonable  amount  of  outside  study  (it  is  recommended  that 
two  evenings  per  week  should  be  given  to  outside  preparation),  men 
with  sufficient  previous  training  may  be  able  to  do  considerable 
advanced  work. 

All  men  should  be  urged  to  remain  in  attendance  at  least  100  hours; 
those  whose  draft  call  is  deferred  sufficiently  should  remain  200  hours 
or  more,  continuing  the  work  through  its  advanced  stages. 

Regular  attendance  is  very  essential  and  should  be  urged  upon  all 
students.  Those  whose  attendance  is  irregular  should,  unless  there 
is  decided  reason  to  the  contrary,  be  replaced  by  those  who  can  at- 
tend regularly. 

The  time  of  the  school  should  be  divided  about  equally  between 
shopwork  and  theory  in  most  cases.  If  this  division  is  to  be  varied, 
the  time  spent  in  the  shop  should  be  shbrtened  rather  than  that 
in  the  laboratory. 

Radio  operation  should  occupy  from  20  to  30  minutes  per  night 
for  the  first  part  of  the  course.  When  the  students  have  attained  a 
speed  of  eight  words  this  work  may  be  discontinued  as  a  regular 
assignment,  though  apparatus  for  practice  should  be  available 
throughout  the  course. 

SIZE   OF   CLASSES. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  the  classes  should  be  smaU, 
with  not  more  than  30  as  a  maximum.  The  class  should  be 
conducted  in  two  groups,  one  of  which  should  be  in  the  shop  for 
half  the  period,  while  the  other  is  in  the  laboratory  and  classroom; 
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the  groups  meeting  together  for  radio  operation  during  a  short 
middle  period  of  from  20  to  30  minutes,  and  then  changing  places, 
This  method  is  rather  better  than  the  one  in  which  alternate  meetings 
are  ^ven  to  shop  and  to  classroom,  respectively. 

METHOD  OF   INSTBUCTION. 

Instruction  in  all  three  phases  should  be  individual  so  far  as  possi- 
ble after  the  first  10  hours.  In  the  class  there  should  be  occasional 
talks,  profusely  illustrated  by  experiments.  The  students  should 
assist  in  all  possible  ways  in  Uie  demonstration  and  there  should  be 
no  attempt  at  the  formal  ''lecture''  at  any  time.  Laboratory  work 
should  take  up  more  than,  half  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  theory. 
Individual  work  should  be  the  rule  so  far  as  possible,  the  students 
working  in  pairs  or  in  groups  only  when  such  a  procedure  is  necessary 
from  the  nature  of  the  experiment  or  whesa  sufficient  apparatus  ia 
not  available.  It  is  expected  that  in  the  more  advanced  experi- 
ments, group  work  will  be  necessary. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  officers  in  charge  of  the  instruction  in  the  Army 
schools,  and  of  most  teachers  of  engineering  and  science,  that  labora- 
tory work  is  much  more  effective  if  careful  notes  are  kept.  It  is, 
therefore,  advised  that  each  student  be  provided  with  a  notebook, 
preferably  of  such  size  that  it  will  slip  into  the  side  pocket  of  the 
Army  coat,  and  that  he  be  instructed  in  the  method  of  keeping  notes 
in  such  a  way  that  the  results  obtained  may  be  available  at  any  time 
in  the  future.  This  notebook  should  be  inspected  from  time  to  time. 
No  student  should  be  given  credit  for  completing  a  unit  until  the 
notebook  for  that  unit  is  in  fair  condition. 

Before  being  assigned  to  the  regular  shop  work  each  man  should 
be  tested  to  determine  his  degree  of  skill.  This  may  be  done  by 
giving  him  a  task  of  the  kind  which  he  says  he  can  do,  with  no 
instructions  as  to  its  method,  and  then  observing  his  procedure. 
The  work  assigned  thereafter  may  then  be  given  with  definite  regard 
to  the  skill  of  the  individual.  Instruction  should  be  entirely  indi- 
vidual in  this  phase  of  the  work,  each  man  going  as  far  and  as  fast 
as  possible.  The  upper  limit  of  work  here  may  be  much  in  advance 
of  the  material  laid  down  in  the  detailed  outline  of  the  course.  Each 
student  shoidd  receive  instruction  in  certain  essential  features, 
notably,  small  work  on  the  lathe  and  drill  press;  filing  of  irregular 
forms;  drilling  brass,  copper,  and  steel  with  a  breast  drill;  tapping 
small  holes;  filing;  soldering;  and,  if  possible,  some  practice  in  brazing. 
The  necessity  for  constructing  bases  for  apparatus  will  require  also 
a  Uttle  work  in  simple  carpentry. 

The  shop  work  should  be  so  conducted  that  at  the  end  of  the 
course  each  man  should  have  produced  at  least  one-half  of  the  usual 
amateur  wireless  set,  except  the  telephone  receiver. 
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Fic.  I.— Connections  for  radfo-biuser  operators.    B,  Biuser;  C,  spring  dips;  K,  sending  key;  P,  bixidliig 

post;  If  induction  oofl;  8,  switch. 
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The  radio  opieration  shoidd  be  conducted  as  a  distinct  phase  of  the 
work  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  course.  Until  the  men  have 
attained  a  speed  of  from  five  to  eight  words  per  minute,  a  period  of 
from  20  to  30  minutes  per  night  should  be  given  to  it.  When  the 
above  proficiency  has  been  attained  the  student  need  do  no  further 
work  of  tbis  kind  as  a  regular  part  of  the  class  activity,  but  apparatus 
should  be  available  so  that  he  may  practice  during  such  time  as  ho 
can  get  from  other  work. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  radio  operation  may  well  be  given  during 
the  middle  of  the  school  session;  that  is,  between  the  hour  devoted 
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FlG.  2. — ConnectSons  for  rafdio-busier  operaUoii.    B,  Buuer;  C,  spring  dips;  K,  sending  key;  P,  binding 

posts;  R,  resistance;  S,  switch. 

to  theory  and  that  devoted  to  shop  work.  This  will  furnish  a  change 
in  the  kind  of  work  and  will  prove  restful  to  the  student.  When  the 
class  is  famihar  with  the  alphabet,  faciUties  for  sending  practice 
should  be  provided. 

Diagrams  of  suitable  connections  for  drill  in  receiving  are  given  in 
Fig.  1  and  Fig.  2,  also  in  Appendix  E,  page  68.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  problem  of  "hooking-up"  instruments  is  one  that 
may  confront  even  a  radio  operator.  Each  person  should  therefore 
be  urged  to  draw  diagrams  of  the  common  hook-ups  and  to  devise 
special  connections  to  fit  certain  emergencies.  These  given  in  Figs. 
1  and  2  are  merely  suggestive. 
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OUTSIDIC   PREPARATION. 

It  is  expected  that  students  in  this  course  will  devote  at  least 
one  evening  a  week  (more  would  be  desirable)  to  a  careful  study  of 
the  theory  of  wireless.  This  should  not  be  perfunctory  reading  of 
texts  but  a  very  careful  study,  since  radio  mechanics  must  know 
thoroughly  the  theory  and  the  details  of  construction  of  the  apparatus 
upon  which  they  work.  Schools  for  radio  mechanics  under  the 
Army's  supervision  definitely  provide  for  two  hours  of  study  three 
nights  a  week.  It  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Army  instructors,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  theory 
is  absolutely  essential  for  successful  work  and  that  this  theoretical 
knowledge  can  not  be  obtained  without  careful  study. 

UNIT  COURSES. 

For  convenience  in  grading  pupils,  the  work  done  is  divided  into 
units.  School  units  and  shop  units  are  independent,  but  the  theory 
and  laboratory  work  are  considered  together.  Each  school  unit 
embraces  work  in  a  definite  subject,  or  in  closely  related  subjects. 
The  nature  of  the  work  in  theory  as  a  whole  is  such  that  these  units 
should  in  general  be  taken  in  the  order  of  their  numbers.  The  shop 
units  may  be  taken  in  whatever  order  is  necessary,  though  it  b  ad- 
vised that  the  order  given  in  the  detailed  course  be  followed  whenever 
possible. 

ADVANCED   WORK. 

Since  the  men  taking  this  course  will  probably  vary  in  previous 
preparation,  as  well  as  in  ability,  it  has  been  thought  wise  to  include 
in  the  course  outUned,  suggestions  for  work  of  a  more  advanced 
character  than  would  be  given  to  all  students.  This  work  consists 
of  the  very  definite  construction  of  radio  apparatus  from  drawings 
furnished  by  the  Signal  Corps,  or  by  manufacturers  of  commercial 
apparatus,  or  obtained  from  other  sources.  The  possibilities  of  this 
work  are  considerable,  and  it  is  felt  that  no  man  should  ever  be  forced 
to  leave  the  class  because  he  has  completed  all  the  course. 

The  advanced  work  in  theory  will  be  somewhat  harder  to  handle, 
but  the  use  of  suitable  texts  will  suggest  to  the  instructor  much  more 
theoretical  information  than  is  included  in  the  course  as  outlined. 

In  the  appendices  will  be  found  some  suggestions  for  advanced 
work,  some  fundamental  formulas,  and  a  bibUography. 
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Claanom, 


UNIT  E-1. 


Tlie  nature  of  electricity  and  magne- 
tiam. 

» 

The  relation  between  electricity  and 
magnetism. 


Primary  batteries;  typee  and  theory. 


The  flow  of  current  in  a  simple  circuit. 
Simple  definitions  for  the  ampere,  ohm, 
and  -volt. 
Measuring  instruments: 
D'Araonval  type, 
Dynamometer  type, 
Hot  wire  type. 


Labaraiorff, 

Magnetic  field  about  a  bar  magnet, 
U-magnet,  a  wire  carrying  current,  a 
solenoid. 

Experiment  to  show  direction  of  elec- 
tric current. 

Factors  affecting  strength  of  magnetic 
field. 

Examination  of  dry  cells  and  other 
primary  batteries.  Dischaige  curve  from 
primar>'  cells. 

Elementary  experiments  in  connecting 
up  bell,  buzzer,  and  similar  circuits. 

Examination  of  voltmeter  and  am- 
meter; diagrams  of  connections.  Study 
of  the  hot-wire  ammeter.  Illustrations  of 
instrument  defects. 


CZoMroom. 

Ohm's  Law  and  its  applications. 
Series  and  parallel  circuits. 


UNIT  R-2. 


Laboratory, 


Cell  connections; 
sBries-pazalleL 


series,  parallel,  and 


Investigate  Ohm's  Law. 

Check  computations  for  series  and 
parallel  circuits. 

Test  effect  of  grouping  cells  by  allowing 
current  to  flow  throu^  a  constant  resiBt- 


ance. 


Cfkutroom. 
Theory  of  the  storage  battery. 


UNIT  R-3. 


Laboratory. 


Study  of  commercial  lead  batteries. 
Willaid,  Exide,  etc. 

Examination  of  jiew  plates,  worn 
plates,  damaged  plates,  etc. 

Lead  battery  troubles. 

Edison  battery;  construction  and  oper- 
ation. 
General  care  of  storage  bttteries. 


Simple  battery  from  strips  of  sheet  lead 
in  sulphuric  acid.  Chaige,  dischaige, 
reverse,  etc. 

Chaige  and  dischaige  commezcial  lead 

batteries. 


Locate  and  repair  cases  of  trouble  in 
lead  batteries. 

Tests  of  charge  and  discharge  with  Edi- 
son battery. 


Claggroom, 
Electromagnetic  induction. 

Spark.coila. 

Study  of  simple  A.  C.  ciicuita. 

The  transformer. 


UNIT  R-4. 

Laboratory, 

Investigation  of  electromagnetic  induc- 
tion by  various  qualitative  experiments. 

Spark-coil  tests. 

Tests  of  A.  C.  circuits  with  and  without 
choke  coils,  etc. 

Voltage  measurements  on  primary  and 
secondary  of  transformer. 
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UNIT   R-6* 


Direct-emrent  machines. 

Theory  and  operation  of  generator  and 
motor. 

8himt,  series,  and  compound  windings. 
Care  and  maintenance. 


Xooofofory* 


Laboratory  tests  of  both  motors  and 
generators,  including  wiring  connections, 
starting  and  field  rheostats,  changing  of 
speed  and  voltage,  etc.,  on  machines  with 
a  rating  of  one-half  horsepower  or  above. 

The  tracing  of  connections  and  the 
drawing  of  proper  diagrams  of  conn^^ctions 
is  essential.  Practice  should  be  ^^ven 
until  the  class  has  real  skill  in  thl^:  work. 


UNIT  R-6. 


CloBaroom. 


Ohm*B  law  and  its  application  to  A.  CL 
circuits. 

Inductance;  cause  and  efifects. 
Gondensen;  effect  and  use. 


Laboratory. 


Investigate  the  relation  of  I,  £,  and  R 
in  A.  C.  drcuitB. 

1.  No  inductance  or  capacity. 

2.  Inductance. 

3.  Capacity. 

4.  Inductance  and  capacity. 

Note  effect  of  iron  core  on  inductance. 


UNIT  R-7. 


Classroom. 


Laboratory, 


Theory  of  the  ether  wave. 

The  jwoduction  and  detection  of  waves 
used  in  wireless  telegraphy. 

Oscillating  circuits. 

Tuning  of  circuits. 

(It  is  desirable  at  this  point  that  the 
instructor  should  conduct  general  labora- 
tory work  rather  than  giving  much  indi- 
vidual laboratory  instruction.) 


Experiments  with  simple  detectors. 

Experiment  in  tuning,  if  ^possible. 

Diagrams  of  simple  wireless  connec- 
tions. 


UNIT  R-8. 


Classroom. 


Laboratory. 


Theory  of  rectifiers  and  detectors. 

Types  of  aerials. 

(This  work  will  contain  some  theory 
which  can  not  well  be  illustrated  by  ap- 
paratus. There  should  be.  however, 
plentiful  demonstration  and  experiment.) 


Test  several  detectors  and  rectifiers. 

Connect  these  with  oscillating  circuits. 

Investigate  the  effect  of  increased  in- 
ductance and  capacity. 

Make  careful  diagrams  of  the  connec- 
tions used  in  all  cases. 


Adi'anced  work. 


UNIT   R-^. 

Detailed  study  of  the  effects  of  dose  and  loose  coupling. 

This  should  be  laboratory  work  almost  entirely.    This  will  only  be  taken  up  by 
the  more  advanced  students. 
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UNIT   R-10. 


Cla8$nom. 


Study  of  commercial  wirelaBB  sete. 


iMOCTOUlfff. 


The  work  here  ahould  be  all  labaratory 
investigation,  diagiams  being  made  and 
sufficient  explanation  given  in  the  note- 
books so  that  the  student  will  really  have 
his  own  set  of  directions  for  field  use. 


rNIT  R-11. 

Study  of  ihe  8i|^al  Corpe  sets.  This  is  only  possible  in  exceptional  cases  where 
these  sets  can  be  supplied. 

Shop  work. 
UNIT   RS-1. 

This  follows  the  preliminary  test  of  the  skill  of  the  individual.  Make  a  working 
sketch  of  a  telegraph  key  either  from  a  key  or  from  a  blue  print.  Form  the  arm,  base, 
and  key  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.  Make  wooden  base  and  mount  key 
upon  it.     See  sketch.    Make  detector  holder  for  crystal  detector. 

NoU. — ^The  key  should  be  of  such  design  as  to  reauire  practice  in  drilling, 
threading,  and  tapping,  as  well  as  work  with  a  file  ana  the  carpenter's  tools. 

UNIT   RS-2. 

Make  a  sketch  of  a  spiral  inductance.  Construct  the  inductance  from  sheet  bra% 
or  copper.  Care  should  be  taken  to  arrange  supports  for  this  spiral  on  the  base  in 
such  a  way  that  its  position  will  be  fairly  permanent.  This  should  be  mounted  on 
the  same  base  with  the  key. 

UNIT  RS-3. 

Practice  simple  coil  winding.  Construct  a  coiled  inductance,  a  loose  coupler,  a 
simple  induction  coil,  sounder,  or  buzzer. 

UNIT  RS-4. 

Make  a  working  sketch  of  a  fixed  condenser^  or  a  variable  condenser;  construct 
condenser  according  to  the  sketch. 


t'NlT  RS-5. 

Make  a  drawing  of  a  complete  receiving  set  using  crystal  detector.    Construct  the 
various  parts  of  the  set,  including  necessary  cords,  tips  and  binding  posts. 

Advanced  ivork, 
VNIT   RS-6. 

Construct  simple  seading  set  in  accordance  with  drawings  previously  made. 

Note,- "It  would  be  perfectly  proper  to  substitute  repair  work  on  voltmeter  or 
ammeter  belonging  to  the  school  for  any  one  of  the  units  above  n^entioned.  The 
material  constructed  should  require  work  on  lathe  and  drill  press  for  at  least 
six  hours. 

74709**— 18 2 
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SECTION  11. 

The  fonowing  pages  contain  special  suggestions  for  actuaUy  carry- 
ing out  the  laboratory  and  shop^  work  of  the  course.  A  set  of  general 
directions  in  regard  to  laboratory  procedure,  certain  formuln  whose 
use  should  be  familiar  to  the  students ,  and  questions  intended  to 
indicate  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  of  theory  which  should  be 
possessed  by  those  who  complete  the  course  are  also  included. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  laboratory  experiments  and 
questions  are  intended  to  be  helpful  both  by  furnishing  actual  material 
for  use  and  by  suggesting  the  kind  of  material  that  is  to  be  used. 

Special  attention  shoidd  be  directed  to  the  making  of  diagrams 
and  sketches.  The  illustrations  in  this  bulletin  indicate  the  kind  of 
sketching  which  the  students  should  be  able  to  do  and  the  kind  of 
apparatus  that  should  be  made  in  the  shop. 

In  the  appendices  will  be  found  certain  information  which  is  thus 
made  more  readily  available  than  it  would  be  in  textbooks. 

LABORATOBY   WORK. 

This  part  of  the  work  fimiishes  what  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Army 
officials,  the  best  opportimity  for  giving  real  knowledge  of  the  basic 
phenomena  in  radio  work.  The  instructor  should  be  extremely 
carefid  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  class.  It  is  very  easy  to  over- 
emphasize the  notebook,  and  yet  a  carefully  kept  notebook  is  essen- 
tial. It  is  also  very  easy  to  have  laboratory  work  become  merely 
"watching  the  wheels  go  round. '*  This  should  be  avoided  and  any 
student  showing  insufficient  interest  in  the  laboratory  work  should 
be  promptly  informed  that  such  an  attitude  wUl  subject  him  to 
expulsion  without  certificate. 

Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  given  to  the  suggestion  that  this 
work  should  be  individual  and  thorough.  No  man  can  really  become 
an  expert  radio  mechanic  without  a  thorough  imderstanding  of  the 
principles  which  can  be  illustrated  in  the  laboratory;  in  many  in- 
stances with  simple  apparatus.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  only  one 
instance  it  is  suggested  that  the  instructor  perform  experiments  him- 
self. This  exception  is  dye  to  the  fact  that  work  with  detectors  and 
oscillating  circuits  is  likely  to  be  unsuccessful  when  attempted  b}^ 
beginners.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  in  Unit  R-7  the  laboratory 
work  be  practically  of  demonstration  type;  the  students,  of  course, 
assisting  as  far  as  possible.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  instructor 
to  carefully  prepare  these  experiments  in  advance,  however,  since  the 
bad  effect  of  an  experiment  which  does  not  work  at  this  point  is 
far  reaching. 

SHOP   WORK. 

The  instructor  in  machine  shop  will  probably  find  it  necessary  to 
prepare  blue  prints  of  certain  standard  parts  of  wireless  set-*  which 
''^n  later  be  assembled  into  complete  working  units.    Should  sketches 
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of  Signal  Corps  sets  not  be  available  suitable  ones  can  be  made  from 
simpler  sets  for  amateurs  sold  by  some  of  the  firms  making  wireless 
apparatus,  some  of  which  are  listed  in  the  appendix  to  this  bulletin* 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  men  be  taught  to  use  a  treadle  or  foot 
power  lathe  of  small  size  in  order  that  they  may  be  somewhat  famihar 
with  the  actual  conditions  they  will  meet  in  the  Army.  Very  little 
practice  is  needed  on  large  engine  lathes  or  drill  presses,  siiice  the 
work  of  these  men  will  be  entirely  on  radio  work,  which  is  really  a 
phase  of  instrument  repair.     ' 

Students  should  be  required  to  make  neat  working  drawings  or 
sketches  of  the  pieces  they  are  to  construct  before  beginning  actual 
work.  This  will  avoid  many  mistakes  and  will  give  needed  practice 
in  sketching. 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  LABORATORY  WORK. 

The  following  directions  are  given  for  the  convenience  of  the 
instructor.  It  ia  suggested  that  they  be  duplicated  and  a  copy  given 
to  each  member  of  the  class.  They  should  certainly  be  read  in  sub- 
stance to  the  class. 

1 .  In  order  to  receive  full  benefit  from  laboratory  work,  proper 
preparation  should  be  made  by  the  student.  He  should  think  over 
the  directions  and,  if  possible,  study  the  subject  to  be  investigated. 

2.  Unless  a  careful  record  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory  ia  kept, 
a  large  part  of  the  value  of  the  work  is  lost.  Therefore,  keep  an 
accurate  and  neat  notebook. 

3.  Arrange  the  notes  in  a  regular  order.  It  is  suggested  that 
purpose,  apparatus,  diagrams,  readings,  computaiians,  condusianSf 
may  be  used  as  headings. 

4.  Write  this  notebook  up  at  the  time  of  the  experiment  so  far  as 
possible.     Never  trust  to  your  memory  for  results. 

5.  When  in  the  laboratory,  work  promptly  and,  whenever  possible, 
without  depending  upon  others. 

6.  When  in  a  laboratory  or  near  machine  work,  treat  every  wire 
as  alive  and  every  machine  as  dangerous.  Never  open  or  close  switches 
or  circuits  not  connected  with  yonr  own  work,  except  in  case  of  serious 
emergency. 

7.  Vever  touch  anything  in  a  laboratory  which  is  being  used  by 
another  person  and  which  is  not  required  in  your  experiment. 

8.  Caution:  Students  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
care  of  apparatus.  Damage  caused  by  failure  to  follow  directions 
must  be  repaired' by  the  person  responsible.  Always  insert  safety 
devices  in  a -circuit  from  any  source  of  power  large  enough  to  cau  o 
damage  to  apparatus. 

9.  Tangled  wires  should  never  be  used  in  making  connections. 
Arrange  circuits  as  simply  as  possible. 
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10.  Do  not  break  a  circuit  by  pulling  the  wire  out  of  a  connection: 
always  have  a  switch  in  the  circuit. 

11.  Handle  all  electrical  measuring  instruments  with  great  care. 
Many  of  them  are  deUcate  and  costly.  Always  use  these  instruments 
in  the  position  for  which  they  they  were  built;  do  not  expect  a 
voltmeter  designed  for  horizontal  work  to  function  well  in  a  vertical 
position. 

12.  In  using  A.  C.  instruments  on  D.  C.  always  take  reversed 
readings;  take  the  average  as  the  true  reading. 

13.  Be  especially  particular  when  connecting  an  anmieter  in  a 
circuit;  always  connect  it  in  series  wUh  oth^  apparatus.  The  volt- 
meter should  be  connected  in  multiple. 

14.  In  making  connections  always  start  at  the  dead  end  and  work 
toward  the  power.  This  avoids  dangerous  shocks  in  high-tension 
work. 

15.  Report  promptly  all  accidents  or  damage  to  instruments. 
This  will  enable  material  to  be  repaired  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

SUOOESTED  LABORATORY  EXPERIMENTS. 

(Make  drawings  to  illustrate  each  experiment  if  possible.) 

Unit  R-1 — Laboratory. 

ELECTRICITY   AND  MAONETISH. 

1.  Show  the  efifect  of  hke  and  unlike  poles  upon  each  pther,  sus- 
pending one  magnet.     (Map  field  of  force  with  iron  filings.) 

2.  Show  that  copper  and  glass  do  not  stop  magnetic  lines. 

3.  Show  by  means  of  compass  or  iron  filings  that  a  magnetic  field 
exists  around  a  wire  carrying  a  current.  Determine  the  right- 
hand  rule  for  direction  of  current. 

4.  Make  solenoid;  send  current  through  it  and  determine  its 
polarity. 

5.  Determine  the  rule  for  winding  a  coil  to  produce  a  north  pole  at 
a  definite  end. 

6.  Show  that  increased  ampere- turns  per  inch  increase  the  strength 
of  a  magnet.     (In  what  ways  may  ampere-turns  be  increased  ?) 

PRIMARY  BATTERIES. 

7.  Take  short-circuit  voltage  and  amperage  of  dry  cell. 

8.  Get  discharge  curve  for  dry  cells.  To  do  this,  connect  the  cell 
with  voltmeter  and  ammeter  properly  in  circuit  through  sufiicient 
resistance  to  give  a  current  of  about  400  milliamperes.  Read  volt- 
meter and  ammeter  every  3  minutes  for  half  an  hour.  Multiply 
V  and  I.     Use  the  products  as  ordinate?  for  the  curve. 

9.  Open  the  circuit  and  take  a  voltage  heading  every  5  minutes  for 
half  an  hour. 
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MBASURIKG  INSTRUMBNTB. 


Examine  carefully  a  dissected  D'Arsonval  type  galvanometer. 
Note  careful!}^  the  modifications  to  make  it  into  a  voltmeter  or  am- 
meter. Simple  experiments  should  be  performed,  using  any  conven- 
ient resistance  and  source  of  electricity.  Data  obtained  can  readily 
be  used  in  computations.  Test  the  instrument  on  alternating  cur- 
rent. Examine  an  A.  C.  instrument  of  similar  type.  Examine  a  hot 
wire  ammeter.  Note  the  time  element  required  for  its  use.  (Why 
not  hot  wire  voltmeter  ?} 

Unit  R-i—Lah, 
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INVESTIOATION   OF  OHM  S   LAW. 


By  means  of  the  instruments  noted  above  and  the  use  of  known 
resistances,  test  Ohm's  Law  by  taking  readings  on  simple  circuits, 
and  checking  the  results  by  calculations  from  the  law. 

Take  instrument  readings  on  simple  series  and  parallel  circuits, 
checking  the  rules  for  current  flow  in  series,  parallel,  and  series- 
parallel  circuits. 

CELL  CONNECnONB. 

Make  tests  of  various  ways  of  connecting  cells  in  groups  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  method  of  connection  under  given  conditions. 

VnU  RS—Lah. 

8TORAOB   BATTERIES. 

1.  Cut  an  old  lead  storage  battery  to  pieces,  examining  its  parts 
carefully. 

Examine  parts  of  an  Edison  battery. 

2.  Make  lead  battery  by  putting  two  lead  plates  in  sulphuric  acid 
of  proper  strength,  charging  for  10  minutes  with  2  amperes,  and  dis- 
charging and  chaiging  again.  Note  voltage  at  the  end  of  each 
chaining.  Note  color  of  the  two  plates,  which  is  negative  and  which 
positive. 

3.  Make  small  resistance  coil  and  discharge  cell  through  it.  No  to 
recuperation  of  cell. 

4.  Reverse  the  charging  current.  Open  the  circuit  and  take  volt- 
age.    Examine  plates  after  this  reversal. 

5.  If  lead  storage  cells  are  available,  several  advance  experiments 
should  be  made. 

Careful  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  methods  of  handling  the 
two  kinds  of  storage  cells,  special  emphasis  being  placed  on  their  dif- 
ferences. Special  emphasis  should  ako  be  given  to  the  use  of  the 
hydrometer;  the  eflfects  of  impure  electrolyte;  effect  of  standing  with- 
out use,  both  charged  and  dkchai^d,  fiUed  and  empty.  Each  stu- 
dent should  receive  thorough  instruction  in  this  subjecti  since  mainte- 
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nance  of  the  cells  in  proper  condition  in  the  field  is  vital  to  Signal 
Corps  work. 

Unit  R-4--Lab. 

ELECTROMAGNETIC  INDUCTION. 

Connect  a  large  coil  with  removable  iron  core  to  a  sensitive  gal- 
vanometer. Insert  and  remove  bar  magnet.  Insert  and  remove  coil 
carrying  current.  Connect  galvanometer  to  a  separately  excited  gen- 
erator and  turn  this  by  hand.  In  all  these  note  the  galvanometer 
action  carefully.  If  a  large  electromagnet  is  available,  the  effect  of 
induction  may  weU  be  shown  by  connecting  it  in  series  with  some 
incandescent  lamps  and  suddenly  placing  an  iron  yoke  across  the 
pole  of  the  magnet. 

SPARK  COILS. 

Simple  tests  should  be  made  on  spark  coils  which  bring  out  the 
operating  characteristics.  A  coil  such  as  is  used  in  the  Ford  auto- 
mobile is  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Note  the  care  required  to  keep 
the  contact  points  in  shape.  Note  also  the  connections  and  the  use 
of  the  condenser,  and  the  method  of  construction;  also  the  insulation 
of  the  secondary  circuit. 


A.   C.   CIRCUITS. 


The  tests  made  at  this  time  should  be  qualitative,  bringing  out  the 
difference  between  the  action  in  a  D.  C.  and  an  A.  C.  circuit. 


TRANSFORMERS. 


Connect  a  transformer  of  suitable  size  and  voltage  ratio  to  a 
source  of  alternating  current.  (Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  han- 
dUng  transformers,  as  wrong  connections  may  produce  a  voltage  which 
is  dangerous  to  Ufe.)  Take  readings  of  the  current  and  the  voltage 
of  the  primary  and  the  secondary  circuits.  Change  the  load  on  the 
transformer  and  repeat  the  readings.  State  the  law  for  transformers 
from  information  obtained  in  this  manner.  The  matter  of  trans- 
former losses  and  efficiency  should  be  explained. 

Unit  R-5—Lah. 

DIRECT-CURRENT  MACHINES. 

The  preliminary  experiments  on  these  machines  should  be  simply 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  methods  of  making  connections  and  starting 
and  stopping  machines.  Diagrams  of  connections  should  be  made 
before  attempting  to  connect  any  real  apparatus.  This  experiment 
should  be  made  on  motors  of  less  than  a  quarter  H.  P.  without  start- 
ing accessories.  The  difference  between  series  and  shunt  machines 
should  be  briefly  pointed  out.  Compound  machines  need  not  be 
considered. 
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OONJTECnONS   AND  RUNNING  OP  D.   C.    MOTORS    AND   GENERATORS. 

Practice  should  be  given  in  connecting  and  running  motors  or 
generators  of  reasonable  size  from  a  quarter  H.  P.  up,  using  all  the 
common  accessories.  Connections  should  be  carefully  traced  before 
the  current  is  turned  on;  the  reasons  for  the  various  protective 
devices  and  accessories  should  be  clearly  explained.  It  would  be 
well  to  start  a  shunt  motor  with  open  field,  using  proper  precautions. 
This  work  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  actual  running 
of  machines  of  the  small  size  with  which  the  Signal  Corps  is  equipped. 
A  small  A.  C.  generator  is  very  desirable  here;  A.  C.  motors  are  not 
to  be  considered  at  this  <time. 

TB8TB,   REGULATIONS,   AND  CARE  Of  MOTORS  AMD  OBNERATORS. 

It  is  felt  by  the  officers  of  instruction  of  the  Army  schools  for  radio 
mechanics  that  taking  characteristic  currents  of  machines  is  extremely 
desirable.  It  is  suggested  that  the  external  characteristic  of  the 
three  conmion  types  of  generators  be  taken.  If  this  is  not  possible 
for  an  individual  exercise,  it  should  be  done  by  the  class  as  a  whole. 

Investigation  of  the  methods  of  speed  control  of  D.  C.  motors 
should  be  made. 

Cautions  against  over-speeding  and  the  reasons  for  them  should 
be  emphasized. 

The  conomon  defects,  such  as  short-circuited  coil,  open  armature 

coil,  broken  field,  dry  bearings,  and  dirty  commutator,  should  be 

illustrated. 

Unit  R-6~-Lab. 

AI/TERNATING  CURRENT  CntCUTTS. 

Using  a  large  coil  with  removal  iron  core  measure  the  resistance 
D.  C;  then  A.  C,  both  with  and  without  an  iron  core.  Note  the 
differences.  (Note:  A.  C.  instrmnents  should  be  used  for  both  cur- 
rents in  this  experiment.)  Note  capacity  in  the  circuit.  Measure 
resistance  with  both  A.  C.  and  D.  C.  current.  Insert  capacity  and 
inductance  in  the  circuit  and  make  the  same  measurements.  (Note: 
It  is  desirable  to  have  inductance  and  capacity  which  will  balance 
each  other  as  well  as  some  which  do  not.)  Note  the  reactive  effect 
upon  breaking  a  circxiit  which  contains  inductance,  or  capacity,  or 
both. 

Unit  R-7—Lab. 

ELEMENTARY  RADIO   APPARATUS.  ' 

The  laboratory  work  of  this  unit  may  well  be  a  study  of  the  kind 
of  equipment  usually  used  by  the  amateur  wireless  operator.  This 
will  include  crystal  detectors,  other  conmion  types  of  detectors, 
loose  couplers,  and  other  equipment  used  in  the  receiving  set.  It 
may  be  possible  to  test  detectors  and  the  principles  of  tuning  by 
using  a  small  spark  coil  without  aerial. 
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Unit  R-S—IaA. 

BBCTIFIER8  AND  DBTECTOSt. 

This  study  of  detectors  should  be  more  advanced  than  that  of  the 
previous  unit.  Various  types  of  oscillating  circuits  may  be  set  up 
to  explain  the  effect  of  inductance  and  capacity. 

As  stated  above,  a  small  induction  coil  without  aerial  will  furnish 
sufficient  ether  waves  to  operate  most  crystal  detectors.  Connec- 
tions should  be  made  so  as  to  form  a  simple  oscillating  circuit  giving 
damped  waves  (see  diagram)  and  the  class  should  practice  adjusting 
the  detectors  so  as  to  receive  the  oscillations.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  so  arrange  the  simple  circuits  that  tuning  will  not  be  necessary 
at  the  start. 

The  effect  of  inductance  and  capacity  on  the  circuit  should  be 
studied  until  the  class  has  a  reasonably  good  idea  of  the  process  of 
tuning.  The  ingenuity  of  the  instructor  will  enable  him  to  devise 
apparatus  which  can  be  used  for  this. 

MERCURY  ARC  RECTI7IBR. 

In  order  to  give  an  fdea  of  the  use  of  the  vacuum  tube  detectors 
(Fleming  valve^  audion^  etc.)  it  is  suggested  that  a  study  be  made  of  the 
'mercury  arc  rectifier  if  possible.     This  study  will  serve  two  purposes: 

1.  It  will  give  some  idea  of  the  theory  of  the  vacuum  detectors 
(Fleming  valve,  audion,  etc.)  and 

2.  It  wiU  also  teach  the  student  how  to  use  the  rectifier  for  charging 
storage  batteries. 

Two  experiments  are  suggested: 

1.  To  determine  the  ratio  of  the  D.  C.  to  the  A.  C.  voltage  for 
various  voltages. 

Connect  the  A.  C.  voltmeter  across  the  terminals  of  the  bulb  and 
the  D.  C.  across  the  D.  C.  terminals.  Vary  the  A.  C.  voltages  so  as 
to  get  at  least  6  readings  and  note  the  corresponding  D.  C.  voltage. 
A  bank  of  lamps  may  be  used  for  the  load  when  the  voltage  is  lower 
than  the  rating  of  the  lamps.     Compute  the  watts  input  and  output. 

2.  Connect  the  rectifier  so  as  to  charge  a  storage  battery.  Note 
carefully  the  method  of  operation  and  indicate  special  precautions 
to  be  observed.  Indicate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
rectifier  for  this  work  in  the  Signal  Corps. 

Unit  R-9—Lab. 

EFFECT  OF  COUFUNO. 

This  can  probably  be  taken  up,  if  at  all,  only  by  a  few  advanced 
students.  Sets  may  have  previously  been  oonstructed  in  the  shop 
which  will  allow  the  study  to  be  made. 
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ADTANCBD  WOBK. 

Should  any  of  the  members  of  the  class  show  sufficient  ability, 
advanced  experiments  in  real  radio  work  can  be  devised  after  con- 
sulting the  text  books  which  will  be  found  listed  in  the  bibliography. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  simple  experiments  which  are  suitable. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  manufacture  of  a  wave  meter  should  be 
one  of  the  tasks  assigned  very  early  in  the  class  to  one  or  two  students 
of  notable  ability.  This  instrument  is  easily  constructed  and  in 
most  cities  there  are  technical  laboratories  at  which  the  instrument 
may  be  standardized. 

SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS. 

The.  following  list  of  questions  is  given  to  show  something  of  the 
kind  of  information  with  which  the  student  should  be  furnished. 
It  will  be  noted  that  very  little  numerical  work  is  indicated.  The 
student  should^  however,  be  able  to  handle  such  formulas  as-^ 

I     E  j^j  w=EI. 

He  should  also  be  able  to  compute  frequency  and  wave  length  for 
wireless  waves.  This  really  involves  no  knowledge  of  mathematics 
beyond  arithmetic.     (See  Appendix  H.) 

These  questions  are  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  but  simply  to 
furnish  suggestions  to  the  instructor.  Some  of  the  questions  are 
what  might  be  called  catch  queries,  but  it  is  found  that  questions  of 
this  nature  are  occasionally  of  value.  Two  or  three  tests  or  quizzes 
which  have  been  actually  given  in  one  of  the  Signal  Corps  schools 
for  radio  mechanics  are  also  appended.  It  is  suggested  that  before 
a  student  is  given  a  certificate  for  any  definite  unit  he  be  required 
to  pass  a  short  and  comprehensive  test  on  the  theory. 

ELECTRICITT   AND   MAGNETISM. 

What  are  some  theories  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  electricity  1 

Are  there  any  relations  between  electricity  and  magnetism  i 

What  is  the  real  test  of  a  magnet  ? 

How  can  it  be  shown  that  electricity  and  magnetism  are  related  ? 

How  can  the  magnetic  effect  of  a  solenoid  be  increased  ? 

What  effect  has  an  electric  current  on  a  compass  needle;  tell  ex- 
actly what  would  happen  under  the  circumstances  you  mention  ? 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  sinde  magnetic  pole  ? 

Give  a  rule  for  determining  me  direction  of  a  current  by  means  of 
a  magnetic  needle. 

State  dearlv  the  things  that  effect  the  strength  of  a  magnetic  field 
around  a  conductor  carrying  a  current. 
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BATTERIES. 


What  is  a  primary  cell ;  a  secondary  cell  ? 

What  chemical  action  takes  place  in  each  kind?  (General  state- 
mcnt  only;  no  chemical  formulas.) 

Of  what  is  the  black  powder  in  a  dry  cell  composed  ? 

What  is  the  use  of  the  carbon  rod  1 

What  is  the  use  of  the  paper  just  inside  the  zinc? 

What  things  may  cause  the  cell  to  lose  its  power  ? 

Why  is  an  absolutely  *'dry"  cell  impossible? 

What  is  the  objection  to  wet  cells  for  field  work;  for  laboratory 
work? 

Where  may  wet  cells  well  be  used  ? 

What  is  meant  by  polarization;  its  cause;  its  removal? 

Name  the  two  types  of  lead  cells. 

What  is  the  volt^e  of  a  normal  lead  cell  ? 

What  is  the  proper  strength  of  electrolyte  for  lead  cells  ? 

What  precaution  should  oe  used  in  mixing  electrolyte  containing 
sulphuric  acid? 

Are  pure  chemicals  necessary  for  this  electrolyte  ? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  the  two  tvpes  of  lead  plates? 

What  difference  does  me  size  of  the  plate  have  on  the  battery  ? 

Which  type  is  most  commonly  used  in  the  Signal  Corps  ? 

What  does  a  white  deposit  on  the  plates  indicate?  Does  this  de- 
posit always  indicate  a  defective  cell  ? 

How  can  vou  tell  the  positive  plate  in  a  storage  cell  ? 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  terms  "battery*'  and  "ceir*  ? 

Describe  the  Edison  cell;  mention  some  of  its  advantages. 

.  What  is  the  electrolyte  ?    What  is  its  open-circuit  voltage  ? 

What  will  be  the  .effect  of  overchai^ng  a  lead  cell;  an  Edison  cell  ? 

What  is  the  effect  of  short-circuiting  each  type  ? 

When  shoidd  the  electrolyte  be  changed  in  each  type  ? 

Why  are  storage  cells  desirable  for  Signal  Corps  work? 

What  are  the  disadvantages  for  this  service  ? 


MEASURING   INSTRUMENTS   AND   CIRCUITS. 


What  is  a  "D'Arsonval  type"  instrument? 

Why  is  this  type  very  convenient  ? 

Why  can  it  not  be  used  for  A.  C.  current  ? 

How  may  it  be  modified^ so  as  to  work  with  this  current? 

What  is  a  magnetic  core  type? 

Mention  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

What  is  a  hot-wire  ammeter  frequently  used  for  ? 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  galvanometer  and  a  voltmeter: 
between  a  galvanometer  and  an  ammeter  ? 

How  should  a  voltmeter  be  put  in  a  circuit  ? 

What  would  happen  if  an  ammeter  were  put  in  the  same  way  ? 

What  would  happen  if  a  voltmeter  were  placed  in  the  circuit  in  the 
way  an  ammeter  should  be  placed  there  ? 

What  precaution  should  be  observed  in  using  measuring  instru- 
ments? (In  order  to  protect  the  instrument;  in  order  to  protect  the 
circuit.) 

What  types  of  instruments  are  used  for  A.  C.  measurements  i 

What  are  the  disadvantages  of  the  dynamometer  type? 
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Give  a  diagram  of  six  cells  connected  in  series;  in  paranel,  in  series- 
parallel  (2  ways). 

If  the  voltage  of  each  cell  is  2  volts,  what  are  the  voltages  of  the 
combinations  m  the  preceding  Question ! 

Tell  what  current  the  comoinations  of  cells  mentioned  above 
would  send  through  2  ohms. 

What  is  the  rule  for  connecting  cells  for  greatest  efficiency  ? 

What  is  Ohm's  law  ? 

When  does  it  apply  ? 

What  is  meant  by  circuits  in  shunt;  in  series? 

What  is  the  rule  for  the  resistance  of  circuits  in  multiple  ? 

Give  the  formula  for  finding  the  total  resistance  of  a  shunt  of  2 
branches;  of  3  branches;  of  4  branches. 

What  is  the  effect  of  adding  circuits  of  the  same  resistance  ih  mul- 
tiple ?    Mention  at  least  one  mstance  in  practice  where  this  is  done. 

What  is  meant  by  a  watt  t 

Give  the  formula  for  computing  the  watts  in  a  circuit. 

Note. — ^AIl  students  of  electricity  should  be  able  to  compute  W.  I.  E.  and  R. 
The  12  variations  of  these  combined  formulas  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
eadi  man.    Considerable  practice  in  their  use  should  be  given. 

ELBCTBOHAONETIC  INDUCTION  AND   ELBCrBIGAL  IfACHINES. 

How  is  an  electric  current  produced  in  a  dynamo  t 

What  is  meant  by  electromagnetic  induction  1 

Why  does  it  receive  that  name  ? 

Is  energy  produced  by  electromagnetic  induction  f 

Why  is  It  called  "induction"  ? 

In  what  ways  may  the  voltage  produced  by  electromagnetic 
induction  be  increased  t 

What  is  the  rule  for  the  direction  of  an  induced  current  ?  (It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  "finger"  rules  be  memorized.  A  statement  of 
reversal  of  the  direction  of  motion  or  direction  of  lines  of  force  is 
sufficient.) 

What  machines  use  the  principle  of  electromagnetic  induction  in 
their  operation  ? 

Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  loop  of  wire  to  obtain  induced  currents  i 

What  are  the  parts  of  a  direct-current  inachine? 

Mention  several  types  of  armature  cores. 

Name  several  types  of  field  magnets. 

What  is  a  "magneto"  ?    Where  is  it  still  used  ? 

Why  is  it  not  used  for  large  generators  ? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  conunutator  ? 

Name  3  types  oi  motors  according  to  method  of  electrical  connot- 
tion. 

Why  are  extra  devices  needed  in  running  larger  machines  i 

CONDEN8EB8   AND   INDUCTANCES. 

What  is  a  condenser  ? 
What  is  "self-induction"  ? 
How  may  it  be  increased  ? 

Under  wnat  circumstances  is  there  absolutely  no  self-induction  in 
a  circuit? 
Mention  some  common  objects  which  have  little  self-induction. 
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How  may  a  noninductive  coil  be  wound  f  . 

When  is  inductance. useful? 

What  is  the  effect  of  inductance  on  apparent  resistance  ? 
What  is  the  effect  of  a  condenser  on  a  direct  current? 
Does  an  alternating  current  really  pass  through  a  condenser  ? 
What  do  we  call  a  circuit  closed  except  for  the  condenser  ? 
What  effect  does  a  condenser  have  upon  the  lag  or  lead  of  a  cuiTcnt  ? 
What  effect  does  inductance  have  on  the  speed  of  current  and 
voltage  movement  ? 

What  is  the  effect  of  putting  condensers  in  parallel;  in  series  ? 
What  is  the  effect  of  putting  inductances  in  parallel  and  in  series  ? 
Wliat  is  the  effect  of  combining  inductance  and  capacity  in  series  ? 
When  is  this  done  ? 

Nanie  some  well-known  apparatus  containing  a  condenser. 
Name  some  apparatus  in  wnich  self-inductance  is  useful. 
Is  self -inductance  present  in  the  field  coils  of  a  venerator  t 
Explain  the  principle  of  the  common  spark  coil. 

CONNECTIONS   OF  MACHINES. 

Why  is  a  shunt  djiiamo  given  its  name  ? 

What  circuits  are  in  shunt  ? 

Are  armature  coils  of  a  D.  C.  machine  usually  in  shunt  or  series  ? 

Which  is  the  simpler  connection,  shunt  or  series  ? 

Which  is  the  more  common  ? 

What  is  a  compound  machine  ? 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  field  winding  of  a  series  and  shunt 
machine? 

How  do  the  armatures  differ  ? 

Give  a  diagram  of  the  connections  of  the  shunt  motor  without 
accessories. 

Do  the  same  for  series  and  compoimd  machines. 

Which  motor  will  run  at  the  highest  speed  ?  Which  is  the  most 
common  ?   Which  will  act  as  a  generator  if  driven  by  external  power  ? 

CARE   AND  CONTROL   OF  MACHINES. 

What  is  the  effect  of  increasing  the  field  strength  of  a  shunt 
generator  ? 

Why  does  it  take  power  to  turn  the  armature  in  a  magnetic  field? 
.  If  the  external  circuit  is  open  on  a  shunt  machine,  what  becomes 
of  the  current  generated?  What  becomes  of  the  current  generated 
when  a  series  generator  has  its  external  circuit  open? 

How  does  the  current  flow  imder  the  same  circiunstances  in  a 
compoimd  machine  ? 

what  is  meant  by  the  external  characteristics  ? 

Give  a  diagram  of  connections  for  taking  external  characteristics 
of  a  series  machine;  of  a  shunt  machine;  of  a  compound  machine. 

What  other  characteristics  might  be  taken  ? 

What  is  the  use  of  a  characteristic  curve  ? 

Are  "curves"  ever  used  except  in  electrical  work? 

Where  is  a  rheostat  placed  in  a  shxmt  generator?  Where  in  a 
shunt  motor  ? 

What  is  the  effect  of  reversing  the  field  connections  in  a  shunt 
motor;   in  a  series  motor? 
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What  is  the  advantage  of  a  compound  motor;  of  a  compound 
generator? 

How  can  the  speed  of  a  shunt  machine  be  varied  t 

What  is  the  effect  of  opening  a  field  on  a  shunt  motor;  on  a  shunt 
generator  ? 

For  what  is  a  series  generator  used;   a  series  motor  ? 

How  do  the  various  parts  of  the  different  types  of  machines  differ  ? 

What  is  the  advantage  of  a  large  number  of  segments  on  the 
commutator  ? 

What  may  cause  continuous  flashing  in  the  conmiutatort  What  is 
usually  the  cause  of  a  sin^e  flash  once  in  each  revolution  ? 

How  can  a  short-circmted  coil  in  a  generator  be  first  detected; 
in  a  motor  ? 

What  is  the  effect  of  an  open  field  circuit  in  a  shunt  generator; 
in  a  shimt  motor  ? 

How  can  the  difference  between  an  open  circuit  and  a  loose  con- 
nection be  found  t 

What  is  the  effect  of  dirt  on  the  commutator? 

What  damage  will  be  done  to  a  machine  which  ''races"  ? 

Under  what  general  type  of  machine  does  an  alternating  generator 
belong?     How  IS  the  field  usually  excited ? 

Why  is  it  not  excited  from  the  collector  rings  of  the  machine  ? 

For  what  are  A,  C,  motors  used  ? 

Why  do  we  not  study  them  more  in  detail  in  this  course? 

Why  should  we  study  the  A.  C.  generator  at  all  ? 

Can  an  alternating  current  be  produced  by  any  modification  of  a 
D.  C.  generator? 

VOLTAGE   CHANGES. 

How  may  the  vpltage  of  a  direct  current  be  changed. 

Why  can  we  not  use  a  transformer  ? 

Explain  how  a  transformer  works. 

Give  the  laws  of  a  transformer. 

How  many  secondary  turns  would  be  needed  in  a  transformer  to 
step  up  from  10  to  50  volts  if  the  primary  contained  20  turns  ? 

ilow  would  the  current  in  the  secondary  compare  with  the  current 
in  the  primary  ? 

Where  do  losses  occiir  in  transformers  ?  How  efficient  can  trans- 
formers be  made  ? 

What  precautions  must  be  taken  in  working  with  transformers? 

What  two  types  of  transformers  are  common  ? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  each  ? 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  transformer  and  an  induction 
coU? 

Which  is  usually  best  for  wireless  work  ? 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  **step  up"  and  a  ''step  down" 
transformer  ? 

ETHER    WAVES. 

What  is  ether  ? 
Why  are  you  sure  it  exists  ? 

What  natural  phenomena  are  believed  to  be  due  to  ether  waves  ? 
What  is  the  difference   between  X-ray  waves,  wireless   waves, 
light  waves,  and  heat  waves  ? 
What  is  the  formula  for  wave  length  ? 
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Does  this  formula  apply  only  to  wireless  waves  t 

What  is  the  formula  for  wave  lengths  in  sound  ? 

How  is  it  different  from  the  one  for  wireless  waves  t 

In  what  material  is  there  no  ether  ? 

Describe  some  experiments  which  show  that  wireless  energy  travels 
in  waves  in  ether. 

What  de^nces  are  used  in  wireless  circuits  to  vary  the  wave  length  ? 

What  is  the  effect  of  each  one  ? 

(Note. — ^This  subject  should  not  be  discussed  in  great  detail,  but 
the  class  should  be  given  a  fairly  good  idea  of  modem  notions  of 
ether  waves,  particularly  as  applied  to  wireless.) 

DETECTORS   AND  AERIALS. 

Name  several  types  of  detectors. 

Which  kinds  are  used  in  the  Signal  Corps  ? 

What  is  the  advantage  of  the  crystal  detector  over  the  "tikker/' 
if  any? 

What  is  the  disadvantage  of  the  electrolytic  rectifier  or  detector? 

Why  is  the  crystal  detector  convenient?  What  are  some  of  its 
disadvantages  ? 

How  is  it  connected  in  the  circuit  ? 

What  is  meant  by  a  Fleming  ''valve  detector"  ? 

Why  is  it  not  used  more  widely  ? 

Ex[)lain  briefly  how  a  crystal  detector  works. 

Which  is  the  most  sensitive  detector?  Why  is  it  n6t  used  more 
commonly  ? 

Explain  the  theory  of  its  operation. 

Give  a  diagram  oi  it  connected  to  a  circuit. 

What  is  meant  by  a  oscillating  circuit  ? 

What  are  damped  oscillations  ? 

What  are  their  advantages  in  radio  work  ? 

How  may  Undamped  osciUations  be  produced  ? 

What  is  the  type  produced  by  the  simpler  wireless  sets  ? 

What  is  meant  by  an  aerial  ? 

Why  does  it  have  this  name  ? 

Mention  several  types  of  aerials. 

Show  how  aerials  are  sometimes  connected  to  the  earth. 

Why  should  aerials  be  insulated  ? 

What  is  meant  by  a  "directional''  aerial? 

Explain  briefly  the  theory  of  the  directional  aerial. 

What  is  the  common  type  of  aerial  ? 

How  may  a  substitute  for  the  "groimd"  in  a  system  be  produ^^eJ  ? 

Explain  its  theory. 

Explain  the  theory  of  tuning. 

What  is  the  effect  of  extra  capacity  in  the  aerial  ? 

What  is  meant  by  resonating  circuits  ? 

What  is  the  effect  of  inductance  on  the  aerial  ? 

Ifyour  aerial  is  low  what  would  be  needed  to  send  long  waves  ? 

When  is  wireless  sent  most  readily  ? 

What  are  some  of  the  things  which  interfere  with  radio  operation? 

Why  is  there  such  interference  ? 

Is  it  possible  to  do  away  with  interference ?     Why? 

Name  some  conmion  types  of  inductance. 
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Mention  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 
What  spark  gaps  are  m  common  use  ? 
Why  is  a  rotatmg  gap  not  used  in  field  sets  ?  ' 

Why  is  arc  transnussion  not  common  in  field  sets  ? 
What  are  the  proper  connections  for  sending  out  damped  oscilla- 
tions ? 
How  would  the  diaCTam  be  changed  for  undamped  oscillations  t 
What  kind  of  transformers  are  used  in  transmis9ion  sets  t 

COUPLINQ. 

What  is  meant  by  couphn^  ? 

How  may  coupling  be  made  less  close;  how  more  close  ? 

In  what  way  is  a  wave  meter  connected  with  a  circuit  to  be  tested  t 

What  is  a  wave  meter  in  principle  ? 

How  may  the  coupling  be  increased?  What  is  the  disadvantage 
of  close  coupling  ?    Why  is  variable  coupling  necessary  ? 

What  is  tne  standard  wave  length  for  naval  work ) 

What  is  the  frequency  of  the  standard  radio  note  ? 

Why  should  it  not  be  higher  ? 

Does  the  size  of  the  receiver  have  any  effect  on  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  receiving  set  ? 

Is  it  possible  to  injure  the  detector  by  your  own  sending  current  I 

TESTS.  OR   WRITTEN   QUIZZES. 

The  following  sample  tests  are  taken  from  actual  practice  at  an 
Army  school.  They  give  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  work  that 
should  be  expected  from  students  in  a  class  for  radio  operators. 
These  questions  relating  to  S.  C.  R.  sets  are,  of  course,  peculiar  to 
schools  under  Army  supervision;  those  relating  to  vacuum  tubes  are 
suitable  for  advanced  classes  only;  most  of  the  others  might  well 
appear  in  the  weekly  test  in  any  class  in  this  subject. 

A. 

1.  Define  volt^  ampere,  and  ohm. 

2.  Define  a  watt.  How  would  you  find  the  watts  in  a  direct- 
current  circuit  ? 

3.  What  is  the  unit  of  inductance?     What  is  the  unit  of  capacity? 

4.  If  we  have  a  wire  in  which  the  current  is  flowing  from  the  south 
to  the  north  and  we  place  a  compass  above  this  wire,  which  direction 
wiU  iJie  north  pole  oi  the  needle  point  ? 

5.  Give  rule  for  finding  the  direction  of  lines  of  force  around  a 
current^arrying  wire. 

6.  Why  is  the  resistance  of  a  coil  of  wire  greater  with  A.  C.  than 
with  D.  C.  ? 

7.  We  have  three  resistances  of  8,  10,  and  20  ohms  in  series.  What 
is  the  equivalent  resistance? 

8.  What  is  the  equivalent  resistance  of  the  above  resistances  in 
paralld  f 

9.  With  the  above  resistanceis  in  parallel  and  10  amperes  flowing 
through  the  8-ohm  resistance,  what  is  the  current  in  the  other  twol 

10.  Describe  the  construction  of  a  condenser. 
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1.  Define  volt,  olim,  ampere,  watt,  mutaal  inductioii. 
^  2.  How  many  amperes  will  a  150-watt  lamp  draw  on  a  120-'Yolt 
circuitf 

3.  If  2  coils,  10  ohms,  «nd  30  ohms  are  connected  in  series  on  a 
LSO-volt  circuit,  what  will  be  the  current  in  amperes  flowing  in  each  ? 
What  will  be  voltage  drop  across  each?  Connect  in  parallel  and 
answer  same  questions. 

4.  Define  capacit7>  condenser,  inductance. 

5.  What  is  tne  difference  between  the  effects  obtained  when  a  piece 
of  iron  and  a  piece  of  steel  are  placed  in  a  magnetic  filed  f 

6.  What  is  meant  by  equivalent  resistance! 

7.  Find  equivalent  resistance  of  a  10  ohm,  20  ohm,  30  ohm,  40  ohm, 
and  a  35  ohm  coil,  connected  in  series  and  parallel. 

8.  What  is  Ohm's  Law? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  open-circuit  voltage  ?    Closed-circuit  voltage  ? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  a  noninductive  resistance  ?  How  would  you 
wind  one? 

C. 

1.  Given  10,  15,  and  25  ohms  resistance,  what  is  the  eauivalent 
resistance  when  the  three  are  connected  in  series  i    In  parallel  ? 

2.  De&ie  volt,  ohm,  and  ampere. 

3.  (a)  State  Ohm's  Law. 

(b)  What  is  the  unit  of  capacity  ?     Of  inductance  ? 

4.  Describe  methods  of  measuring  resistance  by  the  drop  of  poten- 
tial method,  using  Ohm's  Law.  Show  diagram  and  instruments,  also 
indicate  readings  recjuired. 

5.  Draw  schematic  diagrams  of  shunt,  series,  and  compound  gen- 
erators.    Also  show  characteristic  curves  of  each. 

6.  Given  40-4  volt  100  ampere  hour  capacity  batteries. 
Given  30-8  volt  60  ampere  hour  capacity  batteries, 
Given  20-10  volt  40  ampere  hour  capacity  batteries. 

Draw  diagram  of  connections  for  chaining  from  110- volt  circuit; 
also  indicate  current  in  each  branch  and  in  the  line. 

7.  What  is  the  effect  of  putting  condensers  in  series  ?     In  parallel  ? 

8.  What  is  the  effect  of  varying  the  field  current  of  a  shunt  motor? 
Explain  fully. 

9.  What  is  the  effect  of  putting  inductance  and  capacity  in  series  ? 

10.  What  effect  has  D.  C.  on  mductance?  A.  C.  on  inductance? 
Explain. 

D. 

1.  (a)  Define  a  dynamo, 
(b)  Define  a  motor. 

2.  (a)  Name  the  three  typos  of  dynamos, 
(b)  Draw  sketch  of  each. 

3.  Draw  characteristic  curve  of  each  type  of  dynamo. 

4.  (a)  Explain  how  to  vary  the  voltage  of  a  shunt  dynamo, 
(b)  Speed  of  a  shunt  dynamo. 

5.  Name  five  precautions  to  observe  in  charging  storage  batteries. 

6.  (a)  What  is  the  voltage  of  a  lead  storage  battery  when  charged 
and  discharged? 

(b)  What  should  be  the  specific  gravity  in  both  cases  ? 
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7.  Tmi  the  Toltmeter  and  ammet^  reverse  from  charge  to  dis- 
charge ?    Why  ? 

8.  Using  75  words,  give  description  of  No.  763  dry  battery. 

9.  Give  outline  of  experiment  of  dry  battery  test  given  under  Rl. 

10.  Show  hj  diagram  the  connecting  of  the  foUowmg  storage  bat- 
teries. Also  give  the  current  in  each  branch,  total  charging  current, 
and  cost  of  charging  batteries  at  10  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  A'oltagc 
of  charging  circuit,  110  volts. 

20-4  volt  100  ampere  hour  batteries. 
20-10  volt  80  ampere  hour  batteries. 
10-20  volt  60  ampere  hour  batteries. 
Assume  a  proper  charging  voltage. 

E. 

1 .  Draw  a  schematic  diagram  of  the  circuits  of  a  spark  coil.  Show 
how  it  may  give  a  high  alternating  e.  m.  f.  when  operated  on  a  low 
potential  battery. 

2.  What  precautions  would  you  observe  when  connecting  up  stor- 
age batteries  for  charging  ? 

3.  If  you  have  20-10  volt,  80  ampere  hour  batteries, 
If  you  have  6-4  volt,  100  ampere  hour  batteries. 
If  you  have  16-18  volt,  2  ampere  hour  batteries,    - 

show  by  means  of  a  diagram  how  you  would  connect  them  to  120 
rolt  supply  bus  bars  for  charging. 

4.  Show  how  you  would  connect  S.  C.  R.  65  and  S.  C.  R.  64  sets 
so  that  they  may  be  used  with  the  same  antenna. 

5.  What  steps  would  you  go  through  in  tuning  the  S.  C.  R.  54  to 
receive  signals  from  a  station  sending  at  a  wave  length  of  300  meters  ? 

6.  How  would  you  adjust  the  S.  C.  R.  65  set  to  send  at  a  wave 
length  of  300  meters  ? 

7.  What  is  a  dynamotor  and  what  is  its  purpose  in  the  Signal 
Corps? 

8.  A  transformer  has  100  turns  of  wire  on  the  primary  winding 
and  1,000  turns  on  the  secondary.  If  the  load  on  the  secondary  is 
adjusted  so  that  where  110  volts  of  alternating  e.  m.  f.  is  applied  to 
the  primary,  10  amperes  flow  in  the  primary  circuit,  what  are  the 
secondary  e.  m. f.  and  current? 

9.  What  is  an  autotransformer  ? 

10.  How  long  and  at  what  ampere  rate  could  you  discharge  an 
80  ampere  hour  storage  battery?  How  long  and  at  what  ampere 
rate  would  you  charge  it  to  bring  it  back  to  its  previous  condition  ? 

P. 

1.  Do  electrons  flow  from  plate  to  filament,  or  vice  versa?  Does 
the  current  flow  from  plate  to  filament,  or  vice  versa  ?  Give  reasons 
for  both  answers. 

2.  Show  laboratory  connections  for  determining  variation  of  plate 
current  with  grid  potential. 

3.  Show  by  a  diagram  the  shape  of  the  grid  potential — plate  current 
curve.  Indicate  by  an  x  the  point  on  the  curve  for  best  detector 
action.    Also  point  for  best  amplifier  action. 

747W*— 18 3 
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4.  Show  by  a  diagram  the  shape  of  the  filament  current — opiate 
current  curve. 

5.  What  is  space  charge  effect  t 

6.  Show  a  diagram  of  connections  for  using  the  vacuum  tube  as  a 
detector. 

7.  Show  a  diagram  of  connections  for  using  the  vacuum  tube  as  a 
generator  of  undamped  oscillations. 

8.  Show  external  connections  for  using  the  S.  C.  R.  54  and  55 
together.     Where  do  you  use  the  dummy  brass  plug  I     Why  ? 

G. 

1.  Why  will  not  the  S.  C,  R.  54  receive  a  sustained  wave  signal, 
such  as  is  sent  out  by  the  S.  C.  R.  69  ? 

2.  Draw  a  sketch  of  the  panel  board  of  an  S.  C.  R.  70  showing  all 
binding  posts,  adjusting  knobs,  and  switches. 

3.  What  voltage  is  required  on  the  plate  circuit  of  a  V.  T.  1  tube 
and  why  ?  Of  a  V.  T.  2  tube  ?  Give  a  Ust  of  aJl  S.  C.  R.  instruments 
using  V.  T.  1  tubes  and  state  niunbers  of  tubes  used  in  each  instru- 
ment.   Do  the  same  for  V.  T.  2  tubes. 

4.  How  many  vacuum  tubes  are  in  the  S.  C.  R.  68  and  what  is 
the  purpose  of  each  ? 

5.  Explain  how  a  vacuum  tube  may  act  as  a  detector. 

6.  Explain  how  a  vacuum  tube  may  act  as  an  oscillator. 

7.  Explain  how  a  vacuum  tube  may  act  as  an  amplifier. 

8.  You  are  charging  a  lead  storage  battery,  the  specific  gravity 
ha^  reached  1,220,  and  on  continuing  the  charge  the  specific  gravity 
does  not  rise.     What  do  you  do } 


PART  II. 
A  course  of  traimngfor  radio  operatorB. 

SECTION  I. 
PURPOSE. 

This  course  has  been  prepared  as  a  handbook  for  the  use  of  teachers 
of  this  subject.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  used  primarily  by  radio 
expeirts,  though  it  is  felt  that 'the  methods  and  material  will  be 
useful  whereyer  students  wish  to  master  the  art  of  sending  and 
receiving  (translating)  messages  transmitted  by  wireless  telegraphy. 

The  practice  material  has  been  taken  from  a  more  extensive  list 
selected  and  arranged  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Thurstone,  of  the  Camegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  for  the  use  of  classes  in  that  institution. 

QUALIFIOATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Instructors  for  this  work  should  preferably  be  expert  telegraphers 
or  persons  who  hold  a  first-grade  radio  license.  Since  the  learner 
from  the  start  should  be  made  familiar  with  correct  sending,  he 
should  hear  no  radio  signals  sent  by  unskilled  amateurs  imtil  he  is 
able  to  re^ieive  with  fair  speed.  If  it  is  impossible  to  secure  qualified 
instructors,  some  really  skilled  amateur  may  start  a  class  while 
himself  acquiring  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  the  subject 
to  later  obtain  a  commercial  license  of  first  grade.  Women  with 
proper  qualifications  should  be  able  to  conduct  these  classes 
successfully. 

QUALIFIOATIONS  OF  MEN. 

Classes  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Board  must  be  free 
(though  a  returnable  registration  fee  may  be  charged)  and,  if  Smith- 
Hughes  aid  is  to  be  given,  imder  public  supervision  and  control. 
The  salary  of  the  instructor  must  in  this  case  be  paid  from  funds 
entirely  under  public  control.  Any  man  over  18  who  can  profit 
by  the  instruction  may  be  admitted  to  these  classes,  though  if  a  man 
is  over  draft  age  he  should  not  displace  one  subject  to  military 
service.  Commimities  may  also  admit  to  these  classes  any  other 
person  for  whom  this  training  is  supplemental  to  their  day  employ- 
ment. 

Classes  may  be  supervised  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  through  State  boards,  even  though  Smith-Hughes  aid  is 
not  desired*    To  such  classes  anyone  may  be  admitted  whom  the 

(36) 
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local  authorities  permit,  but  Federal  Board  c^tifieatM  will  not  be 
issued  unless  the  instruction  is  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Board 
standards. 

METHODS. 

The  work  should  be  taken  up  in  a  very  definite  way  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  secured.  From  the  very  beginning  the  student 
should  be  made  familiar  with  the  sound  of  the  signals  used  in  com- 
mercial work.  He  should  from  the  first  night  hear  the  letters  sent 
individually  at  correct  speed;  that  is,  with  the  dots,  dashes,  and 
spaces  of  the  correct  length.  This  means  that  a  dot  and  a  space 
between  separate  sounds  in  a  letter  should  occupy  the  same  interval 
of  time.  A  dash  should  take  as  much  time  as  three  dots,  the  space 
between  the  letters  in  a  word  the  time  of  three  dots,  and  the  space 
between  words  the  same  time  as  five  dots.'  In  order  to  get  a  correct 
idea  of  this,  a  skilled  operator  should  do  the  sending,  or  the  work 
may  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  phonograph  records  of  radio 
work,  which  are  available,  can  be  used. 

During  the  first  lessons  the  letters  and  characters  should  be 
explained  and  illustrated  on  the  blackboard  before  being  sent.  In 
this  way,  the  correct  visual  idea  of  the  comparative  lengths  may  be 
given  and  the  alphabet  learned  more  readily.  Cards  containing  the 
code  should  be  in  the  hands  of  each  student  from  the  first  night  so 
that  he  may  learn  the  alphabet  by  home  study.  Each  student  during 
the  receiving  work  should  write  each  letter  as  it  Is  sent.  The  written 
work  may  then  be  handed  in  for  correction  if  the  instructor  keeps 
a  record  of  what  he  sends  during  the  evening.  The  lessons  given 
in  this  bulletin  furnish  material  for  such  sending.  An  exercise  may 
be  sent  several  times  in  succession,  then  reversed  in  order  to  prevent 
the  men  from  memorizing  it.  By  alternation  of  these  exercises 
considerable  variety  of  work  may  be  obtained.  The  actual  sending 
of  work,  should  at  the  start  occupy  about  2  minutes,  then  a  brief 
interval  should  elapse  before  another  exercise  is  sent.  At  the  close 
of  each  session  a  progressive  speed  test  should  be  given.  This  is 
given  by  sending  slowly  at  first  so  that  everyone  can  get  every 
letter,  then  increasing  the  speed  until  at  the  close  of  the  exercise 
only  about  one-half  the  class  can  receive  what  is  sent.  This  plan  is 
found  to  increase  the  speed  of  receiving  very  materially. 

It  has  been  found  that  best  results  are  obtained  if  the  work  of  the 
class  consists  of  periods  of  from  15  to  25  minutes,  during  which  the 
closest  attention  is  required;  these  periods  should  be  followed  by 
periods  of  5  minutes  or  more  of  complete  relaxation.  This  procedure 
is  less  fatiguing  for  students  and  instructor  and  the  results  are  much 
better  than  from  attempted  intensive  work  for  long  periods. 

>  8«e  Robison'8  Manaal,  page  219. 
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After  the  class  has  been  in  operation  a  short  time,  it  will  be  well 
to  form  several  groups  in  accordance  with  the  skill  of  the  men.  In 
this  way  each  student  will  be  able  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  his  ability 
warrants. 

No  theoretical  work  is  included  in  this  course,  since  the  purpose 
is  simply  to  teach  men  to  send  and  receive  messages  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  Where  speed  is  not  essential,  the  theoretical  work 
^iven  in  the  course  for  radiomechanics  may  be  used.  More  advanced 
theory  could  be  profitably  given  only  to  those  who  have  considerable 
maturity  and  scientific  training.  It  is  also  very  difficult  to  give 
advanced  work  without  real  sets  of  apparatus.  The  present  laws, 
however,  prevent  the  erection  of  aerials  except  under  Government 
supervision.     (See  Appendix  G,  p.  70.) 

EQUIPMENT. 

For  the  first  7  lessons,  or  until  alphabet^  punctuation  marks,  and 
figures  are  learned,  a  single  key  and  a  high-pitched  buzzer  will  be  all 
that  is  necessary  for  a  group  of  20  to  30.  Later  each  student  should 
have  a  head  receiver  so  as  to  get  used  to  receiving  messages  in  this 
manner.  When  sending  practice  begins — at  the  end  of  about  15 
hours — keys  should  be  available  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  6  students  at 
least.  If  these  are  legless  and  connected  as  in  Fig.  1,  #3  (p.  12) ,  it  will 
be  easy  to  arrange  for  each  one  in  the  group  to  send  in  his  turn. 

The  connections  given  in  the  diagrams  are  suggestive  only.  Many 
others  may.  be  used.  Fig.  1,  #1,  shows  the  simple  arrangement  to 
send  the  buzzer  note  by  means  of  a  single  key.  If  two  ordinary  tele- 
graph keys  are  placed  in  series,  two  people  can  practice  sending 
alternately.  Keys  might  also  be  connected  in  multiple,  but  for 
this  work  such  a  comiection  is  not  desirable.  Fig.  1,  #2,  shows  a 
method  of  wiring  a  room  or  table  so  that  the  sound  of  the  buzzer 
itself  is  not  heard.  The  key  opens  and  closes  the  secondary  of  the 
buzzer  or  induction  coil  circuit.  Head  phones  of  low  resistance  (40 
to  80  ohms)  may  be  fastened  to  snap  connectors,  soldered  to  the 
wires  at  each  place  as  indicated.  It  is  possible  to  put  a  buzzer  in 
series  with  the  primary  of  a  telephone  induction  coil  taking  the  cur- 
rent for  the  head  phones  from  the  secondary  circuit. 

The  snap  connectors  indicated  on  the  diagram  should  preferably 
be  the  tooth-spring  connectors  (Fahnestock)  that  are  obtainable  at 
supply  stores.  The  ordinary  cord  tip  may  then  be  snapped  under 
these  connectors,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  discontinue  work  it  is 
easily  released.  Binding  posts  may  be  used,  but  they  are  less  desirable 
than  the  snap  connectors.  Fig.  1,  #3,  is  a  modification  of  Fig.  1,  #2, 
showing  how  a  legless  key  may  be  inserted  at  each  desk  and  the  signals 
sent  from  it.  It  is  suggested  that  spring  tips  be  used  for  the 
attachment  of  the  head  phoaoi  and  that  binding  pos  s  bo  used  for 
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the  attachment  of  the  key.  This  will  preyent  improper  comiections 
and  will  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  snaps  will  release  the 
cords  easily,  thereby  preventing  damage  to  the  cord  tips  if  a  sudden 
strain  is  brought  on  the  connecting  wires. 

It  is  possible  to  adjust  a  telegraph  sounder  on  a  110-volt  A.  C. 
60-cycle  circuit  in  series  with  a  lamp  and  key  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  produce  the  necessary  wireless  tone.  A  *' howler"  telephone 
set  may  be  used  to  produce  the  wireless  note  also. 

Advanced  instruction  will  simply  consist  of  sending  code  and 
straight  matter  at  the  highest  speed  possible  for  the  group.  This 
will  obviously  be  impossible  unless  the  instructor  has  considerable 
skill. 

Code  or  cipher  work  should  not  be  taken  up  at  the  early  part  of 
the  coiu^e,  but  may  be  brought  into  the  work  when  the  class  has  a 
speed  of  10  words.  This  work  is  the  real  test  of  the  ability  of  the 
student  and  is  a  most  necessary  part  of  the  work  in  war  practice. 

The  students  should  be  ranked  in  words  per  minute,  a  word  being 
considered  as  five  letters.  It  is  suggested  that  tests  for  rank  be 
given  at  least  once  a  week  and  the  students  regrouped  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  these  tests.  Best  results  will  be  obtained  if  each 
student  works  at  his  full  capacity  at  all  times. 

SECTION  II. 

The  exercises  and  lessons  in  this  part  are  taken  from  material  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Thurstone,  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  instructor  is  urged  to  send  each  letter  atfuU  speed.  Kegulate  the 
speed  of  sending  by  lengthening  the  time  interval  between  the  letters 
and  words;  never  between  the  parts  of  a  letter.  Each  letter  should 
be  given  its  normal  rapid  sound  with  short  clear  dots  and  with  the 
time  interval  between  dots  and  dashes  equal  in  length  to  the  dots. 
The  time  interval  between  letters  should,  of  course,  be  greater  at  the 
start  than  when  speed  is  attained. 

The  exercises  may  be  repeated  as  many  times  as  seems  wise.  It  is 
well,  however,  not  to  send  the  same  exercise  for  too  long  a  period, 
since  the  class  will  memorize  the  characters.  This  may  be  prevented 
by  sending  first  forward,  then  backward,  or  by  alternating  two  or 
three  in  consecutive  exercises. 

In  code  practice  send  the  exercise  (about  20  symbols),  then  ask  one 
of  the  students  to  read  what  has  been  sent.  It  also  adds  to  the 
interest  to  send  a  series  of  symbols  two  or  three  times,  then  in  the 
midst  of  the  third  sending  stop  and  ask  a  member  of  the  class  what  is 
the  next  symbol  to  come.  It  is  also  well  to  adopt  actual  code  practice 
by  repeating  symbols;  thus,  if  cxyn^  is  the  code  word,  it  may  be  sent 
CO — 22 — yy — nn — na  or  cxyna — cxyna. 
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J 
K 


CcnUxntmiUil  or  International  Morse  Telegraphic  Code. 
(See  Bobiflon,  p.  219,  for  ad4itional  symbols.) 


B  — 

0  ~ 

D  — 

E  . 

F  •• 

G  — 

H  •• 


•  • 


•  • 


M    — — 


O  - 
P     . 

Q   - 

R     • 

S  •' 
T  - 
U 

V 

w 

X 

Y 
Z 


•  • 


•  • 


3 
4 
6 
6 

•7 
8 
0 


•  • 


0   —  —  — . 

Period  ••  • 
Comma  •  i" 
Question  •  • 
Exclamation 
Colon    — ■  ■— 


•  • 


•  •  • 


Semicolon 


Dash    ■-  ••• 


Hyphen    i— 
Quotation     • 
Apostrophe 
Fraction  line 
Parenthesis 
Underline     • 
*  Double  dash 
Distress  call 
Attention    ■ 
Error     •••• 


•  •  •• 


•  • 


•  •  • 


1  Used  as  "break"  to  separate  preamble  from  address,  address  from  text,  text  from  signature,  etc. 
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ELEMENTARY   LESSONS. 

LESSON  I. 

Exerdse  U — Explain  T,  M,  O,  on  the  blackboard  and  on  the  buzzor. 
MOMTMOTMTOTTMOOTOOMMTMMOMTOOTT 

Exercise  9* — ^Explain  E,  I,  S,  H,  oq  blackboard  and  buzzer. 
EIHEHEEHISSISSHSISIISEIHHIEEHE 

Exerdae  »5. — ^Explain  T,  M,  O,  E,  I,  S,  H,  on  blackboard  and  buzzer. 
EOIETMOTIMMTSHHOSSHMIEETHITMOS 

Exercise  4. — ^Explain  A,  U,  V,  on  blackboard  and  buzzer. 
AUVAVUAAVUAUUAVUAVUUVAAVUVUVAV 

Exercise  6. — Explain  N,  D,  B,  on  blackboard  and  buzzer. 
NDDBDNDBNNDBBNBDBNNBDBNBDDNBDN 

Exercise  6. — ^Explain  A,  U,  V,  N,  D,  B,  on  blackboard  and  buzzer, 
ANUVUNADBVDBVNABUDVDABNUNVBAUD 

LESSON  n. 

Exercise  7. — Review: 

SOMTIHTEEIMHSSOHHSTMMITOMTEIOE 

Exercise  5.— Review: 
DUABVNUNBADVDUBANVBDVBDANUVUNA 

Exercise  5.— ^Explain  R,  L,  F,  on  blackboard  and  buzzer. 
FRFLRFLLRFLRLFLRLFRFRRFLLFRFRL 

Eourdse  10. — Explain  K,  C,  X,  on  blackboard  and  buzzer. 
KXCCKKXCXKXCXXKXCKXCKXKCXXKKCC 

Exercise  It. — Explain  R,  L,  F,  K,  C,  X,  on  blackboard  and  buzzer. 

RXFKLCRXFLCRFCLKRCFXRCKFLXKCLK 

Exercise  12. — Review: 
EOIETMOTIMMTSHHOSSHMIEETHITMOS 

■ 

LESSON  in. 

Exercise  IS. — Review: 
DUABVNUNBADVDUBANVBDANBANUVUNA 

Exercise  I4. — ^Review: 
KLCKXLFKCTXFCKRLXFORLFCRCLKPXR 

Exercise  15. — Explain  W,  P,  G,  Z,  on  blackboard  and  buzzer. 
PWZGPWPZGWZPGWZPGWZPGPWZWPZGWP 

Exercise  16. — ^Explain  J,  Q,  Y,  on  blackboard  and  buzzer. 
JQYQJYQYJJQYJQYJYQYJYQJQYJQJYQ 

Exercise  17. — Explain  W,  P,  G,  Z,  J^  Q,  Y,  on  blackboard  and 
buzzer 

GWPWJZQWGYJPZQGPJW  WYZGQPJPYWYZ 

Exerdne  18. — Review: 
EOIETMOTIMMTSHHOSSHIEETHITMOST 
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bSSSON    IT, 

Exercise  19. — Review: 
ANUVUNADBVDBVNABUDVDABUDVDABNU 

Exercise  20. — ^Review: 
RXFKLCRXFLCRFXLKRCFXRCKFLXKCLK 

Exercise  St . — R  eview : 
GWPWJZQWGYJPZQGPJWUZGQPJPYWYZQ 

Exercise  22. — Review : 
IIRBQGYAPUFSZOCETJNRCWNKUDYFVLM 

Exercise  2S. — Explain  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  on  blackboard  and  buzzer. 
325154352153  4  53121341423145242 

Exercise  24* — ^Explain  6,  7,  8,  9,  zero,  on  blackboard  and  buzzer. 
807960708679076809608670089678 

LE880N  v. 

Exercise  24- — Explain  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  on  blackboard  and 
buzzer. 
1094283752684391607  5.05  28361    497 

F^ercLse  2^  "^Review  i 
MLVDTSUKNWCRNJTECOZSFIPAYGQBRH 

Exercise  27. — ^Review : 
794163825057061934862573824910 

Exercise  28. — Review : 
1AG9EW8BH27FLCP3MY6DRN4S005TKW 

Exercise  29. — ^Explain  ,  ;  :  on  blackboard  and  buzzen 

Exercise  SO. — Explain  .   1  -  "  on  blackboard  and  buzzer. 

LESSON    VI. 

Exercise  SI. — Explain  /  '  (  on  blackboard  and  buzzer. 

Exercise  32. — Explain  .   1  -'',;:/'(  on  blackboard  and  buz- 
zer. 

Exercise  SS. — ^Review : 
MLVDTSUKNECRNJTWXOZSFIPAYGQNRII 

fjterdse  S4. — ^Review: 
794163825067061934862573  8  249   10 

Exercise  S6. — ^Review: 
KT500S4NRD6YM3PCLF72HB8WE9GA1Z 

Exercise  SO. — Review: 
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LB8SON   Vn. 

Exercise  S7. — Review: 
A^   1S?5K."2196CQ4U8M:T3G7,C)WA 

Exercise  38. — Review : 
T98;J2RB7lD,L6Z6ZN3HO-V(P4X/F, 

Exercise  39. — ^ReviiDw: 
7.10    ?. 2  6-929"  8815,  3;370:4/46'5( 

Exercise  40* — Work  for  speed  in  recognizing  the  following  short 
words: 

bo  an  go  me  no  up  in  or  is  it  or  go  me  an  in  be   is  no  it  up 
bo  me  go  in  me  or  no  is  up  it  or  it  is  in  up  no  me  go  am  be 

Exercise  4^. — Work  for  speed  in  recognizing  the  following  words: 
by  he  my  so  if  an  on  as  at  of  if  so  he  by  as  on  my  an  of  at 
he  at  by  of  as  an  my  so  on  if  of  at  as  on  an  if  so  my  he  by 

Exercise  42. — Work  for  speed  in  recognizing  the  following  words: 
be  go  by  he  me  my  no  so  up  if  am  an  in  or  or  as  is  at  it  of 
go  he  my  so  if  an  on  as  at  of  be  by  me  no  up   am  in  or  is  it 

CODE    PBACTICE   TABLE. 

This  table  is  given  for  convenience  in  code  sending.    The  lines  of 
characters  may  be  read  up  or  down  or  from  right  to  left  or  diago- 
nally.   By  using  the  numbers  at  the  top  of  the  columns  and  at  the 
right  side  the  instructor  may  indicate  what  has  been  read  without 
the  necessity  of  writing  the  characters  separately,  thus: 
*'6d"  means  the  sixth  column  was  read  down. 
*'3r"  means  the  third  column  was  read  to  the  right. 
"Ivdr"  means  the  reading  began  at  the  top  of  the  iSrst  ver- 
'  tical  column  and  was  read  diagonally  to  the  right. 


(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)   (6)  (6)  (7)  (8)   (9)  (10)  (U)(12)(13)(14)(15)(W)(17)(18)(19)(a0)<21)  (22)  (23)  (24) 

C2F,     K:     09WD     .GIXU;     Q()M8A3  J      '' 

L7SI     P6E/     H?YR4V''     TO-NZI     5  B     K 

9     Q6Y8AxJ.     F6BV?LZ'     F4E:     R  0     M 
2     09D;     I()S,     1C8U'NIGT7?/KHA 

:     FYE.3KBOHZUIC5PTAW4N?  HI 

/     G3LCX!MQ'^T-R2VPBZU1S9  AW 

9     CH:     P2XB8V.     F-0IA6Q1''IN  5      J 

D'     L3R,     TZE()K;     W4G/     S0U?M7  Y     B 

6Q;P5A,WY-G7PIB40/H;N'  RX 

Eei'^MlSXJ,     L8D?T9U()G70-  ?      F      ( 

WORD   LISTS   FOR   ADVANCED   LESSONS. 


1) 
2) 
3) 

4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 
8) 
9) 
0) 


The  following  word  lists  are  to  be  used  for  the  receiving  tests. 
The  average  length  of  word  in  each  list  is  five  letters. 
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^ 


daily 

fact 

change 

strange 

chase 

choice 

bath 

web 


advance 

praise 

rainy 

rank 

pin 

cap 

stem 

plain 


faith 

stamp 

hurt 

rod 

wharves 

stable 

rode 

handy 


maple 

stream 

war 

wriggle 

fail 

warmer 

bam 

tri^er 


had 

worthy 

legions 

trade 

wide 

limb 

oak 

feeble 


author 

initial 
toll 
evoke 
usher 

import 


wrangle 

ezjplam 

bnef 

base 

camp 

danger 

flatter 


strait 

breathe 

inch 

range 

plaster 

loin 

hat 

hammer 


Tom 

furnace 

patient 

drape 

not 

waif 

gather 

sailor 


scalp 

aunt 

man 

taught 

bathe 

concise 

starve 


sport 

realize 

prefer 

mad 

arch 

achieve 

exist 

shape 


day 

cow 

mercy 

enemies 

just 

vision 

valor 

certain 


LIST    NO.  1. 

• 

dispute 

pebble 

crime 

crackle 

case 

dam 

dainty 

nor 

saddle 

help 

aim 

claim 

lamb 

teacher 

shadow 

lathe 

LIST  MO.  1. 

dim 

saunter 

crimp 

rip 

happen 
finally 

post 
eclipse 

daisy 

rob 

hid 

board 

voice 

surf 

afraid 

LT8T  NO.  8. 

crape 
darling 

globe 

hop 

cut 

crab 

alarmed 

tub 

staple 

waist 

dust 

church 

wood 

shouted 

adjourn 

LIST  NO.   4. 

bee 

observe 

daunt 

yarn 

distant 

warmth 

worm 

briskly 

dance 

egg 

flaunt 

pause 

path 

eraser 

awe 

ward 

LIST  NO.   5. 

extend 

quickly 

satisfy 

powers 

but 

explain 

cone 

know 

ride 

state 

circle 

rim 

its 

divine 

vital 

raid 

LIST  NO.  «. 

rude 

hither 

normal 

fortune 

ant 

next 

waged 

gag 

yoke 

chant 

mob 

benefit 

ap|NX)ve 

hear 

answer 

rumor 

watt 
mad 

can 

•tagger 

dairy 

tax 

spire 

bridge 


benefit 

bit 

mill 

chief 

thrash 

naughty 

pity 

scrape 


banner 

cable 

tar 

servant 

gate 

age 

caught 

tabto 


her 

twelfth 

scarf 

garret 

wit 

daub 

measure 

gaunt 


senous 

board 

total 

bold 

execute 

regret 

mop 


eel 

moment 

case 

proof 

examine 

alSes 
city 
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Brazil 

wash 

compete 

net 

ought 
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SAMPLE  TELEOBAMS. 

The  followinjg  list  of  practice  telegrams  was  obtained  through  the 
courtesy  of  CoL  J.  B.  Allison,  of  the  Signal  Corps: 

1. 

From:  Col.  Leslie  McClean,  commanding  119th  infantry  r^ment. 

At:  Front  line  trench— Belgium,  Sheet  28  N.  W.  Edition  3B. 

Map  location:  B.  7.  b.  7.  3. 

Date:  2/13/16. 

To:  Col.  Robert  Jones,  commanding  14th  infantry  regiment. 

You  will  collect  all  dirty  socks  and  have  same  sent  down  ^rith  ration  party  to-night 
aaa. 

2. 

From:  Col.  William  Woods,  Commanding  13th  infantry  regiment. 

At:  Front  line  trench,  Trench  Map — Roclincourt  51B  N.  W.  1.    Edition  5 A. 

Map  location:  B.  13.  a-  8-1/4.  8. 

Date:  2/18/17. 

To:  Col.  Robert  Mc Arthur,  commanding  14th  infantry  regiment. 

Gaa  alert  will  be  on  until  further  orders  from  Brigade  aaa. 

Have  six  men  and  N.  C.  O.  report  at  once  to  proceed  on  machine  gun  course  aaa. 

These  men  will  be  rationed  for  24  hours  aaa. 

Ail  men  will  be  paid  24  francs  by  your  paymaster  aaa. 

Ascertain  at  once  location  of  trench  mortar  firing  on  your  front  line  between  B.  13.  a.. 
8-1/4.  7  and  B.  13.  a.  8-1/4.  6  aaa.  . 

Report  at  once  to  these  headquarters  amount  of  reserve  ammunition  in  your  iront 
line  trenches  aaa. 

How  many  trained  machine  gunners  have  you  in  your  Battalion  aaa. 

3. 

From:  Col.  William  Brush,  commanding  123rd  infantry  regiment.- 

At:  Front  line  trench, — France — Sheet  36B — Edition  6. 

Map  location:  B.  7.  d.  8-1/4.  6. 

Date:  Sfibjll. 

To:  Col.  E.  J.  Long,  commanding  12lBt  infantry  regiment. 

Have  your  billeting  officer  proceed  to  Bruay  to  investigate  billeting  for  your  Bat- 
talion aaa. 
Proceed  at  once  to  Town  lirfajor  aaa. 

4. 

From:  Capt.  Sam  Gibson,  commanding  3rd  infantry  regiment. 

At:  Front  line  trench  Roclincourt  5lB  N.  W.  1  Edition  5A.    Scale  1  :  10,000. 

Map  location:  B.  7.  d.  6-1/2.  9-^/4. 

Date:  2/13/17. 

To:  Col.  James  Rocker,  Commanding  34th  infantry  regiment. 

Report  at  once  if  any  signal  was  seen  from  any  sector  being. dropped  from  airplaii< •<<. 
this  A.  M.  at  10.15  aaa. 

6. 

Ftoqi:  Col.  Walter  Scott,  commanding  45th  infantry  regiment. 

At:  Front  line  trench,  Belfi:ium— Sheet  28  N.  W. 

Map  location:  B.  7.  d.  8-1/4.  6. 

Date:  3/15/16. 

To:  Col.  A.  R.  Maxon,  commanding  17th  infantry  regiment. 

You  will  be  relieved  by  the  126th  infantry  Bn.  on  the  night  of  Feb.  26  aaa. 
Relief  will  be  complete  by  10.30  of  this  night  aaa. 
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6. 

From:  Col.  James  Brown,  commanding  122nd  infantiy  lament. 

At:  Front  line  trench,  France,  Sheet  36B— Edition  6. 

Map  location:  A.  7.  d.  6. 

Date:  2/14/17. 

To:  Col.  FYank  Raahen,  commanding  124th  infantry  regiment. 

Lieut.  E.  R.  Townaend  will  report  to  Battalion  Headquarters  at  once  aaa. 

7. 

From:  Col.  John  Doe,  commanding  12lBt  infantry  regiment. 

At:  Front  line  trench,  Trench  Map,  France,  Sheet  36B,  Edition  6. 

Map  location:  B.  7.  d.  fr-1/4,  9-3/4. 

Date:  2/16/15. 

To:  Col.  E.  J.  Long,  commanding  5th  Infantry  Regiment. 

You  will  raid  front  line  trench  at  10.15  to-night  aaa. 

Raiding  party  to  consiet  of  one  officer,  2  N.  C.  O.'s  and  20  men  aaa. 

You  are  to  enter  enemy's  front  line  system  aaa. 

Ascertain  all  information  possible  aaa. 

Bring  back  any  prisoners  you  can  aaa. 

Prisoners  will  be  escorted  to  Brigade  Headquarters  for  examination  aaa. 

8. 

From:  Col.  Clarence.Buck,  Commanding  43rd  Infantry  Regiment. 

At:  Front  line  trench;  Trench  Map— Belgium,  Sheet  28  N.  W.    Edition  3B. 

Map  location:  B.  7.  b.  7.  .3. 

Date:  2/16/17. 

To:  Col.  James  Doe,  commanding  124th  Infantry  Regiment. 

You  will  relieve  front  line  system  the  night  of  Feb.  19  aaa. 
Relief  to  be  complete  by  12  o'clock  midnight  on  this  date  aaa. 

9. 

From:  Col.  James  Dawson,  commanding  15th  Infantry  Regiment. 

At:  Front  line  trench,  France — Sheet  36B— Edition  6. 

Map  location:  B.  8.  c.  2.  2. 

Date:  2/15^6. 

To:  Col.  Robert  Bums,  commanding  43rd  Infantry  Regiment. 

Detail  25  men,  2  N.  C.  O.  to  report  to  these  headquarters  on  March  2nd  at  10.00  A.  M. 
to  proceed  on  forestry  work  aaa. 
These  men  will  be  assigned  for  15  days  aaa. 
Twenty-four  hours  rations  will  be  carried  aaa. 
They  will  be  paid  20  francs  in  advance  aaa. 

10. 

From:  Col.  John  Doe,  commanding  12l8t  Infantry  Regiment. 

At:  Rront  line  trench.  Trench  Map,  Roclincourt,  51B,  N.  W.  1.    Edition  5A.    Scale 

1 :  10,000. 
Map  location:  B.  7.  b.  7.  3. 
Date:  3/15/16. 
To:  Col.  James  Luckey,  commanding  134th  Infantry  Regiment. 

You  will  raid  front  line  trench  at  10.15  to-night  aaa. 

Raiding  party  to  consist  of  one  officer,  2  N.  C.  O's,  and  20  men  aaa. 

You  are  to  enter  enemy's  front  line  system  aaa. 

Ascertain  all  information  possible  aaa. 

Bring  back  any  prisoners  you  can  aaa. 

Prisoners  will  be  eecwted  to  Brigade  Headquarters  for  examination  aaa. 
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11. 

From:  Col.  Fred  Dunn,  comnuakding  65th  Infanti^  ReginMBi. 

At:.  Fh>nt  line  trench— Frasce—Sheel  3%B — Edition  6. 

Map  location:  B.  8.  d.  8-1/4.  8. 

Date:  2/15/17. 

To:  Gol.  Cmin  Oibonie,  commanding  43d  Infantry  Regiment. 

You  will  keep  up  during  the  night  of  March  Ist  an  intermittent  indirect  machine  gun 
fire  on  trench — ^Map  location  A.  46.7  aaa. 

12. 

From:  Col.  James  George,  commanding  23rd  Infantry  Regiment. 

At:  Front  line  trench— France— Sheet  36B— Edition  6. 

Iii4>  locati<m:  B.  7.  d.  8-1/4.  6. 

Date:  3/15A6. 

To:  Ool.  8am  Jonee,  commanding  45th  Infantry  Regiment. 

Report  at  once  to  headquarters  any  activities  noticed  by  you  of  the  enemy  aaa. 
You  will  send  in  situation  and  wind  report  at  9  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  daily  aaa. 

13. 

F^xun:  Col.  Herbert  Rankin,  commanding  143rd  Infantry  Regiment* 

At  Fr(mt  line  trench— Rolincourt  51B  N.  W.  1.    Edition  5A. 

Map  location:  B.  8.  d.  6-1/2.&-3/4. 

Date:  2/13/17. 

T6:  Col.  FVank  Sylvas,  commanding  146th  R^ment. 

All  officers  will  report  at  once  to  Battalion  Headquarters  aaa. 

14. 

F^m:  Col.  John  Enright,  commanding  45th  Infantry  Regiment. 

At:  ¥ront  line  trench,  Belgium,  sheet  28  N.W.    Edition  3B. 

ICap  location:  A.  17.  b.  5.  7. 

Date:  3^/16. 

To:  Col.  L.  J.  Piatt,  commanding  3l8t  Infantry  Regiment. 

Detail  25  men  and  one  officer  to  report  to  Engineer's  dump  at  3:10  on  the  afternoon 
of  3larch  lat— map  location — A.  17.  b.  6.  7. 
They  will  be  met  by  Lieut  Geoige  James  who  will  conduct  them  to  their  work  aaa. 

15. 

From:  Col.  Herbert  Hood,  commandinf?  12l8t  Infantry  Regiment. 

At:  Frontline  trench— Belgium,  sheet  28  N.  W.    Edition  3B. 

Map  location:  A.  17.  b.  6.  7. 

Date:  2/13/16. 

To:  Col.  James  Robinson,  commanding  34th  Infantry  Regi'nent. 

You  will  send  out  tonight,  March  15,  two  patrols  aaa. 

One  between  the  hours  of'12  M.  and  2  A.  M.  aaa. 

The  other  between  the  hours  of  2  A.  M.  and  4  A.  M.  aaa. 

Patrol  to  consist  of  one  N.  C.  0.  and  four  men  aaa. 

They  will  patrol  between  map  locations  B.  17.  b.  6.  7  and  B.  17.  b.  5.  C. 

16. 

From:  Col.  Robert  Dodds,  commanding  56th  Infantry  Regiment. 

At:  Front  line  trench.  Trench  Map— Rolincourt  51 B  *X.  W .  1.    Edition  6A. 

Map  location:  B.  13.  a.  8-1/4.8. 

Date:  2^8/17. 

To:  CiA.  James  Rook,  commanding  G5th  Infantry-  Regiment. 

At  2.15  P.  M.  this  date  heavy  artillery  will  open  fire  on  Map  location  B.  12.  a.  7.  7. 
which  will  keen  up  intensive  fire  for  15  minutes  aaa. 
Your  men  wul  open  a  slow  rate  of  rifle  fire  on  the  enemy  trenches  aaa. 

7470»^— 18— 
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17. 

From  Unteraee  Boat  IT.  Zweiundzwaiisig. 
At  Meer  aus  Haken  dee  Unter  Lands. 
18  dee  Marzes    6:30  AM    No.  39. 
To  Grund  des  Kri^fsflottes,  Hambuig. 

Vier  Kriegee  Booten  des  Fiendes  geBehen  waron  am  Hialb  deben.  heutelfor^sie 
fahrten  nach  Osten.  Schmidt,  Kapitan. 

18. 
From  Ordnance  Depot. 
At  Cherbourg,  France. 
10  Mar.  18    2:19  PM    No.  40. 
To  Chief  Ordnance  Officer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Transport  Beuford  arrived  this  morning  8,000  tons  munitions  dears  tonight. 

Darcy,  P6rt  Captain. 

19. 
From  Collector  of  Customs. 
At  Port  Townsend,  Washn. 
1  Jul.  18    3:17  PM    No.  41. 
To  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cutter  Snohomish  picked  up  jollyboat  containing  eij^ht  survivors  of  transport  Dix, 
which  floundered  ofi  Table  Rock  last  night.  Any  information  throwing  li^t  on 
disaster  impossible  until  survivors  can  be  interviewed.  Addison. 

20. 
From  Hangar  13. 
At  Dillman  Field,  France. 
1  Aug.  18    2:34  AM    No.  42. 
To  Col.  O'Brien,  Chief  Signal  Oflicer,  Havre,  France. 

Machines  1380  and  2361  not  returned.    Absent  sixteen  hours.  Murray. 

21. 
From  3rd  Sanitury  Train. 
At  4th  Brigade  Hq. 

12  Sept.  18    8:12  AM    No.  43. 

To  Suiitary  OflSlcer,  5th  Brigade,  Hougemont,  France. 

Request  that  musicians  not  on  duty  be  assigned  to  this  train  as  sanitary  inspectora. 

Fiilion,  Lieut. 
22. 

From  3rd  Provisional  Seamen's  Brigade. 

At  Nieuport,  Belgium. 

1  Mar.  18    3:42  FM.    No.  47. 

To  Commanding  General  A.  E.  F.,  Fhmce. 

This  brigade  landed  this  morning.  Propose  to  attack  ten  AM.  Have  begun  heavy 
barrage  from  Monitors.    Enemy  replying  vigorously  to  their  Are. 

Ward,  Comdg. 
23. 
From  Lieut.  Butler. 
At  Rheims. 

13  Oct.  18    3:19  PM    No.  48. 

To  Capt.  Murphy,  Hq  6th  Field  Bn.,  Soissons. 

Just  learned  of  your  arrival.    Congratulations.  Butler. 

24. 
F  C  Jenkins  Comdr.  S.  S.  Chester: 

Proceed  to  Brooklyn  at  once  and  await  further  orders.  You  will  be  allowed  three 
days  time  for  coaling.  Bullard. 

25. 
Lieut  H  y  Hardinff  Co  A  1st  Bn: 

Observation  Balloon  No  5  reports  column  artillery  moving  along  road  south  of  HIU 
26.    Range  8000  yards.  Seigt  Donath. 
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20. 

From  Commanding  General  3rd  Division. 
At  LaDgfdng. 

16  Feb  18    3.05  PM    No.  49.    Radio. 
To  Commanding  Officer  Artillery  Brigade. 

Send  six  batteries  horse  artillery  to  rei)ort  commanding  officer  advance  guard, 
Atchison  Cross,  ammunition  train  to  follow  immediately. 

MiUer,  Oomdg  3rd  Div. 
27. 
From  Cavalry  Fbtrol  No.  4. 
At  Frenchmana 

16  Feb  18    2:30  PM 'No.  4.    Buzzer. 
To  Commanding  Officer  Advance  Guard. 

F&trol  fired  on  by  enemy  cavalry.  Patrol  of  apparently  twenty  men  one  mile  east 
of  this  point.  Have  taken  cover  on  creek  bank.  Shall  I  try  to  hold  this  point  or 
return?  I>avis.  Sgt. 

28. 
From  Contact  Patrol  No.  1. 
M  Wilsons  Farm. 

15  Feb  18    10:10  AM    No.  1.    Foot  Messenger. 
To  Outpost  Commander  Thyers  Courthouse. 

Enemy  cavalry  about  2  troops  riding  south.  Great  activity  in  camp.  Am  going 
forward  to  point  62.  Trevor,  Lieut. 

29. 
•From  Officers  Patrol  No.  1. 
At  Point  48. 

10  Feb  18    7:55  AM.    No.  1.    Foot  Messenger. 
To  C.  O.  5th  F.  B.  S.  0.  Point  100. 

Enemy  trench  about  one  regiment  on  Lecompton  Road  due  south.  Artillery 
taking  position  on  high  ground  to  southwest.    Will  remain  in  observation. 

Trevor,  UmiL 
30. 
From  7th  Railroad  Engineers. 
At  Pkris,  France. 

17  Feb.  18    3:25  PM.    No.  44. 

To  Chief  of  Engineera,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Regiment  badly  in  need  of  experienced  railroad  telegraphers  and  despatchecs. 
Suggest  transfers  of  men  that  may  be  qualified  for  raibood  service  from  the  various 
field  tmita  as  they  can  be  replaced. 

Honetschlager,  Major. 
31. 
From  Remount  Depot. 
At  Nancy,  France. 
17  Feb.  18    253    No.  45. 
To  Chief  Quartermaster,  6th  Division,  Boulogne,  France. 

Three  hundred  horses,  two  iiundred  fifty  pack  mules  and  two  hundred  draft  mules 
forwarded  this  morning. 

Clancy,  Colonel. 
32. 
Fnnn  Pack  Train  6. 
At  en  route. 

12  Mar.  18    12:01  AM.    No.  46. 
To  Chief  Pfccker,  3rd  Brigade,  Vo^gee,  France. 

Epidemic  glanders  prevalent  this  train.  Eighty  •.nim^l*?  incapacitated  on  morning 
report.    Need  another  veterinarian  badly. 

Queen. 
33. 
From  Firet  Aid  Station. 
At  Front  line  trench. " 
5  Sept.  18    12:45  AM.    No.  49. 
To  Base  Hospital  No.  1. 

Five  seriously  injured  enemy  raid  at  midnight.  Immediate  attendance  necessary 
to  save  life. 

Beardsley,  Lieut. 
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34. 
From  Picket  line,  3rd  Cavalry. 
At  Roulera,  France. 
3  Dec.  18    6  PM.    No.  50. 
To  Pint  Sei^eant,  Co.  A  6th  F.  6n.,  Hq. 

Three  pack  animals  crippled  in  to-day*8  marching.  Cannot  be  uflod  for  several 
days. 

Hughes,  Sgt. 
35. 
From  C.  O.,  Co.  "A"  99th  Infantry. 
At  Sector  17. 

25  Oct.  17    3.50  AM.    No.  9.    Tele^ph. 
To  Commanding  Greneral,  Fourth  Brigade. 

SmiJl  force  enemy  attacked  at  three  AM  Sector  eeventeen  were  driven  off  after 
ten  minutes  fighting  with  a  loss  five  killed  several  wounded  including  three  prison- 
era,  our  loss  Cmporal  Smith  killed,  Private  Johnson  and  Peck  slightly  wounded. 

James,  Lieut. 
36. 

From  C.  O.,  Co.  "A"  5th  Field  Battalion,  S.  C. 
At  St.  Marie. 

26  Oct.  17    1150  AM.    No.  12.    Telephone. 
To  Commanding  Officer,  5th  F.  Bn. 

Ijarge  radio  set  and  truck  totally  destroyed  by  enemy  shell.  Riish  reserve  equip- 
ment to  LaBoyne. 

Holmes,  Oapt. 
37. 
From  C.  O.,  5th  F.  Bn.,  S.  0. 
At  Sedan. 

25  Oct.  17    11:50  AM.    No.  9.    Buzzer. 
To  C.  O.,  Co.  "A"  5th  F.  Bn.  S.  (\ 

Send  an  officer  and  fifteen  enlisted  men  including  two  radio  oper^tore  to  report  to 
Commanding  Officer  Seventy-seventh  Infa»itry  near  Vosges. 

Franklin,  Major. 
38. 
Prom  C.  0.,  134th  Infantry. 
At  VoKes. 

25  Jan.  17    10  AM.    No.  6  Radio. 
To  CO.,  19th  Cavalry. 

Send  troop  cavalry  to  Point  ninety-seven  to  relieve  troop  there  now. 

Williams,  Major. 
39, 
From  C.  O.,  7th  F.  Bn.,  S.  C. 
AtXavien. 

23  Nov.  17    9  AM.    No.  3.    Radio. 
To  C.  O.,  1st  P.  ArtiUery. 

8erg«int  Johnson  with  eight  men  reporting  to  you  to-night  to  keep  all  buzzer  lines 
in  repair. 

Jones,  Oapt. 
40. 
From  C.  O.,  72nd  Infantry. 
At  Duncoiute. 

15  Jan.  18    8:30  PM.    No.  1.    Telegraph. 
To  C.  O.,  2nd  F.  Signal  Bn. 

Arrange  for  radio  communication  between  these  headquarters  and  Commanding 
Officer  Third  Battalion  at  Point  two  hiindred  yardp  east  Summit  Hill  for  nine  seven, 
position  to  be  taken  up  at  seven  AM.  P'^venf^'nth  January. 

Evans,  Major. 
41. 
From  Pennington's  Scotits. 
At  Jarboe. 

16  Feb.  18    4:40  PM.    No  4. 

To  C.  0.,  41st  Division,  Floiirville. 

Wire  entanglements  fifty  yards  deep  front  Dubois  woods  distance  half-mile. 

Jameson,  Taptain. 
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42. 

From  Diviaoii  Suigeon,  14tli  DiTiaioa. 

At  Colby,  Ida. 

16  Feb.  18    4:40  PM.    No.  2. 

To  O.  J.  C,  Medical  Supply  Depot,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Send  at  once  by  mail  one  hundred  cubic  centimclen  Taccine  virus.    Epidemic 
threatened. 

Cole. 

43. 

Prom  S.  C.  Repair  party. 
At  GuUcana,  Alaska. 
leFeb.  18    4:40  PM.    No.  1. 
To  Signalfl  Valdez. 

RepaiiB  EgbertHGulfcana  line  completed  date.    Iniolation  fealslaace  eeven  hun- 
dred megohma. 

Anderson. 

44. 
Fh»n  Inl.  Patrol  No.  4. 
At  500  yards  N.  W.  Lansing. 
15  Feb.  18    9:10  AM.    No.  4. 
To  €.  O.  Co..  A  4th  Infantry,  Louden. 

Hoadle  cavaLrv  patrol  twenty  men  now  south  of  Unalakleet  moving  west  on  Ealtag- 
Nulato  road,  will  remain  in  observation. 

Wescott,  Sgt. 

45. 
From  Patrol  no.  2. 
At  East  slope  Plum  Hill 
10  May  18    5:10  PM.    No.  1  Foot  messenger. 
To  divisioii  commander.    Wade  Schoolhouse. 

Great  activity  on  other  shore  of  river.    About  one  regiment  preparing  to  cross. 
Will  await  further  orders  here. 

Trevor,  Lieut. 

.  46. 

From  reconnoitering  patrol  No.  1. 
Atp(»nt96. 

15  Feb.  18.    9:10  PM    No.  1  foot  messenger. 
To  the  C.  O.  5th  F.  B.,  S.  G.    Division  hqrs. 

Have  ingaced  enemy  patrol  about  20  men,  captured  two,  returning  them  with 
messenger.    They  refuse  to  talk.    Will  remain  in  observation. 

Ttevor,  Lieut. 

47. 

From  second  brigade  headquarters 
At  point  No.  9 

16  Feb.  18    8:45  AM    No.  1    Buzzer 

To  Third  Division  Commander,  Point  Number  105 

Second  Brigade  will  camp  tonight  at  point  Number  80  and  will  be  in  position  at 
six  A.M.  February  seventeenth. 

McGray,  Commanding. 

OK    N£    TD    9:20  AM 

48. 

Vmm  Cavalry  Pkitrol  No.  3 
At  500  Yards  8.  E.  Comer  Ranch 
15  Feb.  18    10  AM    No.  2    Wireless 
To  Commanding  Officer  Hachta,  N.M. 

One  hundred  Mesdcans  camped  at  Ascension  last  night  moved  south  at  eight  AM 
this  morning. 

McCarthy,  Sgt, 
OK    MD    JD    XX    10:10  AM 
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49. 
From  Chief  Surgeon 
At  Dublan  Mexico 
18  Feb  18    9  AM    No.  5    Wirelen 
To  Surgeon,  Oamp  Hospital,  GolumbuB.  N.M. 

Hospital  train  left  at  euiit  forty-five  enroute  to  Columbus  with  forty-six  to  be  sent 
to  Base  Hospital  at  Fort  BUss  Texas  train  will  arrive  at  Columbus  six  PM  this  date. 

Baker. 
OK    NK    HJ    9:25  AM 

50. 
From  Signal  Post  25. 
At  Old  Church  Qrossroads. 

12  Mar.  18    1:19  AM.    No.  19. 

To  Major  Bell,  7th  Brigade,  14th  Div'n,  3rd  Army  Hd'qn. 

Enemv  massing  artillery  on  left  flank.    Laige  bodies  troops  moving  east  on  Lune- 
wille  Pike.    Airplanes  very  active. 

Ftitchey,  CapU 

51. 
FromFGMCZ    WMJKT 
At    6LBLC    NRQBR    GUECM 

17  Feb.  18    1:14  PM    No.  21  

ToNRACW,    URCAX    SCUTQ    LXUBX    RSGRQ    JWXUT 

SRNMZ    BXRMT    6XDJG    EVGAC    MLXTT 
CRMQU    TXMCJ    TXEMQ    UDJGP    GSGMP 

LWIZGS 

(Prearranged  semaphore  code) 

52. 
FromEWSSX    MMGRQ 
AtFRXAG    DCZYR 

13  Feb.  18    1:17  PM    No.  21 

ToEZXCB    EWSMQ    BWNRT    ZDXKU,    FCLXH    OBRGU 

ECMZX    JSCUT    MWBBW    RGACF    GDLQD 
CLGQC    DGEEW    NUTEW    UACMT    XWUDT 
EZCRF    WNRAM    NAACM    TFNXL    DXUAT 
ZXRDR    GXLMQ    MTCSI 

LOVCM 
(Prearranged  Semaphore  code) 

53. 
From  Observation  Post. 
At  Hill  21. 

15  Jan.  18    11:01AM    No.  22. 
To  C.  O.,  6th  Division,  Nancy,  France. 

Enemy  launched  surprise  attack  this  morning.    Eight  killed  three  wounded  two 
missing.    Casualty  list  later. 

Kierman,  Brig-General. 

54 
From  Hq'rs  4th  Field  Artillery. 
At  Calais,  France. 
12  Nov.  18    1:11AM    No.  23 
To  Chief  Quartermaster,  3rd  Division,  Boulogne,  France. 

Badly  in  need  seventy  ponchos,  hundred  tent  pins,  six  aparajos,  twenty  tarpaulin.**, 
thirty  mess  kits  in  substitution  for  those  lost  in  recent  retreat.    Inconvenience  great . 

Crowley,  Quartermaster. 

55 
From  310th  Field  Bn. 
At  4th  Brigade  Hdqis. 
1  Mar.  18    3:18  PM    No.  24 
To  M.  S.  E.  310  th  F.  Bn,  Div'n  Hqrs,  Chemin  des  Dames,  France 

Rush  detector  points  and  selector  rings  for  company  A  this  battalion  requisitioned 
last  communication. 

Haskell,  Acting  First  Sgt. 


Howell,  Cftpt.  Comdg. 
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56. 

From  XJ.  8.  A.  T.  Tantie. 

At  seft. 

10  May  18    4:16  PM    No.  25. 

To  Gommandftat  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Due  about  nine  am  tomonoir  Ibr  torfoine  repaln. 

67, 
From  Lyons,  France 

At 

17  Feb.  18    1:11  PM    No.  26 
To  General  Paux,  a  Paris 

Le  genOTal  Jo&e  ya  prandre  par  dant  la  parrade  maidi  le  dix  de  mars  un  mille 
neuf  cent  dixhuit. 

Gorbaux,  Adj.  Gen. 
58. 
From  Brussels,  Beteique. 

At 

1  Mar  18    3:02  PM    No.  27. 

To  Departinent  D'Telegrapbie  sans  fils,  a  Bordeaux,  Tia  Paria. 

Une  nouvelle  station  a  ete  etablie  sur  le  champ  de  Waterloo. 

Ttombley,  Le  Oapitvi. 

59. 
From  Company  B 
At  Sundbury ,  England 
(Not  dated)    1:33  AM.    No.  28 
To  Oapt.  Blake,  Landsend,  England 

To-night  we  wiU  use  the  coston  signals.    See  cipher  yesterday  for  key. 

Whil^. 
60. 
FromJJNEE    HXGRH 
At  HIRBP 

12  Apr.  18    2:15  PM.    No.  29 
To  MPB£P,  VUPG8    FYACE 

BNHLS    PFFII    RZBTE    DHEQV    FGSNT    DVKIG    FZBTE    YDPMI 
GWSIB    TCPQP 

KOXRZ 
(Secret  Wirlees  Code.    Key  word:  ROPE). 

61 
From  Third  —  Section 
At  3rd  GftTslry  Hq'rB 
4  Apr.  18    5:&PM.    No.  30 
To  Capt.  Murphy,  Division  Headquarters 

Reached  cavalry  headquarters  and  established  station .    all  well .  Handling  businoAi 
with  little  delay. 

B^mig,  Sgt. 
62. 
From  Le  sector  Francais 

At  Feronne  , 

4  Mars  18    11:50  PM.    No.  31 
To  Avant  poste  No.  2,  St.  Marie 

Une  detachement  arrivera  ici  demain  matin  a  cinq  heurws  avec  les  detail  du 
terrain. 

Le  Quartier  General. 
63. 

Lieut.  Jas.  Twining  Go  B,  1st  Bn: 

Outpojt  detachment  reports  infantry  moving  north  along  River  road.    Range  3,000 
yards. 

Sergt.  Johnston. 
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64. 

Capt  B  P  Yoimg  Qmic    Fort  Wood  N.Y.: 

Punuflh  Seivt  H  H  Bevans  Co  A  let  Bn  line  and  Piillman  tnmsportatioii  Key  West 
A  viatioiB  Field  to  New  York  City.    The  journey  is  neoemary  for  the  public  eervice. 

lieut.  W.  C.  Wmifl,  Adjutant. 
66. 

Mjr  H  G  Opdycke  8.  R.  C.    Army  Bldg  New  York  City: 

RequiaitiQn  No  14569  short  100  sUckeris  150  condiment  cans  400  woolen  shirts  25 
blouses  awe  thirty-eight  50  automatic  holsters.    Rush  xisl  express. 

M.  C.  Neale. 
66. 

Col  L  R  Kelley    Federal  Bldg.  Chicago: 

lieut  W  H  Taylor  this  date  reported  to  Adjutant  Ford  Wood  N  Y.  Radio  further 
instructions  as  to  his  ultimate  destination. 

Capt.  C.  0.  Bickelhaupt,  8RC. 
67. 
All  Ships: 

8  8  Tenadores  reports  obstructiou  to  navigation  long.  60  north  lat.  20  west.  Derelict 
about  two  feet  out  of  water.    Destroy  if  possible. 

Bullard. 
68. 
Comdr  U  8  8  Birmingham 

Aground  off  Bamegat  Lisht.  Heavy  sea  running.  Stand  by  to  take  off  troops  in 
morning  if  necessary.    Will  radio  con  cation  ever}'  hour. 

Zimmerman. 
69. 
Flag  Officer  U  8  8  Wyoming 

16985,  ab236,  egi56,  59abe,  13568,  90618,  4103a,  na516,  e9064,  vk321,  23219,  10784, 
135kl. 

Bullard. 
70. 
Col  L  R  KeUey  Chicago  111. 

Sergts  W  McFtoland  H  J  Roach  Corporals  B  R  Grasser  C  A  Brandon  Pvts  Harvey 
Boarts  Ed  Much  W  J  Johnston  injured  by  bursting  gun  barrel  at  Sandy  Hook  testing 
inroimd.    AU  men  from  Chicago. 

J.  H.  McCandless,  1st  Lt  USR. 
71. 
From  U.  8.  A.  T.  Germania. 
At  sea. 

15  Mar.  18    8:03  AM    No.  32. 
To  Officer  Commanding,  Port  of  Debarkation,  France. 

Enemy  submarine  chasing.  Succeeded  in  eluding  for  lime  being.  Change  of 
course  made  necessary.    Wil!  be  delayed  indefinitely  will  keep  you  ad\i8ed.    2,987 

souls  aboard. 

Hennessay,  Conmiander. 

72. 

From  Headquarters  central  department. 

At  Chicago,  111. 

8  Aug.  18    2:13  PM    No.  33. 

To  Post  Commander,  Ft.  Slocum,  N.  Y. 

Nine  hundred  eighty  signal  corp:<  recruits  reach  your  poet  tomorrow  morning. 
Movement  necessary  account  crowded  conditions  this  po^t. 

McBee,  Recruiting  Officer. 
73. 
From  Ambulance  Unit  No.  9. 
At  3rd  Brigade  hq. 
19  Apr.  18    9f30  AM    No.  34. 
To  Surgeon  General,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Culture  sergeant  Myron  F.  Jones  3rd  Field  Artillery  indicates  spinal  meningitis. 

Brown,  Surgeon. 


Donaldson,  OhKcrvcr. 
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74. 

■■rom  V-17. 

At  North  End. 

10  Apr.  18    9:04  AM    No.  35. 

To  Chief  Plotter,  Artillery  Fire  Statien,  Point  H. 

Shells  timed  too  ^hort.    IncrsMe  five  flcconda. 

75. 
From  Sixth  Cavalry  PAtiol. 
At  village  of  De  Ruflsy. 
W  Nov.  18    4  PM    No.  36. 
To  0.  O.,  Sixth  Cavalry,  Carpentier,  Prance. 

• 

Enemy  falling  back  roads  choked  with  ammunition  trains.  Great  confusion. 
'lamping  here  tmiight. 

Biigham,  Lieut. 
76. 
Prom  Engineer  Train  18. 
At  En  route. 

9  Dec.  18    3:24  PM    No.  37. 

To  Commanding  OfScer,  10th  Engineer?,  Pois^y. 

Three  trucks  disabled  and  abandoned  three  hundred  yards  southwest  point  9. 
Mechanicians  Asherman  and  Weber  left  in  charge. 

Babcock,  Capt. 

77. 
From  Third  Secti<m. 
At  St.  Michael,  Alaska. 

10  June  18    2:33  PM    No.  38. 
To  C.  8.  O.,  Seattle,  Washn. 

Yukon  broke  yesterday.  Entire  line  bctwe-en  Nenana  and  Kaltag  gone  out.  Buo* 
ness  moving  slowly  via  wireless. 

Dixon. 
78. 
From  Western  Department. 
At  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
18  Feb.  18    9  AM    No.  8. 
To  Woods,  Fort  Geoige  Wright,  Washn. 

Advise  very  promptly  first  by  important  office  ending 
wire        this        my        week        number        information        reach        enlistments. 

McCain. 

79. 
From  Parade  Grounds. 
At  Signal  Corps  Contonments. 
16  Feb.  18    5  PM    No.  9. 
To  Com  mac  ding  Officer,  6th  F.  Bn.,  S.  C,  Headquarters  Building. 

The  fact  that  two  commissioned  officers  did  not  pay  "attention  "  to  the  colors  beins 
sounded  at  retreat  here  this  evening  while  they  were  passing  along  the  botilevara 
facing  this  barracks  is  called  to  the  major's  attention  for  such  action  as  deemed 
necessary. 

Bramlcy,  Capt. 
80. 
From    UGMBE. 
At    KFXUP. 

16  Feb.  18    2:22  PM    No.  10. 
To    UIRQB    CGBTM. 

FHWED  OJHTl  LRKHA  SWBEG  NHGAS  LDBIT  OCMHE  RBAUP 
MKKSQ    CYMXG    COARU    RLVIB    QIDJU    PIKHC 

PMKIH 
^Pkyfair  cipher  used.    Read  up  and  to  the  right.)    (Key  word:  Bears.) 
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8L 

From  Second  Section. 

At  Furbanks,  Alaska. 

12  Feb.  18    6:02  PM    No.  IL 

To  0.  S.  O.,  Seattle,  Washn. 

ThlB  statLOQ  copied  pasaeoger  list  of  U.  S.  A.  T.  Sheridan  forty  ndlee  ofiF  Oalin  Island 
last  night. 

Collins. 
82. 

From  First  Detachment,  3rd  eng'ra. 

At  Point  47. 

1  Feb.  18    3:21PM    No.  12. 

To  Regimental  Commander,  Corps  Headquarters,  Bagdad. 

Reconnaiasance  party  successful.  Information  obtained  being  fonrarded  eecretly 
Reach  your  hands  ample  time  for  forming  plana. 

Bciae,  lieut. 

83. 

From  IMS. 

At  in  flight. 

16  Feb.  18    3.16  PM    No.  1. 

To  Post  2  American  Sector 

Enemy  in  confusion.    Range  perfect.    Apparently  much  distress. 

Bowea. 

84. 
From  3rd  Infantry  Brigade. 
At  DiviBion  Headquarters. 
16  Feb  18    1.22  PM    No.  2 
To  0.  O.  6th  F.  Bn,  S.  C,  with  Cavalry  Patrol. 

Return  to  headquarters  immediately.  Detach  one  platoon  en  route  and  have  it 
establish  lines  of  information  between  headquarters  cavalry  patrol  and  the  Fronch 
cavalry  operating  in  American  northwest  sector.  Acknowledge  by  radio  in  cipher 
giving  today's  details  of  your  operations. 

Henmitz,  Brig-Gen. 

85. 
From  First  Section. 
At  Point  Y. 

18  Feb.  18    1.22  PM    No.  4. 
To  C.  O.,  Co.  A,  6th  F.  Bn,  S.  C,  Headquarters 

65  mile  velocity  wind  demolished  three  sections  antenna  msftt .    Giving  aatifllMStory 
service  in  using  improvised  eections. 
Please  duplicate  oy  first  communication. 


Baber,  Chief  of  Section. 


86. 
From  Battery  X 
At  Arras,  France 
19  Feb.  18    3.02  PM    No.  5 
To  C.  O.,  Battery  K 

FKEOW    ZAHJK    QRANA 


Isabell,  Capt.  Commanding. 


87. 
From  Observation  Balloon 
At  descent 

19  Feb.  18    SAM    No.  5 
To  Enwright,  Listening  Post  13 

Bnemy  showing  activity  northwestern  sector.  No  information  from  that  quarter 
since  midnight  suggest  scout  aero  squad  act  in  relief  of  those  despatched  at  one  AM. 
Heavy  cannonading  by  antiaircraft  guns  indicating  possible  disaster  to  our  raiders. 

Ballou,  Pilot. 
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From  Headqiiaiten  A.  E.  F« 
At  F)uiB,  Fnmoe 

1  Feb.  18    3.22  FM    No.  7 

To  Chief  of  Staff,  War  Department,  WatMngton,  D.  0. 

Our  front  lines  subjected  to  bombardment  by  enemy  heavy  artillery  for  two  houi' 
ThuTBdav  nig^l.  Om  casualty  from  gas.  Men  remained  cool  and  courageous  al' 
during  the  engagement,  typifying  the  characteristic  American  fighting  spirit. 

Pershing,  Oommanding. 

89. 
From  BontB. 
At  Egzzr  Pdnus. 
29  Feb.  18    11.22  AM    No.  13. 
To  DOGXN  BQHAN  BNAOP  PMLRN  BROHV  ANNRO 

RTTVJ  NBBMR  MIGAF  TAPMD  BHBRF  GBNQW  GZNTA  PNHTA  TPKGR 
XQNAE  ANEUK. 

XflZVY 
(Playfiair  Cipher:  Key  word:  General) 

90. 
From  8XHIN  ITDVA 
At  TNITN  ANSOA 
27  Feb.  18    1.09  AM    No.  14. 
To  EDPTM  ADOQN  EYRNE  WOKYN 

TRDVS  lEIII  OTETT  NWNYH  OSNMN  UADEE  IHHNR  GTUDE  DNMEB 
AIASE  AIGNU  VNOBF  ODEAE 

BDLNY 
(Fence-rail  cipher) 

91. 
From  First  Ambulance  Unit. 
At  Verdun,  France. 
14  Feb.  18    10.02  AM    No.  15. 
To  Surgeon,  Bas  Hospital,  Puis. 

231  badly  wounded  on  hospital  train  leaving  9  AM. 

Dniry,  First  Lieut.  Med.  Cps. 

92. 
From  War  Department. 
At  Washington,  D.  C. 

14  Feb.  18    3.24  PM    No.  16. 

To  C.  O.  54th  Aero  Squad,  A.  E.  F.,  France. 

The  adventurous  exploit  of  airman  Hascock  in  bringing  to  earth  the  two  enemy 
planes  yesterday  has  electrified  the  general  public  as  no  other  act  of  the  present  war. 
His  action  is  highly  praiseworthy  in  view  of  his  extreme  youth. 

Bamer. 

93. 
From  PTOTO  ARLWA 
At  TRNHE  TECTN 

2  Feb.  18    11.21PM    No.  17. 

To  CMGFI  ODOFG  EFUTB  RORHR 

IFEON  GDPIT  KNMRT  EEYEI  RNSOL  IGLWY  TIKHY  HNTEM  ENOCU 
STOCP  YHRRD  TIDIG  EERIM  NADXU  DCADL  ERNAL 

O'BRIEN 

94. 
From  Observation  Post. 
At  Hill  21. 

15  Jan.  18    11.01  AM    No.  18 

To  C.  S.  O.,  4th  Brigade,  La  Croix,  France 

Knemy  aero  signaling  to  some  point  behind  our  lines  near  Poissy. 

Graham. 
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95. 

PVom:  Station  U. 

At:  Point  "I." 

16  Feb.  18.    10.30  A.M.    No.  11.    Buzzer 

To:  Commanding  Officer,  7th  Divirion,  ^asl 

Stock  wUl  go  forward  today. 


From:  Section  Chief  let  Section 
At:  200  yds.  N.  £.  Chicago 
Date:  16  Feb.  18    11.45  A.  M.    No.  11 
To:  Gen.  Smith,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Furnish  me  with  20  men  at  once. 


96. 


Wute.  TAeotenant. 


Grouch,  Sergeant. 


97. 


From:  C.  O.  7th  Divlnon 

At:  Wilson  School  House 

Date:  3  March  18    11.14  a.m.    No.  61    Buzzer 

To:  Capt.  Hunter,  Paint  100 

Advise  condition  wire  casts.    Be  ready  to  proceed  to  MountidB  Furk  in  A.  M. 

WDson. 

98. 
From:  Sec.  Chief,  3rd  Section 
At :  Point  100 

Date:  16  Feb.  18    10.57  A.  M.    No.  11    Buzzer 
To:  Major  Arnold,  27th  Infantry,  Point  76 

All  lines  of  communication  in  first  class  condition* 


Tounl. 


99. 
From:  Second  Patrol 
At  *  Pasfichende 

Date:  16  Feb.  18    8.42  A.  M.    No.  21    Buzzer 
To:  Chief  of  Staff,  Third  Div.  Hdqrs.,  Cambria. 

Enemy  in  this  sector  being  heavily  reintorced. 


100. 


Wharton. 


From:  Signal  Detachment 
At:  Rio  Janeiro 
])ate:  16Feb.  18    4.40  P.M. 
To:  C.  S.  0.  Manila 

Station  attacked  four  this  morning.    Corporal  Fleming  fieeh  wound  left  thi^h. 
Re<jue9t  motorcycle  be  sent  for  him. 

Jackson,  Acting  First  Sergeant. 

101. 
From  Quartermaster  General. 
At  Calab. 

1  Dec.  18    9:40  AM.    No.  2    Buzzer. 
To  Quartermaster,  3rd  Division. 

Report  ii  paragraph  four  bulletin  number  six  Q  M  G,  Washington  complied  with. 

Smith,  Comdg. 

102. 

From  Quartermaster  3rd  Division. 

At  Huy,  Belgium. 

12  Jan.  18    9  AM.    No.  2    Radio. 

To  QM  General,  Amn  Exp  Forces,  Calais. 

Entire  command  equipped  according  to  bulletin  number  six. 

Jones,  Major. 
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108. 
Tnm.  Dtviflkm  Headquarten. 
AtDevraMix. 

14JuiMl8    9:45  All.    No.  6    Buzzer. 
ToC.  C,  3rd  F.  Bn,  8.  C. 

Send  one  section  with  five  extia  men  to  point  one  eli^t  four  eetabHsb  commtini- 
catioii  witb  these  heedquarten  position  to  be  taken  up  eig^t  thirty  PM.  date. 

Wilson,  Major 

104. 
TwBk  C.  O.,  3rd  F.  Bn,  S.  C. 
At  Ghevieaux. 

16  July  18    8  AM.    No.  7    Radio. 
To  C.  O.,  6th  F.  Bn,  S.  C. 

Arrange  for  comiminication  by  radio  between  this  headquarten  and  artillery  head* 
quarters  at  point  one  five  six  immediately. 

Booth,  Major. 

105. 
From  G.  O.,  3rd  Brigade. 
At  Gharleniagne. 

23  Sept.  18    1010  PM.    Xo.  3    Buzzer. 
ToC.  0.,«2Infantr>'. 

Ninety  third  Iniantr>'  will  relieve  your  regiment  at  five  ten  AM.  nineteenth.    Ar> 
lange  proceed  to  Charlemagne. 

Wilson,  Brig.  General. 
106. 
From  Sergeant  Hollister. 
At  Sectormneteen. 
25  Oct  18    lOaO  AM.    No.  2    Radio. 
To  C.  O.,  Co.  *^ B"  5th  F.  Bn,  S.  C. 

Need  five  hundred  feet  four  pair  cable  immediately. 


Hollister,  S(!t 


107. 
From  Brigade  Quartermaster. 
At  Chevrolet. 

15  Oct.  18    10a5  AM.    No.  7    Telegiaph. 
To  C.  O.,  77th  Infantry. 

Will  pay  your  regjment  at  two  PM.  six  teenth. 

108. 


Jamesoij.  Qm. 


From  C.  O.,  3rd  Dov. 
At  Point  32. 

16  Feb.  18    1 22  PM.    No.  4    Buzzer. 
To  C.  O.  Art.,  Meads  Hill. 

Report  at  once  condition  of  ordnance  and  animals. 

Johnson,  Brig-Gen. 

109. 
From  C.  8.  O. 
At  Near  Hund  Hill. 

17  Feb.  18    451PM.    No.  7. 

To  C.  O.  Co.  B,  5th  Fid  Sig  Bn,  Chiahuahua. 

Report  condition  of  Signal  eauipment  furnish  communication  between  artillery  at 
Hopnns  road  and  brigade  headquarters  Point  73. 

fioleman,  Col. 

110. 
F^om  Cav.  Patrol  No.  3. 
At  100  yds  N.  £.  Kickapoo. 
16  Feb.  18    1025  AM.    No.  1    Buzzor. 
To  C.  O.  Tt.  B,  2nd  Cav.,  Bnllrun. 

Repuked  hostile  cavalry  at  Hood  River  sending  twenty  prisoners.     Shall  continus 
tael  of  Kickapoo. 

Kilbourne,  Lieut. 
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m. 

From  0.  O.  Tr.  0,  4th  Cav. 

At  Bumark  Meadow. 

16  Feb.  18    11:40  AM.    No.  9    Radio. 

To  C.  O.  Cav.  Patrol  No.  6,  Hubbard  ffiU. 

Extend  patrol  from  Hazel  OroflBing  to  Point  41  incltudve.  Report  condition  of 
animal. 

Millwood,  Capt. 
112, 

From  Commanding  Officer  13th  Cavalry. 
At  Dublan,  Mexico. 
10  Feb.  18    528  AM.    No.  3    Buzzer. 
To  Quartermaater  Columbus,  N.  M. 

Rush  following  rations  one  hundrod  sacks  potatoes  one  tliousand  pounds  flour  two 
thousand  pounds  bacon  five  hundred  pounds  onions  five  hundred  pounds  sugar. 
Needed  very  badly.    - 

Dunbar,  Commanding. 

OK    MK    XD    6:06  AM. 

113. 
From  Quartermaster. 
At  El  Yalle  Mexico. 

10  Feb.  18    6  AM.    No.  5    Mounted  messenger. 
To  Captain  Leary,  Truck  Train  No.  9,  RailrcMtd  Crossing. 

Report  condition  of  roads  between  Dublan  and  Big  Bend  also  if  you  passed  train 
No.  seventy-two  at  Big  Bend. 

Bassett,  Quarteimaster. 
OK    ML    JD    620  AM. 

114. 
From  Co.  G  3rd  Infantry. 
At  Millwood. 

3  May  18    7  AM.    No.  6    Buzzw. 
To  C.  O.  2nd  Bn. 


Will  proceed  to  Lowemont  at  once  and  destroy  stores  as  directed. 

115. 


Jones,  Capt. 


From  Outpost  Patrol  No.  6. 

At  Point  96. 

10  Jan.  18    9:45  AM.    No.  1    Foot  messenger. 

To  the  Outpost  Commander.    Point  48. 

Driven  back  by  enemy  patrol  about  10  men  just  south  this  point.    Send  5  men  to 
reinforce. 

Trevor,  lieut. 
116. 
From  Patrol  No.  2. 
At  Easton. 

13  Sept.  16    2:05  PM.    No.  3    Mounted  messenger. 
To  0.  O.  Co.  M. 

Will  remain  here  five  hours.    Send  500  rounds  rifle  ammunition  at  once. 

Jackson,  Corporal. 
117. 
Prom  C.  O.  3id  Div. 
At  Fort  Leavenworth. 
16  Feb.  18    11  AM.    No.  24    Radio. 
To  C.  0.  5th  Fid  Bn  S.  C. 

You  wiU  investi^^ate  delay  sending  your  messJige  no.  14  and  report  immediately. 

Carter,  Maj.  Gen. 
118. 
From  First  Section. 
At  Farley. 

9  Jan.  18.    6  PM.    No.  12.    Flag. 
To  C.  O.  Co.  C. 

Troope  approaching  bridge  point  72  from  west.    Unable  to  tell  nuinber.    WiU 
remain  in  observation. 

Jameson,  Sgt. 
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119. 

From  Second  Section  Co.  A,  5th  F.  Bn. 
At  point  84. 

25  Nov.  17.    9.27  AM.    No.  8.    Radio. 
To  C.  O.  Fifth  Battalion. 

Company  B  passed  here  going  west  at  9.25  Alf . ;  oneeart^orse  third  section  very  lame 

Thompson,  Sgt. 
120. 

From  Commanding  Officer  Advanced  Guard. 
At  Atchison  Cross. 

16  Feb.  18.    2.40  PM.    No.  18.    Buszer. 
To  Sgt.  Davis,  Patrol  No.  4. 

Retire  to  Blue  Cut  and  take  cover  on  each  bank,  and  engage  enemy  patrol  at  long 
range.    Hold  position  if  possible. 

Grant,  Major. 
121. 

From  Commanding  Officer  Advance  Guard. 
At  Atchison  Cross. 

16  Feb.  18.    3  PM.    No.  21.    Buzzer. 
To  Commanding  General  Srd  Division. 

Have  devebpNod  enemy  one  mile  west  of  Frendiman,  am  takinc  position  on  Sheri 
dan  Drive — ^Artillery  HiU,  left  flank  is  uncovered.  Can  you  send  covering  force  to 
Zimmerman  Boad — ^Federal  Quarry. 

Grant,  Major. 
122. 
From  C.  O.  5th  Field  Battalion,  S.  C. 
At  Sedan. 

5  Nov.  17.    9.30  AM.    No.  5.    Telegraph. 
To  C.  C,  333rd  Infantry,  Hill  61. 

Sgt  .Jones  and  four  privates  will  report  at  5  FM.  tot  telegraph  installation  duty. 

Franklin,  Major. 
123. 
From  C.  C,  19Ui  Field  Artillery. 
At  St.  Marie. 

25  Oct.  17.    11.10  AM.    No.  7.    Buzzer. 
To  Holmes.  13th  Field  Artillery.  Verdun. 

Sgt.  First  Olaasliupert  has  been  instructed  toreportimmediately  and  repair  buzsen. 

Smith,  Capt. 
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.*    Rctt^uations  governing  commercial  radio  service  between  ship  and 

shore  stations,  United  States  army.    Corrected  to  August  15,  1917.     (Changes 
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APPENDIX  B. 

The  following  list  of  equipment,  which  may  well  be  used  in  a 
class  in  radio  operation,  is  given  as  a  guide  to  what  may  be  needed. 
There  is  no  intention  to  imply  that  just  tliis  amount  or  kind  of 
apparatus  must  be  on  hand  in  each  cla^,  however. 

For  a  class  of  20  students,  the  following  material  is  su^ested,  in 
addition  to  tables  and  chairs: 

4  dry  cells,  approximate  price,  40  cents  each |1. 60 

20  single  head  receivers,  with  bands  an^eords,  approximate  price,  $2  each.- 40. 00 

6  tel^^raph  keys,  approximate  price,  $1.25  each 7. 50 

2  buzzers,  approximate  price,  75  cents  each 1. 50 

Annunciator  wire.  No.  18,  approximate  price 1. 00 

90  snap  connectors,  approximate  price,  5  cents  each 4. 50 

Insulated  staples,  approximate  price 30 

Total 56.  40 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  expense  is  not  excessive.  All  of  the 
apparatus,  except  the  batteries,  will  last  indefinitely.  Sufficient 
material  is  indicated  for  the  connections  given  in  Fig.  2,  #4,  or  the 
diagram  in  Appendix  E.  If  the  Drmwoody  generator  is  used  some 
batteries  are  also  iiecessary. 

>  May  be  obtained  from  the  Sopertntendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  by  remitting  -pcstaA 
money  order,  express  order,  or  New  York  draft  for  the  amount  indicated.    Postage  stamps  are  not  accepted. 

74709^—18 5  (65) 
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APPENDIX  0. 
T?i€  vxLve  meter, 

A  Wave  Meter  is  of  decided  importance  in  practical  radio  work 
and  in  principle  is  sufficiently  simple  to  be  taken  up  by  students 
in    tke    elementary    radio    classes.    Hie    accompanying    diagrams 
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Fio.  S.-rWave  meter  dIacruBS.    C,  Variable  eocdeaaiir;  L,  tndactanott;  I>,  detector; 

T,  head  phone;  A,  hotwire  ammeter. 

show  the  connections.  At  ''C"  is  shown  a  variable  condenser, 
while  at  ''L'^  is  an  inductance.  In  practice  several  inductances  are 
furnished  in  order  that  the  meter  may  be  used  for  measuring  waves 
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of  widdly  diffefont  lengths.    The  variable  condenser  offers  a  good 

test  of  the  shop  skill  of  the  stndent.    Diagrams  or  the  pictures  of 
such  condensers  may  be  foimd  in  several  of  the  texts  referred  to. 

The  diagrams  of  connections  indicate  the  two  types,  one  with  the 
ammeter,  another  with  the  telephone,  the  latter  being  probably 
the  more  useful  imder  Signal  Corps  conditions.  A  third  type  is 
made  in  which  a  vacuum  tube  replaces  the  amimeter. 


APPENDIX  D. 


The  following  drawing  indicates  a  form  of  wireless  generator  which 
may  be  easily  constructed  in  the  shop  by  the  class  in  radio  mechanics. 
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no.  4.— Blgnftl  SBaentor. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  diagri^n  to  the  kindness  of  Dunwoody  Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis.  It  illustrates  very  nicely  the  principle  of  the 
inductor  alternator. 

The  disk  indicated  is  mounted  upon  the  shaft  of  any  small  motor, 
the  magnet  so  arranged  as  to  aknoet  touch  the  rotating  disk.  By 
means  of  a  rheostat  the  speed  of  the  motor  can  be  easily  controlled 
and  the  pitch  of  the  signal  thereby  changed  to  imitate  any  commercial 
signal.  A  battery  in  series  witii  the  line  and  the  magnet  is  all  that 
is  necessary  in  addition  to  the  disk.  The  diagram  of  the  connec- 
tions, which  accompanies  the  drawing  of  the  generator,  indicates 
the  connecti<ms  rather  clearly. 
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This  device  may  well  be  used  not  only  to  generate  the  current 
for  buzzer  operation  but  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  principles  of 
electromagnetic  induction. 

The  Alexanderson  alternator,  which  is  used  in  many  successful 
commercial  stations,  is  built  on  exactly  this  principle. 


APPENDIX  E. 


The  following  diagram  indicates  another  set  of  connections,  which 
may  be  profitably  used  in  schools  for  radio  operation.  By  means 
of  ordinary  telegraph  keys  (i.  e.,  keys  having  a  circuit  closing  lever) 
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Fig.  5.— Radio  connections  for  group  practice.    T,  Head  plione;  K,  telegraph  key  with  drooit 

dosing  switch. 

it  is  possible,  by  following  the  connections  indicated,  for  each  student 
to  .close  his  key  and  all  receive  the  sending  of  the  instructor,  or  the 
instructor  may  close  his  key  and  sending  may  be  possible  between 
each  pair  of  students,  i.  e.,  No.  1  may  send  to  No.  3,  and  so  on. 
Other  circuits  may  easily  be  devised  by  the  instructor. 

It  is  suggested  that  where  a  laboratory  must  be  used  at  night  for 
radio  operation  and  during  the  day  for  other  purposes,  connections 
may  be  placed  upon  strips  of  7/8  x  6  inch  spruce  or  pine,  these  strips 
being  laid  along  the  regular  laboratory  benches,  and  the  head  re- 
ceivers and  keys  passed  out  to  the  students.  This  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  fitting  up  laboratory  tables  especially  for  this  work. 
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APPENDIX  F. 

The  following  sketches  are  included  as  suggestive  material  for 
shop  work.  The  key  given  may  be  constructed  of  straight  strips  of 
metal,  with  an  insulating  strip  instead  of  metal  to  hold  the  lower 
contact.  The*  parts  may  be  fastened  together  by  screws  or  rivets. 
The.  reinforcement  on  the  lever  involves  some  work  in  brazing.  The 
construction  of  the  various  parts  gives  practice  in  driUing  and  tapping. 
The  instructor  can  easily  modify  the  shape  of  the  different  parts  to 
suit  his  individual  taste,  but  a  similar  design  will  give  practice  in  the 
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Fig.  6.— Key.   A,  Binding  post;  B,  metal;  C,  contact;  D,  insoiator. 

operations  in  which  the  men  should  be  trained  rather  better  perhaps 
than  the  design  in  which  the  base  and  lever  are  shaped  from  a  piece  of 
metal.  No  dimensions  are  given,  since  the  size  of  the  key  is  a  matter 
of  individual  judgment,  though  the  length  of  the  lever  should  be 
about  standard.  The  spiral  spring,  which  is  necessary  to  cause  the 
return  of  the  key,  has  not  been  indicated,  but  must  be  made.  This 
will  involve  desired  practice  in  spring  winding.  No  method  of 
fastening  the  key  to  the  base  has  been  indicated.  Such  holes  should 
be  drilled  in  the  strips  as  are  necessary  for  this.  The  contact  points 
should  be  of  silver  in  order  to  conform  to  the  usual  practice 
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The  sketch  of  the  spiral  inductance  shown  is  not  intended  to 
indicate  the  number  of  turns  or  the  size;  it  simply  indicates  in  a 
general  way  one  of  the  methods  of  holding  this  spiral  on  its  base. 

It  should  be  easy  for  the  instructor  to  have  for  class  use  similar 
sketches  of  the  holder  for  crystal  detector,  a  fixed  condenser,  a  variable 
condenser,  a  fixed  inductance  or  coil  for  close  coupling,  coils  for  vari- 
able coupling,  multiple  spark  gap,  switches,  and  other  parts  of  simple 
receiving  and  sending  sets. 

Each  student  should  be  required  to  make  simple  sketches,  with 
dimensions,  of  each  piece  that  he  attempts  to  construct.  These 
sketches  need  not  be  carefully  finished.  It  is  probably  preferable 
to  have  the  work  done  free-hand  rather  than  in  a  mechanical  way. 
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Fio.  T.-^piral  inductance.   A,  Sheet  brass  or  oopper;  B,  wood  or  fiber  base;  C,  Insnlating  holder. 

All  apparatus  constructed  in  the  shop  should  be  finished.  This 
will  involve  polishing  of  metal  parts  in  most  cases.  In  no  case  should 
efficiency  be  sacrificed  to  external  appearance,  but  in  work  of  this 
sort  the  finish  is  really  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  particularly 
important  that,  while  learning  to  do  the  work,  the  man  should  learn 
to  do  a  good  job  in  finishing  it  up. 


APPENDIX  G. 
Chvemment  regulation  of  radio. 

Several  textbooks  give  a  complete  statement  of  the  law  in  regard 
to  the  operation  of  radio.  This  law  should  be  consulted  in  detail 
before  attempting  any  special  work.  Briefly,  the  following  statement 
covers  the  case  for  radio  operation  in  schools. 

Aerials  must  not  be  used  without  the  consent  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 
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Radio  transmitting  sets  are  limited  to  laboratory  use  with  phantom 
antennas.  Oth^  equipment  used  in  radio  operation  maj  be  the 
same  as  that  usually  employed  for  such  purposes.  If  permission  is 
obtained  to  use  the  antennas  it  is  limited  to  a  single  wire  100  feet 
long  on  poles  5  to  15  feet  in  height.  It  must  be  for  temporary  use 
only  and  fnust  not  have  a  sending  radius  exceeding  2  miles.  It  must 
be  imder  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  properly  hpensed  individual. 

It  is  probable  that  permission  to  erect  such  an  aerial  will  not  be 
granted  to  schools  other  than  those  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  Army. 

The  energy  used  in  the  sending  apparatus  when  an  antenna  is 
used  must  not  exceed  50  watts. 

(See  Robison,  pp.  232-252  for  full  text  of  laws  of  1913.) 


APPENDIX  H. 

Uieful  formulas. 


7=^.  W=IE. 

X = 60,000  -yfED  (approximately) . 

/=  current.     S=  ventage.    £»  resistance. 

X^wave  length  in  metera. 

V  =  velocity  in  meters. 

L  =  inductance  in  millihenrys. 

C=  capacity  in  microfarads. 

Z  =  impedance, 

JV= frequency  (of  alternating  current  or  waves), 
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APPENDIX  I. 
•8ouree$  o/tupply  of  radio  apparatru} 

» 

Adams-Morgan  Company,  The,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 
American  Radio  &  Research  Corporation,  Boston,  Mass. 
Brandes,  C,  52  Union  Square,  New  York  City.     (Head  telephone 
sets.) 

Cutting  &  Washington  (Inc.),  Cambridge,  Mass. 

De  Forest  Radio  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Duck  Company,  The  Wm.  B.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

1  This  Is  not  a  comptote  list  of  manniiaotiiters  of  radio  appatatus.    It  has  been  obtained  from  War 
Dopartment  offloials  and  War  Department  pubUcatians. 
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General  Radio  Company,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Grebe  Company,  The  A.  H.,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y* 
Haller-Cunningham  Electric  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kilboume  &  Clark  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Manhattan  Electrical  Supply  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Miirdock  Company,  Wm.  J.,  Chelsea,  Mass.*    (Condensers.) 
Western  Electric  Company,  New  York  City,  Chicago,  and  other 
branches. 


APPENDIX  J. 

Fundamental  wireless  circuits. 

•  Radio  mechanics  are  very  likely  to  feel  during  the  earl}^  part  of 
their  work  that  their  task  is  distinct  from  real  radio  operation. 
While  this  is  true,  each  mechanic  should  know  something, about  the 
actual  coimections  of  the  wireless  apparatus.  In  order  to  have 
easily  available  the  simple  information  in  regard  to  the  ''wireless 
circuit,"  the  two  simple  diagrams  below  are  given.  These  show  the 
essentials  of  all  wireless  sets.  In  the  sending  set,  there  is  the  device 
for  varying  the  wave  length,  the  device  for  producing  the  impulse, 
the  simple  oscillating  circuit,  and  the  ground;  while  in  the  receiving 
set  we  have  indicated  the  adjustments  for  variable  coupling,  the 
ground,  and  the  detector  circuit.  These  connections  should  \ye 
thoroughly  understood  by  both  radio  mechanics  and  radio  operators. 
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TiQ.  8.— Simple  sending  and  receiving  sets. 
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FOBEWOBD. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  vocational  education  law  enacted  February 
23,  1917,  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  disbursing  Federal  moneys  to  the  States  for  ap- 
proved instruction  in  trade  and  industrial  lines  of  less  than  college 
grade,  and  of  promoting  in  cooperation  with  the  States  the  establish- 
ment of  such  instruction. 

This  buUetin  on  organization  and  administration  is  the  second  one 
to  be  issued  along  this  line,  the  first  dealing  with  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

This  study  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Assistant 
Director  for  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  assisted  by  the  Federal 
agents  for  trade  and  industrial  education,  more  especially  Mr.  Harry 
B.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Burdick.  This  bulletin  is  published 
by  the  Board  in  order  to  supply  information  and  suggestion  con- 
cerning the  organization  and  administration  of  trade  and  industrial 
schools  and  classes  under  the  Federal  law.  In  fact,  this  bulletin  may 
be  considered  as  an  official  answer  to  the  many  inquiries  concerning 
matters  of  policy  in  trade  and  industrial  education  received  by  the 
office  of  the  Federal  Board  since  its  organization  in  July,  1917. 

C.  A.  Pbosser,  Director. 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION,  ORGANIZATION,  AND 

ADMINISTRATION. 


ParlL  RELATING  TO  ALL  TYPES  OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


Chapter  I.    Introductory. 

PURPOSES  OF  THE  BULUETIN. 

The  several  purposes  in  mind  in  preparing  the  present  bulletin 
may  be  briefly  indicated  as  follows : 

a.  Assistance  to  State  and  local  hoards. — Since  the  Federal  Board 
IS  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  approving  plans  submitted  by 
the  States,  it  ought  to  furnish  State  boards  with  its  interpretation 
of  the  Federal  act,  in  order  to  assist  these  boards  in  formulating  and 
revising  their  plans.  Such  an  interpretation  as  regards  the  various 
types  of  trade  and  industrial  education  is  presented  in  this  bulletin. 

The  bulletin  attempts  further  to  suggest  ways  in  which  communi- 
ties may  establish  schools  and  classes,  and  it  is  expected  that  State 
boards  will,  in  preparing  bulletins  for  distribution  within  the  States, 
make  free  use  of  any  and  all  material  included  herein. 

A  sufficiently  large  edition  of  the  bulletin  itself  will  be  printed  to 
provide  States  boards  with  copies  for  general  distribution  to  local 
communities  making  inquiries  concerning  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral act. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  suggestions  regarding  organization  and  admin- 
istration will  prove  to  be  of  practical  value  to  State  and  local  school 
authorities  in  setting  up  trade  and  industrial  courses. 

6.  Assistance  in  teacher  training. — In  each  State  institutions  have 
already  initiated  or  are  formulating  plans  for  initiating  training 
courses  for  teachers,  arid  this  bulletin  will  be  available  for  use  as  a 
text  in  such  courses. 

c.  Assistance  in  promoting  vocational  courses. — One  purpose  of  the 
bulletin  is  to  provide  information  of  practical  value  to  associations 
of  employers  and  of  employees,  chambers  of  commerce,  educational 
associations,  and  in  general  to  any  persons  or  associations  interested 
in  the  promotion  of  vocational  training  for  trades  and  industries. 

ACCEFTAKCE  OP  THE  FEDERAL  VOCATIONAL  ACT  BY  THE  STATES. 

The  national  act  providing  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  providing  an  annual  appropriation  for  use  of  the  States, 
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was  passed  by  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  February  23, 1917.    The  act  established  the  following  funds: 

(1)  A  fund  for  payment  »of  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
directors  of  agricultural  subjects. 

(2)  A  fund  for  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home 
economics,  and  industrial  subjects. 

(3)  A  fund  for  maintenance  of  the  training  of  teachers  of  agri- 
cultural, trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects. 

The  act  created  a  Federal  Board,  and  provided  for  formal  ac- 
ceptance of  its  provisions  by  State  legislatures,  which  are  required 
to  designate  or  create  State  vocational  boards  for  administration 
within  the  State. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1917,  the  President  made  appointments 
to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  organization 
of  this  board  was  effected,  and  the  staff  secured  abopt  the  middle  of 
August 

Many  States  had  already  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  act.  and 
had  designated  a  State  board.  In  other  instances,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  act,  governors  had  appointed  boards  to  administer 
the  law  until  the  next  regular  session  of  the  legislature.  As  rapidly 
as  possible  the  Federal  Board  held  conferences  with  various  State 
officials,  prepared  brief  statements  concerning  the  work,  and  ex- 
amined plans  submitted  by  States  for  the  year  1917-18. 

Before  any  State  may  be  paid  Federal  money  under  the  act  in  any 
fiscal  year,  the  State  plan  for  the  year  jnust  be  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Board  on  or  before  January  1.  On  January  1, 1918,  the  plan  of 
the  last  State  of  the  48  had  been  approved.  Every  State  in  the 
Union  then  has  had  granted  to  it  in  the  first  year  of  operation  a 
share  of  the  Federal  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  pro- 
motion of  vocational  education.  In  each  one  of  the  48  States  the 
State  board  entered  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Federal 
Board  for  the  conduct  of  work  within  the  State.  It  is  realized  that 
in  this  first  year  the  work  had  to  be  undertaken  without  entirely 
adequate  consideration  in  order  that  the  funds  might  be  made  avail- 
able as  quickly  as  possible. 

AMOUNT  OF  MONET  ANNUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  TRADE,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND 

HOME  ECX)NOMICS  EDUCATION. 

Trade  or  industrial  schools  or  classes  may  receive  benefits  from 
the  appropriation  made  in  section  3  of  the  Federal  act,  and  it  is  with 
such  schools  or  classes  only  that  the  present  bulletin  deals. 

Section  3  appropriates  funds  to  be  used  in  paying  the  salaries  of 
teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects  tor 
each  fiscal  year,  making  available  the  sum  of  $500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1918,  and  larger  sums  for  each  subsequent  year, 
the  amount  increasing  annually  by  $250,000  for  six  years,  and  by 
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$500,000  for  the  seventh  and  the  eighti&  years.  A  maximum  sum  of 
$3,000,000,  is  appropriated  for.  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1926, 
and  for  each  year  thereafter. 

It  is  provided  further  in  section  8  that  the  amount  allotted  to  each 
State  for  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  education  shall  be  not 
less  than  $5,000  for  each  fiscal  year  to  and  including  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1923,  and  not  less  than  $10,000  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after. Tables  have  been  prepared  by  the  Federal  Board  which  show 
the  sums  made  available  each  year  for  the  entire  country,  and,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  determined  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  1910 
populations,  the  sums  which  will  be  available  each  year  for  each 
State.     (See  Federal  Board  Bulletin,  No.  1.) 

The  annual  lump  sum  appropriation  available  for  salaries  of  trade, 
home  economics,  and  industrial  teachers  is  allotted  to  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  their  urban  populations,  to  each  State  in  the  proportion 
which  its  urban  population  bears  to  the  urban  population  of  the 
United  States  exclusive  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  year 
ended  June  30, 1918,  special  allottments,  in  addition  to  the  sums  al- 
lotted on  the  basis  of  their  urban  populations,  were  made  to  24,  or 
one-half  of  the  48  States,  in  order  to  provide  the  prescribed  mini- 
mums  of  $5,000. 

DISTRIBUnOX  OF  FEDERAXi  MONET  WITHIN  THE  STATES. 

There  will  then  be  available  annually  in  each  State  a  minimum  of 
$5,000  or  $10,000,  and  in  many  States  much  larger  amounts,  for 
trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  education. 

Within  the  States,  severally,  funds  are  to  be  distributed  by  State 
boards  in  accordance  with  two  conditions: 

(1)  One-third  of  the  appropriation  m"°*^j  ^^  n-rpnn/li^/^^  h^  ftpr^^^ 
to  part-time  schools  or  classes  for  workers  over  14  years  of  age  who 
have  entered  upon  employment.  This  provision  is  mandatory,  but 
it  does  not  mean  that  a  State  must  spend  for  part-time  schools  or 
classes  one-third  of  the  fund  apportioned  to  it  for  trade  and  indus- 
trial education.  It  means  that  one-third  of  this  fund  can  not  be 
spent  for  anything  else  than  part-time  instruction  as  described  in 
section  11  of  the  act. 

(2)  Not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  money  appropriated  for 
trade  and  industrial  instruction  may  be  expended  for  salaries  of 
teachers  of  home  economics.  This  provision  made  in  section  8,  and 
section  11,  also  provides  that  a  portion  of  the  trade,  home  economics, 
and  industrial  fund,  not  exceeding  20  per  cent  may  be  used  for 
home  economics.  A  State  may,  therefore,  use  one-fifth  of  the 
fund  for  the  promotion  of  home  economics  education,  and  although 
this  utilization  of  the  money  is  not  obligatory,  a  large  number 
of  the  States  have  in  fact  so  applied  portions  of  their  allotments. 
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n-LUSTRATIVB   BUDGETS. 

Possible  uses  of  State  funds  may  be  simply  illustrated. 

Assuming  that  a  State  has  allotted  to  it  for  a  given  fiscal  year 
the  sum  of  $6,000  for  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  educa- 
tion, in  what  ways  can  the  State  apply  this  fund? 

One-fifth  of  it,  or  $1,200,  may  be  expended  to  assist  in  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries,  of  home  economics  teachers.  Not  more  than 
$1,200  may  be  so  used,  and  any  amount  less  may  be  made  available 
by  the  State  board  for  this  purpose.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  wherever 
any  amount  is  expended  in  home  economics  part-time  schools,  that 
amount  is  to  be  reckoned  not  only  as  a  part  of  the  $1,200  allowed 
for  home  economics,  but  also  as  a  part  of  the  sum  expended  for 
part-time  education. 

Assuming  that  the  State  expends  the  maximum  amount  available 
for  home  economics,  there  will  be  left  $4,800  for  other  forms  of  trade 
and  industrial  education.  T^e  entire  $4,800  may  be  spent  for  part- 
time  education,  this  sum  including  the  $2,000  which  must  be  ex- 
pended, if  used  at  all,  for  part-time  schools. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  one-third  of  the  entire  sum  is 
$2,000.  Assuming  that  the  State  sets  aside  $1,200  for  home  eco- 
nomics schools,  and  one-third  or  $2,000  for  part-time  schools,  it 
would  have  left  for  other  forms  of  trade  and  industrial  education, 
namely,  for  day  and  evening  schools,  the  sum  of  $2,800,  which 
amount  it  may  spend  entirely  for  evening  schools,  entirely  for  day 
schools,  or  in  any  proportion  for  day  and  evening  schools. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  State  boards  have  great  latitude  in  bud- 
geting the  total  sum  available  for  trade,  home  economics,  and  indus- 
trial education.  A  few  of  the  many  ways  in  which  $6,000  may  be 
budgeted  are  the  following: 

(1)  Home  economics ^1,200 

Part-time  schools , ^ 2, 000 

Evening  schools , *!,  800 

Day  schools 1,  OOO 

(2)  Part-time  schools 6. 000 

(3)  Part-time  schools 2,000 

Evening  schools 4, 000 

(4)  Home  economics 1,000 

Part-time  schools - 2, 000 

Evening  schools 3, 000 

(5)  Home  economics ^  1, 000 

Part-time  schools . 2, 000 

Day  schools^ , ^  3, 000 
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Budgiet  possibilities  are  further  illustrated  in  the  following  table : 

niustrative  Imdgeis  of  empendiiure  of  a  Federal  grant  of  $6,000  for  trade,  home 

economics,  and  industrial  education. 


Schools  or  classes. 


Total  grant  for  trade,  home  eoonomJcs,  and 

tndnstrial  education 

Total  trade  and  industria]  schools 

AUday 

Evening. 

Partptlme: 

Trade  pnparetloD 

Trade  eictCDsioii 

General  oontmuation 

Total  home  ecoBomlcs  schools 

All  day 

EYeninK. 

rart-tlme: 

Preparation 

Extenslcn 


Illustrative  budgets.! 


t6,000 
6,000 


3.000 
8,000 


1,000 


500 
500 


B. 


16,000 
5,000 
2,600 
1.000 

600 
600 
800 

1,000 
500 
500 


C. 


16,000 
4,800 


2.800 


500 


1,300 


800 
400 


D. 


86,000 
6,000 


6,000 


B. 


16.000 
4,800 


2.000 

1,000 

1.000 

800 

1,200 


400 


800 


16,000 
4,800 
2.800 


500 

1,000 

2,000 

1,200 

400 

300 

200 
300 


$6,000 
6,000 
1.000 
2,000 


8,000 


I  ImnuBarable  other  apportionments  of  16.000  are  possible  under  the  act.  In  each  case,  however,  33)  pe  r 
cent  of  the  ftmd,  if  expended,  must  be  spent  In  part-time  schools  or  classes,  hnd  in  no  case  may  more  than 
aO  percent  of  the  fond  be  expended  in  home  economics  schools. 


CRrriCAL  NEED  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Eesponsibility  for  training  industrial  workers  has  been  rapidly 
shifting  from  the  industry  itself  to  other  agencies,  private  or  public. 
This  shifting  has  been  in  a  large  measure  a  direct  consequence  of 
industrial  development,  and  of  generally  recognized  changes  in  in- 
dustrial organization. 

Conditions  now  obtaining  generally  in  the  industries  tend  to  impair 
the  value  of  regular  apprenticeship,  and  in  many  trades  no  satisfac- 
tory assurance  can  be  given  to  the  apprentice  that  he  will  have  in 
serving  his  apprenticeship  opportunities  for  acquiring  mastery  in  his 
trade 

For  years  before  the  present  war  the  need  for  trade  and  industrial 
education  had  been  apparent.  With  the  necessity  for  speeding  up 
our  industries,  which  came  even  before  America  itself  entered  the 
war,  a  great  demand  for  increased  production  developed.  Eapid  ex- 
pansion in  the  use  of  machines,  and  induction  of  large  numbers  of 
worlancn  into  the  factories  and  sliops  make  the  need  for  Industrial 
education  important  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  need  becomes  intensi- 
fied in  time  of  war. 

The  Nation  can  not  certainly  at  this  time  afford  to  neglect  the 
training  of  skilled  workers.  Since  modern  industrial  life  no  longer 
provides  opportunities  for  efficient  training  of  such  workers,  the 
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obligation  to  give  such  training  is  rapidly  devolving  upon  the  State. 
Society  has  definite  need  for  the  services  of  specially  trained  workers 
in  order  that  it  may  provide  for  its  necessities  and  pleasures,  and 
since  the  need  is  social  the  training  to  provide  for  the  need  should  bo 
social  also. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  BOARD,  OF  STATE  BOARDS,  AND  OF  LOCAL  SCHOOL 

BOARDS. 

Widespread  realization  of  this  critical  need  for  trained  workers 
led  to  the  passage  of  the  Federal  act,  under  which  local  communities 
may  draw  upon  the  resources  of  three  cooperating  agencies.  For  each 
of  these  agencies,  namely,  the  Federal  Board,  the  State  boards,  and 
the  local  school  boards,  separate  and  distinct  responsibilities,  duties, 
and  privileges  are  prescribed. 

Upon  the  Federal  Board  the  duty  is  imposed  by  the  National  act 
of  cooperating  with  State  boards,  and  of  ascertaining  annually 
whether  the  States  are  using  or  are  prepared  to  use  in  compliance 
with  the  law  the  funds  available  for  vocational  education.  The 
Federal  Board  is  charged  further  with  the  responsibility  of  inter- 
preting the  provisions  of  the  act,  so  that  the  funds  may  be  used  ef- 
f  ccti\'cly.  In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities,  the  board  is  bound  to 
assist  State  and  local  authorities  with  every  possible  suggestion  of 
ways  and  means  of  effective  expenditure  of  the  Federal  funds  supple- 
mented by  State  and  local  funds. 

The  State  board  is  charged  by  the  Federal  act  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  preparing  State  plans — setting  forth  with  other  data  (see  ap- 
pendix) the  kinds  of  schools  to  be  aided,  their  equipment,  their  courses 
of  study,  and  the  qualifications  of  their  teachers — for  approval  by 
the  Federal  Board-  It  is  charged  further  with  the  responsibility 
of  supervising  schools  organized  within  the  State;  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  distributing  Federal  funds  apportioned  to  the  State  among 
the  several  communities  where  schools  or  classes  have  been  organized 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law ;  and  generally  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  promoting  vocational  education  within  the  State,  and 
of  disseminating  information  concerning  desirable  )orms  of  voca- 
tional education..  Acting  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Board, 
the  State  board  is  a  joint  trustee  of  funds  allotted  to  a  State  for 
specific  purposes. 

The  local  board  of  education  functions  relatively  to  the  State 
board,  in  a  way  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  in  which  the  State 
board  functions  relatively  to  the  Federal  Board.  The  local  board 
must  provide  the  local  funds  necessary  to  maintain  any  schools  or 
classes  which  it  may  organize  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  State 
plan.  It  is  usually  obarged  with  the  responsibility  of  hiring  the 
teachers,  of  securing  the  pupils,  and  of  conducting  the  scheduled 
sessions  of  the  school. 
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The  three  cooperating  agencies  must  act  in  agreement  and  with 
unified  aims  and  purposes  to  the  end  that  the  funds  provided  shall 
he  wisely  expended,  so  as  to  meet  in  the  best  possible  way  the  critical 
need  for  trade  and  industrial  education, 

GENEBAL  EDUCATION  AND  VOCATIONAIj  EDUCATION. 

It  may  be  well  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that  the  Federal  funds  arc 
appropriated  for  the  very  specific  purpose  of  providing  vocational 
education,  and  that  vocational  education  is  intended  for  persons  who 
have  chosen  or  have  entered  upon  a  particular  employment.  Since 
the  administration  of  vocational  education  usually  rests  in  the  hands 
of  persons  charged  also  with  responsibility  for  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  schools  giving  general  education,  confusion  often  results 
between  the  two  kinds  of  educational  activities — general  and  voca- 
tionaL 

General  education,  properly  directed  and  controlled,  aims  to  im- 
prove general  intelligence.  Vocational  education,  on  the  other  hand, 
aims  to  make  an  intelligent  producer,  either  of  commodities  or  of 
services.  The  aims  of  elementary  and  high  schools  include  many 
motives  which  are  not  germain  to  vocational  training. 

Many  high  schools  have  as  a  definite  aim  the  preparation  for  en- 
trance to  higher  institutions  of  a  large  number  of  pupils  who  are 
at  least  potential  candidates  for  entrance  into  such  institutions.  Ed- 
ucation and  training  of  this  character  does  not  primarily  concern 
itself,  as  does  vocational  education,  with  the  preparation  of  youth 
for  immediate  self-support  in  a  determined-upon  occupation. 

In  a  sense  it  is  true  that  all  education,  provided  the  educative  proc- 
ess is  well  planned  and  well  executed,  is  preparation  for  citizenship 
and  for  vocational  activities,  but  it  should  be  clear  that  the  dominant 
aims  of  a  person  or  group  of  persons  at  any  given  time  should  de- 
termine the  content  and  the  method  of  the  appropriate  educational 
prccess. 

When  an  individual  starts  upon  his  life  work,  either  by  definite 
preparation  for  a  particular  vocation  or  by  actual  participation  in 
the  work  of  that  vocation,  his  interest  in  studies  possessing  ex-, 
clusively  a  general  or  interpretative  value  is  eclipsed  by  the  im- 
mediate focusing  of  his  attention  and  by  the  concentration  of  his 
efforts  upon  vocational  interests. 

Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  professions,  such  as  law,  theology,  and 
medicine,  until  comparatively  recent  times,  men  have  learned  voca- 
tions by  entering  upon  them.  During  the  last  century,  however,  there 
has  been  a  rapid  growth  of  vocational  schools  of  many  kinds,  such 
as  normal  schools,  dental  colleges,  pharmaceutical  schools,  training 
schools  for  nurses,  engineering  schools,  agricultural  colleges,  and  busi- 
ness schools.     As  society  has  developed  needs  for  the  services  of 
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persons  trained  in  special  nocations,  schools,  either  private  or  public, 
have  been  established  to  prepare  persons  who  have  chosen  for  a  life 
work  service  in  particular  vocational  fields.  Vocational  schools  have 
not  been  organized,  however,  until  the  vocations  themselves  have 
developed  a  content,  technique,  or  method  to  such  an  extent  that 
adequate  preparation  could  no  longer  be  given  by  apprenticeship  or 
shop-training  methods. 

It  must  be  assumed  as  axiomatic  that  vocational  education  is  in- 
tended and  provided  for  individuals  who  have  made  definite  voca- 
tional choices,  and  for  such  individuals  only. 

A  clear  understanding  that  this  determination  of  aim  is  an  essen- 
tial prerequisite  to  effective  vocational  training  of  an  individual 
would  clear  up  much  confusion  which  now  exists  as  a  result  of  the 
use  of  the  term  "  vocational ''  to  describe  certain  subjects  of  study  in 
the  general  elementary  or  secondary  school,  such  as  manual  training 
or  mechanical  drawing  and  shop  work,  which  are  pursued  by  those 
who  probably  have  not  yet  selected  a  vocation.  While  the  educational 
value  of  these  and  other  "  practical "  subjects  is  not  questioned,  there 
rests  clearly  upon  the  school  and  the  community  an  obligation  to  set 
up  adequate  means  to  help  the  pupil  and  his  parents  to  determine 
wisely  upon  specific  vocational  preparation. 

TYPES  OP  VOCATIONAL  CLASSES. 

Vocational  education  is  for  two  distinct  groups  of  students.  Boys 
and  girls  enrolled  in  public  schools  who  are  preparing  to  ent^  a 
particular  occupation  may  be  given  instruction  in  al^-day  vocational 
schools;  and  workers  who  have  already  entered  upon  employment 
may  be  given  vocational  training  in  part-time  and  evening  schools. 

As  regards  day  vocational  schools,  while  the  number  of  persons 
who  can  undertake  long  periods  of  training  in  day  schools  as  a 
preparation  for  entering  upon  industrial  employment  may  be  com- 
paratively small,  the  measure  of  the  value  of  day  vocational  schools 
can  not  be  found  in  the  number  of  pupils  they  serve.  It  is  found 
rather  in  the  importance  of  the  service  rendered*  When  organized, 
planned,  and  administered  so  as  to  give  work  which  will  in  part 
take  the  place  of  the  former  apprenticeship  training,  the  day  schools 
should  prepare  persons  for  leadership  in  the  skilled  trades  and  voca- 
tions. They  should  also  become  centers  for  the  standardization  of 
the  trade  taught.  There  are  limitations  to  the  possibilities  for  day 
school  work,  however,  which  should  be  frankly  discussed. 

Most  persons,  it  may  be  noted,  enter  upon  employment  without 
making  a  definite  choice  of  a  life  work,  and  these  are,  therefore,  not 
definitely  candidates  for  any  specific  course  of  day-school  training. 
Moreover,  relatively  few  trades  or  industries  have  enough  content 
to  make  up  an  extended  course  of  study  for  a  day  vocational  school; 
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and,  finally,  the  per  capita  cost  in  a  separate  day  vocational  school 
is  higk— ^isttally  much  highar  than  it  is  in  secondary  schools  giving 
general  education. 

A  community  should  give  careful  consideration  to  these  limita- 
tions in  determining  what  kind  of  vocational  schools  it  should  es- 
tablish. 

The  public  cosmopolitan  high  school  can,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, undertake  courses. of  one  to  four  years,  provided  a  separate 
department  for  the  vocational  courses  is  created,  and  provided  such 
courses  are  supported  by  a  suflBciently  broad  conception  of  community 
needs  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  this  sort  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. Such  a  high  school  will  assume  its  full  responsibility  if  the 
vocational  courses  meet  two  sorts  of  community  needs;  first,  those  of 
the  youth  in  that  community  who  will  seek  employment  before  'or 
at  completion  of  the  high  school  course,  and,  secondly,  those  of  the 
industries  of  that  community  for  greater  efficiency  in  their  labor 
force. 

The  ways  in  which  a  community  should  determine  what  kind  of 
vocational  schools  it  should  have,  if  any,  will  be  pointed  out  later. 
The  Federal  Board  believes  that  the  most  careful  consideration 
should  be  given  to  this  matter  before  a  final  decision  is  made  to  estab- 
lish a  day  trade  or  industrial  schools. 

Schools  for  workers  are  of  two  types.  First,  those  for  persons  who 
are  employed  under  such  conditions  that  they  can  give  a  part  of  the 
regular  hours  of  employment  to  educational  work,  and,  secondly, 
those  for  persons  who  must  secure  their  further  education,  if  at  all, 
outside  regular  working  hours.  The  former  are  part-time  schools, 
the  latter  evening  schools. 

NEED  rOR  PART-TIME  EDUCATION. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  school  enrollment  of  the  country 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  great  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  quit  school 
during  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  The  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1917  (p.  7)  shows  that  the  total  school 
enrollment  of  1915  was  21,958,836,  distributed  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Id  elementary  schools.^.. . . . .. 01.03 

In  high  scboolf,  academies,  and  secondary  schools .— . ......    7.13 

In  higher  institutions . . — .. ............................ .     1.84 

It  is  estimated  for  the  year  1915  that  more  than  two-fifths  (42.3 
per  cent)  of  the  youth  of  the  country  between  15  and  17  years  of 
age  were  not  in  school.  The  attendance  begins  a  precipitate  decline 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  grade,  and  at  the  age  of  14  years.  According 
to  the  Federal  census  in  1910,  the  percentage  of  boys  not  in  school 
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increased  from  11.7,  or  about  one-ointh,  in  the  age  13  years  to  66,  or 
two-thirds,  for  the  age  17  years,  the  corresponding  percentages  for 
girls  being  10.7  and  63.4. 

Approximately  2,000,000  children  arrive  at  a  given  age  annually. 
One-half  of  the  children  of  16  years  and  under  17,  have  left  school 
either  in  that  year  of  age  or  at  some  younger  age.  Of  those  17  and 
under  18  years,  as  noted  above,  two-thirds  have  left  school,  and  of 
those  18  and  under  19 ;  that  is  to  say  of  those  classified  in  tiie  census 
as  18  years  of  age,  more  than  three-foorthslbave  left  6cho<^  Of  all 
boys  14  and  15  years  of  age,  i  e.,  between  the  exact  ages  14  and  16 
years,  41.4  per  cent,  or  two-fifths,  and  of  all  girls  in  these  ages  19.8 
per  cent  or  one-fifth  are  in  gainfu4  employments.  (Federal  censuS| 
1910,  Vol.  IV,  p.  69.)  The  number  gainfully  employed  in  the  ages 
14  'and  15  years  may  be  estimated  for  1918  as  being  approximately 
800,000  boys  and  400,000  girla. 

Because  of  the  large  numbers  of  childran  who  leave  school  at  aa 
early  age,  without  opportunity  for  choice  of  an  occupation  or  an  ade- 
quate understanding  of  the  need  of  preparation  for  it,  and  because 
these  samie  boys  and  girls  drift  into  uneducative  and  unprogressive 
jobs,  it  is  imperative  that  the  public  school  extend  its  responsibilities 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  youths  who  have  already  entered  emplcg^« 
ment  by  establishing  part-time  scho(dis  and  dassea 


Chaptes  II. 
STATE  PLANS. 

INITIAL  8TKPS  IN  SKETING  UP  A  PBOQRAK. 

Three  steps  are  necessary  to  pnt  a  program  for  trade  or  industriftl 
edncatiim  into  operation  in  any  State :  First,  acceptance  of  the  Fed-  j 
eral  act  by  the  State ;  second,  adoption  of  a  plan  by  the  State  board, 
designated  in  the  State's  act  of  acceptance ;  and  thirdly,  approval  of/ 
the  plan  by  the  Federal  Board.  This  section  of  the  bulletin  deals' 
entirely  with  the  State  plan. 

WHAT  A  STATB  PLAN  18. 

(a)  A  State  plan  is  an  agreement  between  the  representatives  of 
two  cooperating  agencies  engaged  in  the  promotion  and  conduct  of 
vocational  education ;  namely,  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State, 
represented  respectively  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation and  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education^ 

The  plan  for  a  State  should  show  the  complete  scheme  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  in  the  State,  covering  such  subjects  as:  Ac- 
ceptance of  the  act,  giving  full  details  as  to  the  State  board  desig- 
nated; plans  for  administration  of  the  act  and  for  supervision  of 
schools  established  under  it;  and  description  in  full  of  each  kind 
of  vocational  education  which  the  State  is  conducting  or  expects  to 
conduct. 

(b)  A  State  plan  is  individual.  As  joint  trustee  with  the  Federal 
Board  for  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds,  the  State  board  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  using  the  national  moneys  avail- 
able for  the  joint  interests  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  in 
the  promotion  of  vocational  education.  This  money  can  be  ex- 
pended wisely  only  when  the  special  industrial  needs  of  a  particular 
State  are  given  careful  consideration.  The  States  vary  widely  as  to 
the  resources  available  for  education  of  any  kind ;  they  vary  as  to  th(d 
development  of  industrial  education ;  they  vary  as  to  the  development 
of  general  education.  The  needs  of  Masachusetts  differ  widely  from 
the  needs  of  Mississippi;  the  industrial  developoient  of  California 
differs  widely  in  extent  and  character  from  that  of  Florida.  New 
YOT^k  contains  a  lai^e  number  of  cities  of  over  25,000  population, 
while  New  Mexico  has  very  few.  All  differences  such  as  these  and 
many  others  must  be  taken  into  account  by  a  State  board  in  prepar- 
ing and  adopting  a  plan  for  trade  and  industrial  education.  Each 
State  plan  will  therefore  be  essentially  individual  in  character. 

(19) 
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(c)  A  State  plan  is  generally  provisional  and  subject  to  frequent 
revision.  Few  of  the  States  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Federal  act 
had  adopted  plans  providing  any  State  scheme  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  consequently  until  after  considerable  experience  has  been 
gained,  any  plan  proposed  must  be  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment.  It  should  be,  however,  in  the  nature  of  a  purposeful 
experiment  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  experiment  is  con- 
ducted must  be  such  as  to  give  as  favorable  a  result  as  possible.  I^ 
is  probable  that  for  sometime  to  come  many  changes  will  be  neces- 
sary each  year  in  each  State  plan*  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Federal 
Board  does  not  expect  that  a  State  plan  adopted  for  a  year  will 
necessarily  be  followed  for  the  entire  year,  since  conditions  may  arise 
at  any  time  which  will  necessitate  changes.  It  does  require,  however, 
that  any  proposed  changes  during  the  year  shall  have  its  approval 
before  they  can  be  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  State  scheme, 

FUNDAMENTAL  CONDITIONS  AND  PRINCIPLES  TO  BE  OBSEBVED. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  characterization  of  the 
State  plan,  that  certain  fundamental  conditions  and  principles  of 
policy  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  State  board  and  by  the  Federal 
Board,  in  adopting  and  approving  a  plan.  This  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  plan  is  an  agreement  between  the  State  board  and  the 
Federal  Board. 

2.  There  are  certain  absolute  conditions  and  standards  foimd  in 
the  Federal  act  which  must  be  made  a  part  of  the  State  plaiu 

8.  The  State  board  must  make  its  own  interpretation  of  certain 
other  conditions  and  standards  f oimd  in  the  Federal  act. 

4.  The  Federal  Board  does  not  expect  uniformity  in  plans  except 
in  so  far  as  absolute  standards  and  conditions  are  set  up  in  the  act. 

5.  The  Federal  Board  expects  that  State  plans  will  be  prepared 
with  reference  to  local  or  State  needs. 

6.  A  State  plan  is  adopted  and  approved  for  one  year  only. 

7.  A  State  plan  can  not  be  expected  to  be  prepared  in  final  form 
since  vocational  education  has  not  been  systematically  organized  and 
carried  out  in  many  States. 

8.  The  Federal  Board  welcomes  initiative  and  purposeful  experi- 
mentation and  wishes  the  plans  to  show  this. 

9.  The  Federal  Board  welcomes  changes  in  State  plans  even  within 

the  year. 

10.  When  a  State  plan  has  been  approved  by  the  Federal  Board 
the  State  board  can  go  ahead  with  assurance  in  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  elasses. 


. » * 
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PROCEDURE  IN  APPROVING  STATE  PLANS  FOR   1917-18. 

The  State  plans  for  1917-18  were  prepared  by  State  boards  and 
approved  by  the  Federal  Board  under  unusual  conditions. 

It  was  late  in  August  before  the  Federal  Board  had  completed  its 
organization,  by  the  selection  of  a  staff,  hence  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible to  announce  any  principles  and  policies  which  could  be  put 
into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1817-18. 

A  large  number  of  States  were  without  experience  in  the  admin- 
istration of  vocational  education.  Several  of  the  States  had  not  yet 
accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  act. 

State  boards  made  an  immediate  demand  upon  the  Federal  Board 
for  information  concerning  the  nature  and  content  of  work  re- 
quired, the  kinds  of  schools  that  would  be  authorized,  and  the  sort 
of  State  plan  that  would  be  approved. 

Under  the  conditions  the  Federal  Board  could  not  hope  to  see  a 
large  development  of  industrial  education  in  all  of  the  States  during 
the  school  year  1917-18.  Many  of  the  State  boards  had  not  yet  se- 
lected an  executive  officer,  and  many  of  the  States  were  without  funds 
for  the  administration  of  the  act.  As  a  result  of  the  abo^re  condi- 
tions, the  Federal  Board  approved  plans  which  it  realized  would  of 
necessity  be  revised  in  the  light  of  growing  experience. 

It  approved  plans  which  were  prepared  by  State  boards  with  the 
direct  help  of  meftibers  of  the  board's  staff.  It  approved  plans  be- 
fore a  careful  study  could  be  made  of  all  the  needs  of  the  State  where 
the  plan  was  to  be  put  into  operation.  It  approved  plans  which  did 
not.  give  entirely  adequate  statements  concerning  certain  features 
required  by  the  law  to  be  a  part  of  State  plans.  In  certain  instances 
it  approved  plans  before  the  organization  of  an  executive  staff  in  the 
State  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  plan. 

'  To  meet  general  conditions  the  board  prepared  certain  memo- 
randa, known  as  Memos  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  which  it  required  to  be  in- 
corporated as  a  part  of  every  plan. 

The  sole  aim  of  the  Federal  Board  was  to  enable  each  of  the  States 

I  to  use  the  funds  allotted  to  it  during  the  year  1917-18,  making  cer- 

i  tain  only  that  the  funds  should  be  expended  in  accordance  with  the 

I  law.    The  plans  resulting  from  this  hasty  but  necessary  action  were 

;  surprisingly  good  and  have  given  the  States  a  starting  point  from 

which  to  make  progress  in  building  up  plans  which  shall  be  adequate, 

shall  reflect  the  needs  of  the  States  for  vocational  education,  and 

shall  give  as  great  a  latitude  as  is  legally  possible  to  the  communities 

within  the  States  to  inaugurate  acceptable  schools  and  classes. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  GOOD  STATE  PLAWNINO. 

The  Federal  Board  wishes  to  give  all  the  assistance  possible  to 
State  boards  in  revising  their  plans  for  the  year  1918-19.  It  must| 
however,  point  out  that  the  primary  responsibility  rests  with  the 
State  board,  and  no  State  board  can  hope  to  prepare  and  execute  a 
plan  which  will  really  be  representative  of  the  industrial  needs  of 
the  State,  unless  it  has  an  administrative  staff  whidi  can  give  time 
and  attention  not  only  to  the  supervision  of  the  schools  when  estab- 
lished, but  also  to  the  preparation  of  policies  which  it  may  recom- 
mend to  the  State  board  for  incorporation  into  its  plan. 

The  State  plans  should  be  prepared  in  the  light  of  a  continuous 
industrial  survey;  and  the  plan  for  each  year  should  be  adapted  to 
such  needs  as  a  cross  section  of  this  survey  reveal  at  the  beginning 
of  that  year,  taking  into  account  the  financial  resources  of  the  State, 
available  for  support  of  adequate  provisions  to  meet  the  needs 
wholly  or  in  part. 

It  is  not  expected  that  all  States  can  attempt  a  formal  survey  sudi 
as  has  been  made  in  a  few  States  and  communities,  but  every  Stats 
board  can  add  to  its  information  from  time  to  time  additional  knowl- 
edge of  its  industries  and  of  the  needs  of  its  industrial  workers. 

In  order  to  make  a  satisfactory  plan,  much  study  and  attention 
are  required.  The  States  which  can  provide  the  most  satisfactory 
plans  are  those  which  have  available  executives  "who  can  give  the 
necessary  time  and  attention  to  the  States'  needs — ^not  as  represented 
in  the  needs  of  schools  already  established — but  rather  as  represented 
in  the  opportunities  for  future  establishment  of  schools  under  .the 
State  plan. 

The  Federal  Board  prepared  a  suggestive  outline  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  most  of  the  States  in  proposing  their  initial  plans.  A  re- 
vision of  this  outline  for  State  plans,  which  State  boards  are  asked 
to  follow  in  191S-19,  is  given  in  the  appendix. 


Chapter  III. 
CONDITIONS  AND  STANDARDS. 

THESE  TERMS  KOT  DIFFERENTIATED. 

There  sre  certain  statutory  provisions  in  accordance  with  which 
the  schools  and  classes  in  trade  and  industrial  education  must  be 
organized  in  order  to  receive  Federal  aid.  In  order  that  there  may 
be  some  method  of  judging  whether  a  school  meets  these  provisions 
this  section  of  the  bulletin  attempts  to  catalogue  somewhat  in  detail 
the  standards  and  conditions  as  they  are  stated  in  the  Federal  act. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  differentiate  between  standards  and 
emiditions,  because  the  condition  itself  may  become  the  standard 
of  judgment.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  some  cases  difficult  to  determine 
whether  a  provision  or  requirement  is  a  condition  or  a  standard. 

The  act  provides  that  these  standards  and  conditions  must  be 
inserted  by  Stat^  boards  in  the  plans  which  they  submit  to  the 
Federal  Board  for  approval.  For  certain  features  of  State  plans 
these  standards  are  fixed  or  absolute;  for  example,  the  minimum 
requirement  that  part-time  schools  or  classes  must  be  in  session 
at  least  144  hours  a  year  is  an  absolute  standard.  The  statement 
that  the  State  board  shall  prepare  plans  showing  course  of  study, 
which  plan  shall  be  approved  by  the  Federal  Board,  may  be  called 
a  discretionary  standard,  in  that  the  Federal  Board  must  determine 
what  shall  be  to  it  an  acceptable  course  of  study,  which  when  sub- 
mitted by  a  State  will  be  approved. 

LEGAL  PROVISIONS  RELATIVE  TO  DIFFERENT  TTPES  OP  SCHOOLS  OR  CLASSES. 

This  bulletin  is  largely  concerned  with  an  explanation  and  an 
interpretation  of  the  ccmditions  uid  standards  concerning  trade  or 
industrial  education  which  are  found  in  the  Federal  act.  These 
are  given  below  in  the  terms  of  the  law  and  without  comment. 
(References  are  to  the  act  as  printed  in  Bulletin  No.  1). 

A.  Applyliiir  to  an  schools  and  dassee : 

1.  PabHc  ftupei vision  or  control.  "Such  education  slikll  be  given  In 
Bcbools  or  classes  under  public  snpervisloQ  or  controL"  (Sec.  11, 
lines  4  aad  5.) 

(23) 
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A.  Applying  to  all  sdioola  and  daas^s— Continued. 

2.  Instruction  must  be  of  less  than  college  grada  ''That  such  educa- 
tion shall  be  of  less  than  college  grade.*'     (Sec  11,  lines  6  and  7.) 

8.  For  pupils  over  14  years  of  age.  ''Such  Instruction  shall  be  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  14  years  of  age  who  are 
preparing  for  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit  or  who  have  entered 
upon  the  work  of  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit*'  (Sea  11,  lines 
7  to  10.) 

4.  Federal  funds  must  be  matched  by  State  or  local  funds  or  both. 
''The  moneys  expended  *  •  *  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of 
trade  •  •  •  and  industrial'  subjects  shall  be  conditioned  that  for 
each  dollar  of  Federal  money  expended  for  such  salaries  the  State 
or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  expend  an  equal  amount  for 
such  salaries."     (Sec.  9,  lines  10  to  16.) 

6.  Federal  funds  must  be  expended  for  salaries  only.  "That  for  the 
purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  States  in  paying  the  salaries  of 
teachers  of  trade  *  *  *  and  industrial  subjects  there  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated   •    •    •    "     (Sec.  3,  lines  1  to  3.) 

B.  Applying  to  all  schools  and  classes  giving  Industrial  education  but  needing 

interpretation  for  each  kind,  i.  e.,  aU-day,  evening,  and  part-time. 

1.  Ck)ntrolling  purpose.    << «    •    •    the  controlling  purpose  of  such  edu- 

cation shall  be  to  fit  for  useful  employment"    (Sec.  U,  lines  5  and  6.) 

2.  Plant  and  equipment    "The  State  board  diall  prepare  plans  show- 

ing ••  ♦  the  kinds  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  equipment"  (Sec  8,  lines  2-4.) 
"The  State  or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  provide  the  necessary 
plant  and  equipment  determined  upon  by  the  State  board,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  as  the 
minimum  requirement  in  each  State  for  education  in  any  given 
trade  or  industrial  pursuit  ♦  •  ♦."  (Sec  11,  lines  »-ia) 
8.  Minimum  amount  to  be  expended  for  maintenance.  "That  the  total 
amount  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  such  education  in  any 
school  or  class  receiving  the  benefit  of  such  appropriation  shall  be 
not  less  annually  than  the  amount  fixed  by  the  State  board,  with 
tlie  approval  of  the  Federal  board,  as  the  minimum  for  such  schools 

and  classes  in  the  State    *    •    *."     (Sec  11,  lines  13^17.) 

4.  Ck)urses  of  study. 

"  The  State  board  shall  prepare  plans  showing    •    ♦    •    course  of 
study    *    •    ♦."    (Sec  8,  lines  2-4.) 

5.  Methods  of  instruction. 

"  The  State  board  shall  prepare  plans  showing    •    •    •    methods 
of  instruction    ♦    ♦    ♦." 

6.  Qualifications  of  teachers. 

"  That  the  teachers  of  any  trade  or  industrial  subject  in  any  State 

shall  have  at  least  the  minimum  qualification  for  teachers  of  such 

subjects  determined  upon  for  such  State  by  the  State  board,  with 

the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  £Xlucation."    (Sec 

11.  lines  31-85.) 

♦*  •    •    •    That  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Board,  shall  establish  minimum  requirements  for  such   (adequate 
vocational)  experience  or  contact    •    *    *    teachers  of  trade,  (and) 
industrial    •    •    •    subjects."    (Sec  12,  lines  10-14.) 

''The  State  board  shall  prepare  plans  showing    •    •    •    qualifl* 
caUons  of  teachers   ♦    ♦    V*    (Sec  8,  lines  2-5.)  r 
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B.  Applying  to  all  schools  and  classes,  etc. — Continued. 

T,  Kinds  of  schools. 

^  The  State  board  shall  prepare  plans  showing    ^    ♦    «    the  kinds 

of  schools    ♦    •    V    (Sec.  8,  lines  2-4.) 
OL  Applying  to  all-day  schools  only. 

"L  In  all  cities  and  towns. 

(a)  Age  of  admission. 

*'  That  snch  edncation   •    •    •    shall  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs 

of  persons  over  14  years  of  age    •    •    •."    (Sec.  11,  lines  6-8.) 

(b)  Half  time  to  practical  work. 

"That  such  schools  or  classes  giving  instruction  to  persons  who 

have  not  entered  upon  employment  shall  requii-e  that  at  least  half 

of  the  time  of  snch  instruction  be  given  to  practical  work  on  a  useful 

or  productive  basis.     (Sec.  11,  lines  17-20.) 

2.  In  towns  and  cities  of  more  than  25,000  population. 

(a)  Length  of  term. 

(&)  Number  of  hours  per  week. 

8.  In  towns  and  cities  of  less  than  25,000  population. 

(a)  Length  of  term. 

"  ♦  ♦  •  The  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Board,  may  modify  the  conditions  as  to  the  length  of  course 
^  *  *  for  schools  and  classes  giving  instructions  to  those  who 
have  not  entered  upon  employment,  in  order  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular needs.    •    •    •••    (Sec.  11,  lines  30-40.) 

(b)  Hours  of  instruction. 

M  ♦    •    •    The  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 

Board,  may  modify  the  conditions  as  to  the    *    •    *    hours  of 

instruction  per  week  for  schools  and  classes  giving  Instruction  to 

those  who  have  not  entered  upon  employment,  in  order  to  meet 

.  the  particular  needs  of    ♦    •    *."    (Sec.  11,  lines  30-40.) 

D.  Applying  to  part-time  schools  and  classes  only. 

1.  Division  of  fund. 

"  •  *  *  At  least  one-third  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  any 
State  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  in- 
dustrial subjects  shall,  if  expended,  be  applied  tc  part-time  classes.'* 
(Sec.  11,  lines  21-24.) 

2.  Pupils  must  have  entered  employment. 

**♦  •  ♦  Such  education  shall  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  persons  •  •  •  who  have  entered  upon  the  work  of  a  trade 
or  Industrial  pursuit.**     (Sec.  11,  lines  6-9.) 

"  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  at-  least  one-third  of  the  sum  appropriated  to 
any  State  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and 
industrial  subjects  shall,  if  expended,  be  applied  to  part-time  schools 
or  classes  for  workers  •  ♦  ♦  who  have  entered  upon  employment 
♦    •    •    .-     (Sec.  11,  lines  21-25.) 

3.  Entrance  age. 

''That  such  education  *  *  •  shall  be  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  persons  over  14  years  of  age  •  ♦  •  who  have  entered 
upon  the  work  of  a  trade  or  Industrial  pursuit.*'    (Sec.  U,  lines  6-9.) 

***•>*  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  any 
State  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and 
industrial  subjects  shall,  If  expended,  be  applied  to  part-time  schools 
or  classes  for  workers  over  14  years  of  age."    (Sec.  11,  lines  21-24.) 
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D.  Applying  to  part-time  schools  and  classes  only — Continued. 

4.  Provisions  for  trade  extension  part-time  classes. 

"The  controlling  purpose  shall  be  to  fit  for  useful  employment*' 
(Sec.  11,  lines  5  and  6.) 

"  Such  education  shall  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  per- 
sons *  •  •  who  have  entered  upoa  the  work  of  a  trade  or 
industrial  pursuit"     (Sec.  11,  lines  6-9.) 

5.  Provisions  for  trade  pr^Miratory  part-time  schools  or  classes. 

"•  •  •  such  education  sliaU  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
persons  *  •  •  who  are  pr^Mtring  for  a  trade  or  industrial  pur- 
suit."    (Sec.  U,  lines  6-8.) 

u  *  •  «  That  at  least  one-third  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  finy 
State  •  *  *  shall,  if  expended,  be  aiHpUed  to  part-time  schools 
and  classes  who  hare  entered  upon  emiAoyiiient''  (Sec.  11,  lines 
21-25.) 

6.  Provision  for  general  continuation  part-time  schools  or  classes. 

*'  *  *  *.  such  subjects  in  a  part-time  school  or  class  may  mean 
any  subject  given  to  ailarge  the  civic  or  vocational  intelligence  of 
such  workers    ♦    •    *."     (Sec.  11.  lines  25-27.) 

7.  Provision  as  to  minimum  length  of  course. 

M  •    *    •    such  part-time  sdiools  or  dasses  shall  provide  for  not 
less  than  144  hours'  of  class-room  instmctkm  per  year.'*     (Sec.  11, 
Uncs  27-29.) 
BL  Applying  to  evening  schooU  only. 

1.  Entrance  age. 

**•  t  •  Evening  industrial  schools  shall  fix  the  age  of  16  years 
as  a  minimum  entrance  requirement"    (Sec  11,  lines  29  and  30.) 

2.  Character  of  instruction. 

•••  •  •  Evening  industrial  schools  •  •  "♦  shall  confine  In- 
strucjtlon  to  that  wliich  is  sui^lemental  to  the  daily  employment** 
(Sec.  11(  lines  29-31.) 
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Chafter  ly. 
TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS* 

TTPES  AlffllORIZISD. 

Under  the  Federal  act,  as  appears  from  the  foregoing  chapter,  six 
types  of  trade  or  industrial  schools  or  classes  may  be  organized; 
namely,  the  following: 

A.  Unit  trade. 

B.  General  industrial  in  cities  under  25,000. 

C.  Part-time  trade  extension. 

,    D.  Part-time  trade  preparatory. 

E.  Part-time  general  continuation, 
t    F.  Evening  industrial. 

What  follows  in  the  several  sections  of  this  chapter  is  partly 
definition  and  partly  description  of  these  types  of  schools  and  classes. 
The  statements  made  being  based  entirely  upon  sections  8  and  11 
of  the  act,  in  which  the  authority  for  all  statements  may  be  found. 

USGAIi  PROVISIONS  ▲PPl.YING  TO  ALL  TYPES. 

Schools  or  classes  of  each  type  specified  above  must  fulfill  certain 
requirements^  which  may  be  enumerated  as  applying  generally  to  all 
forms  of  Federally  aided  trade,  industrial,  and  home  economics  in- 
struction. 

In  the  case  of  each  school  or  class  established  under  the  Federal 
act,  (a)  it  must  be  established  and  maintained  under  public  super- 
visioii  and  control;  {b)  it  must  provide  instruction  of  1^  than 
college  grade;  and  (o)  it  must  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  a 
SitfL  adopted  by  the  State  board  for  vocational  education  and  ap* 
proved  by  the  Fedftrnl  Ttoard,  which  plan  must  show  the  necessary 
plfipt^glKl  ftqu^r"^a"^j  the  minimumLammal  maintenance,  the  courses 
of  jtady^  thfrjq>pia>vedLmethgdbj2linstruction,  and  the  qualifications 
of  teadiers,  including  adequate  vocational  experience  or  contact. 

For  convenience  these  requirements  or  conditi<»is  of  all  types  of 
schools  or  classes  may  be  listed  as  follows : 

1.  PobUc  tuperylslon  and  controL 

2.  lostroctioii  of  leas  than  oollese  grade. 

8.  Gomj^aiiee  wlUi  approved  State  plan,  as  regards: 

(a)  Plant  and  equipment 

(b)  Minlmtim  annual  maintenance. 

(c)  Ooarses  of  study. 

(d)  Methods  of  Instruction. 

(e)  Qnallflcatlons  of  teachers. 

(2T) 
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For  an  outline  showing  in  detail  the  scope  of  State  plans  see  Ap- 
pendix, page  6. 

A.  UNIT  TRADE  SCHOOLS  OR  CLASSES. 

A  unit  trade  school  or  class  established  under  the  Federal  act  is 
a  public  school  or  class  established  and  maintained  in  any  community 
for  the  purpose  of  fitting  persons  for  useful  employment  in  a  par- 
ticular trade  or  industrial  pursuit  through  instruction  of  less  than 
college  grade  (a)  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  14 
years  of  age;  (&)  giving  not  less  than  half  of  the  time  to  practical 
work  on  a  useful  or  productive  basis ;  and  (<?)  extending  over  not  less 
than  9  months,  (36  weeks)  per  year,  and  not  less  than  30  (clock) 
hours  per  week. 

(Full  compliance  with  an  adopted  and  approved  State  plan  is  also 
required.  See  section  above  on  "Legal  provisions  applying  to  all 
types.") 

When  a  group  of  young  men  over  14  years  of  age  not  yet  employed 
attend  an  all  day  school  or  class  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for 
entrance  into  the  plumbers'  trade,  and  when  the  instruction  given 
them  both  shop  and  related  class  work  is  based  solely  upon  the 
plumbers'  trade  needs,  this  constitutes  a  unit  trade  school  or  class. 

B.   GENERAL  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  OR  CLASSES. 

A  general  industrial  school  or  class  established  under  the  Federal 
act  is  a  public  school  or  class  established  and  maintained  in  any  city 
or  town  of  less  than  25,000  population  for  the  purpose  of  fitting 
persons  for  useful  employment  in  trade  or  industry  through  in- 
struction of  less  than  college  grade  (a)  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  persons  over  14  years  of  age;  and  (6)  giving  not  less  than  half 
the  time  to  practical  work  on  a  useful  or  productive  basis.  The  gen- 
eral industrial  school  is  designed  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of 
cities  or  towns  of  less  than  25,000  population.  (Full  compliance 
with  an  adopted  and  approved  State  plan  is  also  required.  See  sec- 
tion above  on  "  Legal  requirements  applying  to  all  types.") 

If  the  group  of  boys  preparing  in  our  unit  trade  school  had  been 
a  very  small  group  living  in  a  towii  of  less  than  25,000  inhabitants, 
it  would  perhaps  have  been  impossible  to  provide  them  with  a  spe- 
cial shop  and  a  special  teacher  for  instruction  in  plumbing  only. 

In  this  case  boys  from  other  building  trade  groups,  such  as,  for 
example,  carpentry,  brick  laying,  and  plastering,  might  have  been 
added  to  our  original  class,  so  as  to  form  a  class  in  the  building 
trades  rather  than  in  any  one  (unit)  trade. 
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Such  a  class  would  receive  shop  instruction  as  nearly  like  tiiat  of 
a  unit  trade  school  as  possible  under  the  conditions,  and  would  re- 
ceive instruction  in  related  work  underlying  the  building  trades  as  a 
group — ^in,  for  instance,  mathematics,  estimating,  structural  and 
elementary  architectural  drawing,  ud  building  ordinances  and 
regulations.    This  would  be  a  general  iSaustrial  school  or  class. 

C.  PABT-TDIE  TBADE  EXTENSION  8CH00U3  OR   CLASSES. 

A  trade  extension  part-time  school  or  class  established  under  the 
Federal  act  is  a  public  school  or  class  established  and  maintained  in 
any  community  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  of  less  than 
college  grade  to  persons  over  14  years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon 
the  work  of  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit,  which  instructioajghj^ 
further  fit  persons  taking  it  for  useful  employment  in  the  trade  jQC 
industrial  pursuit  in  which  they  are  employed.  The  instruction  in 
a  trade  extension  part-time  school  or  class  must  (a) .  meet  the  needs 
of  persons  over  14  years  of  age ;  and  must  be  given  for  not  less  than 
144  hours  per  year.  (Full  compliance  with  an  adopted  and  approved 
State  plan  is  also  required.  See  section  above  on  ^'  Legal  provisions 
^applying  to  all  types.") 

Thus,  the  plumber's  apprentice  before  mentioned  might  be  given 
the  identical  instruction  set  forth  for  the  evening  class  and  such  in- 
struction constitute  part-time  work,  but  only  in  case  it  is  given  be- 
tween the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  which  are  assumed  to  be  the 
limits  of  the  plumber's  working  day.  Instruction  not  supplementary 
to  the  plumber's  trade,  such  as  instruction  in  English  or  industrial 
history  could  not  bo  given  in  this  class.  Such  subjects  would  bo 
permitted  only  in  the  general  continuation  school  described  below. 

D.   PART-TIME  TR.\DE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  OR  CLASSES. 

A  trade  preparatory  part-time  school  or  class  established  under  the 
Federal  act  is  a  public  school  or  class  established  and  maintained  in 
any  community  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  of  less  than 
college  grade  to  persons  over  14  years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon 
employment,  which  instruction  shall  be  designed  to  fit  these  persons 
for  useful  employment  in  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit  other  than  the 
one  in  which  they  are  employed.  The  instruction  in  a  trade-prepara- 
tory part-time  school  or  class  must  (a)  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over 
14  years  of  age;  and  (6)  must  be  given  for  not  less  than  144  hours  per 
year.  (Full  compliance  with  an  adoptied  and  approved  State  plan 
is  also  required.  See  section  above  on  ^^  Legal  provisions  applying 
to  all  types.")  -         .        - 
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The  work  already  mmtioned  in  two  examples  of  pltimber's  parfc- 
time  iDstruction  might,  if  elementary  enoo^,  be  given  between  8 
a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  to  a  group  of  pupils  employed  as  messengers,  clerks, 
soda-fountain  men,  drivers,  «nd  in  other  occupations,  exciting 
plumbing,  the  instruction  bqfl|g  devised  to  prepare  for  entrance  into 
the  plumbing  trade.  Such  a  class  would  be  a  part-time  trade 
preparatory  class.  Its  work  would  seldom,  if  ever,  coincide  with 
that  of  the  trade-extension  class,  and  the  success  of  such  instruction, 
except  as  an  entering  wedge  to  be  followed  later  by  part-time  trade 
extension  work,  is  generally  doubtful. 

£.   PABT-TIME  GENERAL  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  OR  CLASSES. 

A  general  continuaticm  part-time  school  or  daas  established  under 
the  Federal  act  is  a  public  school  or  class  established  and  maintained 
in  any  commimity  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  of  less  than 
college  grade  to  persons  over  14  who  have  entered  upon  employment, 
which  instruction  shall  be  given  in  subjects  to  enlarge  tiiie  civic  or 
vocational  intelligence  of  young  workers.  The  instruction  in  a  gen- 
eral continuation  part-time  school  or  class  must  (a)  be  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  14  and  less  than  18  years  of  age;  (b) 
be  given  for  less  than  144  hours  per  year. 

(Full  compliance  with  an  adopted  and  approved  State  plan  is  also* 
required.  See  section  above  on  ^  Legal  provisions  applying  to  all 
types.") 

The  group  of  plumbers  in  our  trade  extension  class,  and  the 
mixed  group  from  various  occupations  in  our  example  of  trade  pre- 
paratory work  might,  if  they  were  all  over  14  years  of  age,  be  grouped 
together  in  elasses  where  instruction  would  be  given  in  such  subjects 
as  English,  civics,  history  of  industries,  arithmetic,  trade  mathe- 
matics, or  any  commercial  branch  or  elementary  school  subject  Such 
a  class  would  be  a  general  continuation  part-time  class  if  it  met  be- 
tween 8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  where  these  hours  constitute  the  working 
day. 

To  similar  classes  might  come  young  w(»nen  from  stores  or  fac- 
tories to  study  home  economics  subjects,  commercial  subjects,  indus- 
trial subjects  not  trade  extension  or  preparatory,  and  general  educa- 
tional courses. 

F.  EVENING    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOLS    OS    CLASSES. 

An  evening  industrial  school  or  class  established  under  the  Federal 
act  is  a  public  school  or  class  established  and  maintained  in  any 
community  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  of  less  than  college 
grade  in  a  particular  tradeJsupplemental  to  the  day  employment,  to 
persons  over  16  years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  employment  in 
that  trade  or  industrial  pursuit. 
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(Full  compliance  with  an  adopted  and  approved  State  plan  is  also 
required.  See  section  above  on  '^  Legal  provisions  applying  to  all 
types-") 

For  example,  an  evening  industrial  school  for  plumbers'  helpers 
would  be  established  to  give  these  boys  instruction  in  blue-print 
reading  for  plumbers;  in  State  and  local  rules  and  regulations  for 
plumbing  installation;  in  costs  and  estimating;  and  in  other  alKed 
subjects,  all  related  to  the  plumbing  trade.  The  instruction  would 
be  of  less  than  college  grade  and  given  outside  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  to 
5  p.  m.,  if  these  hours  constituted  the  regular  working  day  for 
plumbers  in  that  community* 


Chafter  v. 
FIXED  STANDARDS  APPLYING  TO  ALL  TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS. 

PUBLIC  SUPBBVISION  OR  CX)NTBOL. 

Schools  or  classes  established  under  the  act  must  all  be  under 
public  supervision  or  control.  In  defining  public  supervision,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  since  section  17  of  the  act  forbids  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  in  any  privately  owned  or  conducted  institution,  this 
statement  in  section  11  can  mean  only  public  institutions  under 
public  supervision,  which  in  reality  is  equal  to  requiring  public 
control — that  is  to  say,  "  control  in  the  hands  of  an  oflBcer  or  board 
selected  by  the  people  or  appointed  by  another  officer  or  board  so 
selected."     (Bulletin  No.  1,  p.  25.) 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  to  quote  further  from  the  statement 
of  policies,  "  the  guiding  principle  of  the  vocational  education  act— 
and  it  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  this  principle  applies 
to  every  phase  of  activity  under  the  act — is  that  the  education  to  be 
furnished  must  be  under  public  supervision  and  control,  and  desig- 
nated to  train  persons  for  useful  employment  whether  in  agricul- 
ture, trade  and  industry,  or  home  economics."    (Bulletin  1,  p.  9.) 

It  is  evident,  further,  that  the  provision  of  the  act  fixing  the 
standard  of  public  supervision  or  control  was  intended  to  exclude 
from  the  benefits  of  participation  in  the  Federal  funds  all  privately 
owned  or  conducted  schools  or  classes,  or  publicly  chartered  schools 
under  the  control  of  a  self -perpetuating  board  of  trustees  or  a  board 
of  trustees  selected  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  people,'  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly. 

Under  this  act,  then,  public  schools  in  country  districts,  towns 
and  cities,  and  State  schools,  and  classes  held  in  any  of  the 
schools,  when  controlled  by  trustees  elected  by  the  people,  and  when 
supervised  by  the  proper  public  officials,  arc  entitled  to  Federal  aid, 
so  far  as  being  under  public  supervision  and  control  is  concerned. 
Moreover,  classes  maintained  by  these  public  trustees,  supervised 
and  controlled  by  them  or  their  appointees,  taught  by  instructors 
paid  from  public  funds,  and  supervised  by  public  officials  may  bo 
CQnducted  in  private  schools  or  plants  and  federally  aided,  pro- 
vided the  private  school  officials  have  neither  supervision  nor  con- 
trol over  classes,  and  provided  no  part  of  the  Federal  moneys  is  paid 
cither  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  support  of  such  school  or  plant. 

(32). 
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Except  for  classes  such  as  those  indicated  above,  private  schools 
and  academies  whether  or  not  used  as  the  public  school  of  the  com- 
munity by  paying  tuition  from  pubKc  funds,  parochial  schools,  sec- 
tarian schools  of  all  kinds,  and  privately  endowed  colleges  what- 
ever their  educational  standing  are  barred  from  receiving  Federal 
aid,  even  though  some  portion  of  their  trustees  may  be  elected  by 
public  ballot  or  be  appointed  by  officials  so  elected. 

INSTRUCTION  OF  I4ES8  THAN   COJAJEGti  GRADE. 

Besides  being  publicly  supervised  and  controlled,  the  instruction 
in  a  school  or  class  established  under  the  act  must  be  of  less  than 
college  grade,  and  the  State  board  must  require  that  each  school  or 
class  be  defined  as  doing  work  of  less  than  college  grad«  if  this  work 
is  to  be  aided  under  the  act. 

If  a  school  or  class  is  maintained  even  in  part  by  Federal  moneys 
granted  to  the  institution  as  of  college  grade,  the  work  will  not  be 
considered  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
Thus  a  land-grant  college  in  order  to  receive  Federal  aid  under  this 
act  for  any  of  its  work  except  teacher  training,  would  be  required 
to  set  up  a  separate  organization  of  vocational  work  of  less  than  col- 
lege grade,  and  not  supported  by  funds  given  to  the  college  under 
any  other  Federal  act. 

A  school  or  class  will  seldom  be  considered  as  less  than  college 
grade,  if  it  requires  high-school  graduation  as  an  entrar*"?  require- 
ment. In  such  a  case  the  burden  of  proof  would  rest  upon  the  pro- 
ponent of  the  suggested  course  to  show  in  advance  of  its  establish- 
ment that  it  is  of  less  than  college  grade.  This  should  not  be  so 
interpreted  as  to  discourage  high-school  graduates  from  entering 
trade  industrial  classes.  The  point  is  that  others  not  high-school 
graduates  should  not  be  excluded  from  such  classes.  In  general  any- 
one over  14  years  of  age  with  suitable  general  education  to  profit  by 
the  trade  training  should  be  admitted  to  such  training. 

Cases  will  be  rare  where  difficulty  will  arise  regarding  the  "grade ^ 
of  the  class.  Perhaps  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  where  unit 
trade  or  industrial  work  is  set  up  in  institutions  which  give  also 
collegiate  instruction,  and  where  colleges  conduct  evening  indus- 
trial classes. 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  MATCHED. 

Federal  funds  must  be  matched  by  State  or  local  funds  or  both. 

For  every  dollar  of  Federal  money  expended  in  a  State  the  State 
or  its  local  communities,  or  both,  must  expend  at  least  another  dollar 
of  public  money  for  the  same  purpose.  The  State  or  local  communi- 
ties may  expend  the  entire  amount  out  of  their  own  public  moneys, 
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drawing  upon  the  Federal  funds  for  reimbursement,  not  to  exceed 
one-half  the  amount  expended.  This  reqtiirement  is  to  prevent  the 
use  of  Federal  moneys  in  aiding  instruction  maintained  directly  or 
indirectly  by  private  funds,  and  to  stimulate  the  State  and  local 
communities  to  suppiHi;  vocational  education  in  a  large  degree  by 
public  taxation. 

The  State  board  should  require  all  local  boards,  when  making 
tiscal  reports  and  claiming  reimbursement  from  Federal  funds,  to 
make  a  clear  statement  that  these  funds  came  from  the  public  treas- 
ury. The  Federal  Board  will  also  require  such  assurance  from  State 
IkMtrds. 

FEDEBAL  FUKDS  TOR  SALAltDBS  ONLY. 

The  funds  provided  for  trade,  industrial,  and  home  eccmomics  edu* 
cation  can  be'spen*4jy-«^State  as  reimbursement  for  money  spent  only 
for  salaries  of  teachers  actually  engaged  in  instruction  in  schools  and 
classes  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  act.  No  reimbursement  is 
allowed  for  salaries  of  directors,  principals,  or'  supervisors  when  not 
engaged  in  actual  teaching.  The  salary  of  any  one  teacher  need  not 
be  paid  partly  by  Federal  and  partly  by  State  funds;  the  salaries  of 
all  teachers  may  be  paid  out  of  State  or  local  funds,  and  reimburse- 
ment made  from  Federal  funds  upon  the  basis  of  the  total  amount 
expended  for  instruction  properly  entitled  to  such  aid,  without  re- 
gard for  the  individuals  whose  salaries  go  to  make  up  this  total. 
Wlien  a  State  or  local  conmiunity  pays  out  of  its  own  funds  the  en- 
tire salary  of  a  teacher,  which  salary  is  accredited  for  reimburse- 
ment out  of  Smith-Hughes  funds,  and  after  so  doing  makes  appli- 
cation for  this  reimbursement,  not  to  exceed  one-half  the  salary,  the 
Federal  Board  considers  that  the  amount  called  for  has  already  been 
legally  spent  for  a  teacher's  salary  as  required  in  the  act.  It  is  this 
original  salary  payment,  used  as  the  basis  of  a  claim  upon  the  Fed- 
eral funds,  that  must  be  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  and 
concerning  which  the  Federal  Board  must  receive  a  report. 

Tlic  actual  money  paid  to  the  State  or  local  communities  as  reim- 
bursement for  that  already  spent,  is  not  a  part  of  this  fund,  but  may 
bo  considered  a  part  of  the  regular  finances  of  the  State  or  com- 
munity and,  as  such,  expended  in  any  way  the  local  authorities  do- 
sire. 

Wherever  possible,  teachers  paid  in  part  from  Federal  moneys 
should  give  their  entire  time  to  approved  vocational  classes,  and  the 
prorating  of  a  teacher's  time  between  vocational  and  nonvocational 
classes  should  be  discouraged.  Where  such  prorating  is  absolutely 
necessaiy,  it  must  be  based  on  the  whole  school  day^  and  not  <m  th« 
number  of  hours  given  to  each  kind  of  work. 
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For  example,  where  a  school  day  is  eight  periods,  of  which  a 
teacher  devotes  three  to  vocational  and  four  to  nonvocational  in- 
struction, the  amount  of  salary  to  be  prorated,  as  entitled  to  half 
duplication  from  Federal  funds,  is  thriee-eighths  and  not  three- 
sevenths  of  the  entire  salary  paid  such  teacher;  thus  three-sixteenths 
of  the  salary  might  come  from  Federal  money.  All  such  arrange- 
ments should  be  approved  by  State  boards  in  advance. 

In  prorating  a  teacher's  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Federal 
aid  is  given  only  for  that  part  of  the  instruction  given  to  segregated 
classes  of  the  type  specified  in  the  law,  and  that  no  Federal  moneys 
can  l>e  given  in  aid  of  mixed  classes  of  any  nature  where  there  are 
some  pupils  who  are  not  following  full  industrial,  trade,  or  homo 
economics  courses  as  specified  in  the  act.  Thus  a  class  in  machine- 
shop  practice,  open  to  students  following  a  regular  course  prepara- 
tory to  tbe  machinists  trade  and  also  to  students  enrolled  in  a  g^en- 
eral  manual  training  or  mechanic  arts  course,  would  not  be  Federal- 
aided. 

The  time  of  the  teacher  may  be  prorated  as  between  classes,  but  not 
as  between  students,  vocational  and  nonvocational  in  the  same  class. 


Part  IL    AU-DAT  TRADE  OR  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOU  OR  CLASSES. 


TYPES  OF  ALL-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  types  of  all-day  industrial  schools  provided  for  in  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act — the  unit  trade  and  the  general  industrial — ^have  been 
already  defined.  The  general  characteristics  of  these  two  types  may 
be  briefly  resumed. 

The  unit  trade  school  is  prescribed  for  cities  of  more  than  25,000 
population  and  may  be  approved  for  smaller  places.  It  is  organized 
to  teach  one  or  more  complete  trades  or  occupations,  each  pupil 
preparing  for  a  particular  trade,  and  devoting  his  time  to  work 
wholly  preparatory  to  entrance  into  that  trade.  Teachers  are  ex- 
perienced in  the  trade  they  are  teaching.  i 

The  general  industrial  school,  permitted  only  in  places  of  less  than 
25,000  population,  allows  the  teaching  of  vocational  work  found  to 
be  the  basis  of  several  different  trades  and  preparatory  to  entrance 
into  any  one  of  them.  Pupils  are  permitted  to  take  shop  work 
leading  to  skill  in  allied  trades,  are  not  necessarily  in  groups  study- 
ing one  unit  trade,  and  the  teachers  are  not  always  specialists 
although  they  should  be  masters  of  at  least  one  trade. 

In  the  unit  trade  school,  a  class  of  carpenters  would  be  a  dis- 
tinct class,  preparing  only  for  that  trade  and  not  reciting  with 
other  pupils.  In  the  general  industrial  school  those  desiring  to 
prepare  for  any  of  the  building  trades  might  be  grouped  together 
in  a  single  class.  Thus,  a  boy  desiring  to  enter  the  carpenter's  trade 
would  be  enrolled  in  that  group  and  receive  such  instruction  in  the 
work  of  a  carpenter  as  would  be  possible  to  give  under  these  con- 
ditions. 

SH0X7LD  ALL-DAY   SCHOOLS   BE   ESTABLISHED? 

Before  considering  these  types  separately,  a  brief  statement  may 
be  made  concerning  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  day 
schools. 

Any  community,  even  the  larger  cities,  should  consider  carefully 
all  aspects  of  the  problems  involved  in  establishing  day  schools  for 
particular  trades  or  industrial  pursuits,  before  appropriating  money 
for  this  purpose.  The  Federal  Board  believes  that  the  establish- 
ment of  day  schools  or  classes  should  not  be  undertaken  by  any 
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community  until  a  need  is  shown.  In  many  cases  vocational  educa- 
tion will  best  be  promoted  through  the  establishment  of  part-time 
and  evening  classes.  Congress  evidently  regarded  part-time  instruc- 
tion, both  trade-extension  and  general  continuation,  as  of  greater 
importance  than  instruction  in  all-day  schools,  when  it  provided  that 
a  certain  fixed  amount  of  the  fund  for  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion must  be  spent  for  part-time  schools  and  classes  if  spent  at  all. 

The  Federal  Board  appreciates  fully  the  value  of  a  good  general 
education  as  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  efficient  vocational 
training,  and  is  therefore  heartily  in  sympathy  with  any  movement 
to  keep  the  children  in  the  regular  public  school  as  long  as  they  are 
able  to  profit  by  the  training  which  they  thus  receive.  It  is  aware  of 
and  in  sympathy  with  the  modem  enrichment  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  courses  of  study  through  the  addition  of  practical  innova- 
tions in  the  way  of  vocational  guidance,  prevocational  work,  junior 
high-school  courses,  and  various  other  types  of  instruction  in  which 
opportunity  is  given  for  practical  work.  Beyond  the  general  ele- 
mentary education,  it  believes  in  certain  types  of  specialized  educa- 
tion such  as  that  given  in  manual  training  hig^  schools,  practical  arts 
high  schools,  and  technical  and  commercial  high  schools,  with  the 
understanding,  however,  that  whatever  may  be  the  excellence  of  such 
education  and  its  leaning  toward  vocational  education,  it  does  not  con- 
stitute a  form  of  industrial  training  which  can  be  subsidized  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

The  Federal  Board  believes  in  the  careful  selection  of  a  vocation, 
but  deprecates  any  effort  to  establish  day  trade  or  industrial  schools 
at  the  expense  of  enrolling  in  these  schools  pupils  who  should  con- 
tinue their  general  education  or  who  have  been  urged  into  making 
a  vocational  clioice  without  adequate  reasons  for  such  a  choice. 

The  Federal  act  makes  it  clear  that  Federal  aid  can  not  be  ex- 
tended to  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  who  are  engaged  in 
any  of  the  desirable  activities  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. It  may  be  restated  here  that  the  Federal  act  provides  money 
for  the  part  payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade  and  indus- 
trial subjects  in  classes  giving  instruction  in  a  given  trade  or  indus- 
trial pursuit,  and  to  pupils  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  trade  or 
industrial  pursuit  taught  in  the  class,  i.  e.,  to  those  who  have  made  an 
intelligent  vocational  choice.  When  such  a  group  is  found  no  com- 
munity can  go  far  astray  in  the  establishment  of  a  day  industrial 
school. 

CONFUSION  OF  T£SliS. 

A  considerable  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  way  in  which  the 
terms  manual  training,  practical  arts,  technical  classes,  vocational 
guidance,  prevocational  work,  and  vocational  work  have  been  used 
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in  school  circles.  The  Federal  Board  does  not  feel  that  it  is  charged 
with  responsibility  in  framing  exact  definitions,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  act  is  concerned.  It  is  interested, 
however,  in  determining  whether  a  school  or  class  is  (organized  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  act  no  matter  what  name  may  be  given 
locally  to  the  activity  carried  on  in  tiie  school. 

There  might  better  be  a  slow  development  of  day  trade  and  in- 
dustrial schools  under  the  controlling  purpose  of  useful  employ- 
ment, rather  than  a  rapid  development  leading  to  the  establishment 
of  schools  whose  purposes  are  not  clearly  and  specificaUy  defined  in 
terms  of  vocations. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  Federal  Board  does  not 
Urge  the  establishment  of  day  schools  wherever  they  are  needed.  It 
does  wish  to  emphasize  the  great  possibilities  in  part-time  and  even* 
ing  school  work,  to  which  as  great  attention  should  be  given  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  day  schools. 

The  question  is  also  to  be  considered  if  the  establislmient  of  even- 
ing and  part-time  schools  should  not  logically  precede  the  establish- 
ment of  day  schools.  Certainly  any  community  which  can  maintain 
a  successful  all-day  trade  or  industrial  school  will  also  need  evening 
and  part-time  schools.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  a  growing 
need  for  evening  schools,  it  may  be  easier  to  establish  day  schools. 
Again,  the  cost  of  establishment  of  day  schools  is  high,  while  that  of 
evening  schools  and  part-time  schools  is  comparatively  low,  enabling 
a  community  to  begin  a  program  of  industrial  education  without  a 
large  expenditure  of  money. 

I.  The  Unit  Trade  School. 

CONTROLUNG  PURPOSE. 

To  fit  for  useful  employment  is  the  controlling  end  and  aim,  the 
standard  of  valuation,  and  the  final  definition  of  vocational  education 
about  which  the  whole  Smith-Hughes  Act  is  written.  The  entire  act 
may  be  summarized  in  one  brief  sentence:  It  is  an  act  to  promote 
education  which  fits  for  useful  employment. 

Upon  the  practical  interpretation  of  the  phrase  "  to  fit  for  useful 
employment"  will  depend  the  success  or  failure  of  any  day  school 
or  class  organized  under  any  plan  adopted  by.  a  State  and  approved 
by  the  Federal  Board. 

Fitting  for  useful  employment  in  industrial  education  means  fit- 
ting for  effective  entrance  into  a  particular  trade  or  industrial  pur- 
suit. This  is  shown  in  the  words  of  section  11,  **That  such  educa- 
tion ♦  ♦  *  shall  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over 
14  years  of  age  who  are  preparing  for  a  trade  or  industrial  pur- 
suit/' and  al^o  in  the  clause  from  the  same  section,  ^  that  the  State 
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or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  provide  the  necessary  plant  and 
equipment  determined  upon  by  the  State  board,  ^ith  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  as  the  minimum 
requirement  in  such  State  for  education  in  any  given  trade  or  Indus- 
trial  pursuit."  Only  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  these  two 
statements,  and  that  is  that  the  work  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
will  fit  pupils  for  the  practice  of  a  particular  trade  or  industrial 
pursuit. 

One  important  implication  in  the  provisions  of  the  act  should  be 
noted.  Obviously,  work  designed  for  a  particular  trade  or  indus- 
trial pursuit  implies  that  election  of  a  specific  vocation  has  been  made 
by  the  pupil.  Such  work  can  not  advantageously  be  given  to  persons 
who  have  not  made  a  choice  of  vocation.  A  course  in  plumbing  has 
value  for  pupils  who  have  elected  plumbing  as  the  trade  in  which 
they  will  earn  their  livelihood.  For  those  who  have  not  elected  this 
vocation  such  a  course  has  not  sufficient  value  to  justify  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  money  in  providing  it. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  connection  to  note  that  the  sort  of  education 
fostered  under  the  Federal  act  is  not  intended  for  backward,  deficient, 
incorrigible,  or  otherwise  subnormal  individuals.  Such  education 
is  intended  for,  and  should  command  the  best  efforts  of,  normal  boys 
and  girls.  Experience  shows  that  pupils  failing  to  make  normal 
progress  in  the  elementary  schools  rarely  do  satisfactory  work  in 
industrial  schools.  Ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  all-day  industrial 
school  should  be  the  determining  test  even  after  admission,  and  a  pro- 
bationary period  of  attendance  will  commonly  be  required  to  enable 
the  school  to  determine  which  of  the  girls  and  boys  enrolled  are  ca- 
pable of  carrying  on  the  work. 

AGE  OF  ADMISSION. 

Instruction  must  be  "  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over 
14  years  of  age,"  and  pupils  under  14  can  not  be  admitted,  ^^unless  it 
can  be  clearly  shown  that  they  are  fully  able  from  the  point  of  view 
of  physical  fitness  and  mental  attainments  to  carry  on  the  work 
designed  for  pupils  over  14." 

While  a  minimum  age  of  14  is  the  only  requirement  in  the  Smith-. 
Hughes  Act,  the  Federal  Board  recommends  that  care  be  taken  to 
secure  pupils  who  are  physically  and  mentally  able  to  do  the  work 
required. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  admit 
pupils  under  the  age  of  14.  There  is  much  criticism  even  of  this  age 
standard,  on  the  ground  that  pupils  of  such  immature  age  can  not 
have  given  enough  consideration  to  the  vocation  which  they  have 
chosen  to  be  sure  that  their  choice  has  been  wisely  made.    As 
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been  the  case  in  many  other  fields  of  activity  where  a  minimum  age 
is  designated,  the  tendency  is  to  fix  the  minimum  as  the  ruling  stand- 
ard. JTothing  in  the  law,  however,  compels  a  State  board  to  fix  upon 
14  rather  than  15  or  16  as  the  minimum  age  for  entrance  to  trade 
or  industrial  schools. 

In  some  communities  a  tendency  has  been  manifested  not  only  to 
make  14  the  usual  age  of  entrance  upon  the  study  of  vocation,  but 
further,  a  tendency  to  discourage  entrance  upon  the  course  by  pupils 
who  have  made  regular  or  rapid  advance  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. The  Federal  Board  can  not  approve  a  condition  which  re- 
sults in  the  organization  of  trade  or  industrial  classes  for  undesir- 
ables separated  from  the  regular  public  school  work  and  placed  in 
these  classes. 

NECESSARY  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  plant  and  equipment  for  a  unit  trade  school  will  require  more 
care  in  selection,  more  space  for  installation,  and  more  money  for 
purchase  than  those  of  any  other  type  of  industrial  school,  giving 
instruction  in  the  same  trades. 

Definite  standards  can  not  be  set  up  at  this  time,  but  in  general, 
in  the  case  of  all-day  schools,  as  in  the  case  of  other  schools.  State 
boards  must  be  held  responsible  for  determining  that  the  plant 
and  equipment  are  adequate,  standards  set  up  by  State  boards  being 
in  every  case  subject  to  approval  of  the  Federal  Board. 

Federal  money,  is  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  available  to 
cover  any  expenditure  for  plant  or  equipment. 

Buildings, — ^The  Federal  Board  has  in  preparation  a  bulletin  on 
buildings  and  equipment  which  will  be  available  soon  for  the  use  of 
State  boards  and  local  communities.  In  this  bulletin  it  is  pointed 
out  that  three  types  of  buildings  may  be  utilized  by  all-day  schools: 

(1)  New  buildings  specially  designed  for  a  trade  or  industrial 
school. 

(2)  Old  school  buildings  converted  or  adapted  to  vocational  school 
requirements.^ 

(3)  Unoccupied  factory  buildings,  when  suitable. 

Day  schools  have,  in  the  past,  most  commonly  been  organized  in 
abandoned  school  buildings,  and  possibly  this  practice  will  continue, 
since  the  establishment  of  a  day  industrial  school  must  be  usually  in 
the  nature  of  experimentation  and  development. 

Communities  at  the  present  time  need  not,  however,  enter  upon 
day  trade-school  work  as  being  purely  experimental.  In  the  last  few 
years  surveys  of  cities  and  States  have  demonstrated  the  possibility 
of  determining  beforehand  the  principal  requirements.  Whereas, 
smaller  details  of  program  and  policy  must  be  a  matter  of  develop- 
ment and  experiment  to  some  extent,  the  larger  issues,  involving  tho 
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need  for  all-day  schools^  the  selection  of  txades,  numbers  to  be 
reached^  character  of  building,  and  equipment,  may  be  well  defined 
at  the  outset.  There  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  installing  this 
work  in  a  blind  way,  or  for  wasting  m<Hiey  osi  useless  equipments 

Communities  are  especially  urged  to  provide  in  their  plans  for  ex- 
tension and  growth.  Every  building  should  be  planned  to  allow  for 
normal  growth  both  in  sixe  of  classes  and  in  number  of  trades  taught, 
and  it  should  also  be  planned  to  house  not  only  day  school  activities, 
but,  as  well,  part-time  and  evening  schools* 

Special  mdusirial  equipment. — ^Equipment  in  nearly  all  trades  is 
changing  from  year  to  year,  and,  while  much  of  the  expensive  ma- 
chinery of  school  equipments  may  remain  in  use  for  considerable 
periods,  tools,  new  parts,  machine  accessories,  jigs,  etc.,  must  change 
constantly  to  keep  the  equipment  up  to  date. 

State  boards  should  approve  local  equipments  before  making  re- 
imbursements from  Federal  funds  for  the  salaries  of  teiichers  who 
are  to  use  these  equipments.  In  eadi  instance,  approval  should  be 
for  a  particular  school,  and  should  be  given  separately  for  the  equip- 
ment of  each  trade  taught  in  the  school.  The  State  board  must  in 
each  case  assure  itself  that  the  equipment  is  sufficient  in.  quantity 
and  variety  to  enable  all  departments  to  give  instruction  in  all  the 
standard  methods  of  the  occupation  for' which  the  school  proposes 
instruction.  As  in  other  types  of  instructi<»i,  special  and  general 
equipment  are  required.  The  first  includes  the  machinery  with  its 
installation,  and  the  tools  of  operation.  This  especially  should  be 
approved  by  the  State  board,  the  approval  extending  to  the  method 
in  which  the  equipment  is  installed,  and  making  certain  that  all 
State  laws  and  the  rules  of  Safety  Commissions  o£  similar  bodies 
in  the  State  have  been  observed. 

Absolute  compliance  with  every  provision  of  the  factory  and 
child-labor  laws  relating  to  equipment  and  safety  devices  is  essential, 
and  the  liability  of  the  school  for  accidents  due  to  manipulation  of 
machinery  should  be  carefully  determined.  The  State  board  should 
ascertain  that  all  rules  and  regulations  regarding  posting  rules  and 
cautions,  safety  devices,  protection  from  running  parts, ,  electric 
conduits,  etc.,  are  beiiig  considered  and  complied  with  when  ma- 
chinery is  being  installed. 

A  community,  before  installing  a  special  equipment,  should  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  the  views  both  of  employers  and  employees  in 
the  community,  concerning  what  is  an  adequate  equipment  for  the 
particular  trade,  what  particular  machines  should  be  used,  their 
method  of  installation,  and  the  number  of  macliines.  A  school 
should  not  make  the  mistake  of  copying  witliout  careful  study  of 
local  conditions  the  equipment  which  seems  to  have  proved  effective 
in  the  organization  of  a  vocational  school  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
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eountry.  By  the  use  of  such  advisory  committees  as  those  suggested 
for  part-time  and  evening  schools,  the  local  school  board  and  the 
State  board  of  education  can  be  fairly  well  assured  that  only  stand- 
ard equipment  found  in  modern  commercial  establishments  will  be 
installed.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  school  board 
should  call  to  the  assistance  of  the  advisory  committee  some  one  who 
has  had  experience  in  teaching  the  trade  which  it  is  proposed  to  or- 
ganize into  a  day  school.  The  school  board  should  not  take  the  ad- 
vice of  the  advisory  committee  without  checking  it  up  wherever 
possible,  through  the  experience  gained  by  other  communities.  Men 
engaged  in  the  work  of  a  particular  trade  and  employers  are  apt  to 
consider  the  equipment  from  the  standpoint  of  production  rather 
than  education  of  pupils,  as  being  of  paramount  importance  for  a 
school  equipped  with  the  implements  and  machines  of  production. 
General  equipment, — Books,  apparatus  necessary  for  teachers  of 
related  science,  charts,  blackboards,  and  desks  constitute  the  princi- 
pal items  of  general  equipment.  The  usual  standards  observed  in 
the  State  for  general  equipment  in  general  schools  will  be  satisfac- 
tory as  far  as  this  pai*t  of  the  equipment  of  vocational  schools  is 
concerned. 

minimum:  for  maintenance. 

All  the  variations  of  community  size,  local  prices,  types  of  classes, 
trades  given,  and  teaching  force,  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
providing  maintenance  for  other  types  of  schools  make  it  practically 
impossible  to  specify  fixed  amounts  and  standards  for  unit  trade 
work.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  for  State  boards  to  assure 
themselves  more  carefully  even  than  in  the  case  of  other  types  of 
schools^  that  ample  money  for  maintenance  has  been  provided. 

In  reviewing  a  maintenance  budget.  State  boards  should  regard 
with  special  attention  certain  points,  some  of  which  may  be  indi- 
cated. 

Cost  of  teaching, — The  all-day  industrial  school,  and  especially 
the  unit  trade  school  is,  of  all  vocational  schools,  the  most  expensive 
to  maintain.  Much  of  the  expense  is  incurred  in  providing  sufficient 
salaries  for  teachers.  To  carry  a  pupil  through  every  stage  of  trade 
instruction  extending  over  a  four-year  period,  or  even  a  two-year 
term  of  full  day  instruction  comprising  advanced  processes  and 
principles,  requires  an  exceptional  teaching  staff.  The  highest 
standards  of  instruction  must  be  maintained — higher  and  more 
complete  than  in  other  vocational  schools — and  the  teachers  to  pro- 
vide this  instruction  must  receive  commensurate  salaries.  The  sal- 
aries of  these  teachers,  it  must  be  remembered,  constitute  as  a  rule 
their  entire  income. 
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Part-time  and  evening  teachers  may  be  secured  who,  being  com- 
mercial wage  earners,  consider  their  salaries  for  teaching  as  so  much 
clear  gain.  All-day. teachers  have  no  other  wage  income,  and  just 
now,  when  the  demand  for  labor  is  excessive,  they  are  being  offered 
every  financial  inducement  to  return  to  the  field  of  production. 
Only  salaries  greater  than  or  equal  to  the  best  trade  offers  will  hold 
them  in  school.  Furthermore,  budgets  must  be  flexible  enough  to 
allow  for  reasonable  increases  in  salaries,  not  only  f rjom  year  to  year, 
but  even  within  the  year,  otherwise  teachers  will  be  drawn  away 
whose  places  can  not  be  properly  filled.  Conditions  vary  from  State 
to  State  and  even  within  the  State,  depending  largely  upon  the 
number  available  for  teaching  positions,  size  of  city,  local  cost  of 
living,  and  current  wages. 

The  Federal  Board  will  approve  a  minimum  salary  standard  set 
up  by  a  State  board,  if  the  minimum  is  a  safe  one  to  adopt.  In 
fixing  minimimi  salaries.  State  and  local  boards  should  realize  that, 
through  the  use  of  Federal  funds,  the  burden  of  high  salary  costs 
is  in  part  lifted  from  the  local  community,  making  possible  higher 
salary  scales.  The  Federal  Board  can  think  of  no  better  use  or 
reason  for  the  disbursement  of  a  Federal  fund  than  that  more 
efficient  teachers  shall  be  secured,  and  it  believes  that  efficiency  in 
teaching  bears  a  direct  ratio,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  the  salaries 
of  the  instructors,  provided  that  care  is  talten  in  their  selection. 

Salaries  paid  to  regular  elementary  or  secondary  teachers  can  not 
be  taken  as  standards  upon  which  to  base  a  schedule  for  teachers  in 
unit  trade  schools.  In  selecting  th^  former  there  is  no  competition 
with  industry,  no  shortage  of  good  applicants,  and  no  lack  of  special 
training.  -  In  the  latter  case,  decidedly  higher  salaries  are  required 
by  all  these  factors.  Moreover,  Federal  funds  are  available  to 
equalize  the  burden  on  the  local  taxpayer.  In  most  cases  a  $3,000  in- 
dustrial teacher  can  be  employed  by  an  expenditure  of  from  $1,000 
to  $1,500  of  local  money,  the  balance  being  paid  from  State  and 
Federal  funds. 

Because  of  the  use  of  State  funds,  and  because  the  State  is  cus- 
todian of  the  Federal  money  used>  the  State  board  should  protect  it- 
self by  reserving  the  right  to  disapprove  provisions  made  locally 
within  tlie  State  for  maintenance,  so  far  as  teachers'  salaries  are  con- 
cerned. The  success  of  schools  will  certainly  depend  to  a  greater 
extent  upon  the  kind  of  teachers  employed  than  it  will  upon  plant 
and  equipment. 

Other  maintenance, — Besides  salaries,  other  forms  of  maintenance 
must,  of  course,  be  considered.  The  unit  trade  school  has  usually  a 
longer  school  day  than  the  regular  school  or  other  forms  of  in- 
dustrial schools.    Large  and  expensive  machinery  is  needed  for  most 
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trades  taught,  since  the  work  is  all  done  in  school.  Upkeep,  replace- 
ment, and  care  of  this  machinery  are  important  items  of  main- 
tenance cost,  as  are,  also,  care  and  labor  in  selecting,  buying,  and  ac- 
counting for  supplies,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  supplies. 

Supplies  are  expensive  and  must  be  provided  in  quantities.  Thia 
cost  again  varies  according  to  trade,  and  according  to  amount  of 
usable  product  which  can  be  produced  in  the  shop.  State  boards 
of  education  should  take  into  consideration  the  disposal  of  tho 
product  of  the  shop,  in  order  that  actual  cost  of  maintenance  may 
be  correctly  determined.  It  is  unfair  to  the  vocational  school  to 
charge  against  maintenance  the  cost  of  lumber  which  is  made  up 
into  teachers'  desks,  bookcases,  telephone  stands,  typewriter  desks,  or 
filing  cases,  as  products  of  a  school  giving  instruction  in  furniture 
making.  The  amounts  which  the  schools-  would  have  had  to  pay, 
if  they  had  bought  these  products  in  the  open  market,  should  be 
deducted  from  the  gross  maintenance  cost  of  the  school  in  furniture 
making. 

At  the  best  the  per  capita  cost  of  a  vocational  school  will  be 
higher  than  the  per  capita  cost  in  other  secondary  school  education* 
If  the  community  is  not  willing  to  pay  the  price,  it  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  undertake  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
day  school.  Total  cost  and  net  cost  are,  however,  very  different 
things,  and  the  amount  obtained  by  the  sale  of  products  manufac- 
tured in  the  school  must  be  treated  as  an  asset  in  determining  the 
net  cost. 

It  Would  be  a  serious  mistake,  however,  to  assume  that  a  school 
in  which  shop  work  is  conducted  on  a  useful  or  productive  basis 
will  pay  for  itself.  It  is  improbable,  even,  that  the  product  will 
pay  for  materials  and  supplies,  since  it  is  fundamental  that  the 
shop  work,  although  it  is  organized  on  a  useful  and  productive 
basis,  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  exploit  pupils 
who  are  receiving  instruction.  The  prime  purpose  is  to  give  in- 
struction, not  to  produce  a  salable  product. 

CHARACTER  AKD  CONTENT  OF  COURSES. 

The  act  requires  that  a  specified  proportion  of  the  instruction 
time  in  day  schools  shall  be  devoted  to  practical  work,  and  ex- 
perience in  this  country  during  the  last  10  years  has  established  the 
following  apportionment  of  time  as  the  prevailing  practice : 

(a)  At  least  one-half  the  time  to  practical  work  on  a  useful  or 
productive  basis. 

{b)  From  30  to  35  per  cent  of  the  time  to  related  studies,  such  as 
mathematics,  drawing,  or  science. 
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(e)  The  remainder  of  the  time  (15  to  20  per  cent)  to  such  sub- 
jects as  English,  civics,  hygiene,  and  history. 

All  work  must  be  inlierent  iuthe  vocation  taught  and  calculated 
to  enlarge  the  trade  knowledge  of  the  worker.  To  quote  from  the 
board's  statement  of  policies — 

In  a  madiiiie  ^op  wiiidi  gives  at  least  three  hoars  a  day  to  shop  work,  a  part 
of  the  remaining  time  might  be  given  to  such  toi^cs  as  machine-she^  mathemat- 
ics, drawing  and  science  as  related  to  the  machine-shop  trades,  science  appUed 
to  the  machine  shop,  and  the  hygiene  of  the  trade.  In  a  school  which  teaches 
printing,  time  devoted  to  related  studies  might  be  given  to  such  subjects  as 
estimating  costs,  Bnglish  for  printers,  lirt  in  printing-Hsach  as  the  layont  of 
a  paper,  proper  margins,  and  title-pages — science  as  related  to  printing,  and 
hygiene  of  the  trade.  Before  such  work  in  related  subjects  eaa  be  reimbursed 
from  Federal  funds,  the  State  board  must  be  satisfied  that  the  teacher  has  had 
satisfactory  contact  with  the  vocation  in  which  the  related  work  is  supple- 
mentary. 


As  regards  the  supplementary  instruction  "necessary  to  build  a 
well-rounded  course  of  training,"  the  Federal  Board's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  act  13  indicated  in  the  following  statem^it  of  policy : 

The  language  employed  in  the  provision  in  regard  to  well-rounded  courses  of 
training  contains  no  intimation  as  to  whether  It  was  Intended  that  sacfa  courses 
should  be  required  and  standardized  by  the  Federal  Board.  The  incorporation 
in  the  act  of  this  provision,  however,  is  strong  evidence  that  it  was  the  intent 
of  Ck)ngress  that  such  courses  could  properly  be  required  in  some  cases.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  clause  is  obviously  to  provide  that  the  cost  of  supplementary 
Instruction  shall  not  be  borne  out  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the  act.  But  if 
1%  was  not  intended  that  such  instruction  might  be  properly  Included,  in  certain 
cAses,  in  the  courses  of  study  to  be  given  in  the  schools  and  classes  aided  by 
Federal  funds,  the  enactment  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  such  instruction  would 
be  of  no  force  and  effect.  Congress,  by  providing  in  section  8  that  the  plans 
submitted  by  the  State  board  must  be  passed  by  the  Federal  Board,  clearly 
vested  in  the  latter  authority  to  refuse  to  approve  such  plans  as  did  not,  in  its 
judgment,  contain  courses  of  study  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
the  act.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  board,  therefore,  to  determine,  upon  the  sub- 
mission to  it  of  plans,  the  questions  whether  provisions  for  supplementary 
instruction  should  be  included  tiierein.  Thus,  In  proper  cases  the  board  reserves 
the  right  both  to  require  and  standardize  such  courses.     (Bulletin  No.  1,  p.  31.) 

In  formulating  a  course,  any  unit  trade,  or  day  industrial  school 
which  is  to  receive  any  Federal  aid  must  regard  the  conditions  set 
up  in  the  act,  namely,  that  the  course  shall  be  one  intended  for  per- 
sons 14  years  of  age  who  are  preparing  to  enter  upon  a  particular 
trade  or  industrial  pursuit ;  that  the  work  shall  be  of  less  than  college 
grade;  that  one-half  of  the  time  shall  be  given  to  work  on  a  useful 
or  productive  basis ;  and  that  provision  shall  be  made  for  instruction 
which  is  supplementary  to  shopwork^  and  for  subjects  which  go  to 
make  up  a  well-rounded  course. 
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The  Federal  Board,  in  its  statement  of  policies,  indicated  the  cus- 
tomary division  of  time  between  related-subjects  work  and  non- 
Tocational  work,  and  although  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  apportion- 
ment was  tentative,  it  has  been  rather  closely  adhered  to  in  the  or- 
ganizatiiMi  of  courses  for  day  schools.  The  board  wishes  to  leave  to 
local  authoriCies  the  greatest  possible  latitude,  as  ta  the  division  of 
time,  and  it  believes  that  in  many  instances  a  larger  percentage  than 
50  shotild  be  given  to  shopwork. 

Nevertheless,  the  board  must  require  adequate  provision  for  related- 
subjects  work.  Since  every  course  is  to  be  planned  for  persons  who 
have  already  chosen  their  employment  and  for  persons  who  are  will- 
ing to  give  considerable  time,  not  less  usually  than  one  year,  in  spe- 
cial preparation  for  the  selected  employment,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
plan  a  course  which  did  not  give  adequate  opportunity  for  study  of 
the  theory  of  the  Urade  as  well  as  for  concrete  shop  experiences,  or  a 
course  which  did  not  provide  opportunity  for  thinking  about  the 
shopwork  or  concrete  experiences. 

The  aim  should  be  both  to  train  a  mechanic  to  produce  satisfac- 
torily in  high-grade  positions,  and  to  make  the  mechanic  a  thinker 
with  larger  vision  of  his  work  and  vocation. 

The  effort  to  equate  the  experience  and  study  required  in  a  trade 
school  in  terms  of  college  entrance  requirements  or  in  terms  of  a 
general  high-school  education  can  not  usually  result  in  an  efficient  in- 
dustrial school.  The  board  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  wide 
sentiment  that  is  making  four-year  high-school  education  moi*e  gen- 
eral, and  looks  forward  with  expectancy  to  the  time  when  our  high- 
school  registration  may  be  doubled  by  the  introduction  of  greater 
variety  in  the  courses  of  study,  by  a  more  definite  relationship  to  life 
in  methods  and  subject  matter,  and  by  a  stronger  appeal  for  voca- 
tional preparation  for  tliose  not  contemplating  a  college  course.  The 
trade  school,  however,  can  not  be  measured  by  high-school  standards, 
either  of  entrance  or  graduation,  no  matter  how  long  its  course  may 
be.  Wherever  such  standards  arc  set  up,  the  school  usually  soon 
ceases  to  be  a  trade  school,  and  becomes  a  technical  or  industrial 
high  school. 

The  board  is,  however,  disposed  to  allow  the  greatest  latitude  con- 
sistent with  its  legally  imposed  responsibilities,  to  the  States  in  pro- 
viding in  their  plans  for  courses  formulated  to  meet  the  needs  of  par- 
ticular communities  and  occupations.  It  recognizes  how  impossible 
it  is  to  formulate  a  course  in  any  trade  which  will  be  adapted  to  con- 
ditions in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Each  course  should  be  subject  to  approval  separately  in  the  several 
communities.  In  other  words,  no  course  should  be  imposed  upon  a 
State  or  local  community  regardless  of  particular  needs.  State  plans 
should,  therefore,  lay  down  general  principles  in  'accordance  with 
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which  courses  are  to  be  organized,  designating  the  limitations  as  to 
time  for  shopwork,  for  related-subjects  work,  and  for  nonvocational 
work,  and  should  submit  to  the  Federal  Board,  with  these  general 
provisions,  sample  courses  in  Hke  various  occupations  which  the 
State  has  recognized  as  necessary  to  the  proper  development  of  its 
industrial  education  program. 

A  State  board  should  require  a  local  community  in  writing  a  course 
of  study  to  secure  assistance  from : 

(a)  Conferences  at  which  are  present  the  teachers  of  the  special 
subject,  representatives  of  employers,  and  representatives  of  em- 
ployees. 

(&)  Survey  analyses  of  occupations — notably,  those  contained  in 
the  Richmond,  Minneapolis,  and  State  of  Indiana  vocational  sur- 
veys; in  the  New  York  City  Industrial  Education  Survey;  in  the 
publications  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  educational  staff; 
and  in  the  bulletins  of  the  Federal  Board. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Labor  also  has  published  documents 
which  will  give  assistance. 

Having  made  this  preliminary  study  concerning  the  occupation, 
the  local  authorities,  possibly  assisted  by  the  State  supervisor,  should 
endeavor  to  fix  the  order  of  the  various  operations  and  experiences 
required  to  give  an  adequate  experience  in  the  occupation  in  proper 
sequence  for  teaching,  keeping  in  mind  the  points  which  will  be 
mentioned  below  under  "  Methods  of  instruction." 

Following  the  same  plan,  the  sequence  of  related  subject  matter, 
whether  in  mathematics,  drawing,  or  science,  should  be  determined 
upon  and  should  follow  closely  the  sequence  provided  for  experi- 
ences in  shop  work. 

In  the  examination  for  approval  of  a  particular  course  of  study 
the  State  board  of  education  should  have  in  mind  the  following 
points  upon  which  to  base  approval: 

(a)  Aim. 

(6)  Scope  of  the  work  provided, 

(c)  Content  of  the  course. 

{(l)  Order  of  presentation  of  content. 

METHODS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

Effective  methods  of  instruction  will  provide  a  sequence  of  ex- 
[>ericnces  and  of  thought  about  experiences,  which  will  enable  the 
pirpil  to  acquire  as  rapidly  as  possible  manual  skill  and  dexterity 
in  the  various  operations  of  the  trade  or  industrial  pursuit  for  which 
he  is  preparing.  They  will  develop  ability  to  think  and  to  work 
intelligently  in  the  trade. 
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Certain  principles  that  will  be  followed  in  any  good  method  of 
instruction  in  an  industrial  school  may  be  indicated : 

1.  Instruction  should  be  based  on  concrete  experiences. 

2.  Instruction  should  proceed  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

3.  The  work  should  be  a  progressive  training  process.  Correct 
methods  of  instruction  will  so  determine  the  order  of  experiences 
that  the  progressive  development  of  the  pupil  will  be  assured; 

4.  Finally,  the  individual  or  task  method  of  instruction,  rather 
than  the  group  or  class  method  should  be  employed,  differentiating 
between  a  problem  or  task  and  an  individual  project. 

Methods  must  also  allow  for  50  per  cent  of  the  work  at  least  to  be 
done  in  the  school  shops.  They  must  allow,  also,  for  the  use  of 
graphs,  charts,  and  diagrams  in  the  classroom  for  related  subjects; 
for  the  use  of  lantern  slides,  and  commercial  catalogues.  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  utilization  of  trade  problems.  Visits  to  com- 
mercial shops  and  reports  on  such  visits  should  be  required.  Lesson 
sheets  compiled  from  various  sources  and  experiences  should  be  pro- 
vided. Correlation  between  the  work  of  classroom  and  that  of  the 
shop  should  be  perfect.  As  many  other  helpful  devices  as  possible 
should  be  employed. 

AT  UBAST  ItAIiF  OF  THE  TIME  TO  PRACTICAIi  WORK. 

Schools  or  classes  must  give  at  least  half  the  time  to  practical 
work.  This  is  not  optional  but  mandatory.  Not  less  than  15  hours 
a  week  must  be  set  aside  for  practical  work.  Whether  this  minimum 
of  15  hours  of  practical  work  shall  be  given  for  three  hours  a  day,  or 
on  alternate  days,  or  by  any  other  distribution  of  time,  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  State  board  proposing  the  plan. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  is  a  minimum  standard,  and  that  no 
maximum  is  designated.  There  are  probably  cases  where  a  greater 
proportion  than  one-half  of  the  time  should  be  given  to  practical 
work.  In  classes  where  the  maturity  of  the  pupils  will  permit,  and 
where  the  character  of  the  work  makes  it  desirable,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  proportion  should  not  be  greater.  Generally  where  the 
trade  or  industrial  pursuit  is  of  such  a  character  that  little  related 
or  theoretical  worl  can  be  given,  it  is  advisable  to  lengthen  the  time 
time  of  shop  work. 

PRACTICAL  WORK  ON  A  USEFUL  OR  PRODUCTIVE  BASIS. 

Probably  no  standard  among  those  given  is  harder  to  apply  than 
that  set  up  in  the  provision  that  work  shall  be  on  a  useful  or  produc- 
tive basis,  and  probably  no  topic  discussed  by  persons  engaged  in 
vocational  education  develops  a  greater  variety  of  opinion.    There  is 
79509"— 18 ft 
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no  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  work  on  a  useful  or 
productive  basis. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Federal  Board  is  as  follows;  "This  is 
interpreted  to  mean  work  similar  to  that  carried  on  in  the  particular 
trade  or  industry  taught.  Such  work  is  on  a  useful  or  productive 
basis  when  it  results  in  a  product  of  ecooMnic  value  oomparable  with 
that  produced  by  a  standard  shop  or  factory.'' 

Some  people  fear  that  pupils  engaged  in  work  on  a  productive 
basis  will  be  exploited ;  that  the  market  may  be  over  supplied  with 
product  from  the  schools;  that  production  in  a  school  shop  reduces 
the  industrial  demand  for  labor;  that  the  school  products  will  be 
sold  at  lower  than  market  prices.  It  is  sometimes  feared  also  that 
with  the  emphasis  on  "  useful  or  productive,"  the  educational  values 
of  the  work  will  be  lost  sight  of. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  work  on  a  useful  or  productive  basis 
without  a  useful  product  Administrators  of  vocational  schools  and 
teachers  of  shop  subjects  find  it  difficult  to  provide  such  work  in  many 
occupations  in  which  instruction  is  given.  Some  further  interpreta- 
tion, therefore,  which  will  enable  State  boards  to  determine  whether 
work  is  being  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act  may 
be  helpful. 

(1)  Work  on  a  useful  or  productive  bads  can  be  given  only  in  a 
shop  equipped  with  the  machinery  and  tools  used  in  industry,  ade- 
quate in  number  and  variety. 

Thus,  for  a  shop  trade  like  that  of  machinist,  there  must  be  fur- 
nidied  lathes,  planes,  i^apers,  millers,  grinders,  drill  presses,  boring 
mills,  and  other  machines  of  the  same  type  as  those  used  in  commercial 
&iM)ps,  to  the  extent  that  operation  of  these  machines  is  included  in 
the  course.  For  training  an  all-round  machinist  all  of  them  and 
more  are  needed;  for  training  a  special  hand  one  or  more  may  be 
required. 

For  a  nonshop  trade,  such  as  that  of  the  bricklayer,  an  equipment 
miist  be  furnished  duplicating  that  used  in  the  trade,  though  the 
work  may  be  arranged  for  under  the  school  roof.  Thus,  space  nlust 
be  provided  for  full  size  wofk  on  walls  and  chimneys,  using  stand- 
ard bricks,  mortar,  and  tools.  This  case  is  cited  as  one  on  which  it  is 
particularly  difficult  to  provide  work  on  a  useful  and  productive 
basis.  Some  work  of  the  exercise  and  practice  order  must  be  given, 
such  as  the  building  and  tearing  down  of  walls,  but  the  school  must 
also  provide  opportunity  for  real  productive  work,  producing  prod- 
ucts of  actual  value  and  permanent  use.  This  can  be  done  by  build- 
ing for  the  school  or  community,  putting  walls  around  school  yards, 
laying  foundations  for  one-story  buildings  to  be  -erected  by  wood- 
working pupils,  or  even  by  building  and  selling  a  brick  house.  Stu- 
dents may  also  be  ^'  apprenticed,"  so  to  speak,  to  bricklayers  to  help 
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in  actual  prodttction  aaid  construction — an  especially  good  plan 
where  help  is  scarce,  and  the  sale  of  school  products  is  not  prac- 
ticable. 

In  some  occupations,  such  as  carpentry,  which  are  partly  shop 
and  partly  nonshop,  both  of  the  above  methods  can  be  employed, 
the  shop  work  being  arranged  in  the  school  and  the  nonshop  work 
most  eaidly  handled  by  agreement  with  a  contractor*  Employment 
can  be  arranged  for,  out  of  school  hours,  in  vacation  times,  and 
during  special  leaves  of  absence  from  the  school. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  vacation  employment  does  not 
count  on  the  regular  three  hours  constituting  the  minimum  time  to 
be  devoted  to  work  on  a  productive  basis.  Neither  can  the  employ- 
ment be  hit  or  miss  employment.  The  suggestion  of  vacation  em- 
ployment is  intended  to  encourage  this  desirable  supplementing  of 
regular  work. 

(2)  The  instruction  must  be  given  by  a  teacher  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  commercial  processes  of  manufacturing  used  in 
the  trade  taught. 

(3)  The  school  product  must  be  as  nearly  like  that  produced  in 
ihft  commercial  shop  as  possible. 

(4)  Pupils  must  be  kept  on  (me  operation  or  type  of  work  until 
they  have  acquired  the  requisite  skill  but  not  longer  than  that,  to 
increase  production.  Educational  value  rather  than  product  should 
always  be  regarded. 

(5)  The  productive  wwk  in  the  shop  must  be  on  an  organized 
basis,  and  the  methods  of  production  must  be  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed in  a  modem  ecMnmercial  shop, 

DISTINCTION^    ^STWEEK    PBOOUCTION    AND    XZ^tCISE. 

The  Federal  Board  believes  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  law,  in 
requiring  that  the  work  diall  be  conducted  on  a  useful  or  produc- 
tive basis,  to  distinguish  sharply  between  such  work  and  the  over- 
analyzed,  over-organized,  and  stereotyped  courses  of  shop  work 
which  were  in  vogue  as  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  manual  work 
into  many  technical  and  manual  training  courses.  These  courses 
are  often  based  upon  the  academic  idea  of  mental  discipline,  transfer 
of  skill,  and  development  of  the  senses,  and  while  the  board  has  no 
fault  to  find  with  such  courses  in  their  place,  it  does  not  believe  they 
comprehend  what  must  be  the  controlling  purpose  of  a  shop  or- 
ganized on  a  productive  basis. 

Shop  work  on  a  productive  basis  must  be  distinguished  from  shop 
work  on  a  purely  exercise  basis,  "which  analyzes  the  processes 
necessary  to  the  making  of  a  finished  product  and  then  teaches 
these  processes  through  a  series  of  disconnected  exercises  which  does 
not  produce  the  finished  product  on  a  commercial  or  other  basis." 
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An  illustration  may  be  taken  from  furniture  making,  which  is 
often  a  phase  of  manual  training  activity  taught  in  school,  and  ia 
also  a  trade  which  may  be  organized  in  the  vocational  schooL  In 
the  usual  manual  training  shop^  the  work  is  largely  individual, 
sometimes  on  a  series  of  models,  and  sometimes  it  takes  a  long  time 
for  one  pupil  to  complete  a  single  piece  of  furniture.  In  the  com- 
merical  shop,  in  which  the  furniture-maker  will  work,  labor  is 
organized  to  run  special  machines  and  perform  special  processes 
differentiated  with  a  view  to  production  on  a  quantity  basis,  and  not 
with  a  view  to  production  of  complete  pieces  of  furniture  by  indi- 
vidual workers  severally. 

The  Federal  Board  realizes  that  in  the  early  stages  of  teaching  shop 
work  it  may  not  be  possible  to  place  the  work  strictly  on  a  produc- 
tive basis,  but  it  believes  that  in  a  productive  shop  there  can  be  a 
minimum  of  exercise  work,  and  that  exercise  can  always  be  followed 
by  practical  application  of  results  in  the  processes  of  commercial 
production.  A  machine  shop  course  might  thus  need  practice  pieces 
or  practice  work  to  develop  skill  in  certain  processes ;  but  the  instruc- 
tor should  always  have  in  mind  the  use  of  the  same  processes  in  actual 
production,  and  should  apply  them  as  soon  as  possible  to  work  of 
a  commercial  nature. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  COMMERCIAL  SHOP  AND  THE  SCHOOL  SHOP. 

The  tabulation  given  below  is  an  attempt  to  express,  in  parallel 
columns,  the  principal  difference  between  the  commercial  shop  and 
the  school  shop  conducted  on, a  useful  or  productive  basis: 

Peincifal  DnTERENTiATiNa  Chabactebistics — 


OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  SHOP  IN 
BUSINESS. 

1.  Money-making  enterprise. 

2.  Ck>nsi(lers  maximum  of  profit 

3.  Keeps  man  on  special  process  to 
secure  maximum  output.    Production. 

4.  Has  usually  no  primary  interest 
in  providing  variety  of  experience. 

5.  Aims  at  production  of  goods. 

6.  Marketable   product   is   the  pri- 
mary aim. 

7.  Interest  in  materials. 

8.  Individualistic  interests. 
0.  Serves  private  capitaL 

10.  Immediate  profit. 

U.  Concerned  with  competition. 


OF  THE  SCHOOL  SHOP  CONDUCTED  ON 
A  USEFUL  OB  PBODUCTIVE  BASIS. 

1.  Educational  enterprise. 

2.  Considers  maximum  of  educa- 
tional values. 

8.  Keeps  student  on  special  process 
only  until  skiU  in  special  process  Is 
sufficient  to  warrant  advancement. 

4.  Tries  to  give  a  complete  round  of 
experiences. 

5.  Aims  at  production  of  skill. 

6.  Marketable  product  is  the  aec^ 
ondary  aim,  but  necessary  to  give  ade- 
quate, training. 

7.  Interest  in  human  beings, 

8.  Society  Interests. 
0.  Serves  state. 

10.  Future  welfare. 

11.  Not  concerned  with  competltloo. 
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The  above  tabulatioB  is  essentially  true,  even  though  good  com- 
mercial establishments  often  introduce  educational  values  in  their 
work,  especially  where  they  train  foremen  who  train  apprentices. 

PRODUCTION   VABIES  WTTH   TRADES. 

Amount  of  product  will  necessarily  vary  from  trade  to  trade.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  provide  useful  or  productive  work,  for  example,  in 
electric  wiring  than  it  is  in  printing.  Also,  it  is  easier  to  lay  out 
projects  where  the  product  is  portable,  as  in  the  case  of  a  machine- 
shop  or  a  printing-shop  product,  and  easier,  therefore,  to  conduct  the 
work  on  a  useful  or  productive  basis,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
product  will  be  utilized,  than  it  is  in  such  trades  as  carpentry,  elec- 
tric wiring,  bricklaying,  and  plumbing,  where  more  work  on  what 
might  be  termed  the  exercise  basis  must  be  provided.  It  is  essential, 
however,  that  in  the  latter  type  of  shops  (1)  all  work  which  is  con-, 
ducted  in  the  school  shop  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  produce 
skill  on  the  outside  job,  i.  e.,  in  the  trade  the  pupil  expects  to  follow; 
and  that  (2)  activities  shall  be  carried  on  outside  of  the  school  shop 
in  order  that  the  work  may  be  'useful  or  productive.  Where  the  skill 
acquired  in  the  school  shop  is  that  of  operation  rather  than  produc- 
tion, it  is  necessary  for  the  school  to  make  such  contacts  with  indus- 
trial life  outside  as  will  provide  opportunity  to  put  into  use  the 
operation  learned  in  the  school  shop  as  soon  after  teaching  it  as  pos- 
sible. For  example,  under  certain  conditions  those  in  the  carpenter's 
trade  might  acquire  skill  and  increase  their  knowledge  by  being 
drilled  on  practice  pieces  in  the  shop  before  going  on  the  regular 
work. 

The  experience  of  the  best  industrial  schools  goes  to  prove  that  if 
shop  instruction  is  to  be  efficient  as  a  means  of  training  for  industry, 
it  must  be  so  conducted  as  to  result  in  a  product  that  can  be  put  to 
some  practical  use.  If,  however,  the  school  is  so  conducted  as  to  pro- 
vide thoroughly  for  the  educational  needs  of  the  prospective  workers 
in  the  trade,  the  output  will  necessarily  be  small.  Usually  in  a  school 
system  of  fair  size  practically  all  the  output  can  be  used  in  the  school 
system  itself.  While  the  amount  of  output  from  the  shops  will  be 
small,  a  usable  product  is  necessary,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to  avoid 
the  waste  and  misuse  that  results  from  breaking  up  the  product  or 
giving  it  away  for  private  use.  Furthermore,  a  usable  product,  prac- 
tical in  character,  made  in  response  to  an  actual  demand,  is  the  only 
guaranty  that  the  shop  training  is  practical. 

The  best  features  of  commercial  shop  organization  should  be 
adopted  in  the  school  shop  in  such  matters  as  planning  and  routing 
jobs,  checking  and  inspecting  work,  order  systems,  cost  and  produc- 
tion acounts,  time  accounts,  records  showing  the  movement  of  stocks 
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and  jobs  through  the  shops,  togging  and  repair  of  incapacitated  ma- 
chines, and  other  details  of  shop  management*  If  the  school  is  to  in- 
struct boys  efficiently  in  the  principles  of  shop  organization  and  man- 
agement it  must  duplicate  the  best  features  of  commercial  shop  man- 
agement, and  niust  duplicate  actual  shop  organization,  using  the  in- 
dividual method  of  production  only  where  it  is  used  in  industry  and 
the  group  method  where  it  is  commonly  used. 

INSTHUCnOK  injBT  EXTEND  OVER  KOT  USBS  THAN  NIKE  MONTHS  FEB  TSAB. 

As  interpreted  by  the  Federal  Board  this  requirement  imposed 
upon  day  industrial  schools  mean3  that  such  schools  must  be  in  ses- 
sion each  year  during  nine  months  of  four  weeks  each,  ^regardless  of 
the  calendar  months,  and  including  only  such  holidays  as  are  com- 
monly observed  by  the  regular  public  fx^hools.^ 

A  tendency  to  provide  for  a  practically  continuous  session  of  publio 
schools  in  what  are  termied  ''all  year  schools,"  has  been  manifest  in 
American  cities,  and  in  several  the  day  industrial  sdiools  are  organ- 
ized for  48  weeks  of  instruction.  Nin^  months  is  a  minimum;  more 
than  that  may  of  course  be  given  by  any  school. 

INBTRXrOTION  MUST  EXTEND  OVER  NOT  LESS  THAN  80   HOURS  PSS  WEEK. 

By  hour  as  has  been  noted  the  ''clock  hour^'  of  60  minutes  is 
intended,  and  the  requirement  of  30  hours  per  week  is,  also,  a  mini- 
mum standard  fixed  )>y  the  law.  In  practice  schools  have  very  gen- 
erally adopted  a  six-hour  day  for  five  days  a  week.  It  would  be  per- 
fectly possible  to  have  a  school  organized  for  six:  days  a  week  for  five 
hours  a  day,  or  for  four  days  a  week  of  seven  and  a  half  hours  a  day. 
Usually  States  have  provided  in  their  plans  for  the  minimum  only, 
and  have  left  the  way  open  to  local  communities  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  hours  at  will. 

There  is  a  widespread  movement  to  increase  the  daily  time  of 
instruction,  and  experience  shows  that  a  longer  school  day  than  is 
required  for  the  regular  secondary  school  is  absolutely  essential  for 
an  industrial  school.  There  are  two  principal  reasons  for  a  length- 
ened day  ii>r  trade  or  industrial  schools  in  addition  to  those  usually 
given  for  the  lengthening  of  the  school  day  in  general. 

(a)  The  nature  of  the  work  requires  that  a  maximum  of  time,  usu- 
ally 80  to  85  per  cent,  shall  be  given  to  shop  work  and  related  sub- 
jects. This  work  requires  the  presence  of  an  instructor  in  order  that 
it  may  be  carried  on  effectively,  hence  there  is  little  opportunity  or 
need  for  home  study. 

(i)  Since  the  pupils  are  preparing  to  enter  a  trade,  the  hours  they 
give  to  work  in  the  school  should  approach  the  hours  they  will  be 
required  to  give  to  work  in  the  trade. 
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State  boards  should  call  the  attention  of  local  communities  to  the 
possibilities  of  a  lengthened  school  day.  The  actual  length  would 
depend  largely  upon  the  age  entrance  requirements,  which  may  be 
fixed  above  the  minimum  requirement  of  14  years.  Where  the  age 
of  the  pupils  is  16  or  17  years,  the  day  may  very  well  be  lengthened 
to  7  or  8  hours. 

A  school  day  gradually  lengthening  as  the  course  advances  by 
years  may  be  recommended  for  confederation.  Such  a  gradually 
lengthening  period  of  daily  instruction  would  provide  more  time  for 
an  increasing  amount  of  related  subjects  work  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  course,  which  is  often  desirable. 

GKKERAL  qUAUFICATIDNS  OF  SHOP  TBACHEB8. 

In  the  approval  of  State  plans  during  the  present  year,  the  Federal 
Board  has  refused  to  approve  any  plan  which  did  not  provide  for 
adequate  practical  experience  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  who  were  to 
be  employed  as  shop  work  teachers.  There  is  practical  unanimity  in 
the  plans  ia  requiring  that  at  least  three  years'  experience  beyond  the 
apprenticeship  stage  shall  be  possessed  by  prospective  teachers  of 
shop  subjects  in  unit  trade  schools.  The  Federal  Board  realizes  that 
qualifications  may  vary  locally,  and  from  trade  to  trade,  but  it  be- 
lieves that  three  years'  experience  is  a  reasonable  requirement 

Adequate  vocational  experience  can  rarely  be  secured  in  a  school. 
As  a  role,  no  graduate  of  any  school,  trade  or  technical,  is  prepared 
to  become  a  shop  teacher  in  a  unit  trade  subject  without  having  had 
an  adequate  experience  either  before  or  after  graduation  in  the  work 
of  the  particular  trade  nnder  commercial  conditions.  The  Federal 
Board  is  anxious  to  secure  shop  teachers  with  as  much  general  edu- 
cation as  possible,  and  it  hopes  that  the  time  will  come  when  gradu- 
ates of  higher  technical  schools  who  have  had  an  adequate  experi- 
ence may  be  induced  to  enter  the  ranks  of  vocational  school  teachers, 
but  it  believes  that  if  it  has  to  make  a  choice  between  men  with  ade- 
quate trade  experience  and  no  higher  education  on  the  one  hand^ 
and  on  the  other  graduates  of  higher  institutions  with  an  inadequate 
chop  experience,  it  win  make  no  mistake  in  choosing  the  former,  it 
being  always  understood  that  the  combination  of  shop  experience  and 
higher  education,  if  it  can  be  secured,  is  most  desirable. 

In  the  emergency  whidi  has  existed  in  the  organization  of  trade 
schools  or  classes,  it  has  been  necessary  to  select  teachers  who  have 
secured  their  shop  experiences  as  actual  workers  in  the  trade,  and  it 
is  also  probable  that  in  some  States,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  teachers 
must  be  so  selected.  This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  at  present 
few  schools,  if  any,  give  a  trade  training  sufficient  to  warrant  grad- 
nates  being  selected  as  teachers  without  further  experience. 
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CERTIFICATION, 

In  order  that  teachers  with  necessary  trade  experience  may  be  se- 
cured, many  of  the  States  have  had  to  modify  the  usual  certLQcating 
rules.  There  does  not  exist  an  adequate  supply  of  shop  teachers  with 
the  requisite  trade  experience  who  have  had,  in  addition  to  this,  a 
general  education  extending  much  beyond  the  elementary  school 
stage,  and  if  high-school  graduation  were  made  a  requirement  for 
the  shop  teacher  the  supply  would  be  very  limited.  While  adequate 
general  education  is  important  as  a  qualification  for  teaching,  the 
chief  duty  of  a  shop  instructor  is  to  impart  to  others  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  trade  processes;  hence  trade  experience  and  success  must  al- 
ways be  the  principal  criterion  in  selecticm  of  such  an  instructor. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  Federal  Board's  Statement  of 
Policies  bear  directly  upon  this  matter  of  certification : 

The  practices  of  the  several  States  in  certificating  teachers  necessarily  affect 
the  standards  and  policies  of  the  State  in  certificating  teachers  of  vocational 
subjects. 

The  State  board  may  use  Federal  moneys  for  teachers  of  vocational  subjects 
if  they  meet  the  qualifications  agreed  upon  by  the  two  boards  even  though 
such  teachers  may  not  have  been  certificated  to  teach  under  the  State  laws. 
In  most  States,  however,  teachers  must  hold  certificates  before  they  can  legaUy 
be  paid  for  their  services  by  the  State  or  conununity.  The  Federal  Board 
views  certification  from  the  standpoint  only  of  a  device  which  may  assist  or 
may  handicap  the  State  board  in  securing  and  holding  competent  instructors. 

The  situation  as  to  certification  varies  widely  among  the  States.  In  States 
where  the  legislature  has  prescribed  in  detail  the  subjects  in  wliich  teachers 
must  be  examined  for  every  kind  and  grade  of  license  and  has  left  practically 
no  power  in  the  hands  of  the  State  educational  authorities  to  issue  special 
licenses  for  teachers  giving  instruction  in  vocational  education,  the  Federal 
Board  will  make  such  adjustments  as  it  deems  necessary.  Should  it  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  system  of  certification  interferes  with  the  proper  selection 
and  employment  of  teachers  receiving  Federal  moneys,  It  will  give  notice  that 
at  the  next  session  of  the  State  legislature  remedial  legislation  should  be  in- 
troduced. 

Where  the  chief  school  ofllcer  of  the  State  of  a  certificating  board  is  em- 
powered to  issue  special  certificates,  this  authority  should  be  used  so  as  to 
establish  flexibility  in  employing  and  certificating  vocational  teachers. 

Since  the  State  laws  governing  the  examining  and  licensing  of  teachers 
were  in  most  instances  framed  before  the  rise  of  vocational  education,  few  of 
them  are  adapted  properly  to  meet  the  task  of  selecting  and  testing  teachers 
for  this  new  field.  New  standards  and  requirements  are  demanded.  Ex- 
perience along  practical  lines  must  be  measured.  Mechanical  skill  and  the 
ability  to  use  technical  knowledge  in  a  practical  way  must  be  tested.  For 
many  positions  special  skill  and  technical  knowledge  rather  than  general 
ability  must  he  sought.  In  many  cases  practical  tests  should  be  given  in  place 
of,  or  supplementary  to,  written  examinations.  Evidence  of  successful  experi- 
ence in  a  vocation,  as  well  as  teaching,  should  have  large  weight.  The  help  of 
the  layman,  particularly  of  the  practical  man,  should  be  used  in  determining 
the  standards  and  tests  by  which  the  worth  of  the  applicant  for  the  teaching 
of  any  given  occupation  or  trade  is  to  be  determined.    This  is  equally  true 
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whether  it  be  a  question  of  trades  and  industries  or  agriculture  or  of  home 
eoonomica  J 

Whether  the  present  State  provisions  for  certification  admit  of  no  flexibilityp 
or  whether  the  State  superintendent  has  power  to  deal  temporarily  with  the 
difficulty  by  issuing  special  licenses,  the  Federal  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature  In  every  State  should  commit  the  whole 
matter  of  examining  and  certificating  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  into 
the  hands  of  the  State  board  for  vocational  education,  giving  it  power  to 
establish  from  time  to  time  such  standards,  tests,  rules,  and  regulations  gov- 
erning certificates  as  that  board  may  deem  advisable. 

BELATED  SUBJECTS  TEACHERS. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  certification  of  shop  teachers 
applies  in  very  large  measure  to  related  subjects  teachers  as  welL 
There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  standards  set  up  in  the  sev- 
eral State  plans  approved  by  the  Federal  Board  in  so  far  as  re- 
lated subjects  teachers  are  concerned.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  the  general  tendency  has  been  to  set  a  standard  of  at  least  two 
years  of  preparation,  above  the  high  school,  in  a  technical  school  or 
in  a  school  which  provides  for  shop  experiences  in  the  trade  for 
which  related  subjects  work  is  given.  In  certain  cases,  the  pro- 
vision has  been  made  that  graduation  from  a  secondary  technical 
school,  together  with  adequate  experience  in  the  trade,  after  gradu- 
ation, should  be  the  minimum  qualification. 

While  no  uniform  standard  can  be  set  up  for  the  several  States, 
the  Federal  Board  believes  that  adequate  contact  with  the  trade  is 
essential ;  and  that  in  the  revision  of  plans  each  State  board  should 
provide  for  a  more  complete  statement  concerning  the  minimum 
qualifications  of  the  related  subjects  teachers. 

The  ideal  situation  in  a  vocational  school  will  be  to  have  the  same 
qualifications  for  both  the  shop  teacher  and  the  related  subjects 
teacher  but,  owing  to  the  lack  of  teachers  who  possess  such  train- 
ing, it  probably  will  be  necessary  for  some  time  to  come  to  differ^ 
entiate  between  the  qualifications  of  the  shop  and  of  the  related  sub- 
jects teacher — requiring  more  shop  experience  for  the  shop  teacher, 
and  more  technical  education  for  the  teacher  of  related  subjects. 

While  related  subjects  must  be  strictly  vocational -and  inherent 
in  the  trade,  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  may  be  taught  in 
the  ordinary  class  room  or  science  laboratory.  A  high  degree  of 
scholastic  preparation  may,  in  some  cases,  be  required  for  teachers 
of  trade  drawing,  mathematics,  and  science,  and  such  teachers  can 
be  recruited  from  graduates  of  secondary  technical  schools  who  have 
had  commercial  experience;  from  graduates  of  engineering  schools 
of  collegiate  grade,  or  from  persons  who  have  had  a  partial  course 
in  such  institutions;  or  from  among  the  graduates  of  institutions 
which  prepare  teachers  of  manual  arts  subjects.    The  latter  have 
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usually  been  prepared  in  manual  arts  departments,  and  their  shop 
experience,  general  education,  and  training  in  related  subjects  will 
generally  be  adequate. 

NONVOCATIONAIi  TEACHERS. 

Since  the  local  school  or  the  State  is  required  to  bear  the  entire 
salary  expense  of  teachers  in  nonvocational  subjects,  the  Federal 
Board  will  not  fix  standards.  It  will,  however,  approve  standards 
for  nonvocational  teachers  which  may  be  set  up  in  State  plans, 
only  in  case  the  minimum  qualifications  of  such  teachers  are  fully 
equal  to  those  specified  in  licenses  to  teach  regular  subjects  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.  State  boards  are  advised  to  make  it  a 
requirement  that  the  teachers  of  nonvocational  subjects  shall  have 
had,  or  shall  be  required  to  secure,  sufficient  contact  with  industrial 
activities  to  give  them  an  appreciation  of  the  conditions  and  prob- 
lems of  industry,  and  at  least  a  layman's  knowledge  of  the  more 
common  machines  and  processes  found  in  the  shop.  Their  knowl- 
edge of  industry  should  be  such  as  to  enable  them  to  gather  teaching 
material  in  their  subjects  from  the  world  of  work,  and  to  make 
practical  application  of  the  principles  taught  to  the  conditions  and 
problems  which  the  pupils,  as  citizens  and  as  workers  of  industry, 
are  sure  to  encounter.  Whenever  possible,  teachers  of  successful  ex- 
perience in  the  regular  public  schools  should  be  secured. 

AGE  OF  TEACHERS. 

Nbthing  has  been  said  so  far  about  an  age  qualification.  There  is 
a  considerable  variety  in  the  proposals  made  by  the  several  States. 
Twenty-one  was  the  lowest  minimum  age  selected  by  any  State,  but 
the  Federal  Board  believes  that  there  is  rarely  a  case  where  a  teacher 
of  21  years  can  have  had  a  successful  experience  in  the  vocation  he 
proposes  to  teach. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  if  a  State  board  sets  up  the  experience 
qualifications  in  its  plan,  as  advised  above,  the  matter  of  age  will 
take  care  of  itself,  since  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  person  who  has 
served  several  years  in  his  trade  as  an  apprentice  or  learner,  and  at 
least  three  years  as  a  successful  journeyman  or  master  workman,  to 
enter  upon  teaching  much  under  the  age  of  25  years. 

Certain  other  qualifications  than  those  mentioned  above  can  not  be 
measured  in  terms  of  years  of  experience  or  in  age.  They  are  dif- 
ficult to  enumerate,  harder  to  define,  and  still  harder  to  measure. 
The  State  board  should  reserve  the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove  a 
teacher,  on  its  judgment,  concerning  some  of  these  indefinite  quali- 
fications, among  which  may  be  mentioned  character,  attitude  toward 
the  work,  liking  for  young  people,  personality,  and  veracity. 


S9 
II.  The  GENESAii  iKixuaxnuiii  Scbbooij. 

Section  11  of  the  Federal  act  provides  that  in  cities  of  lesfi  than 
iSfiOO  popolatioB  aooording  to  the  last  preceding  Federal  census, 
the  State  board  with  the  jipp9*o¥al  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional  Edueation,  may  modify  the  conditioiiB,  as  to  the  length  of 
course  and  boors  of  instntction  per  wedc,  for  schools  and  daases  giv- 
ing instruction  to  thost  who  have  entered  upon  emplojinent,  in  order 
to  flieet  the  particalar  needs  of  such  dties  and  towns.  This  proviso 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Federal  Board  to  modify  two  of  the  stand- 
ards  given  above  under  unit  trade  scbook. 

17MIT  ISASe  CLASSES  DSSIRABCX  WHSNJEVSS  FQBSIBIJL 

A  population  of  less  than  25,000  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  a 
general  'indnstrial  ratiner  than  a  unit  trade  school  shoidd  be  estab- 
lidked.  Many  smaller  communities  have  predominant  industri^ 
and  can  support  unit-trade  classes  whidi  will  meet  real  demands  of 
the  conuoaunity.  Wherever  possible  the  unit-trade  class  should  be 
iMgani^ed  rat W  than  the  general  indnstrial  class,  becaise  the  former 
has  a  move  <kfinite  aim,  and  a  more  spedfic  and  easily  tested  coui-se 
of  study  for  each  trade,  and  also  because  teach^^  fully  capable  of 
conducting  nnit-trade  courses  are  easier  to  secure  and  easier  to  judge 
with  r^erence  to  tbeir  qnalifications  than  are  teachers  for  general 
uukuatrial  classes. 

B£ASO¥rS  FOSi  GBGiiNIZIKO   GEKfiBAL  OTDITSTBIAIi   SCHOOUS. 

In  attempting  to  provide  in  its  plans  for  the  needs  of  industrial 
education  in  the  smaller  cities,  the  Federal  Board  has  taken  into 
account  the  last  clause  of  section  11,  "  in  order  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  such  cities  and  towns."  Many  such  places  can  not  advan- 
tageously organize  unit  trade  schools,  that  is  to  say,  schools  to  meet 
the  needs  of  persons  who  have  made  choice  of  a  particular  vocation. 
In  many  soaall  cities  it  would  be  difl^ult  to  find  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  persons  who  have  decided  to  enter  any  particular  trade 
to  justify  the  organization  of  a  unit  trade  class,  and  usually,  also, 
the  cities  would  be  unable  to  furnish  employment  to  any  considerable 
nvmber  who  might  be  graduated  frcon  such  a  class  from  year  to  year. 
No  vocational  school  of  any  sort  fihould  be  established  unless  there  is 
oppertunity  foor  entrance  into  employment  of  all  who  are  tcained  in 
the  seboeL  Oonffldenttion  ghould  always  be  given  to  the  supply  of 
and  demand  iar  labor  in  the  particular  trade  or  industrial  pursuit 
in  deciding  upon  the  establidunent  of  classes.  Since,  however,  the 
Federal  law  provkies  that  day  trade  or  industrial  schools  may  be 
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established  in  the  smaller  cities  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  these 
cities,  a  more  liberal  interpretation  must  be  given  to  the  term  ^^trade 
or  industrial  pursuit/' 

Under  this  interpretation  a  grouping  of  trades  has  been  allowed  in 
schools  which  have  come  to  be  known  as  general  industrial  schools. 

A  general  industrial  school  is  one  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  industrial  life  of  a  community  of  less  than  25,000  population, 
where  full  classes  of  a  unit  trades  are  inadvisable. 

In  planning  the  course  of  study  for  such  a  school,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  all  the  industries  of  the  community,  to 
pick  out  certain  ones  which  offer  the  greatest  opportunities,  and  to 
endeavor  to  give  more  training  in  each  of  these,  with  the  aim  of  pick- 
ing out  from  the  different  occupations  such  common  elements  as  may 
exist.  The  instruction  will  be  as  specific  as  possible  with  the  equip- 
ment and  diversified  aims,  but  will  necessarily  seek  for  conmion  inter- 
ests upon  which  to  base  its  development.  For  example,  in  practically 
every  trade  or  industrial  pursuit  a  knowledge  of  drawing  as  related 
to  that  pursuit  is  advantageous,  and  the  common  element  in  the 
drawing  of  different  industrial  occupations  is  considerable.  Conse- 
quently it  is  possible  in  the  general  industrial  school  to  give  a  courso 
in  mechanical  drawing  which  will  prove  of  considerable  value  to  the 
students  who  take  it,  no  matter  what  industry  they  enter.  It  is  true 
also,  that  the  skill  acquired  in  handling  tools  in  any  school  shop  will 
carry  over  to  some  extent  into  several  occupations.  A  unit  trade 
school  will  undoubtedly  give  more  efficient  instruction  in  any  one 
trade,  but  by  careful  selection  a  teacher  may  sift  from  the  unit  trades 
various  skilled  processes  that  depend  somewhat  upon  a  basic  ability 
of  the  worker  to  use  his  hands  and  his  head  for  mechanical  produc- 
tion. The  several  factors  of  approval  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
section  for  unit  trade  schools  may  be  taken  up  to  determine  in  what 
respects  standards  must  be  modified  for  general  industrial  schools. 

CONTROIXING  PtTRPOSE. 

The  controlling  purpose  of  the  general  industrial  school  must  be 
to  fit  for  useful  employment,  but  the  Federal  Board  must  define 
fitting  for  useful  employment  in  the  smaller  cities  as  differing  some- 
what from  the  same  preparation  in  the  larger  cities.  In  any  classi- 
fication of  occupations  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  (1)  trade  groups, 
and  (2)  particular  trades  within  groups.  Even  in  the  larger  cities 
it  would  be  possible  to  organize  trade  courses  for  occupational 
groups.  Among  the  principal  trade  groups  may  be  mentioned  the 
metal  trades,  the  building  trades,  the  electrical  trades,  and  the 
printing  trades.  Within  the  metal  trades  there  are  such  well-recog- 
nized special  trades  as  the  following:  Blacksmithing,  machinist. 
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foundrying,  tool-making,  tool-dressing,  heat  treatment  working, 
boiler  making.  Among  the  woodworking  trades  are:  Pattern-mak- 
ing, wood-turning,  planing-mill  work.  Among  the  building  trades 
are:  Plumbing,  steamfitting,  inside  wiring,  carpentry,  bricklaying, 
concrete  working,  and  sheet  metal  working. 

Wherever  possible  in  the  smaller  cities,  the  general  industrial 
school  should  be  built  up  around  the  occupations  of  a  particular 
trade  group.  Within  this  the  school  should  carry  the  pupil  as  far 
as  may  be.  done  in  the  several  trades,  preparing  him  to  enter  as  an 
intelligent  learner  in  any  one  of  them,  but  not  fitting  him  to  begin 
work  in  any  one  on  a  par  with  the  unit  trade  school  graduate. 
Probably  in  some  of  the  smaller  cities,  especially  those  which  are 
growing  rapidly,  and  where  much  building  is  going  on,  it  would  be 
entirely  possible  to  organize  a  general  industrial  school  which 
would  be  built  up  around  the  two  trade  groups  of  woodworking 
and  building. 

l^e  controlling  purpose  of  such  a  school  would  be  to  prepare  for 
entrance  with  advantage  into  one  of  the  trades  in  the  woodworking 
or  building  groups.  This  selection  would  be  justified  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  (1)  In  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  where  trades  are 
not  segregated  and  highly  specialized,  it  is  common  practice  for 
workers  to  become  skilled  in  more  than  one  occupation.  The  builder 
must  know  something  about  mill  work ;  he  must  be  able  to  do  some 
wire  installation  work;  must  understand  bricklaying;  must  know 
something  about  cement  work ;  and  have  some  insight  into  plumbing. 
(2)  There  is  a  considerable  common  element  in  these  trades  al- 
though not  a  common  content,  which  could  be  taught  to  advantage. 
Such  a  school  would  offer  education  which  would  enable  the  boy  to 
enter  the  trades  within  a  group  with  some  knowledge  which  would 
be  of  value  in  almost  any  one  of  them,  and  some  training  that  might 
assist  him  in  any  regular  industrial  occupation.  Admittedly,  how- 
ever, the  general  industrial  school  can  not  be  organized  in  a  way 
which  would  give  advantageous  entrance  into  any  one  of  a  large 
number  of  groups,  and  would  not  be  justified  in  organizing  to  give 
general  education. 

The  controlling  purpose  of  a  general  industrial  school  should  be 
well-defined  by  the  community  which  proposes  to  establish  it,  be- 
fore a  State  board  of  education  gives  encouragement  to  the  belief 
that  any  salary  expenditures  may  be  reimbursed .  from  Federal 
funds.  The  general  industrial  school  must  develop  only  as  it  can 
show  that  it  serves  a  genuine  industrial  need.  The  Federal  Board 
frankly  feels  somewhat  doubtful  of  the  success  of  the  general  indus- 
trial school,  especially  where  it  is  the  only  kind  of  secondary  school 
in  the  community.  The  board  can  not  see  its  way  clear  to  approve 
a  plan  which  sets  yp  such  a  school  where  the  instruction  given  in  it 
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is  a  part  of  the  work  taken  by  all  pupils  in  the  r^ular  school  sy^- 
tern.  In  other  words,  State  boards  must  not  provide  in  their  plans, 
with  an  expectation  of  approval  by  the  Federal  Board,  for  assisting 
manual  training  or  any  form  of  practical  arts  which  forms  a  part  of 
general  education.  Although  boards  may  take  into  account  modi- 
fications as  to  character  of  work  done,  they  must,  nevertheless,  be 
assured  that  the  controlling  purpose  is  to  fit  tor  useful  empioymenU 

To  sumnmrize,  the  authorities  must  first  determine  whether  it  is 
possible  to  secure  a  group  of  students  who  are  honestly  pnq>06ing  to 
enter  the  industries  for  which  they  are  to  be  fitted ;  second,  whether 
it  is  possible  to  prepare  these  pupils  effectively  in  a  mixed  group; 
third,  whether  the  preparation  so  given  will  have  sufficient  specific 
trade  training  to  permit  stjidents  to  enter  the  industries  with  ad- 
vantage; and  fourth,  whether  the  town  will  be  able  to  offer  employ- 
ment to  the  graduates  from  year  to  year. 

All  the  above  conditions  are  to  be  determined  by  constant  and 
careful  checking  and  follow-up  work,  to  ascertain  that  the  gradulttes 
really  have  been  successful  in  securing  employment  and  advancing 
in  their  various  fields. 

AGE  OF  ADMISSIDK. 

The  age  requirement  for  the  general  industrial  school  is  identical 
with  that  for  the  unit-trade  school.  The  minimum  age  of  entrance 
is  14  years,  except  as  this  requirement  is  qualified  as  indicated  in 
the  discussion  of  unit-trade  schools.  Also,  no  specific  upper  ftge  limit 
is  set,  but  the  school  is  bound  by  the  same  conditions  as  those  laid 
upon  the  unit-trade  school. 

'SECB8BAKT  PLANT  AlO)  EQUIPMENT. 

All  that  has  been  said  regarding  buildings  for  the  unit-trade  school 
should  be  read  again  by  those  contemplating  the  establishment  of 
general  industrial  schools.  Although  a  building  is  suited  to  unit- 
trade  work,  it  is  not  always  equally  as  well  suited  to  general  indus- 
trial work.  Usually  the  shop  rooms  in  the  latter  are  fewer  in  num- 
ber, and  should  be  differently  arranged,  so  as  to  accommodate  more 
than  one  trade  equipment  and  possibly  more  than  one  teacher  in  the 
same  room. 

The  plant  and  equipment  should  be  of  as  great  variety  as  possible, 
and  should  be  selected  with  consideration  for  the  various  trades  or 
occupations  in  the  city  about  which  the  course  of  study  is  built.  It 
is  probable  that  there  will  have  to  be  in  the  same  shop,  equipment 
from  various  trades  within  the  same  general  group.  The  same  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  equipment  as  is  taken  in  the 
case  of  the  unit-trade  school,  and  the  same  care  should  be  taken 
as  to  installation  and  safeguarding.    The  general  industrial  school 
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muBt  in  every  case  reflect  the  industrial  life  of  the  community.  This 
and  other  points  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  State 
board  before  it  approves  the  equipm^it  and  plant,  as  it  must  do 
before  certifying  the  work  for  Federal  aid. 

IflKfMUM  FOH  MAIKTENANCE. 

Practically  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  maintenance 
previously  will  apply  here.  The  maintenance  money  must  be  ade- 
quate to  carry  on  the  activities,  so  as  to  fulfill  the  aims  of  the  school, 
and  the  State  board  must  assure  itself  that  these  funds  are  adequate 
before  it  certifies  the  school  for  approval  The  State  board  may  re- 
ject a  school  applying  through  its  State  board  for  Federal  aid  if  the 
school  lacks  a  proper  maintenance  fund  in  addition  to  any  money 
used  to  match  the  Federal  moneys. 

CHARACTER  AND  CONTENT  OF  COURSES. 

The  same  procedure  is  used  in  building  up  a  course  of  study  for 
a  general  industrial  school  that  is  followed  In  building  up  a  course 
for  a  unit-trade  school — ^that  is  to  say,  the  occupations  which  the 
school  is  to  serve  must  be  analyzed  in  practically  the  same  way  in 
both  cases,  or  recourse  must  be  had  to  analyses  of  occupations  which 
have  already  been  made.  Then  follows,  necessarily,  selection  of  the 
processes  and  kinds  of  skill  most  advantageous  for  the  learner  to  ac- 
quire, which  can  be  taught  well,  despite  the  fact  that  these  skills  and 
processes  are  selected  from  several  trades.  There  should  also  be  selec- 
tion on  the  basis  of  giving  an  experience  which  is  common  to  the  sev- 
eral trades. 

It  wjLS  stated  above,  under  the  discussion  of  the  controlling  purpose, 
that  the  Federal  Board  believed  that  a  general  industrial  school  could 
not  be  a  part  of  a  regular  secondary  schooL  In  formulating  a  course 
of  study  this  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  If  it  is  organized  as  a 
department  in  a  building  which  houses  a  general  secondary  school, 
the  department  should  consist  of  a  separate  body  of  pupils,  teachers, 
and  courses.  In  other  words,  there  should  be  segregation  of  the 
group,  and  the  course  of  study  should  be  made  with  the  needs  of  this 
segregated  ^oup  in  mind.  Such  a  group  is  made  up  of  persons  who 
have  decided  to  enter  industrial  work  and  have  made  their  choice 
within  the  group  or  groups  of  occupations  in  which  the  school  gives 
Instruction. 

In  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  the  general  industrial  school,  the 
State  board  should  be  guided  by  the  principles  enumerated  above  for 
unit  trade  schools.  {1)  The  pupils  must  be  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  at  least  14  years  of  age,and  most  have  determined  upon  die  voca- 
tion tliat  they  expect  to  pursue;  (2)  the  course  of  study  must  be  taken 
frmn  the  activities  of  the  occupation  itself  as  practiced  in  productive 
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plants;  (3)  the  course  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  guarantee 
advantageous  entrance  into  the  vocation  selected ;  (4)  after  the  gchool 
has  been  organized  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  its  real  aim  and 
success  should  be  measured  by  the  number  of  persons  completing  the 
courses  who  have  actually  entered  upon  industrial  occupations  for 
which  they  were  fitting. 

Where  general  industrial  school  courses  are  so  general  that  they 
fail  to  provide  for  entrance  into  specific  trades;  where  all  of  the 
pupils  in  a  community  pass  through  these  courses  as  part  of  a  long 
system  of  general  training;  or  where  large  numbers  of  graduates  fail 
to  seek  employment  in  occupations  for  which  the  courses  are  pro- 
posed to  prepare,  the  State  board  would  be  justified  in  rejecting  the 
course  of  study  and,  therefore,  the  entire  work  of  the  school. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  a  general  industrial  school  should 
aim  to  give  a  trade  preparatory  training  as  nearly  like  that  of  the 
unit-trade  school  as  is  possible  under  the  conditions.  There  is  more 
need  for  careful  analysis  of  the  different  trades  than  in  the  unit 
class,  because  only  a  few  of  the  important  factors  of  any  one  trade 
can  be  presented  in  any  case,  and  nonessentials  must  therefore  be 
eliminated.  There  is  more  need  for  careful  teaching  methods,  also 
since  every  process  and  type  of  skill  must  be  presented  so  as  to  appeal 
to  pupils  interested  in  entering  different  trades. 

The  group  and  the  individual  method  of  instruction  here  again 
should  be  used;  group  instruction  to  present  common  factors,  and 
general  principles ;  individual  work  to  apply  these  to  specific  trades 
and  to  supply  specific  examples.  The  group  work  should  be  planned 
with  a  wealth  of  concrete  examples  and  problems  relating  to  aU  the 
several  specific  trades  represented.  The  methods  here  partake  in 
their  pedagogical  features  of  those  used  in  general  education,  whereas 
in  the  trade  features  they  must  follow  the  best  methods  of  instruction 
used  in  teaching  unit-trades,  trades  apprentices,  and  productive  skilL 
The  teacher  must  recognize  these  manifold  requirements  and  prepare 
his  work  accordingly. 

Exercises  for  producing  skill  and  process  knowledge  may  be  used 
more  frequently  here  than  in  unit-trade  classes,  but  every  exercise 
should  relate  to  some  specific  project,  contemplating  a  useful  and 
complete  product. 

AT  LEAST  HALF-TIME  TO  PRACTICAL  WORK. 

Admittedly,  work  on  a  useful  or  productive  basis  can  not  be  car- 
ried on  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  industrial  school  or  class  in  the 
larger  city.  The  number  of  operations  to  be  taught,  the  variety  of 
trades  in  which  experiences  must  be  given,  the  importance  of  securing 
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commercial  equipment  for  each  of  the  trades  taught,  lack  of  expe- 
dience on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  many  of  the  trades,  render 
production  of  output  in  various  lines  of  standard  products  more 
difficult  than  it  is  jn  a  shop  completely  equipped  for  each  particular 
trade.  This  is  all  the  more  true  when  we  add  on  the  side  of  the 
unit-trade  school,  a  teacher  of  great  experience  in  the  trade  which 
is  taught,  who  is  given  additional  time  for  production  work. 

However,  the  work  which  is  given  in  the  shops  of  the  general  in- 
dustrial school  must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  provide  a  usable 
product  as  far  as  possible.  Certainly,  the  project  method  should  be 
used  whenever  possible.  The  work  of  the  classes  should  lead  to  the 
completion  of  a  definite  task  in  which  the  accomplishment  by  a 
group  involves  trade  processes  of  commercial  value,  related  to  the 
industries  found  in  the  community,  and  included  in  the- trade  groups 
under  consideration.     (Sec  statement  under  unit-trade  schools.) 

DURATION  OF  COURSE, 

Instruction  may  extend  over  less  than  nine  months  per  year.  The 
board  has  approved  in  many  State  plans  the  provision  that  schools 
might  be  in  session  in  the  smaller  cities  for  less  than  nine  months. 
Usually,  however,  the  States  themselves  have  preferred  to  keep 
nine  months  as  the  standard  length  of  year  for  these  schools.  The 
Federal  Board  would  not  approve,  in  any  State,  a  shorter  session 
of  school  than  that  provided  by  law  as  the  minimum  number  of 
weeks  which  the  common  schools  must  be  in  session  in  a  given  year, 

HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  law  also  leaves  to  the  Federal  Board  power  to  modify  for 
general  industrial  schools  the  30  hours  per  week  required  by  unit- 
trade  schools.  Plans  which  have  presented  modifications  in  this 
regard  have  usually  arranged  to  have  schools  of  smaller  cities  in 
session  approximately  the  length  of  the  regular  school  day,  ordi- 
narily five  hours  In  no  case  has  less  than  a  five-hour  day  been 
approved.  The  Federal  Board  believes,  however,  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  in  the  smaller  cities  to  have  ajt  least  the  minimum  of 
six  hours,  as  provided  for  in  the  larger  cities. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Since  there  are  practically  always  several  trades  in  which  instruc- 
tion is  given,  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  a  teacher  with  an  ade- 
quate experience  in  each  of  the  trades.    There  are  two  possible  modi- 
fications as  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers  as  given  for  unit-trade 
785(W— 18 6 
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schools,  which  can  be  made  in  the  case  of  general  industrial  schools: 
(1)  A  teacher  may  be  selected  who  has  had  adequate  experience  in 
one  of  the  trades,  and  a  satisfactory  contact  with  each  of  the  others 
wliich  are  to  be  taught.  That  is  to  say,  he  should  be  master  of 
one,  and  have  had  actual  experience  in  handling  the  others.  It  is 
ot  impossible  to  find  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  men  who  have 

jvlt  with  the  materials  and  processes  of  several  industrial  occu- 
pations. (2)  Graduates  of  technical  classes  or  schools  which  have 
been  preparing  general  industrial  teachers  may  be  employed.  There 
are  a  number  of  institutions  which  have  been  preparing  industrial 
teachers  and  giving  them  a  preparation  in  a  variety  of  industrial 
activities.  A  graduate  of  one  of  these  schools,  with  a  satisfactory 
teaching  experience  and  contact  with  industry,  may  render  excel- 
lent service  as  the  shop  teacher  of  a  general  industrial  school. 

Related-subjects  teachers  may  have  the  same  qualifications  as  are 
noted  above,  or  the  same  as  have  been  specified  for  unit-trade  school 
teachers.  Actual  trade  contact,  sympathy,  and  appreciation  of  in- 
dustrial production  and  all  that  it  involves  are  indispensable  to  the 
teachers  in  these  schools. 

Noi'E. — When  a  unit- trade  class  is  organized  In  a  city  of  less  than  25,000 
population  modifications  may  be  made  as  to  length  of  term  and  hours  of 
iiistruction  per  week. 


PM  UL    PART-TIME  SCHOOLS  OR  CLASSES. 

SPECIAL  PROVISION  FOR  PROMOTION  OF  PART-TIME  INSTRUCTION. 

In  providing  for  part-time  schools  or  classes,  the  Federal  act  ai 
States  in  promoting  education  of  various  kinds  for  persons  over 
years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  employment  and  are  released, 
during  regular  working  hours,  for  instruction  purposes.  In  any 
State  undertaking  part-time  education  there  are  available  as  possible 
pupils,  the  large  number  of  minors  who  have  left  school  at  the  earliest 
age  allowed  by  law  and  have  entered  upon  employment.  In  some  of 
the  States  there  have  been  established  part-time  schools  either  com- 
pulsory or  permissive.  In  every  State  plan  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Board  there  has  been  provision  for  part-time  schools,  and  in  every 
State  at  least  one-third  of  the  fund  for  trade,  home  economics,  and 
industrial  education  must  be  spent,  if  spent  at  all,  in  part-time 
schools. 

It  is  evident  from  this  restrictive  provision  that  Congress  believed 
that  this  form  of  education  needed  most  promotion.  Section  11  of 
the  act  provides  education  for  persons  over  14  years  of  age  who  are 
preparing  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit  or 
who  have  entered  upon  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit,  and  make^  it 
obligatory  upon  any  State  accepting  the  fund  for  trade  and  indus- 
trial education  to  spend  at  least  one-third,  if  that  third  is  to  be  spent 
at  all,  in  part-time,  schools  or  classes.  It  provides  further  that  sub- 
jects in  part-time  schools  or  classes  may  mean  any  special  subject 
given  to  enlarge  civic  or  vocational  intelligence. 

RXTI^INGS    OF    THE    FEDERAL    BOARD    ON    PART-TIME    INSTRUCTION. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  rapid  development  of  part- 
time  education  and  increasing  the  number,  variety,  and  enrollment 
of  part-time  classes,  the  Federal  Board  has  recently  made  some 
important  rulings  concerning  section  11  of  the  Federal  act.  These 
rulings  became  effective  July  1,  1918.  The  part  of  the  section  re- 
ferred to  reads  as  follows: 

That  at  least  one-third  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  any  State  for  the  salaries 
of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects  shall,  if  ex- 
pended, be  appUed  to  part-time  schools  or  classes  for  workers  over  14  years 
of  age  who  have  entered  upon  employment,  and  such  subjects  in  a  part-time 
school  or  dass  may  mean  any  subject  given  to  enlarge  the  civic  or  vocational 
InteUigence  of  such  workers  over  14  and  less  than  18  years  of  age ;  that  such 
part-time  schools  or  classes  shall  provide  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  audj 
forty-four  hours  of  classroom  instruction  per  year. 

(67) 
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Stimulated  by  a  desire  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  large  group  of 
workers  who  are  entering  upon  employment  without  adequate  prep- 
aration, as  well  as  of  those  already  at  work,  the  Federal  Board 
passed  the  following  resolution  interpreting  the  phrase  "  who  have 
entered  employment'': 

Where  persons  definitely  scheduled  for  employment  in  a  trade  or  Industrial 
^oupation,  by  a  written  agreement  with  the  employer  are  given  before  being 
employed  instruction  in  a  class  fitting  them  for  advantageous  entrance  to 
such  trade  or  industrial  occupation,  such  class  may  l)e  considered  as  a  part- 
time  class  and  Federal  moneys  may  be  used  for  its  support,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  11  of  the  vocational  education  act 

Such  classes  may  also  be  open  to  those  already  employed,  who  may  receive 
better  preparation  in  the  occupation  they  are  already  following,  or  promo- 
tional training  for  a  new  occupation. 

Note  1.  Such  part-time  classes  may  be  carried  on  at  the  school,  in  the  shop, 
in  classrooms  adjoining  the  shop,  in  a  building  near  the  shop,  or.  elsewhere. 

2.  The  instruction  may  be  either  manipulative  in  processes,  or  related  to 
processes,  or  both. 

3.  Reimbursement  may  be  made  from  Federal  funds  for  one-half  the  salary 
of  the  instructor  employed  in  this  work,  Including  the  coordinator. 

4.  The  course  may  be  given  once,  twice  or  more  times  each  year,  or  may  be 
operated  continuously. 

5.  The  scheme  of  training  adopted  must  establish  the  presumption  at  the 
outset  that  it  will  give  advantageous  preparation  for  or  advancement  in  the 
occupation  In  which  each  pupil  is  to  be  employed. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  board  from  a  broad 
point  of  view  concerning  the  meaning  which  could  be  legitimately 
given  to  the  phrase  "and  such  subjects  in  a  part-time  school  or 
class  may  mean  any  subject  given  to  enlarge  the  civic  or  vocational 
intelligence  of  such  workers  over  14  and  less  than  18  years  of  age  " : 

1.  Federal  moneys  may  be  used  in  part-time  schools  and  classes  for  the 
salaries  of  instructors  in  trade,  home  economics,  industrial,  commercial,  and 
general  education  subjects,  as  provided  hereunder. 

2.  Such  part-time  classes  must  be  classes  which  divide  the  working  day  or 
school  time  between  instruction  and  practical  work  in  shop,  factory,  home, 
office,  etc. 

NoTB. — ^To  divide  means  here  not  to  separate  the  working  day  and  school  time  Into 
two  equal  parts,  but  to  apportion  or  distribute  the  total  working  day  so  that  a  portion 
of  it  is  given  to  school  instruction ;  or  to  apportion  or  distribute  the  total  school  time 
so  that  a  portion  of  it  is  given  to  employment  in  shop,  factory,  home,  or  office,  etc.  - 

3.  The  subjects  taught  must  be  such  as  are  designed  to  "  increase  the  civic 
and  vocational  intelligence  of  the  pupil." 

4.  Federal  moneys  may  be  used  for  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  an  Instructor 
only  in  cases  where  it  is  shown  that  the  cost  of  such  an  instructor  represents 
an  addition  to  the  expenditures  of  the  school  system  incurred  because  of  the 
operation  of  such  part-time  classes  over  and  above  expenditures  for  regular 
classes. 
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5.  Where  such  part-time  pupils  are  taught  In  a  regular  day  dass  already 
eBtablished  so  that  the  class  does  not  represent  an  additional  cost  to  the  school 
system  Federal  moneys  may  not  be  used  for  the  salary  of  the  instructor  of  such 
a  clasa 

6.  Part-time  schools  or  classes  may  be  operated  for  persons  over  14  years  of 
age,  without  upper  age  limit,  provided  that  the  Instruction  given  is  designed  for 
and  suitable  to  enlarge  the  civic  or  vocational  intelligence  of  workers  over  14 
and  less  than  18  years  of  age. 

7.  In  the  plans  from  the  States  two  general  groups  of  teachers  shall  be  rec- 
ognized and  qualifications  set  up  for  under  part-time  schools  or  classes : 

(a)  Teachers  or  subjects  designed  to  enlarge  the  civic  intelligence. 

(&)  Teachers  of  subjects  designed  to  enlarge  the  vocational  intelligence. 

In  case  of  teachers  in  group  (6)  qualifications  shall  be  set  up  for  each  sep- 
arate line  of  vocations,  namely,  trade  and  industrial,  commercial,  and  home 
economics,  or  other  vocational  lines  In  which  instruction  is  to  be  given. 

All  classes  mu^t  be  organized  according  to  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

• 

First,  that  the  class  is  under  public  supervision  and  control ; 

Second,  that  the  controlling  purpose  is  to  fit  for  useful  employment ; 

Third,  that  all  instruction  is  of  less  than  college  grade; 

Fourth,  that  the  instruction  shall  be  for  persons  over  14  years  of  age; 

Fifth,  that  every  dollar  of  Federal  funds  expended  for  salaries  of  teachers  li 
matched  by  a  dollar  of  State  or  local  money,  or  both ; 

Sixth,  that  the  class  provides  for  not  less  than  144  hours  of  instruction  each 
year;  and 

Seventh,  that  all  the  other  requirements  of  section  11  of  the  Federal  voca- 
tional education  act  must  be  observed. 

TYPES  OF  PAHT-TIME  SCIIOOUS  OR  CLASSES. 

In  the  provisions  of  the  act  three  types  of  part-time  schools  or 
classes  are  clearly  indicated : 

1.  Schools  or  cljusses  for  those  who  have  enter^ed  upon  employ- 
ment giving  instruction  in  the  trade  or  industrial  pursuit  in  which 
they  are  employed.    (Trade  extension  part-time  schools  or  classes.) 

2.  Schools  or  classes  for  those  who  have  entered  upon  employment 
who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit  other  than 
that  in  which  they  are  employed.  (Trade  preparatory  part-time 
schools  or  classes.) 

3.  Schools  or  classes  giving  subjects  to  enlarge  civic  and  voca- 
tional intelligence,  i.  e.,  to  extend  general  education  or  to  help  in  the 
choice  of  a  vocation.  (General  continuation  part-time  schools  or 
classes.)  See  rulings  given  above  for  part-time  instruction  in  other 
vocations  than  trade  and  industrial. 

The  general  characteristics  of  these  three  types  of  schools  are  sum- 
marized in  the  accompanying  chart. 
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Chart  of  difference  and  aimlkwities  in  the  three  types  of  part-time  echooU. 


Kind  of  schooL 

Trade  extension. 

Trade  preparatory. 

General  oontinuaUoo. 

Controllizi^  purpose. 

To    suppiement    daily 
work. 

To  prepare  for  a  trade 
or  industrial  pursuit 

To  extend  and  supple- 
ment general  educ^- 
tloo. 

• 

App    of   admission    and 
maximum  age. 

Entrance,  14  years.    No 
maximum. 

Entrance,  14  years.    No 
maximum. 

Bntnnoe,  14  years. 

Necessary      plant      and 
equipment. 

t 

Varies     according     to 
trade     or    Industry; 
vi&j  be  small  in  case 
work  is  related  sub- 
jects. 

Must  approximate  that 
used  in  industry. 

Usual  classroom  and 
laboratory  manual 
training. 

Mmimum     for    mainte- 
nance. 

Variable. 

VarlaUa. 

Variable— Least  cost  of 
three  types. 

Chantctcr  and  content  of 
courses  of  study. 

Supplements     daily 
work.    Depends  upon 
individuals. 

Experiences  from  vocar 
tions'studied. 

Subiects  to  enlsrge  civlo 
and  vocational  intelli- 
gence. 

Length  of  coune. 

144  hours  a  year.    Mini- 
mum. 

144  hoars  a  year.    Mini- 
nmm. 

144  hours  a  year.  Mlnl- 
mum. 

QnalificatioDs  of  teaohen. 

Master  of  trade  or  tech- 
nical subjects  or  both. 

Ma.fter  of  trade  or  tech- 
nical subjects  or  botJi. 

elementary     or     high 
•    Mihool  with  apprecia- 
tion of  industry. 

Aim  for  pupils. 

To  belter  fit  for  employ- 
ment  in    work   now 
engaged  in. 

To  learn  a  trade  while 
engaged  in  some  other 
occupation. 

To  add  to  general  edu* 
cation. 

PART-TIME  INSTRUCTION   A   SOCIAL  COOPERATIM5  ENTERPRISE. 

Unquestionably  the  feature  of  part-time  schemes  of  instruction 
which  makes  such  schemes  of  immense  popular  interest  and  of  far- 
reaching  social  value  is  their  dependence  upon  cooperation  between 
schoolmen,  employers,  and  laborers;  that  is  to  say,  upon  cooperation 
which  is  in  the  largest  sense  social  and  which  embraces  the  entire 
population. 

Part-time  education  is  a  community  enterprise,  embracing,  directly 
or  indirectly,  nearly  every  phase  of  community  life  and  welfare. 
Every  element  of  the  wage-earning  population  may  enter  into  this 
cooperative  enterprise.  The  only  definition  given  to  the  scope  of  the 
work  is  that  marked  out  by  the  needs  of  workers  themselves,  either 
for  more  schooling  in  general,  or  for  special  vocational  training  in 
preparation  for  entrance  into  a  trade,  or  for  promotion  within  a 
trade  already  entered  upon. 

These  schemes  provide  for  the  worker's  opportunity  for  continu- 
ous improvement,  and  open  up  to  him  the  way  of  continuous  advance 
in  proportion  as  he  acquires  new  trade  skill  .and  efficiency  and  new 
capacities  for  citizenship.    They  bring  the  teacher  into  the  shop 
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and  the  worker  into  the  school.    They  make-education  what  it  should 

b^,  a  life-long  process  of  developing  new  efficiencies.    The  worker 

does  not  leave  school  to  enter  the  shop.    He  is  graduated  into  the 

ghop,  where  his  wage  work  becomes  a  practical  basis  for  continuing 

his  schooling. 

In  the  field  of  part-time  instruction  clearly  lies  the  great  oppor- 
tunity for  schoolmen  and  for  employers,  as  initiating  agencies,  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  every  class  of  workers,  the  opportunity  to 
extend  the  public  school  system  to. embrace  the  whole  community, 
and  to  make  education  a  dynamic  social  force  working  for  the 
general  improvement  of  our  whole  citizenship. 

L  Trade  Extension  Part-Time  School  or  Classes, 

CONTROLLING  PURPOSE. 

Classes  organized  for  persons  over  14  years  of  age  who  have  entered 
upon  employment  in  a  given  trade  or  industrial  pursuit,  to  be  con- 
sidered trade  extension  classes,  must  give  work  which  will  lead  to  pro 
motion  and  advancement  in  that  trade  or  industrial  pursuit.  Sevei*al 
assumptions  are  made  in  stating  the  purpose  of  a  trade-extension 
part-time  school  or  class,  namely: 

(a)  That  the  persons  who  are  to  take  the  work  are  employed  in  a 
trade  or  industrial  pursuit  which  has  in  it  a  content  which  can  be 
given  to  advantage  in  an  organized  school  or  class. 

(h)  That  there  are  opportunities  in  the  trade  or  industrial  pursuit 
for  promotion  and  advancement. 

(c)  That  the  persons  employed  in  the  trade  or  industrial  pursuit 
are  to  be  given  opportunities  for  experience  which  will  enable  them 
to  use  to  advantage  knowledge  and  skill  acquired  iii  the  school  or 
class. 

The  controlling  purpose  of  classes  thus  recruited  must  be  to  nt 
members  for  better  employment  in  the  given  trade  or  industrial  puiv 
suit  in  which  they  are  already  employed. 

age  of  admission. 

Fourteen  years  is  the  minimum  entrance  age  for  persons  who  are 
taking  part-time  instruction.  The  age  standard  set  up  for  part-time 
instruction  is  absolute  and  definite,  as  regards  minimum  age  of  en- 
trance, and  in  this  respect  it  differs  somewhat  from  the  standard 
set  up  for  all-day  schools.  The  provisions  of  the  act*  may  be  read 
in  combination,  as  follows:  That  such  education  shall  be  of  less  than 
college  grade  and  shall,  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons 
over  14  years  of  age    •    ♦    •    who  have  entered  upon  the  work  of 
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a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit,  but  the  funds  which  pay  the  salaries  of 
teachers  in  part-time  schools  or  classes  shall  be  applied  to  part-time 
schools  or  classes  for  workers  over  14  years  of  age  who  have  entered 
upon  employment.  In  other  words,  pupils  may  be  admitted  to  day 
industrial  schools  who  are  not  14  years  of  age  provided  it  can  be 
clearly  shown  that  they  are  fully  able,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
physical  fitness  and  mental  attaiments,  to  carry  on  the  work  "de- 
signed^ for "  pupils  over  14.  This  statement  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
meaning  that  the  Federal  Board  approves  the  admission  of  persons 
under  14  years  of  age  in  the  all-day  schools  or  classes,  but  rather 
to  show  the  differences  between  the  absolute  standard  set  up  in  the 
case  of  part-time  education  and  the  qualified  standard  set  up  in  the 
case  of  all-day  schools. 

Every  study  of  the  employment  of  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  18  who  have  gone  to  work  shows  that  \»ery  few  children  in 
the  ages  of  14  and  15  years  are  employed  in  occupations  which  can 
be  said  to  be  trade  or  industrial  pursuits  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is 
advisable  to  give  for  them  trade  extension  work.  Every  part-time 
school  or  class  should  give  particular  attention  to  the  employment 
in  which  its  pupils  are  engaged,  and  should  aim  to  help  them  to  se- 
cure while  remaining  in  the  employment  such  promotion  ae  is  pos- 
sible, but  in  part-time  trade  extension  work,  pupils  must  be  recruited 
from  trades  and  industrial  pursuits  having  a  content  which  can  be 
taught.  Attention  is  here  called  to  the  aims  and  controlling  pur- 
pose  of  the  general  continuation  school  described  below,  which  pro- 
vides  opportunity  for  workers  to  secure  promotion  in  the  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  which 
also  provides  opportunity  for  helping  individuals  engaged  in  these 
lower  grade  occupations  to  make  wise  vocational  choices.  Since 
workers  in  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  are  usually  engaged  in  oc- 
cupations other  than  trade  or  industrial  occupations,  or  in  low-grade 
industrial  pursuits  which  do  not  require  a  long  period  of  specific 
training,  it  is  evident  that  usually  the  entrance  age  upon  a  part- 
time  trade  or  industrial  course  will  be  considerably  in  advance  of 
14  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  occupations  recognized  as  skilled 
trades  and  industrial  pursuits  apprenticeship  is  generally  not  begun 
until  the  age  of  16. 

NECESSARY  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  Federal  Board,  in  Bulletin  No.  1,  pointed  out  that  it  was  im- 
possible at  the  time  the  bulletin  was  written  to  establish  absolute  or 
quantitative  standards  with  regard  to  the  minimum  plant  and  equip- 
ment which  would  be  required  in  any  type  of  vocational  schooL 
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If  the  local  community  providing  trade  extension  part-time  educa* 
tion  is  to  meet  a  real  need  it  must  carry  the  part-time  education 
to  the  places  where  it  can  be  given  most  advantageously  to  the 
persons  who  have  entered  upon  employment.  Since  trade  extension 
work,  both  evening  and  part  time,  is  to  be  supplemental  to  the  daily 
employment,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  possible  in  many  cases  to 
give  instruction  in  the  plant  where  the  workers  are  customarily  em- 
ployed. Through  cooperation  with  .employers,  it  is  possible,  there- 
fore, to  secure  adequate  equipment  for  part-time  work  at  little  or  no 
expense  to  the  community. 

In  setting  up  a  part-time  plan,  a  study  should  be  made  to  deter- 
mine the  most  advantageous  place  for.  location  of  the  school  or  class^ 
whether  in  a  school  building,  or  in  a  plant,  or  in  a  room  hired  for 
the  purpose,  or  in  an  association  hall,  or  in  rooms  of  chambers  of 
"commerce,  or  elsewhere. 

Much  of  the  part-time  instruction  supplemental  to  the  daily  em- 
ployment may  be  given  in  what  are  called  related  subjects,  such  as 
drawing,  science,  mathematics,  and  in  the  case  of  these  subjects  an 
elaborate  equipment  is  not  required. 

The  equipment  necessary  for  a  part-time  school  or  class  depends 
entirely  upon  the  group  which  is  to  receive  instruction,  the  character 
of  the  course  of  study  which  has  been  determined  upon,  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  adopted.  Since  the  policies  of  the  Federal 
Board  recommend  that  the  State  board  shall  require  communities  to 
state  the  aims  of  part-time  schools  or  classes,  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  State  board  to  determine  for  individual  schools  whether  the 
equipment  which  is  proposed  is  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  declared 
aim. 

MINIMUM    FOR    MAINTENANCE. 

Work  in  a  part-time  trade  extension  class  is  comparable  to  work 
in  a  trade  extension  evening  industrial  school.  If  any  shop  work 
is  to  be  attempted,  it  must  be  given  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  obtaining  in  the  industry  itself,  and  must  be  given  by  teachers 
who  are  thoroughly  prepared  through  an  extended  experience  in 
the  vocation  which  they  are  teaching.  These  two  conditions  de- 
termine in  a  measure  the  amount  of  funds  necessary  for  adequate 
maintenance.  State  boards  of  education  should  make  certain  that 
the  funds  which  are  available  in  any  particular  community  for  the 
support  of  part-time  schools  or  classes  are  sufficient  to  secure  prop- 
erly qualified  teachers  and  an  adequate  supply  of  materials.  If 
State  boards  set  a  minimum  in  the  case  of  trade  extension  part-time 
schools  or  classes,  the*minimum  should  be  set  upon  the  session  basis 
rather  than  the  annual  basis. 
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CnAILVCTER  ANI>  CONTEXT  OF  COUCSES. 

TJiilletin  No.  1  enumerates  among  the  benefits  which  may  bo  con- 
ferred upon  wage-earning  boys  and  girls  two  which  refer  to  trado 
extension  work:  (a)  Increased  skill  or  knowledge  in  the  occupation 
which  the  wageworker  is  following;  (5)  skill  or  knowledge  lead- 
ing to  promotion  in  the  industry  or  calling  wherein  the  wage- 
worker  is  engaged.  Since  instruction  here,  as  in  the  evening  school, 
is  supplemental  to  the  day  emploj'ment,  it  is  evident  that  the  course 
of  study  must  be  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  trade,  and  that  the 
needs  of  the  specific  group  to  be  instructed  must  be  always  in  mind. 
As  is  pointed  out  elsewhere,  analysis  of  various  occupations  can  be 
found  in  a  number  of  the  surveys,  notably  in  those  published  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  for 
Eichmond  and  Minneapolis,  and  in  the  State  Vocational  Survey  of. 
Indiana.  The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  also  has  pub- 
lished bulletins  giving  analyses  of  trades;  and  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  in  its  War  Emergency  Training  Bulletins 
(Nos.  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12)  furnishes  information  valuable 
to  school  authorities  attempting  to  formulate. short  unit  courses  of 
study.  Attention  is  here  called  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
of  courses  of  study  for  evening  classes,  which  under  the  act  are  all 
of  them  necessarily  trade  extension  courses,  (See  pp.  97  to  100.) 
While  principles  set  forth  for  evening  classes  may  be  followed  in 
detail  for  part-time  extension  courses,  one  modifying  condition 
may  be  noted.  Since  attendance  in  a  trade  extension  part-time 
school  is  usually  more  regular  tfian  it  is  in  an  evening  trade  exten- 
sion school,  the  part-time  course  may  be  planned  to  cover  a  longer 
period  in  a  given  topic,  and  the  sequence  of  short  courses  may  be 
arranged  covering  a  definite  number  of  hours  a  year  with  consider- 
able assurance  that  the  group  will  be  in  attendance  during  the  entire 
period. 

In  making  up  a  course  due  regard  should  be  given  to  the  special 
requirements  of  the  two  general  types  of  work,  namely,  shop  work, 
which  implies  actual  manipulation  of  machines  and  materials,  and 
related-subjects  work,  which  gives  the  related  drawing,  science,  and 
mathematics  inherent  in  the  trade  or  industrial  pursuit  in  which 
the  pupil  is  engaged. 

As  is  true  of  plant  and  equipment,  and  minimum  for  maintenance, 
the  course  of  study  for  any  community  should  receive  individual 
approval. 

Valuable  service  may  be  rendered  by  advisory  committees  in 
formulating  courses. 
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METHODS   OF    IKSTRUCTIOK. 

In  a  part-time  school  methods  of  instruction  different  from  those 
of  an  all-day  school  should  be  employed.  They  should  obviously 
be  adapted  to  time  limitations.  Time  available  for  instruction 
varies  commonly  from  four  hours  a  week  to  halfrtime,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  week,  about  part-time  plan.  Where  a  few  hours  a 
week  only  are  available  tlie  school  will  have  to  depend  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  practical  experience  secured  in  the  employment  itself 
for  the  apperceptive  basis  of  instruction.  In  proportion  as  more 
time  is  available,  methods  of  instruction  used  in  the  all-day  schools 
may  be  approximated. 

In  general,  the  methods  of  instruction  should  be  those  used  in  the 
best  commercial  concerns  in  training  workers.  Since  part-time  trade 
extension  instruction  undertakes  to  supplement  systems  of  apprentice- 
ship, and  to  provide  a  substitute  where  systems  of  apprenticeship  do 
not  exist,  the  methods  of  instruction  must  be  taken  from  the  trade  or 
industrial  pursuit  itself. 

HOURS  PER  YEAR. 

Part-time  schools  or  classes  must  provide  for  not  less  than  144 
houre  of  instruction  per  year.  By  hour  is  meant  a  period  of  60  min- 
utes, the  clock  hour  being  intended  rather  than  the  shorter  recitation 
or  study  period  sometimes  called  by  schools  an  houi.  This  require- 
ment of  the  act  fixes  a  minimum  standard  absolutely.  The  act  does 
not  designate  any  maximum  number  of  hours.  Length  of  session  in 
part-time  schools  may,  therefore,  vary  from  the  lower  limit  of  144 
hours  per  year,  to  the  lower  limit  of  hours  of  instruction  per  year  in 
all-day  trade  or  industrial  schools,  namely,  nine  months,  or  36  weeks 
of  30  hours  each.  In  practice,  however,  not  many  part-time  schools 
will  be  organized  to  give  instruction  for  more  than  half  the  minimum 
number  of  hours  provided  in  the  law  for  all-day  schools. 

TIME  SCHEDULES. 

Some  arrangements  of  time  schedules  to  cover  the  minimum  of  144 
houre  are  the  following: 

(a)  Four  hours  per  week  for  36  weeks  per  year.  This  is  a  feature 
of  the  organization  of  many  part-time  schools,  both  voluntary  and 
compulsory. 

(6)  Eight  hours  a  week  for  18  weeks  a  year. 

{c)  One  hundred  and  forty-four  hours  per  year  in  any  sequence  as 
to  number  of  hours  per  day,  hours  per  week,  or  weeks  per  year. 

{d)  The  dull  season.  For  example,  a  part-time  class  for  carpen- 
ters' apprentices  during  January  and  February  in  Northern  States 
where  building  operations  are  practically  suspended  in  these  months. 
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Part-time  instruction  need  not,  however,  be  restricted  to  144  hours 
per  year.  It  may,  on  the  contrary,  very  considerably  exceed  this  num- 
ber of  hours.  Where  the  minimum  is  exceeded  the  following  ad- 
ditional variations  in  the  time  schedule  are  possible : 

(e)  Half-day  in  school  and  half-day  in  industry. 

(/)  Day  in  school  and  day  in  industry,  or  the  alternate  day  plan. 

iff)  Week  in  school  and  week  in  industry. 

Other  arrangements  of  time  schedules  are  of  course  possible,  and 
other  arrangements  will  receive  careful  consideration  by  the  Federal 
Board.  The  variables  of  the  time  schedule,  relate  both  to  (1)  total 
number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  year,  and  (2)  distribution  of  this 
total  by  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years. 

The  local  community  which  is. undertaking  to  provide  part-time 
education  should  endeavor  to  arrange  that  the  instruction  shall  be 
given  at  such  times  as  will  be  convenient  for  pupils,  and  for  their 
employers. 

A  bulletin  in  preparation  by  the  Federal  Board  will  undertake  a 
full  discussion  of  a  program  for  compulsory  part-time  education. 
When  a  State  enacts  compulsory  part-time  education  there  will  usu- 
ally be  included  a  provision  as  to  number  of  hours.  The  present  mini- 
mum number  of  hours  per  week  is  8  in  the  two  States  that  have 
compulsory  laws,  extending  from  the  age  of  14  over  the  minimum 
term  required  for  elementary  schools  in  those  States. 

In  considering  time  schedules,  the  distinction  between  part-time 
work  and  evening  school  work  should  be  kept  in  mind,  namely,  that 
evening  schools  are  organized  to  give  instruction  to  pupils  who  are 
employed,  but  to  give  it  at  times  outside  regular  hours  of  employ- 
ment ;  while  part-time  schools  are  organized  to  give  instruction  dur- 
ing the  regular  hours  of  employment,  the  worker  being  released  for 
attendance  upon  the  part-time  class. 

It  is  necessary  that  this  distinction  be  carefully  observed,  since  it 
is  only  in  the  latter  kind  of  school  that  one-third  of  the  fund  for 
trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  education  can  be  expended  if 
spent  at  all. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  two  types  of  teachers  in  trade  extension  part-time  work, 
namely,  teachers  of  shop  work  and  teachers  of  related  subjects,  may 
be  separately  considered. 

{a)  The  shop  teacher  in  a  trade  extension  part-time  school  or 
class  should  have  had  as  much  experience  in  the  trade  as  should  the 
teacher  in  an  all-day  trade  or  industrial  school  or  in  an  evening 
school.  In  general  this  should  not  be  less  than  three  years'  suc- 
cessful experience  in  the  trade  under  commercial  conditions.     It 
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is  difficult  to  set  up  absolute  standards  as  to  vocational  experi- 
ence, and  the  term  three  years  is  suggested  here  to  safeguard  against 
any  tendency  to  employ  as  shop  teachers  persons  who  do  not  know 
the  practices  of  the  trade  in  which  they  are  giving  instruction. 

When  a  State  has  set  up  a  scheme  for  teacher-training,  it  will  have 
means  by  which  it  can  more  adequately  judge  the  qualifications  of 
persons  who  are  candidates  for  appointment  as  shop  teachers. 

(6)  The  teacher  of  related  subjects  should  have  a  thoroughly 
practical  knowledge  of,  and  experience  in,  the  related  drawing, 
science,  and  mathematics  for  which  he  is  .responsible.  Graduation 
from  a  technical  high  school  should  not  be  allowed  as  a  substitute 
for  the  real  contact  of  actual  employment. 

In  most  of  the  plans  approved  for  the  year  1917-18  little  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  the  qualifications  of  the  related  subjects 
teacher  in  a  part-time  school  and  those  of  the  related  subjects  teacher 
in  an  all-day  trade  or  industrial  school.    It  will  be  evident,  how- 
ever, that  more  practical  work  should  be  required  in  the  case  of  the 
related  subjects  teacher  in  part-time  instruction.    In  other  words, 
I  the  requirement  of  the  formal  education  such  as  is  given  in  a  tech- 
^nical  school  or  college  is  less,  and  the  requirement  of  practical  ex- 
*  perience  is  greater  in  part-time  work.    It  is  fairly  well  agreed  that , 
I  in  the  case  of  all-day  schools  the  ideal  teacher  to  secure  is  one  who 
is  able  to  teach  both  the  related  subjects  and  the  shop  work,  and 
the  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  such  teachers  also  for  part-time 
trade  extension  work. 

In  all  forms  of  part-time  education  the  teacher's  personal  ability 
to  influence  for  good  boys  or  girls  of  rather  immature  age  must  be  • 
taken  into  careful  consideration. 

II.  Trade  Preparatory  Part-Time  Schools  or  Classes. 

CONTROLLING  PURPOSE. 

The  second  type  of  part-time  school  recognizes  the  necessity  for 
giving  vocational  education  to  immature  workers  who  have  left 
school  at  an  early  age,  and  who  have  many  times  entered  upon 
unskilled  low-grade  employments  providing  few  if  any  opportu- 
nities for  advancement. 

Evidently  these  pupils  can  not  be  cared  for  in  trade  extension 
classes,  and  they  should  not  be  left  to  wander  around  aimlessly  from 
job  to  job.  Many  of  these  boys  and  girls  are  employed  in  "blind 
alley  "  occupations,  such  as  carrying  messages  and  running  elevators. 
It  is  possible  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  act  to  organize 
fi  part-time  school  or  class  which  will  fit  them  for  a  really  desirable 
trade  or  industrial  pursiiit. 
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The  controlling  purpose  of  instruction  for  such  workers  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  the  all-day  school  or  class,  but  the  work  must 
be  given  under  different  conditions,  since  it  must  be  assumed  tliat 
the  energy  and  time  of  the  pupil  will  be  largely  absorbed  by  the  day 
employment.  Here,  as  in  in  the  previous  type  of  part-time  instruc- 
tion, the  law  intends  these  schools  Jind  classes  to  ^^  better  "  fit  pupils 
for  useful  employment  or  to  fit  minors  in  the  blind  alley  jobs  for 
"  Letter  "  employment.  The  employment  chosen  and  the  time  allotted 
to  instruction  must  permit  a  realization  of  one  of  these  ends,  and 
b^ifore  a  trade  preparatory  part-time  school  or  class  is  organized 
certain  questions  must  be  answered,  among  which  the  following  may 
be  noted: 

1.  Is  the  time  available  sufficient? 

Time  available  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  in  the  case 
of  classes  preparing  for  entrance  to  a  trade.  Here  the  entire  trade 
and  techincal  preparation  must  be  given  in  part-time  classes,  and 
the  daily  employment  of  the  pupils  can  not  be  depended  upon  to 
assist  in  any  appreciable  degree.  The  pupils  should  therefore  bo 
employed  where  they  can  have  sufficient  time  off  each  day  or  each 
week  to  attend  regularly  upon  instruction,  and  upon  enough  instruc- 
tion to  insure  a  real  trade  preparation  in  a  reasonable  period.  As  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  evening  schools,  to  attempt  preparation  for  n 
higlily  skilled  trade  by  giving  instruction  a  few  hours  per  week  is 
impracticable.  Certainly  not  less  than  eight  hours  per  week  should 
be  devoted  to  part-time  trade  preparatory  work,  if  it  is  undertaken 
(it  all. 

2.  Are  there  occupations  in  the  community  which  can  bo  tauglit 
in  the  time  available? 

The  occupations  taught  must  be  either  simple  enough  to  be  learned 
in,  say,  30  to  60  weeks  of  part-time  instruction — such  as  riveting, 
calking,  or  machine  woodworking — or  they  must  be  capable  of  divi- 
sion into  distinct  units,  each  a  part  of  the  whole  trade  in  any  one 
of  which  sufficient  skill  will  insure  steady  employment.  Thus  the. 
occupation  of  lathe  hands,  turret  machine  operators,  ignition  and  bat- 
tery repair  men,  are  divisions  of  the  machinists  and  autoniobile  me- 
chanics trades  in  which  men  who  are  not  all-around  high-grade  me- 
chanics are  employed. 

3.  Is  the  number  of  workers  over  14  years  of  age  who  wish  to  pro- 
pare  for  any  given  occupation,  sufficient  to  justify  organization  of  a 
class? 

That  there  must  be  a  real  need  for  the  work  before  it  is  started  is 
self-evident.  A  survey  of  the  community  should  be  made  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  persons  over  14  years  of  age  engaged  in  occupa- 
tions not  warranting  trade  extension  work,  but  eligible  for  better 
training  in  trade  preparatory  classes. 
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4.  Can  arrangements  be  made  to  give  instruction  in  cooperation 
with  industry? 

It  must  be  shown  that  there  are  places  properly  equipped  for  the 
work  and  properly  located,  and  that  arrangements  for  cooperation 
can  be  made  between  employers,  employees,  and  school  authorities. 

5.  Can  the  courses  be  arranged  to  give  instruction  and  background 
sufficient  to  insure  advantageous  entry  into  the  chosen  pursuit  ? 

The  controlling  purpose  of  all  part-time  schools  other  than  trade 
extension  classes  draw3  its  inspiration  from  the  law  specifying  "in- 
creased civic  and  vocational  intelligence,'^  and  while  this  refers  most 
pailicularly  to  the  third  type  of  part-time  work,  that  part  of  it 
regarding  increased  vocational  intelligence  allows,  as  one  aim,  a  new 
vocation.  The  aim  and  purpose  of  each  class,  however,  should  bo 
clear,  and  the  aims  of  the  school  should  be  few  and  distinct,  not  con- 
flicting or  hazy.  Primarily  the  aim  of  each  class  should  be  to  make 
possible  for  each  pupil  jsntrance  into  a  better  occupation  than  the  one 
in  which  he  is  employed. 

AOE  or  A»HISSION. 

As  in  all  other  part-time  classes  no  pupils  may  be  admitted  under 
14  years  of  age.  The  difference  between  the  minimum  age  provision 
for  part-time  classes,  and  that  relating  to  all-day  schools  has  already 
been  pointed  out — that,  whereas  certain  pupils  under  14  may  enter 
all-day  classes,  no  pnpik  under  14  may  register  in  part-time  classes. 

No  upper  age  limit  is  specified  for  pupils  in  part-time  trade  pre- 
paratory classes. 

KECESSART  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Much  that  has  been  said  concerning  plant  and  equipment  for  trade 
extension  classes  applies  equally  well  in  trade  preparatory  work.  No 
absolute  standard  can  be  set  up  for  all  communities.  The  varying 
size  of  classes,  and  varying  character  of  the  work,  make  a  flexible 
standard  necessary. 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  equipment  in  a  trade 
preparatory  school  must,  in  most  cases,  be  larger,  more  c<miplete  and 
more  nearly  like  that  of  the  commercial  shop  than  is  the  case  in  other 
part-time  work.  Actual  commercial  shop  work  must  be  done,  and 
the  pupils'  day  work  can  not  supply  contact  with  tools  and  machines, 
comparable  with  that  of  trade  extension  pupils.  Moreover,  related 
subjects,  which  require  less  equipment,  form  a  smaller  part  of  the 
trade  preparatory  course  of  study. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  buildings  for  the  trade  extension 
type  of  school,  applies  also  for  this  type,  except  that  it  is  much  more 
necessary  to  have  the  school  located  near  the  places  where  the  pupils 
are  employed.     Proximity  to  place  of  employment  is  important 
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because  the  pupils  in  these  classes  should  come  oftener  to  the  school 
than  trade  extension  part-time  pupils,  and  should  waste  a  minimum 
of  time  going  and  coming.  To  make  such  provision  will,  however, 
frequently  be  difficult  because  the  pupils  of  any  given  class  will  sel- 
dom be  found  working  under  one  roof  or  even  in  close  proximity, 
as  is  often  true  with  trade  extension  students. 

MINIMUM  FOR  MAINTEKANCE. 

Little  more  need  be  said  regarding  this  topic  than  has  already  been,' 
said  under  this  heading  for  trade  extension  classes.    Variations  for 
maintenance  must  be  expected,  the  one  indispensable  rule  being  that, 
the  State  board  shall  assure  itself  before  approving  any  work  that 
ample  maintenance  money  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  cost  of  conducting  trade  preparatory  classes  will  in  most  caees^ 
be  more  per  pupil-hour  than  that  of  other  part-time  instruction.' 
The  need  of  approximating  commercial  shop  oonditions  calls  for  pro- 
ductions, and  consequently  for  more  material  per  pupil.  More  light, 
heat,  and  power,  also,  will  be  required  than  is  usual  in  other  forms 
of  part-time  work.  This  increased  cost  may  be  to  some  extent  offset 
by  the  product 

CHARACTER  AND  CONTENT  OF  COURSES. 

Instruction  must  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  14 
years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  employment. 

This  is  the  one  absolute  restriction  common  to  the  courses  of  study 
of  all  part-time  instruction.  Much  of  the  comment  made  regarding 
courses  for  trade  extension  classes  will  be  useful  to  those  who  are  con- 
templating courses  for  trade  preparation  work.  The  all-day  trade 
preparatory  school  also  furnishes  many  suggestions  valuable  for  the 
same  work  in  part-time  classes. 

It  may  be  noted  that  since  the  pupils  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
simple  and  fundamental  manipulative  processes  of  the  employment 
to  be  learned,  the  related  subjects  will  naturally  be  taken  up  late  in 
the  course  and  will  occupy  a  place  of  secondary  importance.  Actual 
trade  or  industrial  productive  work  must  come  first. 

For  this  reason  and  because  of  the  limited  time,  the  course  of  study 
must  contain  only  the  matter  of  greatest  importance  and  value  to 
the  learner.  The  long,  exhaustive,  and  detailed  courses  of  the  all-day 
schools  can  not  be  transplanted  to  the  part-time  schools.  Instruction 
specifically  of  importance  for  immediate  entry  into  the  trade  must 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  course.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  sort 
of  part-time  instruction  must  be  largely  individual.  The  community 
which  is  endeavoring  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  part-time  pupils 
must  make  a  careful  analysis  of  the  occupations  and  must  limit  the 
instruction  to  such  subjects  as  will  enable  the  worker  to  secure  en- 
trance into  the  trade  or  industrial  pursuit  which  be  desires  to  follow. 
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The  trade  preparatory  class,  however,  is  in  no  sense  a  vocational 
guidance  class,  as  the  general  continuation  class  may  be,  but  is 
intended  to  fit  for  a  definitely  selected  occupation.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  the  course  must  be  for  semiskilled  occupations  rather 
than  for  skilled  trades,  and  it  must  be  designed  not  only  for  minors 
but  also  for  pupils  of  maturity  and  of  considerable  preliminary  edu- 
cation. All  of  these  things  depend  to  such  an  extent  upon  the  aim 
of  the  particular  class  that  no  uniform  course  of  study  can  be  formu- 
lated for  any  large  number  of  schools. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  again  to  the  references  in  pre- 
vious sections  of  this  bulletin  regarding  courses  of  study,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  reports  of  surveys  from  various  States  and  cities  and 
in  the  bulletins  of  the  Federal  Board.  The  part-time  courses  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  in  cooperation  with  indus- 
trial establishments,  offer  valuable  suggestions  and  material  in  the 
analysis  of  machine  operations  for  instruction  purposes.  Besides 
these  helps  the  advice  of  committees  of  practicarl  employers  and  em- 
ployees is  again  recommended. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Trade  preparatory  school  pupils  constitute  a  distinct*  group  with 
the  following  general  characteristics  in  common : 

1.  Adolescent  age. — Between  14  and  16,  or  14  and  18,  pupils  must 
be  treated  as  adolescents,  not  as  children,  and  classes  of  more  mature 
pupils  must, be  organized  separately  to  insure  best  results. 

2.  They  are  not  naturally  interested  in  leamimg  from  hooks,-^ 
While  many  leave  school  for  economic  reasons,  the  majority  leave 
because  formal  school  work  does  not  appeal  to  them.  They  must  be 
approached  through  actual  trade  processes  and  activities  and 
through  their  interest  in  advancement. 

3.  They  are  ambitious  if  not  compelled  to  attend  by  State  laws. 
The  fact  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  their  present  employment 
and  are  seeking  entrance  to  a  better  one  affords  a  fine  method  of 
approach  to  their  interest  in  instruction. 

4.  They  respect  trade  proficiency  in  their  teachers,  but  look  down 
upon  those  who  can  only  talk.  Teachers  who  give  actual  demon- 
stration for  any  principle  or  process,  who  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  trade  terminology,  methods  of  expression,  materials  of  the 
trade,  prices,  use  of  formulas  and  shop  procedure,  possess  a  basis 
of  knowledge  upon  which  to  build  a  satisfactory  teaching  method 
for  trade  preparation. 

5.  Time  for  trade  preparation  is  short.  Important  principles  must 
be  explained  to  the  pupils  in  groups;  demonstrations  must  be  given 
at  carefully  selected  points  in  the  course  and  given  to  groups.   Most 
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of  the  other  instruction  will  be  individual,  and  will  deal  with  minor 
points,  developing  the  pupils  capacity  to  do  for  himself  rather  than 
showing  him  how  or  telling  him  facts. 

HOURS    FEB    TZAR. 

The»  classes,  like  all  other  part-time  classes,  must  be  in  session  for 
not  less  than  144  hours  in  the  12  months,  July  1  to  June  30. 

Thus  the  part-time  trade  preparatory  class  may  make  all  the 
different  distributions  of  time  through  the  year  previously  allowed 
and  suggested  for  trade-extension  instruction,  provided  the  total 
is  not  less  than  144  hours  actual  instruction  during  the  year  and 
not  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  working  day  prorated  through 
the  year.  A  student  who  spends  more  time  in  instruction  during 
the  year  than  he  spends  actually  working  in  industry  can  not  be 
considered  a  part-time  student. 

QUALIFICATIONS    OF    TEACHCRS. 

The  trade  preparatory  teacher  should  be  the  highest  type  of 
teacher  obtainable  for  the  work.  He  must  have  adequate  trade 
experience — enough  not  only  to  enable  him  to  practice  the  trade  and 
to  teach  it,  but  enough  to  analyze  his  trade  for  teaching  purposes, 
picking  out  the  most  important  points  and  processes  in  a  good 
teaching  sequence,  and  selecting  proper  projects  for  teaching  these 
essentials  in  the  least  possible  time.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
manage  a  productive  shop  according  to  trade  standards. 

Trade  preparatory  classes  need  both  shop  teachers  and  related- 
subjects  teachers.  Shop  teachers  are  the  ones  more  particularly  re- 
ferred to  above.  Related-subjects  teachers,  though  fewer  in  number, 
are  equally  important  because  of  the  fact  that  so  little  time  can  be 
allowed  for  that  work.  The  teacher  must  not  cmly  know  the  related 
subjects  thoi'oughly,  know  how  to  teach  them  properly,  but  must 
have  more  actual  experience  in  the  trade  than  any  other  related- 
subjects  teacher,  because  he  must  interpret  each  subject  in  relation 
to  its  practical  value  in  the  trade  and  then  select  the  most  indis- 
pensable points  for  instruction  purposes.  No  school  trained  man 
or  manual  training  man  without  somewhat  extended  experience  in 
industry  should  attempt  to  handle  this  work. 

In  addition  we  may  repeat  the  general  qualifications  cited  for 
other  teachers,  such  as  interest  in  young  people,  familiarity  with 
conditions  under  which  they  are  working,  ability  to  inspire  interest, 
willingness  to  visit  and  st"  Jy  industrial  plants,  patience,  and  a  de- 
sire to  serve  others. 
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IIL    GbKSBAL   GoitTEHTTATIOK    PabT-TiME   ScHOOLS   OB   CLASSES. 

CONTROLLING  PURPOSE. 

The  aim  of  the  general  continuation  school  or  class  has  been  fairly 
well  set  forth  in  the  definition  of  such  a  class  at  the  opening  of  the 
discussion  on  part-time  schools.  Their  purpose  is  to  extend  and 
supplement  the  general  education  of  the  pupil  from  the  point  where 
he  left  the  common  school. 

As  has  been  noted,  these  schools  and  classes  draw  their  inspiration 
from  that  provision  of  the  act  which  declares  that "  subjects  in  a  part- 
time  school  or  class  may  mean  any  subject  given  to  enlarge  the  civic 
or  vocational  intelligence  of  workers  who  have  entered  upon  employ- 
ment." In  accordance  with  this  provision,  the  Federal  Board  has 
made  the  following  announcement  of  principals  and  policies : 

In  general  Federal  moneys  may  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers  em- 
ployed In  those  part-time  schools  or  classes  where  wage-working  boys  and  girls 
receive  any  or  aU  of  the  foUowlng  benefits: 

(c)  Improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  regular  subjects  which  the  wage- worker 
did  not  complete  in  school. 

(d)  Increased  civic  or  vocational  intelligence. 

(e)  Skill  and  knowledge  in  home  economics  for  girls  employed  as  wage- 
workers. 

The  general  continuation  class  is  established  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  pupil  in  his  efforts  to  succeed  in  any  occupation  is  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  general  education,  and  that  it  is  a  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  such  education  in  part-time  classes,  as  a  means  of  over- 
coming this  handicap.  It  is  assumed,  also,  that  a  worker  may  need 
instruction  intended  to  increase  his  general  vocational  intelligence, 
such  as  may  not  properly  be  comprehended  in  any  program  of 
strictly  trade-extension  instruction.  Finally,  it  is  assumed  that  a 
good  workman  must  be  a  good  citizen  and  that  making  him  such  is 
one  legitimate  end  of  part-time  instruction. 

AGE  OF  ADMISSION. 

As  in  all  part-time  school  work,  14  years  is  the  minimum  entering 

age. 

It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  Congress  to  provide  for  two  types 
of  part-time  instruction : 

(1)  For  persons  who  have  entered  upon  or  who  are  preparing  to 
enter  upon  a  given  trade  or  industrial  pursuit. 

(2)  For  persons  who  have  entered  upon  an  employment  who  need 
further  instruction  in  subjects  giving  civic  and  vocational  intel- 
ligence. 
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It  is  only  in  this  provision  for  instruction  in  part-time  schools 
or  classes  in  subjects  given  to  enlarge  civic  or  vocational  intelli- 
gence that  the  Federal  act  recognizes  as  being  eligible  for  reim- 
bursement any  kind  of  instruction  wldch  may  be  classed  as  general 
education. 

Pupils  in  attendance  upon  general  continuation  schools  will  usually 
be  in  the  ages  14  and  15  years  while  trade  extension  part-time  pupils 
will  generally  be  more  matui-e — ^16  to  18  or  older-^ince  entrance 
upon  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit  which  requires  a  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship or  preliminary  training  is  commonly  deferred  until  the 
age  16  or  after  that  age. 

NECESSARY  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  plant  and  equipment  for  general  continuation  part-time  work 
is  easier  to  provide  and  less  expensive  than  in  the  case  of  the  other 
types  of  part-time  schools  and  classes.  The  fact  that  machinery  and 
apparatus  is  seldom  needed  makes  the  expense  small.  Use  of  i^egu- 
lar  classrooms  in  school  buildings  is  entirely  feasible,  and  since 
grammar-school  buildings  are  pretty  generally  scattered  in  communi- 
ties, it  is  possible  to  form  classes  near  places  of  employment  or 
workers'  homes. 

Often  in  cooperation  with  employers,  school  rooms  can  be  equipped 
in  stores,  factories,  and  other  places  where  large  numbers  of  immature 
children  are  employed,  making  it  possible  for  children  who  are  to 
attend  these  classes  to  take  the  work  with  the  least  possible  expense 
of  time  either  to  the  pupils  themselves  or  to  their  employers.  The 
State  board,  however,  should  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  to  approve 
any  building  or  room  for  part-time  classes,  if  it  is  found  to  be  un- 
suitable. 

The  equipment  will  consist  mainly  of  seats  and  desks  suitable  for 
pupils  over  14  years  of  age,  of  blackboards  and  wall  space  for  charts 
and  maps,  of  reference  and  textbooks,  and  of  general  equipment 
found  in  public  schools. 

Textbooks  must  be  selected  with  especial  care,  since  the  usual  text- 
books on  arithmetic,  history,  and  science  contain  too  much  material 
for  basal  texts  in  these  classes.  Text  references  and  shop  equipment 
as  well  should  be  selected  with  a  view  to  providing  opportunity  for 
young  people  to  learn  something  about  the  dominant  industries  of 
the  country.  The  number  and  variety  of  books  available  for  reference 
and  class  use  should  be  larger  than  is  ordinarily  found  in  elementary 
or  '=5econdary  schools,  since  selections  must  be  made  from  many  dif- 
ferent texts  in  order  that  the  work  may  meet  the  real  needs  and 
interests  of  the  pupils. 
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Some  other  equipment,  also,  will  be  needed,  in  the  nature  of  shop 
cards,  time-clock  cards,  pieces  of  material,  and  cuts  of  tools,  for 
practical  demonstration  of  industrial  methods.  This  sort  of  equip- 
ment can  generally  be  borrowed  or  purchased  at  slight  cost  from  the 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  commimity.  Where  general  science  is 
needed  preceding  trade-extension  work  in  related  science,  the  general 
chemistry,  physics,  mechanics,  and  biology  equipment  of  the  high 
school  may  be  needed  for  part-time  classes.  It  is  exceptional,  how- 
ever, when  such  science  equipment  as  is  needed  can  not  be  sent  to  any 
grammar-school  building  and  used  there  for  those  special  classes. 
Selection  of  equipment  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
class.  For  eflfective  work  it  may  be  noted  small  classes  are  well- 
nigh  imperative. 

Since  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Board  recommended  that  the  State 
board  should  require  communities  to  state  the  aim  or  aims  of  part- 
time  schools  or  classes,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  State  board  to 
determine  in  individual  schools  that  the  equipment  which  is  proposed 
is  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  declared  aims. 

MINIMUM  FOR  MAINTENANCE. 

Having  before  them  the  aim  and  purpose  of  a  part-time  continua- 
tion class  and  the  equipment  to  carry  out  the  aim,  the  local  com- 
munity can  not  go  far  wrong  in  estimating  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  maintain  this  class.  The  similarity  between  this  work 
and  the  regular  school  work  with  which  the  community  is  familiar 
facilitates  judgment  as  regards  provision  for  maintenance. 

As  in  other  cases,  such  items  as  length  of  term,  hours  per  week, 
number  of  pupils,  and  cost  of  teaching  must  be  taken  into  account, 
and  the  State  board  must  assure  itself  that  the  funds  provided  will 
carry  out  in  satisfactory  manner  the  instruction  contemplated. 

CHARACTER  AND  CONTENT  OF  COURSES. 

The  Federal  Board  has  taken  a  broad  view  concerning  the  meaning 
which  can  legitimately  be  given  to  the  phrase  "civic  and  vocational 
intelligence."  Attention  is  here  again  called  to  the  distinction 
between  part-time  trade  extension  and  general  continuation  instruc- 
tion. In  the  general  part-time  school  or  class  there  may  be  given 
subjects  to  enlarge  the  civic  or  vocational  intelligence,  and  these 
subjects  are  held  to  mean  the  subjects  usually  given  in  public  schools 
as  a  part  of  the  elementary  or  high-school  instruction.  Thus  it  is 
possible  to  reach  large  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  left 
school  at  the  earliest  age  permitted  by  State  compulsory-education 
laws,  and  who  find  themselves  in  need  of  guidance,  either  as  to  how 
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they  shall  get  promotion,  or  make  advantageous  use  of  their  time, 
or  choose  a  more  advantageous  occupation.  It  is  for  these  young 
persons  that  the  law  provides  subjects  which  will  enlarge  their  civic 
or  vocational  intelligence.  The  Federal  Board  stands  ready  to  give 
the  greatest  latitude  to  the  interpertation  of  this  teim,  and  will  con- 
sider for  approval  any  plan  which  will  bring  back  to  the  school  any 
group  of  workers  over  the  age  of  14,  or  which  will  take  the  school 
to  the  place  where  such  workers  are  employed. 

In  general,  courses  of  study  will  include  such  subjects  as  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  history,  and  arithmetic;  such  high-school  subjects 
as  elementary  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  mathematics,  and  eco- 
nomics; special  subjects  such  as  mechanical  drawing,  industrial  his- 
tory, commercial  geography;  and  other  studies  such  as  civics  and 
industrial  evolution.  In  this  connection  the  following  quotation 
from  the  Massachusetts  plan  is  of  interest: 

The  general  continuation  part-time  school  presents  a  problem,  in  so  far  as 
the  organization  of  the  course  of  study  is  concerned,  in  tliat  it  has  to  deal 
with  such  a  variety  of  pupils,  l)oth  from  the  standpoint  of  general  education 
secured  before  leaving  school,  the  age  upon  leaving,  and  their  desire^  to  choose 
their  final  occupation.  The  pupils  may  be  rouglily  divided  into  those  who  want 
more  general  education  and  those  who  want  to  choose  a  trade.  In  some  gen- 
eral continuation  part-time  schools  the  courses  provide  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
pupirs  time  be  occupied  with  regular  school  subjects  and  the  training  be  based 
upon  the  pupil's  stage  of  advancement  in  the  public  schools  upon  the  time  of 
leading;  that  25  per  cent  of  the  time  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  dom- 
inant interests  and  powers;  and  that  25  per  cent  of  time  be  devoted  to  civics, 
hygiene,  recreation,  and  cultural  subjects.  There  may  also  be  prevocational 
courses  for  pupils  who  have  spent  a  preliminary  period  in  the  general  improve- 
ment courses,  and  who,  after  advisements  with  parents,  employers,  and  teach- 
ers, desire  information  whereby  they  may  make  an  inteUigent  choice  of  a 
trade.  The  information  is  secured  by  (a)  participation  in  shop  work,  (&)  visits 
to  established  shops,  (c)  information  from  books,  and  (d)  consultation  with 
teachers  and  employers. 

While  the  subjects  of  study  may  have  the  same  names  in  the 
elementary  or  high  school,  nevertheless  they  should  be  taught  with 
a  different  aim  and  a  more  careful  selection  of  topics  should  be 
made.  Care  should  be  taken  at  every  point  to  relate  subjectts  of 
study  with  the  daily  life  of  the  pupils. 

ifETHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

n.  Grouping  of  students. — ^Two  requirements  for  entrance  into 
tbe  type  of  part-time  class  now  under  consideration  may  be  indi- 
catod;  the  first  a  general  requirement  laid  down  by  the  Federal  act, 
and  the  second  a  State  requirement  found  only  in  those  States  having 
compulsory  education  laws.    These  are — 

1.  That  the  child  shall  be  over  14  years  of  age. 
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2.  That  he  fiball  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language 
well  enough  to  secure  an  age  and  sehooling  certificate  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  l^ate  in  which  the  school  is  located. 

PupUfi  itfirolled  for  geiieral  continuation  part-time  instruction 
should  be  organized  in  groups,  whenever  possible,  according  to  (a) 
natural  capacity;  {&)  present  educational  attainment;  and  (c)  the 
vocational  aims  of  individual  pupils.  Because  of  the  diversity  of 
ability,  of  aims,  and  of  schooling  received,  classification  if  carried 
too  far  t«id8  to  create  as  many  classes  as  there  are  pupils.  The 
schooling  experience  will  range  through  every  grade  of  elenieiitary 
and  advanced  work;  and  the  experience  of  these  same  children  will 
represent  every  d^ree  of  self-acquired  information,  from  that  of 
the  u&experi^Qoed  and  incapable  child  to  that  of  the  sophisticated 
minor  who,  through  necessity,  has  learned  to  do  many  tilings.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  necessary  to  arrive  at  some  grouping  of  students  on  the 
basis  of  the  factors  indicated,  in  order  that  classes  may  be  as  homo- 
geneous as  possible. 

b.  €reneral  improvement  elaases. — Pupils  in  a  general  continua- 
tion school  may  at  the  outset  be  grouped  in  general  improvement 
classes  intended  to  increase  civic  intelligence.  Few  of  these  pupils 
will  bring  to  the  school  any  definite  vocational  aims  or  any  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  occupation  in  which  they  are  employed,  and 
consequently  a  second  purpose  of  this  general  class  must  be  to  de- 
termine the  capacity  of  the  pupil  and  the  possibilities  of  his  calling, 
and  to  instill  into  him  some  definite  aim  and  ambition.  For  these 
purposes  the  pupils  engaged  in  the  same  or  similar  occupations  should 
be  kept  in  one  group.  The  instruction  must  be  based  upon  adoles- 
cent psychology,  and  not  upon  the  psychology  used  as  a  guide  to  in- 
struction in  the  lower  grammar  grades. 

c.  jSi^e  of  classes. — In  trade  extension  part-time  schools  classes  of 
15,  and  in  general  continuation  part-time  schools,  classes  of  20,  or- 
ganized in  fairly  homogeneous  groups,  are  as  large  as  can  be  taught 
to  advai^ge.  On  this  basis  a  teacher  should  not  be  held  responsible 
for  more  than  100  different  pupils  in  general  continuation  part-time 
classes  or  for  more  than  75  pupils  in  trade-extension  part-time  classes. 
Provided  the  work  is  on  a  four-hour-a-week  basis,  this  gives  each 
teacher  20  hours  per  week  of  class  instruction  with  an  opportunity 
for  "  follow-up  "  work.  A  week's  schedule  may  be  brought  up  to  30 
or  35  hours  for  each  teacher  4ts  a  maximum  requirement  for  five  days 
of  six  or  seven  hours.    (Adapted  from  Massachusetts  plan.) 

d.  Special  methods. — Effective  teaching  of  the  adolescent  involves 
an  appeal  to  interest  and  initiative,  the  use  of  apperceptive  power;  a 
knowledge  of  the  individualism  of  youth,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
^  gang  spirit^^'  All  the  daily  experiences  of  the  home,  the  street,  the 
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farm,  or  the  workshop  must  furnish  the  opportunity  and  the  occasion 
for  the  teacher  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  child. 

e.  Courses  and  programs. — Eegardless  of  the  relationship  already 
mentioned  between  general  continuation  schools  and  regular  day 
schools,  it  can  not  be  too -forcibly  emphasized  that  in  organizing 
courses  of  study  for  the  former,  it  is  necessary  to  depart  largely  in 
content  and  considerably  in  method  from  the  content  and  methods  of 
full-time  elementary  courses  of  instruction. 

A  plan  based  upon  general  principles  and  carrying  in  it  points  of 
undoubted  importance  in  the  content  of  its  course  of  study  may  be 
made  for  use  in  these  classes.  Definite  programs  of  work,  specific 
courses  of  study,  and  actual  daily  lessons  can  not,  however,  be  safely 
prescribed.  Each  teacher  must  work  out  his  own  program,  modify 
it  to  meet  the  industrial  needs  of  his  class,  reshape  it  in  the  light  of 
growing  experience,  and  adapt  it  to  the  individual  needs  of  his  pupils. 

In  Appendix  B  will  be  found  a  valuable  discussion  of  the  problems 
here  briefly  stated.  These  are  excerpts  from  the  section  on  continua- 
tion schools  in  Massachusetts,  Bulletin  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
1915,  No.  6,  whole  No.  43.  The  division  of  time  and  program  there 
given  for  the  different  types  of  schools  sets  up  four  hours  of  work 
per  pupil  per  week,  but  with  the  understanding  that  the  actual 
amount  of  time  given  to  a  subject  within  the  general  time  allotment 
for  each  phase  must  be  considered  as  elastic  and  as  subject  to  change. 
Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  suggested  programs  are  based  on  mini- 
mum standards. 

HOURS  PER  YEAR. 

There  is  no  variation  in  rule  between  the  length  of  term  for  general 
continuation  classes  and  all  other  part-time  classes.  The  minimum 
term  is  144  hours  per  year,  beginning  July  1,  and  the  maximum  is 
one-half  the  working  day  prorated  as  explained  heretofore  under 
trade-preparatory  work.  The  same  flexibility  of  time  distribution  be- 
tween days,  weeks,  and  months  of  the  year  as  given  before  applies  to 
these  classes.  When  regular  school  subjects  are  given,  these  classes 
might  well  be  continued  during  the  same  period  as  that  set  for  regu- 
lar day  work  in  the  schools. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF   TEACHERS. 

In  the  part-time  general  continuation  work,  knowledge  of  peda- 
gogical principles,  ability  to  teach,  and  tact  in  handling  pupils  and 
in  maintaining  discipline  is  more  important  than  high-grade  trade 
and  technical  knowledge.  Teachers  of  successful  experience  in  grade 
and  high-school  classes  are,  therefore,  desirable  for  this  work. 

On  the  other  hand  since  the  part-time  pupils  are  employed,  are 
often  interested  in  industry,  and  are  in  many  cases  looking  for  labor 
advancement,  no  teacher  will  be  successful  with  them  who  is  not 
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interested  in  all  these  matters  himself,  who  has  not  visited  and  does 
not  continue  to  visit  places  of  employment,  and  who  does  not  seek  at 
all  times  to  view  his  teaching  in  the  light  of  its  intimate  relationship 
to  occupations.  Most  of  the  teachers  employed  will  be  in  one  of  the 
two  following  classes: 

(a)  The  shop  teacher  in  a  general  continuation  school  where 
shop  subjects  are  given  to  enlarge  civic  or  vocational  intelligence. 

(b)  The  teacher-of  other  subjects  given  to  enlarge  civic  and  voca- 
tional intelligence. 

The  shop  teacher  in  the  general  continuation  school  is  responsible 
for  the  teaching  of  such  practical  arts  subjects  as  may  be  introduced 
either  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  pupils  skill  in  handling  con* 
Crete  materials,  or  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  little  experience 
in  various  shops  in  order  that  they  may  have  some  basis  of  choice 
as  to  what  skilled  trade  they  shall  finally  enter.  The  teacher  who 
has  this  work  should  possess  the  qualifications  usually  acquired  by 
persons  graduating  from  normal  schools,  which  especially  prepare 
manual  training  or  industrial-school  teachers.  These  teachers,  how- 
ever, should  have  supplemented  their  education  in  all  cases  by 
practical  experience. 

None  of  these  teachers  should  be  permanently  certificated  until  a 
I)eriod  of  trial  has  proved  their  efficiency  in  this  work ;  furthermore, 
it  would  be  better  not  to  have  part-time  schools  in  the  hands  of  any 
teachers  except  those  who  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  missionary 
spirit  and  who  realize  the  great  importance  of  the  task  placed  in 
their  hands. 

Nans. — ^The  recent  ruling  of  the  Federal  Board  makes  It  possible  to  organize 
part-time  classes  giving  extensive  instnictlon  in  other  occupations  than  those 
In  trades  and  industries.    When  such  classes  are  organized  the  general  prin- 
ciples outlined  for  part-time  trade  extension  classes  should  be  followed;  a8| 
for  example^  the  qualiilcations  of  teachers,  courses  of  study,  etc. 


Partly.    EVENING  INDOSHtlAL  SCHOOLS  OR  CLASSES. 

DEFINITION  OF  EVENING  SCHOOXi  OR  CLASS. 

An  evening  industrial  school  or  class  is  one  established  and  main- 
tained under  public  control  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  sup- 
plemental to  the  day  employment  to  persons  who  have  entered  upon 
a  particular  trade  or  industrial  pursuit.  Such  a  class  is  usually 
given  in  the  evening,  but  may  be  given  in  the  daytime  for  persons 
who  are  employed  in  the  evening,  the  class  at  all  times  being  given 
outside  the  regular  hours  of  employment.  Thus,  in  a  three-shift 
plant  a  class  coming  from  4  to  6  p.  m.  would  be  a  part-time  class  for 
workers  on  the  shift  from  12  noon  to  8  p.  m.,  and  an  evening  class 
for  those  working  on  the  shifts  from  8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  Evening 
industrial  schools  and  classes  must  be  set  up,  like  other  forms  of  in- 
dustrial education,  according  to  a  plan  adopted  by  the  State  board 
and  approved  by  the  Federal  Board.    (See  Appendix  A.) 

WHAT  A  STATE  PLAN  SHOULD  INCLUDE. 

Any  industrial  evening  school  plan  should  cover  specifically  all 
those  points  which  have  been  discussed  with  reference  to  other  types 
of  instruction,  namely :  Controlling  purpose,  age  of  admission,  neces- 
sary plant  and  equipment,  minimum  for  maintenance,  character  and 
content  of  courses  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  and  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers. 

CONTROLLIKG  PURPOSE. 

To  comply  with  the  Federal  act,  the  purpose  of  an  evening  school 
or  class  must  be  to  provide  normal,  healthy  individuals  with  voca- 
tional training  for  the  common  wage-earning  industrial  employments 
in  which  the  pupils  must  then  be  engaged.  It  should  not  be  for  sub- 
normal pupils  or  be  specially  designed  for  backward  or  deficient 
pupils. 

In  the  controlling  purpose  of  an  evening  industrial  school  there 
must  be  consideration  of  (1)  the  kind  of  pupil  that  comes  from  indus- 
try; (2)  the  needs  of  the  trade  worker;  and  (3)  the  limited  time  the 
school  can  hold  the  pupil.  These  points  are  discussed  more  fully 
in  Bulletin  No.  18  on  Evening  Industrial  Schools.  They  are  men- 
tioned here,  however,  as  being  necessary  considerations  in  determin- 
ing the  controlling  purpose  of  the  evening  school. 

(OIX 
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AGE  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  law  provides  that  no  person  under  16  years  of  age  shall  attend 
upon  evening  instruction  in  Federal-aided  classes,  thus  opening  these 
classes  to  persons  who  are  16  years  old  or  over.  This  is  done  be- 
cause few  persons  under  16  years  of  age  have  entered  upon  a  life 
employment  which  is  worthy  of  supplemental  instruction;  because 
those  between  14  and  16  seldom  being  in  physical  condition  to  add 
evening  instruction  to  their  regular  day  of  labor;  and  because  even- 
ing schools  for  younger  pupils  would  offer  an  invitation  to  such 
pupils  to  leave  the  regular  public  schools  before  they  had  completed 
the  elementary  grades. 

No  maximum  age  limit  is  prescribed.  Anyone  over  16  years  of 
age  who  can  profit  by  supplemental  instruction  in  his  trade  or  in- 
dustry may  be  admitted  to  an  evening  school.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  average  age  of  pupils  entering  evening  industrial  schools 
will  be  considerably  higher  than  the  minimum. 

NECESSARY  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  Federal  Board  will  hold  the  State  board  responsible  in  every 
case  for  seeing  that  the  plant  and  equipment  is  thoroughly  adequate 
for  carrying  out  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  school. 

It  will  not  be  advisable,  and  perhaps  not  possible  at  this  time,  to 
establish  in  the  States  absolute  or  quaiititative  standards  for  mini- 
mum plant  and  equipment.  Section  17  of  the  act,  however,  sets  up 
financial  limitations  regarding  plant  and  equipment  that  must  be 
observed.  This  section  declares  that  no  portion  of  any  moneys  ap- 
propriated under  the  act  for  the  benefit  of  States  shall  be  applied 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  re- 
pair of  any  building  or  buildings,  or  equipment,  or  for  the  purchase 
or  rental  of  lands,  or  for  the  support  of  any  religious  or  privately 
owned  or  conducted  school  or  college.  The  entire  cost  incident  to 
utilizing  the  laboratories  and  other  plant  and  equipment  of  the 
institutions  referred  to  is  therefore  to  be  provided  out  of  other  than 
Federal  funds.  There  will  be  no  objection,  however,  to  the  use  by 
State  boards  of  any  laboratories  suitably  equipped,  even  those  of 
private  institutions.    (See  Bui.  No.  1,  p.  19.) 

The  following  suggestions,  as  guides  for  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities, are  offered  under  separate  headings: 

The  iuilding, — In  the  conduct  of  evening  industrial  schools  prac- 
tically all  the  communities  have  used  only  buildings  which  are 
designed  primarily  for  day-school  work.  In  the  establishment  of 
an  evening  vocational  class  in  a  city  much  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  question  of  where  the  class  is  to  assemble.  Probably 
if  the  city  maintains  a  fully  equipped  day  industrial  or  part-time 
school  evening  classes  will  be  conducted  in  these  schools. 
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It  is  not  desirable,  however,  to  restrict  the  establishment  of  even- 
ing classes  to  such  school  buildings  without  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  needs  of  the  community. 

The  following  are  suggested  as  places  where  evening  industrial 
schools  may  be  housed:  (1)  In  the  building  which  houses  a  day  or 
part-time  trade  or  industrial  school  or  department;  (2)  in  a  tech- 
nical high-school  building  or  the  shops  occupied  by  the  practical 
arts  department  of  a  high  school;  (3)  when  related  work  only  is  to 
be  given,  in  a  regular  classrooom,  where  seating  conditions  are  satis- 
factory for  adults;  (4)  in  private  plants,  where  through  an  agree- 
ment equipment  is  available;  (5)  in  rooms  available  in  public 
libraries,  in  association  of  commerce  buildings,  in  buildings  occu- 
pied by  labor  associations;  (6)  in  rented  quarters  near  the  homes  of 
the  pupils  enrolled. 

The  selection  of  a  location  for  evening  classes  must  be  carefully 
made,  with  due  regard  for  the  contiguity  of  the  homes  of  pupils, 
the  places  of  employment,  and  the  means  of  transportation,  such 
as  car  lines,  'bus  lines,  and  railroads. 

In  the  selection  care  should  be  taken  that  the  rooms  to  be  occupied 
are  entirely  suitable  for  the  work  which  is  to  be  done.  The  housing 
of  the  class  will  depend,  as  mentioned  above,  in  large  measure  upon 
the  character  of  the  instruction  to  be  given.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  noted  that  of  the  two  kinds  of  evening  trade-extension  work — 
(1)  shop  subjects  and  (2)  related  subjects — shop  subjects  must  be 
given  in  a  room  fully  equipped  to  carry  on  the  actual  processes  of 
the  trad^  which  are  to  be  taught  as  operations.  In  the  case  of 
related  subjects,  including  such  work  as  the  mathematics  of  the  trade, 
the  science  of  the  trade,  the  drawing  of  the  trade,  the  safety  and 
hygiene  of  the  trad^e,  the  amount  of  equipment  necessary  is  small; 
it  can  be  transported  from  place  to  place ;  and  it  is  inexpensive.  A 
further  description  of  the  equipment  will  be  found  below. 

Communities  are  further  urged  in  planning  and  providing  future 
buildings  for  industrial-school  use  to  keep  ii»  mind  their  availability 
for  evening-school  work,  since  the  Federal  Board  believes  that  even- 
ing industrial-school  work  is  a  form  of  vocational  education  which 
especially  needs  to  be  promoted  and  that  it  is  through  evening  and 
part-time  instruction  that  the  most  effective  work  can  be  done  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  act. 

Policy  of  the  Federal  Board  as  regards  equipment — ^Probably  the 
policies  of  the  Federal  Board,  as  stated  in  Bulletin  No.  1,  can  not 
be  enlarged  upon  until  after  the  country  has  gained  more  experi- 
ence and  until  after  studies  have  been  made  concerning  the  equip- 
ment necessary  and  adequate  for  the  carrying  on  of  each  of  the 
special  trades  which  may  be  organized  into  evening  instruction 
supplementary  to  the  daily  employment.     Evidently  stand  ardiza- 
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ti<Hi  most  follow  Qxperimentaticm.  In  the  case  of  evening-school 
classes  there  can  be  no  general  statements  as  to  what  constitutes 
an  adequate  equipment  An  adequate  shop  equipment  to  give  in- 
struction supplen^ntal  to  the  sheet-metal  trades  would  be  much 
less  than  an  adequate  shop  equipment  to  give  instruction  supple- 
mentary to  machine-shop  trades. 

It  is  clear  also  that  it  li^ill  be  impracticable  for  the  Federal  Board 
at  the  present  time  to  set  up  a  minimum  sum  which  must  be  ex- 
p^ided  for  equipment.' 

The  State  board  of  education  should,  however,  provide  in  its 
plan  that  it  reserves  the  rigUt  to  approve  the  location  of  each  even- 
ing industrial  class  established  and  the  amount  of  equipment  avail- 
able before  giving  assurance  to  the  community  establishing  the 
class  that  it  may  receive  reimbursement  from  Federal  funds,  and  in 
each  instance  there  should  be  separate  approval  of  the  equipment 
for  each  trade  or  occupation  taught  The  State  board  must  be 
certain  in  each  case  that  the  equipment  is  sufficient  in  quantity  and 
variety  to  insure  instruction  in  all  the  standard  methods  of  the 
occupation  for  which  the  school  proposes  to  give  instruction. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  equipment  which 'should  receive  consid* 
eration — the  special  industrial  equipment  and  the  general  equipment 

Special  inditstrial  equipment. — The  special  industrial  equipment, 
with  its  installation  and  outline  of  operation,  should  be  approved  by 
the  State  board.  In  most  instances  this  equipment  will  have  been 
designed  for  day  school  or  other  purposes,  and  the  approval  of  the 
board  will  rest  simply  upon  its  adaptability  to  evening-school  in- 
struction. The  approval  of  the  State  board  should  not  fail  also  to 
extend  to  the  method  in  which  the  equipment  is  installed,  making 
certain  that  all  State  laws  and  the  rules  of  the  safety  commission 
or  similar,  body  in  the  State  are  observed  in  order  that  all  precau* 
tions  against  accident  may  be  complied  with. 

Machines  should  be  arranged  in  the  shop  also  according  to  a 
recognized  plan  of  production  similar  to  that  used  in  the  best  com- 
mercial shops.  Tools  and  parts  should  be  kept  in  systematically 
arranged  tool  rooms  or  cabinets  and  checked  out  to  the  pupils,  as 
the  same  tools  are  handled  in  well-organized  plants.  In  short,  the 
entire  industrial  equipment  should  be  laid  out  and  used  as  nearly 
as  possible  like  the  layout  and  use  of  similar  equipment  in  the 
industries  to  which  the  evening-school  work  is  supplemental. 

Further,  the  State  board  should  provide  in  its  plan  for  the  use  of 
advisory  committees  in  the  approval  of  special  equipment  to  be  used. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  community  before  installing  a  special  eqoip- 
ment  to  teach  the  work  supplementary  to  a  particular  vocation  in 
an  evening  school  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  views  both  of 
the  employers  and  the  employees  in  the  community  which  the  school 
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is  to  serve,  conoeming  what  is  an  adequate  equipment  for  the  par- 
ticular trade,  what  particular  machines  should  be  used,  their  method 
of  installation,  the  number  of  machines,  and  other  conditions. 

The  school  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  copying,  without  care- 
ful study  of  local  conditions,  the  organization  of  a  vocational  school 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  By  the  use  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee the  local  school  board  and  the  State  board  of  education  can 
be  fairly  well  assured  that  only  standard  equipment  found  in  modern 
commercial  establishments  will  be  installed.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  the  school  board  should  call  to  the  assistance 
of  the  advisory  committee  some  one  who  has  had  experience  in  teach- 
ing the  trade  which  it  is  proposed  to  organize  into  the  curriculum 
of  the  school.  The  school  board  would  not  then  take  the  advice  of 
the  advisory  committee  without  checking  it  up  with  the  experience 
of  this  teacher  and  with  the  experience  gained  by  other  schools  in 
establishing  evening-school  classes  giving  work  supplementary  to 
the  daily  employment.  Men  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
particular  trade  or  who  are  engaged  in  employing  workers  in  a 
particular  trade  are  apt  to  consider  production  as  the  aim  of  para- 
mount importance  for  the  school  equipped  with  conunercial  machines 
rather  than  the  education  of  pupils. 

General  equipment — ^General  equipment  includes  books,  appara- 
tus necessary  for  teachers  of  related  science  and  drawing,  charts, 
blackboards,  and  desks.  The  usual  standards  observed  in  the  State 
for  general  equipment  in  schools  will  be  satisfactory  as  far  as  this 
pai-t  of  the  equipment  of  vocational  schools  is  concerned. 

In  the  consideration  of  plant  and  equipment  for  evening  indus- 
trial schools,  the  Federal  Board  wishes  to  call  particular  attention 
to  the  difference  in  the  aims  between  an  all-day  industrial  school 
and  an  evening  industrial  school.  An  all-day  industrial  school  is 
organized  to  give  vocational  education  in  a  particular  trade  or  in- 
dustiy  to  persons  over  14  years  of  age  who  are  preparing  to  enter 
upon  a  given  trade  or  industrial  pui-suit.  Instruction  in  an  all- 
da,y  school  extends  over  six  hours  a  day,  and  over  at  least  36  weeks 
a  year. 

An  evening  school  is  organized  to  give  instruction  to  persons 
who  have  already  entered  upon  employment,  in  classes  in  >vhicli 
the  instruction  is  supplementary  to  the  daily  work.  The  plant  and 
equipment  in  the  former  cases  may  be  modified  to  meet  the  needs 
of  beginners;  the  plant  and  equipment  in  the  latter  case  must  be 
designed  to  stand  constant  comparison  with  those  of  conimeicial 
production  as  measured  by  pupils  who  are  fully  acquainted  with 
commercial  work  and  quick  to  detect  any  pretense  or  imitation 
on  the  part  of  school  authorities. 
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Equipment  for  specific  unit  processes. — ^The  plant  equipment  must 
also  be  designed  for  instruction  in  specific  unit  processes,  and  for 
rapid  instruction  immediately  to  the  point  and  immediately  ap- 
plicable to  use  in  the  day  employment  of  the  students.  Equipment 
for  highly  scientific,  philosophic,  or  long  drawn-out  fundamental 
principles  has  little  or  no  place  in  evening  schools. 

The  evening-school  plant  equipment,  including  library,  seats,  desks, 
and  machinery,  must  be  designed  for  mature  pupils.  As  a  matter 
of  experience  pupils  in  attendance  in  evening  industrial  schools  are 
of  greater  maturity  than  is  indicated  by  the  minimum-age  provi- 
sion— 16  years — as  given  in  the  law,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  pupils 
in  the  all-day  industrial  schools  so  far  organized  usually  begin  their 
work  at  about  the  minimum  age  of  14. 

MINIMUM  FOR  MAINTENANCE, 

The  only  statement  of  policy  made  by  the  Federal  Board  con- 
cerning tlie  minimum  amount  to  be  expended  for  maintenance  ad- 
mits of  the  same  variations  as  to  the  amount  to  be  expended  as  is 
conceded  in  the  case  of  plant  and  equipment  in  various  communities. 

The  State  board  must  hold  itself  responsible  for  the  assurance 
that  under  maintenance  there  shall  be  appropriated  ample  fimds 
for  the  upkeep  and  repairs  to  plant  and  equipment,  and  for  such 
additional  equipment  as  is  needed  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  in- 
struction in  line  with  the  advances  in  commercial  production. 

A  salary  schedule  must  also  be  assured  that  will  attract  high-grade 
experienced  men  from  the  occupations  which  are  to  be  taught  in  the 
evening  classes.  It  may  be  well  to  fix  a  minimum  rate  of  pay  for 
these  teachers,  pointing  out  the  desirability  of  exceeding  the  mini- 
mum wherever  possible ;  but  under  no  conditions  should  a  maximum 
be  fixed  for  salaries. 

A  maintenance  budget  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  vary- 
ing number  of  nights  of  instruction  for  which  a  school  or  class  is 
organized.  If  the  work  is  organized  on  a  short-course  basis  it  may 
be  entirely  possible  to  have  the  evening  school  work  supplementary 
to  the  day  employment  given  in  a  very  few  evenings,  say  five  or  ten. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  short  course  of  instruction  may  extend  over 
200  nights  or  more  during  the  year.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  minimum  amount  to  be  expended  for  maintenance  in  the  case  of 
evening  schools  can  not  be  fixed  in  terms  of  total  expenditures  for 
the  year,  but  rather  must  be  stated  in  units  of  instruction,  as  wage 
per  hour,  cost  per  pupil  per  hour,  and  cost  per  pupil  or  group  of 
pupils  per  course. 
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Thus  an  evening  class  supplementary  to  a  building  trade  might 
report  as  follows: 

To  instructor,  20  nights,  at  $4 $80. 00 

To  supplies,  15  men,  20  nights,  at  8  cents  per  man  per  night 24. 00 

To  upkeep  of  equipment-      „■  ■.,,..,. — - „ 15.  (.0 

To  new  equipment .,,,«■.— -     - .« 90.  OJ 

The  minimum  for  maintenance  should  take  into  account  the  ma- 
terials and  supplies  necessary  for  successful  work  in  an  evening  school 
class.  This  varies  from  trade  to  trade  and  varies  according  to 
whether  the  work  is  in  related  subjects  or  is  to  be  conducted  with 
complete  commercial  equipment.  However,  the  work  can  not  in  the 
evening  schools  to  the  same  extent  as  in  all-day  schools  be  given  on 
a  useful  or  productive  basis.  Much  more  of  the  work  in  the  evening 
classes  will  be  organized  on  the  exercise  basis,  providing  opportunity 
in  the  school  to  study  operations  which  the  pupils  are  called  upon 
to  perform  during  their  day  employment. 

CHABACTER  AND  CONTENT  OF  COUKSES. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  subject  the  courses  of  study  in  an  evening 
school  to  such  careful  rules  and  regulations  as  those  laid  down  for 
an  all-day  school,  because  a  class  dealing  with  shop  work  must  per- 
form work  of  a  style  nearly  identical  with  the  work  in  the  pupil's 
day  employment,  and  a  class  in  related  work  must  have  a  course 
which  is  dictated  by  the  actual  needs  of  the  pupils  for  that  work 
as  shown  by  their  daily  occupation. .  There  is,  therefore,  less  chance 
in  evening  than  in  all-day  schools  fo!r  failure  to  reach  the  specific 
vocational  needs  of  pupils  and  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Federal  act. 

The  course  of  study,  however,  must  be  worked  out  with  care  to 
supply  the  most  valuable  information  possible  in  the  time  allotted, 
and  since  this  time  is  comparatively  short  the  making  of  an  evening 
course  of  study  is  a  difficult  and  important  task,  more  exacting  even 
than  planning  out  instruction  for  schools  giving  longer  and  more 
comprehensive  courses.  The  importance  of  the  personal  factor  as 
lepresented  by  the  teacher  in  working  out  his  own  course  of  study 
for  evening  classes  can  not  be  overemphasized,  especially  where  the 
classes  are  in  related  wock.  Before  work  in  related  subjects  can  be 
reimbursed  from  Federal  funds  the  State  board  must  be  satisfied 
thsit  the  teacher  has  had  satisfactory  contact  with  the  vocation  to 
which  the  related  work  is  supplementary.     (Bulletin  No.  1,  p.  43.) 

However,  the  State  board  must  hold  itself  responsible  for  the 
review  and  approval  of  these  courses  of  study  in  exactly  the  same 
7»5W— 18 f 
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way  as  it  assumes  that  responsibility  for  all-day  industrial  sdiools 
and  should  submit  them  to  the  Federal  Board  when  requested  or 
when  in  doubt  regarding  their  value.  As  regards  submissicm  of 
courses,  the  following  statement  of  policy  by  the  board  is  in  point: 

OongresB,  by  proThiiDg  in  section  S  that  the  plans  sufomlited  by  the  State 
board  must  be  passed  by  the  Federal  Board,  clearly  vested  in  the  latter  au- 
thority to  refuse  to  approve  such  plans  as  did  not,  In  its  judgment,  contain 
courses  of  study  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  act.  It  Is  the  duty 
of  the  board,  therefore,  to  determine,  upon  the  submission  to  it  of  plans,  the 
qiiostions  whether  provision  for  supplementary  Instruction  should  be  Included 
tlKM'oin.  Thus,  in  proper  cases  the  board  reserves  the  right  both  to  require  and 
8t2:iulardize  such  courses.     (Bulletin  No.  1,  p.  32.) 

While  the  above  quotation  relates  more  particularly  to  all-day 
sch(;oIs,  its  provisions  hold  equally  well  for  evening  school  courses. 

The  course  of  study  in  evening  schools  depends  to  such  an  extent 
upon  the  aim  of  the  particular  class  which  is  to  be  taught,  that  no 
uniform  course  of  study  can  be  formulated  for  any  large  number  of 
schools.  Since  the  instruction  is  to  be  supplementary  to  the  daily 
employment,  and  since  the  work  is  to  be  confined  to  the  instruction 
of  persons  who  have  already  entered  a  particular  employment,  and 
since  it  is  impossible  to  give  trade  preparatory  work  in  evening 
schools,  it  is  evident  that  the  course  of  study  for  a  particular  evening 
school  class  must  be  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  trade  and  by 
the  selection  as  a  result  of  this  analysis  of  the  part  of  the  trade  which 
is  to  be  taught. 

The  Federal  Board  believes  that  instruction  in  evening  industrial 
schools  can  best  be  given  in  short  but  intensive  courses  for  specific 
groups  having  a  common  basis  of  experience*  As  has  been  noted, 
analyses  of  various  occupations  can.  be  found  in  various  vocational 
surveys,  notably  in  the  surveys  for  Richmond,  for  Minneapolis,  and 
in  those  for  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  has  published  bulletins  giving  analyses  of  occupations,  and 
tlie  Federal  Board  in  its  War  Emergeiicy  Training  Series  (Bulletins 
Nos.  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  10, 11,  and  12),  furnishes  information  valuable  for 
school  authorities  who  are  formulating  evening  courses  for  particular 
groups. 

Sample  courses  which  illustrate  the  method  in  which  a  course  may 
bo  prepared  for  submission  to  the  State  board  for  approval  are  ap- 
])ended  to  a  special  bulletin  on  Evening  Industrial  Schools  (Bulletin 
No.  18,  Trade  and  Industrial  Series  No.  2). 

State  boards  should  provide  in  their  plans  for  evening  school  work 
the  greatest  latitude  to  the  local  communities,  leaving  always  with 
the  local  community  the  burden  of  proof  that  the  work  which  it  is 
proposed  to  give  in  the  trade  class  shall  be  definitely  organized  to 
provide  instruction  which  is  actually  supplemental  to  day  employ- 
ment.   Course  outlines  need  not  be  long  nor  extensive,  but  should 
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]ii£caie  clesriy  the  topics  to  be  coyerecL  Courses  of  study  should 
be  subject  to  individual  approval  by  the  State  board. 

Since  no  fixed  course  of  study,  imposed  upon  a  State  or  local  com- 
munity regardless  of  its  particular  needs,  would  insure  successful 
classes,  the  State  plan  should  lay  down  only  general  principles  in 
accc»dance  with  which  evening  school  courses  are  to  be  prepared* 
The  limitations  as  to  the  time  available  for  such  work  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  for  careful  planning  and  elimination  of  all  unes- 
sential details  should  be  pointed  out.  The  State  board  should  provide, 
^^>  suggestive  information  for  local  commimities  in  the  way  of 
sample  courses  of  study  already  approved. 

A  local  community  in  preparing  a  course  of  study  should  secure 
assistance  from  every  source  possible.  It  can  well  make  use  of  an 
advisory  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  school  authorities,  for  discussion  of  the  proposed  work. 

It  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  place  to  get  material 
for  these  courses  is  in  the  commercial  shops  where  the  pupilsi.  are 
employed,  and  that  the  people  to  pass  upon  their  content  are  those 
actually  familiar  with  the  trade  or  industry  in  question — ^whereas 
the  good  offices  of  the  schoolman  are  needed  in  formulating  this 
material  into  a  "well-rounded  course  of  study"  in  which  the  trade 
knowledge  is  organized  for  instruction  purpose.  This  is  further 
discussed  in  the  following  section. 

WOBK  SXTFPfiMBl^TART  TO  DAT  EXPIi>TMBNT. 

**  Evening  instruction  can  be  given  only  in  such  subjects  as  will 
increase  skill  or  knowledge  in  the  occupation  in  which  the  worker  is 
engaged  as  his  daily  ^nployment^  or  as  will  lead  to  promotion  or 
advancement  in  that  worK.  The  time  available  in  an  evening  school 
is  so  short  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  a  skilled  trade  to  anyone 
unless  he  is  engaged  in  daily  work  affording  him  opportimity  to 
apply  the  skill  or  knowledge  gained  in  the  evening  school,  or  unless 
the  daily  employment  gives  an  experience  which  will  enable  the 
worker,  with  the  knowl^ge  or  skiU  acquired  in  an  evening  school, 
to  secure  promotion  in  that  occupation.  The  work  can  be  most  effec- 
tively given  when  workers  in  similar  or  allied  occupations  are  grouped 
together." 

The  interpretation  of  this  ruling  regarding  evening  school  work 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
A  fuller  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  given  in  the  bulletin  on 
Evening  Industrial  Schools,  but  the  limitation  imposed  by  the  Fed- 
ei-al  act  is  so  important  that  a  brief  statement  regarding  it  seems 
required  here  also. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  evening  school  courses  publicly  supported 
should  be  open  to  everyone  who  applies  to  take  the  course.  The 
very  great  movement  for  the  organization  of  evening  courses  which 
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has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  decades  in  the  United  States  had 
been  along  the  line  of  general  educational  improvement,  rather  than 
in  the  line  of  specific  improvement  of  workers  in  a  trade  in  which 
they  are  already  engaged. 

It  is  evident  that  the  limited  time  available  makes  it  impossible 
for  an  evening  school  to  provide  a  course  which  will  give  prepara- 
tory work.  The  minimum  time  which  can  be  devoted  to  shop  work 
in  an  all-day  school  is  3  hours  per  day,  or  15  hours  per  week.  In 
a  trade  preparatory  day  course,  therefore,  running  40.  weeks  a 
student  would  receive  600  hours  in  shop  work.  To  give  even  this 
minimum  trade  preparatory  course  in  an  evening  class  meeting  four 
hours  per  week — ^the  usual  time  given — would  require  150  weeks,  or 
nearly  three  years.  Since  a  trade  preparatory  day  course  extends 
over  never  less  than  one  year,  and  extends  frequently  over  two  or 
three  years,  a  corresponding  evening  course  would  need  to  be  of  from 
three  to  nine  years'  duration  to  give  an  equivalent  trade  preparation 
to  those  not  actually  employed  at  the  trade.  The  Federal  act  clearly 
provides  that  work  of  a  general  nature  or  trade  preparatory  work 
can  not  be  given  in  evening  classes.  The  Federal  Board  has,  there- 
fore, absolutely  no  choice  in  the  matter.  As  far  as  evening  schools 
are  concerned,  it  can  approve  only  plans  which  provide  for  reim- 
bursement of  teachers  engaged  in  giving  supplemental  work  and 
such  work  only. 

The  Federal  Board  has  only  words  of  commendation  for  any 
evening  school  organization  designed  -  to  give  general  education, 
commercial  vocational  education,  practical  arts  instruction,  instruc- 
tion in  English  to  foreigners,  civic  improvement  instruction,  recre- 
ational courses,  choral  work,  amateur  dramatics,  athletics,  gymnas- 
tics, public  lecture  courses,  or  any  other  sort  of  evening  work  in- 
tended for  general  education  or  for  physical  or  moral  betterment. 
It  points  out,  however,  that  among  the  many  kinds  of  work  for 
which  evening  schools  may  be  organized  there  is  only  one  for  which 
money  apportioned  under  the  Federal  act  can  be  used,  namely,  in- 
struction to  workers  from  the  trades  and  industries,  when  such  in- 
struction is  supplemental  to  the  daily  employment. 

GROUPS  OF  WORKERS  WHO  MAY  BE  REACHED  BY  EVENING  CLASSES. 

Evidently,  then,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  by  a  community  which 
is  to  organize  an  evening-school  class  which  is  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  Federal  act  is  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  sufficiently 
large  group  of  workers  engaged  in  any  industrial  occupation  and 
desirous  of  receiving  instruction  to  warrant  the  organization  of  a 
class. 

The  instruction,  if  undertaken,  may  be  expected  to  confer  upon 
the  pupils  taking  it  one  or  more  of  the  following  benefits:  First, 
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the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  skill  which  will  lead  to  promotion 
in  the  particular  occupation.  Second,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
or  skill  which  will  lead  to  the  taking  up  of  advanced  work  in  the 
particular  trade.  Third,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  skill  which 
will  lead  to  increased  remuneration  for  work  in  that  trade. 

The  specific  groups  of  workers  which  may  be  reached  by  an 
evening  industrial  school  are  indicated  in  the  bulletin  on  Evening 
Industrial  Schools. 

Instruction  given  to  any  group  of  workers  must  be  supplemental 
to  their  daily  employment,  and  its  controlling  purpose  must  be  to 
further  fit  them  for  the  employment  in  which  they  are  engaged  and 
for  promotion  in  the  employment. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Methods  of  instruction  will  depend  largely  upon  the  purposes  of 
the  particular  evening  school  or  class,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
methods  must  differ  largely  from  those  successfully  followed  in  all- 
day  industrial  schools.  They  must  make  certain  that  the  work  of 
the  class  is  shaped  in  accordance  with  actual  experience  and  the 
daily  employment  of  the  group  taking  the  work.  They  must  be 
direct  and  to  the  point.  They  must  include  the  "  tricks  of  the  trade." 
The  instruction  must  be  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils  will 
be  convinced  that  each  evening's  work  gives  them  specific  knowl- 
edge of  benefit  to  them  in  their  daily  work.  (For  a  more  detailed 
account  of  methods  of  instruction,  see  Bulletin  18  (Trade  &  Indus. 
Ser.  No.  2),  Evening  Industrial  Schools.) 

QUALIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Adequate  vocational  experience  or  contact  is  an  essential  quali- 
fication for  teachers;  and,  as  bearing  upon  this  requirement,  the  quo- 
tations from  the  board's  Statement  of  Policies,  introduced  in  the 
section  on  "  Certification "  for  all-day  unit  trade  school-teachers, 
are  in  point  as  indicating  qualifications  requisite  also  for  evening- 
school  teachers. 

In  the  approval  of  State  plans  during  the  past  year  the  Federal 
Board  has  refused  to  approve  for  any  State  a  plan  which  did  not  pro- 
vide for  an  adequate  practical  experience  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  be 
employed  in  evening  industrial  schools  or  classes.  There  is  practical 
unanimity  in  the  plans  in  requiring  at  least  three  years'  experience 
beyond  the  apprenticeship  stage  for  prospective  teachers  of  shop 
subjects  in  unit  trade  schools.  The  State  plans  approved  require 
also  that  the  related-subjects  teacher  shall  have  had  adequate  tech- 
nical-school training,  usually  supplemented  by  satisfactory  contact 
with  the  industry  for  which  related  work  is  given. 

For  1917-18  few,  if  any,  States  differentiated  requirements  for 
teachers  of  shop  subjects  and  related  subjects  in  all-day  schools  from 
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those  of  teadiers  engaged  in  similar  eyening-school  work.  With 
growing  experience,  in  consequ^ice  of  the  establiidunent  of  all-day 
industrial  sdiools  and  of  erening-school  daases  in  larger  numbers 
as  is  expected,  there  will  be  necessarily  a  differentiation  in  the  quali- 
fications of  shop  teachers  of  day  and  evening  schools.  Probdbly  the 
teacher  who  is  eligible  for  employment  in  the  shop  work  of  a  unit 
trade  school,  or  for  employment  as  a  teacher  of  related-subjects  work 
in  a  day  trade  school,  will  be  eligible  to  give  similar  instruction  in 
an  evening  school.  The  ^op  teacher,  however,  in  a  general  indus- 
trial school  for  cities  of  less  than  25,000  population  may  oit&i  be 
ill  suited  to  the  shop  teaching  in  evening  classes,  if  not  actually 
unqualified. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  necessary  to  secure  additional  instruc- 
tors for  evening  schools,  who  do  not  possess  all  of  the  qualifications 
above  demanded  in  the  case  of  day-school  teachers.  This  will  be 
especially  true  after  plans  for  training  teachers  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  It  is  certain,  however,  in 
the  case  of  evening  schools,  that  the  standard  concerning  practical 
experience  and  evidence  of  successful  work  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind.  Since  the  work  in  evening  schools  is  to  be  of  such  a  practical 
nature  and  supplemental  to  the  day  employment,  and  since  groups 
of  men  and  women  will  be  organized  to  receive  a  special  training  in 
particular  occupations,  processes,  or  essential  knowledge  in  the  trade, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise  great  eare  in  selecting  the  teachers 
.who  possess  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  particular  things 
which  are  to  be  taught  in  the  particular  class.  Responsibility  in 
making  the  selection  of  the  right  teacher  for  an  evening-school  class 
should  be  largely  that  of  the  local  community.  The  State  plans, 
however,  should  so  clearly  indicate  the  different 'possibilities  that  a 
local  community  will  have  a  basis  for  judgment  as  to  proper  qualifi- 
cations. The  plans  should  provide  also  that  before  a  teacher  enters 
upon  evening-school  employment  the  approval  of  the  State  board 
shall  be  secured  and  full  statements  concerning  the  qualifications  of 
the  prospective  teacher  should  be  submitted  with  the  application  for 
approval. 

The  Federal  Board  believes,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  plans  which 
have  been  approved  for  the  past  year,  that  an  adequate  vocational 
experience  in  the  particular  trade  can  rarely  be  secured  in  the  school 
itself.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Board  does  not  believe  that  as  a 
rule  a  graduate  of  any  school,  trade  or  technical,  is  prepared  to 
become  a  shop  teacher  in  an  evening-school  class,  giving  instruction 
supplemental  to  the  day  employment,  without  having  had  adequate 
experience  either  before  or  after  graduation  in  the  work  of  the  par* 
ticular  trade  under  commercial  conditions. 
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The  Federal  Board  is  anxious  to  have  shop  teachers  of  evening- 
school  work  secured  with  as  much  general  education  as  possible,  and 
it  hopes  the  time  will  come  when  graduates  of  higher  technical 
schools,  after  having  had  adequate  trade  experience,  may  be  induced 
to  give  evening-schocd  instruction.  It  believes,  however,  that  the 
number  of  such  teachers  available  will  be  inadequate  to  the  demands 
for  some  time  to  come,  and  that  for  the  present  at  least  most  of  the 
teachers  of  shop  subjects  in  evening  industrial  schools  must  be  taken 
from  the  ranks  of  workers  who  have  not  had  a  secondary  or  higher 
education,  but  have  had  high-grade  commercial-shop  experience  and 
some  preparation  for  teaching  that  work.  It  is  fundamental  to  the 
success  of  any  shop  class  tha^the  instructor  who  has  charge  of  the 
work  conducUii  for  the  henp-fit  of  persons  who  have  entered  upon 
employment  should  himself  have  had  an  opportunity  of  mastering 
the  trade  in  which  he  is  giving  instruction. 

In  order  that  teachers  with  necessary  trado  experience  may  be  se- 
cured to  give  evening-school  instruction,  and  in  order  that  the  great- 
est latitude  may  be  given  to  local  communities  in  recruiting  desirable 
teachers,  many  of  the  States  have  had  to  modify  the  usual  certificat- 
ing rule^  There  does  not  exist  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  of 
the  requisite  trade  experience,  who  have  had  in  addition  to  this  ex- 
perience a  general  education  extending  far  enough  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary school  stage  to  enable  these  teachers  to  qualify  for  positions 
in  the  public  schools  under  the  rules  of  certification  usually  main- 
tained in  the  States.  It  is  granted  that  the  more  general  the  educa- 
tion of  any  teacher  the  more  competent  he  is  as  a  teacher,  provided 
that  in  addition  to  his  general  education  he  has  had  experience  under 
actual  shop  conditions  in  the  trade  he  proposes  to  teach. 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  prospective  teachers,  espe- 
cially of  shop  work,  for  evening  schools  must  be  recruited  largely 
from  those  who  have  had  little  general  education.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  chief  duty  of  an  instructor  in  an  evening-school 
class  is  to  impart  to  others  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  processes  of 
the  trade,  hence  trade  experience  and  success  must  always  be  the 
principal  criterion  used  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher. 

RELATED  SUBJECT  TEACHERS. 

Usually  State  plans  have  not  set  up  standards  of  qualifications  for 
teachers  of  related-subjects  work  in  evening  schools  different  from 
those  set  up  for  similar  teachers  in  day  industrial  schools.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  related-subjects  teacher  in  the  evening  school  should 
have  had  much  more  practical  experience  than  we  can  at  the  present 
time  demand  for  the  related-subjects  teacher  who  is  giving  instruc- 
tion to  immature  boys  and  girls.  The  related-subjects  teacher  in 
the  evening  school  is  dealing  with  men  and  women  of  considerable 
practical  experience  in  the  trades.    These  men  and  women  come  tr 
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evening  classes  in  order  that  they  may  learn  the  science,  the  mathe- 
matics, or  the  drawing  of  their  trade,  knowledge  of  which  will  be 
an  asset  to  them  in  securing  a  larger  rate  of  pay  in  the  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged. or  in  securing  promotion  to  another  branch  of  the 
trade.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  State  plans  should  be  revised 
so  that  in  the  case  of  qualifications  of  related-subjects  teachers  in 
o\'ening  industrial  schools  greater  emphasis  shall  be  placed  upon 
practical  experience. 

Here,  again,  it  is  expected  that  the  teacher-training  plan  in  the 
State  will  be  of  material  assistance  in  selecting  from  the  trades  men 
wlu)  are  capable  of  giving  the  related-subjects  work.  The  essential 
which  must  be  observed  in  making  the  selection  of  related-subjects 
teachers  for  evening  schools  is  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  which 
is  to  be  taught  with  its  application  to  the  trade  to  which  the  subject 
is  related. 

MINIMUM  AGE  f'OR  EVENING-SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  statement  of  policies  concerning  age  qualifi- 
cation. There  is  a  considerable  variety  in  the  proposals  made  by  the 
several  States.  The  minimum  age  selected  by  any  State  was  21 
years,  but  the  Federal  Board  believes  that  there  is  rarely  a  case  where 
a  teacher  21  years  of  age  can  have  had  a  successful  experience  in  the 
vocation  he  proposes  to  teach.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  if  the 
State  board  of  education  sets  up  the  experience  qualifications  in  its 
plan  as  above,  the  matter  of  age  will  very  largely  take  care  of  itself, 
since  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  persons  who  have  devoted  several 
years  to  learning  a  trade,  and  have  had  at  least  three  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  in  the  trade,  to  enter  upon  teaching  much  under 
the  age  of  25  years. 

There  are  certain  qualifications  other  than  those  mentioned  above, 
which  teachers  should  possess  which  can  not  be  measured  in  terms  of 
experience  or  in  age.  These  qualifications  are  difiicult  to  enumerate, 
harder  to  define,  and  still  harder  to  measure.  The  State  board  should 
reserve  the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove  a  teacher  on  its  judgment 
concerning  some  of  these  indefinite  qualifications,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  character,  attitude  toward  work,  liking  for  young 
people,  personality,  honesty,  and  veracity. 

Approval  of  a  particular  teacher's  work  in  an  evening  school 
should  be  given  from  year  to  year.  The  Federal  Board  believes  that 
it  is  inadvisable  to  issue  certificates  which  shall  make  the  holder 
(eligible  for  employment  only  as  a  teacher  of  evening-school  work. 
Jl  is,  however,  possible  to  have  the  certificates  held  by  the  teachei's 
of  the  day  industrial  school  so  framed  that  the  possession  of  such  a 
certificate  will  make  its  holder  eligible  for  evening-school  employ- 
ment, provided  the  subject  which  it  is  proposed  to  teach  is  covered 
in  the  certificate. 
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Appendix  A« 
OUTLINE  FOR  PLANS  OF  STATES  FOR  TEAR  1918-19. 


I.  Administration  and  sapervlsion: 

1.  General  direction   (Including  names  of  executive  officer  and  State 

director  of  vocational  education). 

2.  Agricultural  education. 

3.  Trade  and  industrial  education. 

4.  Home  economics  education. 

5.  Teacber-tralning.    (Bee  sec.  10,  Smitb  Hughes  Act) 
IL  General  conditions: 

1.  Must  be  under  public  supervision  or  control 

2.  CV>ntrolllng  purpose  to  fit  for  useful  employment. 

3.  Less  than  college  grade. 

4.  For  persons  over  14  years  of  age. 

5.  Sivery  dollar  of  Federal  funds  must  be  matched  by  a  dollar  of  State 

or  local  money,  or  both. 

6.  Money  to  be  expended  only  for-— 

A.  Salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agriculture. 

B.  Salaries  of  tea<dier8  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial 

subjects. 
G.  Maintenance  of  teacher-trhlning  for  vocational  teachers.     Main- 
tenance  not  to   include   items    (buildings,    etc.)    prohibited 
under  section  17  of  the  act 
UI.  Agricultural  education: 

1.  Kinds  of  schools.     (14)  ^ 

2.  Plant  and  equipment.     (15) 

3.  Minimum  for  maintenance.     (16) 

4.  Courses  of  study.    (17)     (Include  type  courses  of  study  for  eacli  type 

of  school  proposed.  Course  to  include  both  vocational  and  nonvo- 
cational  subjects  and  time  in  minutes  per  weeic  to  be  given  tu  each 
subject  or  group,  of  subjects.) 

5.  Methods  of  instruction.     (IS) 

6.  Qualifications  of  teachers.    <18) 

7.  (Qualifications  of  supervisors  or  directors.     (19) 

8.  Plans  for  at  least  six  months'  supervised  practical  work.    (20) 
lY.  Trade,  home  economics  and  industrial  education : 

1.  A  tentative  budget  of  the  Federal  funds  available  for  trade  and  in- 
dustrial education,  including  amounts  to  be  used  for : 

A.  Evening  schools  or  classes. 

B.  Part-time  schools  or  classes. 

C.  Unit-trade  schools  or  classes. 

D.  General  industrial  schools  or  classes  in  cities  or  towns  of  less 
'   than  25,000. 

B.  Home  economics. 


1  Figures  refer  to  page  number  of  Bulletin  No.  13,  Agriculture  Series  No.  1,  puoiisbed 
by  the  Federal  Board. 
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IV.  Trade,  borne  economics  and  industrial  education — Continued. 
2.  Trade  and  industrial  education. 

A.  A  statement  of  the  kinds  of  trade  and  industrial  education 

wliich  the  State  board  intends  to  aid  from  Federal  funds 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919. 

a.  Evening  industrial  schoola 

b.  Part-time  schools  or  classes. 

(1)  Trade-extension  part-time  schools  or  classes. 

(2)  Trade-preparatory  part-time  schools  or  clnsscs. 

(3)  General  continuation  part-time  schools  or  classos. 

c.  Unit-trade  day  schools  or  classea 

d.  General  industrial  day  schools  or  classes  in  towns  and 

cities  of  less  than  25,000  population. 

B.  Evening  industrial  schools  or  classes. 

a.  Controlling  purpose — stated  in  aims  of  the  classes. 

b.  Minimum  entrance  age  requirement 

c.  Required  or  minimum  plant  and  equipment. 

d.  Minimum  for  maintenance. 

e.  Character  and  content  of  the  course  of  stud)'.     (Give 

type  course  or  courses.) 

f.  Character  of  the  school  work  (supplementary). 

g.  Methods  of  instruction. 

h.  Qualifications  of  teachers,  stated  in  terms  of—- 

(1)  Shop  teachers. 

(2)  Related  subjects  teachers. 
OL  Part-time  schools  or  classes. 

a.  Trade-extension  part-time  schools  or  classes. 

(1)  Controlling  purpose  stated  in  aim  of  classes. 

(2)  Age  of  pupils. 

(3)  Required  or  minimum  plant  and  equipment. 

(4)  Minimum  for  maintenance. 

(5)  Character  and  content  of  courses  of  study. 

(Give  tj'pe  course  or  courses.) 

(6)  Methods  of  instruction. 

(7)  Length  of  term — ^hours  a  week. 

(8)  Qualifications  of  teachers. 

(a)  Shop  teachers. 

(b)  Related-subjects  teachers. 

ll.  Trade-preparatory  part-time  schools  or  classes. 

(1)  0)n trolling   purpose — stated    in   aim    of   tlie 

classea 

(2)  Age  of  pupils. 

(3)  Required  or  minimum  plant  and  equipment 

(4)  Minimum  for  maintenance. 

(5)  Character  and  content  of  courses  of  study. 

(Give  t3T?e  course  or  courses.) 

(6)  Methods  of  instruction. 

(7)  Length  of  term — ^hours  a  week. 

(8)  Qualifications  of  teachers. 

(a)  Shop  teachers. 

(b)  Related-subjects  teacherSi 
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IV.  Trade,  home  economics  and  industrial  education — Continued. 
2.  Trade  and  industrial  education — Continued. 

C  Part-time  schools  or  classes — Continued. 

c  General  continuation  part-time  schools  or  classes. 
,  (1)  Controlling  purpose — stated  in  aims  of  classes. 

(2)  Minimum  and  maximum  age  of  pupils. 

(3)  Required  or  minimum  plant  and  equipment. 

(4)  Minimum  for  maintenance. 

(5)  Character  and  content  of  the  course  of  study. 

(Give  type  course  or  courses.) 

(6)  Methods  of  instruction. 

(7)  Length  of  term — hours  a  week. 

(8)  Qualifications  of  teachers. 

D.  Day  unit-trade  school. 

a.  Controlling  purpose — stated  in  alms  of  classes 

b.  Age  of  admission. 

c.  Required  or  minimum  plant  and  equipment 

d.  Minimum  for  maintenance. 

e.  Character  and  content  of  courses  of  study.     (Give  type 

course  or  courses.) 

f.  Methods  of  instruction. 

g.  Amount  of  time  given  to  practical  work  on  a  useful  or 

productive  basts  and  a  statement  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  practical  work. 

h.  Length  of  school  year. 

1.  Hours  of  instruction  per  week. 

].  Qualifications  of  teachers. 

(1)  Shop  or  trade  teachers. 

(2)  Related-subjects  teachers. 

(3)  Nonvocational-subjects  teachers. 

E.  General  industrial  schools  for  cities  and  towns  of  less  than 

215,000  population. 

a.  Controlling  purpose  stated  In  aim  of  classes. 

b.  Age  of  admission. 

c.  Required  minimum  for  plant  and  equipment 

d.  Minimum  for  maintenance. 

e.  Character  and  content  of  courses  of  study.     (Give 

type  course  or  courses.) 

f.  Methods  of  instruction. 

g.  Amount  of  time  given  to  practical  work  on  a  useful 

or  productive  basis, 
h.  Length  of  school  year. 
i.  Hours  of  instruction  per  week. 
J.  Qualifications  of  teachers. 

(1)  Shop  or  trade  teachers. 

(2)  Related-subjects  teachers. 

(3)  Nonvocational-subjects  teachers. 
8-  Home-economics  education. 

A.  A  statement  of  the  kinds  of  home-economics  education  which 
the  State  board  intends  to  aid  from  Federal  funds  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919. 
a.  Evening  home-economics  schools  or  classes. 
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IV.  Trade,  home  econoioics  an^  Industrial  educatioii— Ckmtiiitted. 
3.  Home-economics  education — Ck>ntinued. 

▲.  A  statement  of  the  kinds,  etc. — GoDtinoed. 

b.  Part-time  home-economics  schools  or  classes. 
c  Day  schools  or  cdasses  In  cities  of  over  25,000. 

d.  Day  schools  or  classes  in  cities  or  towns  of  less  tlian 
25^000. 
B.  Evening  home-ecoAonii<»  schools  and  classes, 
a.  Minimum  entrance-age  requirement 
h.  Required  or  minimum  plant  and  equipment 

c.  Minimum  for  maintenance. 

d.  Cliaracter  and  content  of  the  course  of  study.     (Give 

type  course  or  course.) 

e.  Character  of  the  school  work.*  (Supplementary.) 

f.  Methods  of  instruction. 

g.  Qualifications  of  teachers. 

(1)  Practical  experience. 

(2)  Professional  training. 

(3)  Training  in  home  economics. 
0.  Part-time  economics  schools  and  classes. 

a.  Age  of  pupils. 

b.  Required  or  minimum  plant  and  equipment. 
c  Minimum  for  maintenance. 

d.  Character   and  content   of  courses  of  study.      (Give 

type  course  or  courses.) 

e.  Methods  of  Instruction. 

f.  Length  of  term — ^hours  a  week. 

g.  Qualifications  of  teachers. 

(1)  Practical  experience. 

(2)  Professional  training. 

(3)  Training  in  home  economics. 
D.  Day  schools  in  cities  of  more  than  25,000. 

a.  Age  of  admission. 

b.  Required  or  minimum  plant  and  equipment 

(1)  For  food  study,  cooking,  and  preparation  of 

meals. 

(2)  For  garment  making  and  dressmaking. 

(3)  For  home  nursing. 

(4)  For  laundry  work. 
c  Minimum  for  maintenance. 

d.  Character  and  content  of  courses  of  study.    Plan  should 

include  type  courses  of  study  for  work  proposed  in 
schools.  This  course  of  study  should  show  clearly 
the  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  home-economics 
subjects  and  to  related  subjects,  to  home  practice  or 
home  project  work,  if  any. 

e.  Methods  of  instruction. 

f.  Amount  of  time  given  to  practical  work  on  a  useful  or 

productive  basis  and  a  statement  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  practical  work. 

g.  Length  of  school  year. 

h.  Hours  of  instruction  per  week. 
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lY.  Trade,  home  economics  and  industrial  education — Oonttnned. 
3.  Home-economics  education — Continued. 

D.  Day  schools  In  cities  of  more  than  25,000 — Ckmtinued. 
L  Qualifications  of  teachers. 

(1)  Practical  experience. 

(2)  Professional  training. 

(3)  Training  In  home  economics. 

Ei.  Day  schools  in  cities  and  towns  of  less  than  25,000. 

a.  Age  of  admission. 

b.  Required  or  minimum  plant  and  equipment 

c.  Minimum  for  maintenance. 

d.  Character  and  content  of  courses  of  study.     (Typical 

courses  proposed  by  State  board.) 

e.  Methods  of  mstnictlon. 

f.  Amount  of  time  given  to  practical  work  on  a  useful  or 

productive   basis   and    a    statement   concerning    the 
nature  of  the  practical  work. 

g.  Length  of  school  year. 

h.  Hours  of  instruction  per  week. 
i.  Qualifications  of  teachers. 

(1)  Practical  experience. 

(2)  Professional  training. 

(3)  Training  in  home  economics. 
V.  Teacher  training: 

1.  Proposed  percentage  use  of  funds  a.s  to  training  teachers  of— 

A.  Agricultural  subjects. 

B.  Trade  and  industrial  subjects. 

C.  Home-economics  subjects. 

2.  Agi'iculture : 

A.  Kinds  of  schools  and  class&s.     (23)^     (Name  and  location  of 

each  institution  or  center.) 

1.  If  improvement  of  teachers  in  service  or  itinerant 
teacher  training  is  contemplated,  Include  detailed 
plan  for  such  training. 

B.  Length  of  course. 

a.  In  years. 

b.  In  unit  hours. 

C.  Entrance  requirements.     (24) 

D.  Courses  of  study.     (25)     (Complete  course  of  study  from  each 

institution  named  under  A,  including  names  of  subjects  and 
time  to  be  given  to  each.) 

E.  Provisions  for  observation  and  practice  teaching.     (25) 

F.  Graduation  requirements,  including  practical  experience.     (25) 

G.  Relation  to  certification. 

H.  In  case  any  special  teacher-training  courses  other  than   the 
above  are  to  be  offered  give  detailed  plans  for  such  training 
following  the  points  given  under  A-G  above. 
8.  Trades  and  industries. 

A.  Kinds  of  schools  and  classes.     (Name  and  location  of  each 
Institution  or  center.) 


s  Figvres  refer  to  page  mimten  of  Bulletin  13,  Agricultural  Series  No.  1,  published  by 
the  Federal  Board. 
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V,  Teacher  training — Continned. 

&  Trades  and  indostrles — Ckmtinued. 

B.  Work  to  be  undertaken  by  each  of  these  Institutions  covering 
the  following: 

a.  Shop  teachers. 

(1)  Entrance  requirementa 

(2)  Length  of  course. 

(a)  In  years. 

(b)  In  unit  hotirs. 

(3)  Course  of  study.     (Ck>mplete  course  of  study 

from  each  institution  named  under  A,  in^ 
eluding  names  of  subjects  and  time  to  be 
given  to^ch. 

(4)  Provisions     for     observation     and     practice 

teaching. 

(5)  Graduation  requirements.     (Including  practi- 

cal experience.) 

(6)  Relation  to  certification. 

b.  Related  subjects  teachers.    .  '      - 

(1)  Entrance  requirements, 

(2)  Length  of  course. 

(a)  In  years. 

(b)  In  unit  hours. 

(3)  Course  of  study.     (Complete  course  of  study 

from  each  institution  named  under  A,  in- 
cluding names  of  subjects  and  time  to  be 
given  to  each.) 

(4)  Provisions     for     observation     and.    practice 

teaching. 

(5)  Graduation  requirements.     (Including  practi- 

cal experience.) 

(6)  Relation  to  certification. 

C  General  continuation  part-time  school-teachers. 

(1)  Entrance  requirements. 

(2)  Length  of  course. 

(a)  In  years. 

(b)  In  unit  hours. 

(3)  Course  of  study.     (Complete  course  of  study 

from  each  institution  named  under  A,  in- 
cluding names  of  subjects  and  time  to  be 
given  to  each.) 

(4)  Provisions     for     observation     and     practice 

teaching. 

(5)  Graduation  requirements. 

(6)  Relation  to  certification. 

d.  Training  of  teachers  who  have  entered  service, 

(1)  Character  of  work  to  be  undertaken. 

(2)  Time  to  be  devoted  to  the  work. 

G.  In  case  the  State  has  any  variations  in  the  training  for  shop 
teachers  or  related  subjects  teachers  for  unit  trade,  general, 
industrial,  evening,  part-time  trade  extension  or  part-time 
trade  preparatory  work,  give  a  detailed  plan  for  such  training 
following  the  points  given  under  a,  b,  and  & 
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y.  Te&dier  training — Continued. 
4.  Home  economics. 

A.  Kinds  of  schools  and  classes.     (Name  and  location  of  each 

instltntion  or  center.) 

a.  If  improvement  of  teachers  in  service  or  itinerant- 
teacher  training  Is  contemplated  include  detailed 
plan  for  such  training. 

B.  Entrance  requirementa 
G.  Length  of  course. 

(a)  In  years. 

(b)  In  unit  hours. 

D.  Courses  of  study.     (Complete  course  of  study  from  each  in- 

stitution named  under  A,  including  names  of  subjects  and 
time  to  be  given  to  each.) 

E.  Provisions  for  observation  and  practice  teaching. 

F.  Graduation  requirements    (including  practical  experience). 

G.  Relation  to  certification. 

H.  In  case  any  special  teacher-training  courses  other  than  the  a<bove 
are  to  be  offered  give  detailed  plans  for  such  training  fol- 
lowing the  points  given  under  A--G  above. 
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Affendi^  B. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  PLAN  FOR  PART-TIME  GENERAL  CONTINUATION 

SCHOOLS.* 


One-half  of  the  ttme  should  be  devoted  to  specific  training,  based  on  acquire- 
ments gained  in  day  schools,  in  the  home,  and  in  worlE,  and  in  such  subjects  as 
the  purpose  ol  the  pupil  makes  necessary.    These  subjects  include — 

English. — ^This  course  should  include  oral  expression  and  written  compositions 
on  subjects  based  on  real  experiences  and  on  actual  situations  in  which  the 
pupil  is  interested.  Glass  exercises  will  Include  debating,  argument,  narration, 
rending  nioud,  and  writing  letters,  reports,  and  compositions. 

Spelling,  writing,  punctuation,  use  of  dictionary,  and  pronounciation  should 
be  taught,  as  they  find  a  natural  place  in  such  exercises.  Expression  should 
be  encouraged  but  not  forced,  and  pupils  should  not  be  severely  criticized  for 
crudities  in  speech  or  writing.  Many  of  these  pupils  will  find  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing themselves  understood.  Minors  are  in  many  cases  dependent  upon  the 
moods  of  inspiration,  and  do  not  respond  well  when  required  to  produce  composi- 
tions on  set  occasions. 

The  supplementary  work  above  those  requirements  would  be  determined  by 
Individual  needs.  Thus,  an  eiglith-grade  pupil  preparing  for  admission  to  an 
evening  high  school,  with  college  and  professional  life  as  a  deferred  aim,  w^ould 
require  more  than  this  minimum.  • 

Arithmetic. — The  exercises  in  this  subject  should  be  drawn  from  the  pupil's 
experience  and  be  based  upon  his  evident  needs.  Accuracy  and  speed  in  funda- 
mental processes,  fractions  used  in  business,  simple  measurements,  percentage 
and  its  application  would  probably  cover  the  processes  required  in  any  occupa- 
tion or  activity  in  which  these  pupils  are  engaged. 

The  supplementary  work  above  this  minimum  would  be  determined  by  indi- 
vidual needs,  as  in  the  case  of  English. 

Other  subjects  may  be  introduced,  such  as  literature,  geography,  and  drawing 
(for  appreciation  and  expression).  Topics  in  these  subjects  should  not  ho  pre- 
sented in  a  routine  schedule,  but  as  opportunity  presents  and  occasion  arises. 

Much  pertinent  information  of  general  cultural  value  may  also  easily  be  given. 
If  this  is  properly  related  to  what  pupils  already  know^,  it  will  become  a  part  of 
his  orj^anized  knowledge, 

(1>)  Substantially  one-fourth  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  discovering  and 
cultivating  the  native  interests  and  powers  of  the  pupil.  Knowledge  and  insight 
might  be  secured  by  oral  and  manual  exercises,  which  give  the  pupil  information 
regarding  an  occupation  which  otherwise  could  be  gained  only  by  years  of  ex- 
perience.   The  work  should  be  of  as  great  variety  in  content  and  in  character 


1  ijuoted  from  bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  1815,  No.  6^  wlioie 
No.  4a. 
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ns  tlxere  are  i^pUs  in  the  dasaeB.   Sadi  manual  work  for  boys  and  home  making 
fur  girls  as  are  done  should  be  included  in  thia  time  allotment. 

Ft  is  work  of  the  latter  kind  which,  above  all  othera,  continuation-school 
pupils  like  to  do  and  are  usnally  best  fitted  to  undertake.  The  courses  may  be 
either  academic  or  practical  in  character. 

(c)  Substantially  oneH^uarter  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  civics,  hygiene. 
i-i>creation,  and  cultural  studies,  such  as  literature,,  music,  and  history. 

Instruction  in  civics  should  be  based  upon  the  needs,  opportunities,  and  pri\i- 
leges  of  the  pupils  as  future  citizens.  The  material  should  be  as  concrete  as  pos- 
sil)le,  and  should  deal  primarily  with  facts  within  the  pupil's  experience. 
I^^^innings  can  be  made  whereby  the  pupil's  understanding  of  the  Institutions 
\vhich  society  has  established  for  its  government  and  protection  can  be  devel- 
or)e(l. 

Instruction  in  hygiene  should  be  practical  and  should  be  naade  applicable  to 
personal  needs.  Information  regarding  occupational  disease,  safety  appliances, 
und  first  aid  should  be  included. 

Recreation  courses  should  include  training  to  conserve  the  strength  and 
health  of  the  pupil  by  means  of  games,  gynumstics,  and  baths,  as  well  as  en- 
tertainments and  amusements,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  regular  employment, 
Tlie  love  of  exercise^  strong  in  this  group  of  pupils,  can  be  so  directed  as  to 
arouse  a  real  interest  in  the  various  functions  of  the  body. 

Cultural  studies  should  Include  any  subjects  whereby  the  cultural  aim  is  to 
be  attained. 

Academic  division. — ^A  distinct  section  In  general  improvement  schools  is 
that  which  may  be  called  the  *'  advanced  academic  division."  The  aim  of 
the  academic  division  Is  to  serve  those  pupils  who  are  aml)itious  to  pursue 
studies  of  a  more  advanced  nature,  such  as  are  offered  in  evening  high-schools 
or  required  for  admission  to  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Pupils  may  de- 
sire to  enter  professional  or  semi  professional  vocations,  as  nursing,  civil  en- 
gineering, dentistry,  pharmacy,  the  ministry,  or  teaching.  Such  pupils  vary 
widely  as  regards  previous  education.  Probably  no  class  will  consist  of  a 
single  homogeneous  group.  Each  class  will  comprise  several  small  homo- 
geneous groups  having  similar  aims,  but  each  group  possibly  composed  of  In- 
dividuals no  two  of  whom  have  exactly  the  same  educational  background  or 
ambition.  Hence,  this  instruction  must  meet  Individual  needs.  There  will  be 
of)i>ortunities  for  class  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  civics  and  hygiene. 
Whether  instructions  in  any  particular  subject  are  to  be  individual  or  class 
worli  must  be  settled  with  reference  to  conditions  of  groups  and  Individuals. 

The  scope  of  the  instruction  in  this  division  should  be  limited  only  by  the 
educational  acquirement  and  the  capacity  of  the  individual.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  to  furnish  pupils  a  variety  of  opportunities  and  to  acquaint 
tliem  with  the  facilities  accorded  by  evening  high-schools,  public  libraries,  and 
well-directed  reading. 

A  proposed  outline  of  courses  of  study  for  general  continuation  schools  is 
Bs  follows: 

1.  Specific  training ;  50  per  cent  of  the  time  allotment, 
(a)   English. 
(&)   Arithmetic, 
(c)   Geography  and  history. 

This  work,  based  upon  the  acquirement  and  experience  of  the  pupil,  !s  for 
tlie  siK»cific  purpose  of  removing  deficiencies  and  adding  to  his  resources,  and 
Ls  a  work  peculiar  to  the  general  improvement  type  of  continuation  school. 
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2.  Courses  intended  to  lead  to  a  discovery  of  interests  and  development  of 
powers  and  to  promote  self-confidence,  reliance  upon  Judgment,  and  initiative ; 
2C  per  cent  of  the  time  allotment 

(a)  Specializing  in  ttiat  type  of  school  work  in  which  most  interest  and 

power  are  manifested. 
(&)  Testing  capacity  in  some  manual  work,  as-* 

(1)  Regular  shop  work  for  boys. 

(2)  Homemaking  for  girls. 

(c)  By  giving  knowledge  and  understanding  of  vocational  possibilities 
and  opportunities. 
Such  work  is  peculiar  to  the  general  improvement  type  of  continuation 
school. 
8.  General  training ;  25  per  cent  of  the  time  allotment 
(c)  Civics. 
(h)  Hygiene, 
(c)  Recreative  work. 
id)  Cultural  studies. 
This  work  Is  common  to  all  types  of  continuation  schools. 
Specialization  should  be  allowed  whenever  any  pupirs  needs  seem  to  be  best 
served  by  such  a  program.    Home  environment,  dally  occupation,  and  special 
activities  are  sources  of  negative  as  well  as  positive  information  bearing  upon 
the  pupil's  aptitudea 
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[PUBUCj  No.  847,   8IXTT-FOUBTB  C0HGBB88.] 

(S.  703.] 

AN  ACT  To  proTlde  for  the  promotioo  of  yocational  education ;  to  provide  for  eooperatlon 
with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of  snch  education  In  agriculture  and  the  trades  and 
Indastrles ;  to  prorlde  for  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  preparation  ot  teachers  of 
yocational  subjects ;  and  to  appropriate  money  and  regulate  its  expenditure. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  t?ie  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  there  is  hereby  annually  appro- 
prlated»  ont  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sums  provided  in  sections  two,  three,  and  four  of  this  act,  to  be  paid  to  the 
respective  States  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  States  in  paying  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  and 
teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects,  and  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  of  agricultural,  trade,  industrial,  and  home  economics  subjects ; 
and  the  sum  provided  for  in  section  seven  for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  for  the  administration  of  this  act  and  for  the  purpose  of 
making  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  to  aid  In  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  vocational  education,  which  sums  shall  be  expended  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  States  in  paying  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  there  Is 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  use  of  tlie  States,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen, 
the  sum  of  $500,000 ;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  nineteen,  the  sum  of  $750,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the  sum  of  $1,000,000 ;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  the  sum  of  $1,250,000 ;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  the  sum  of 
$1,500,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  the  sum  of  $1,750,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  the  sum  of  $2,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  sura  of  $2,500,000 ; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  sum  of  $3,000,000.  Said  sums  shall  be  allotted  to  the 
St.'ites  In  the  proportion  which  their  rural  population  bears  to  the  total  rural 
population  in  the  United  States,  not  including  outlying  possessions,  according  to 
the  Intst  preceding  United  States  census:  Provided,  That  the  allotment  of  funds 
to  any  State  shall  be  not  less  than  a  minimum  of  $5,000  for  any  fiscal  year  prior 
ti>  and  including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty- three,  nor  less  than  $10,000  for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  and  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  the  following  sums,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
which  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  minimum  allotment  to  the 
States  provided  for  in  this  section:  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  the  sum  of  $48,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
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June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  the  sum  of  $34,000 ;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the  sum  of  $24,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  the 
sum  of  $18,000 ;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  the  sum  of  $14,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-three,  the  sum  of  $11,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  the  sum  of  $9,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  sum  of 
$34,000 ;  and  annually  thereafter  tbe  som  of  $27,000". 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  States  In  paying  the 
salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  Industrial  subjects  there  is 
hereby  aporoprlated  for  the  use  of  the  States,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  the  sum  of  $500,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen^  the  sum  of  $750,000 ; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the 
sum  of  $1,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  tiilrtleth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  the  sum  of  $1,250,000 ;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  the  sum  of  $1,500,000;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  the  sum  of  $1,750,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- four, 
the  sum  of  $2,000,000 ;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five,  the  sum  of  $2,500,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  the  sum  of  $3,000,000;  and  annu- 
ally thereafter  the  sum  of  $3,000,000.  Said  sums  sliall  be  allotted  to  the  States 
m  the  proportion  which  their  urban  population  bears  to  the  total  urban  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States,  not  including  outlying  possessions,  according  to  the 
last  preceding  United  States  census:  Provided,  That  the  allotment  of  funds 
to  any  State  shall  be  not  less  than  a  minimum  of  $5,000  for  any  fiscal  year 
prior  to  and  including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-three,  nor  less  than  $10,000  for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  and  there 
is  hereby  appropriated  the  following  sums,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
needed,  which  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  minimum  allot- 
ment to  the  States  provided  for  In  this  section:  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Juno  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  the  sum  of  $06,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  the  sum  of 
$46,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty, 
the  sum  of  $34,000 ;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  the  sura  of  $28,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  the  sum  of  $25,000 ;  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  the  sum  of  $22,000;  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  the 
sum  of  $19,000 ;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  the  sum  of  $56,000 ;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  sum  of  $50,000. 

That  not  more  than  twenty  per  centum  of  the  money  appropriated  under 
tills  act  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and 
industrial  subjects,  for  any  year,  shall  be  expended  for  the  salaries  of  teachers 
of  home  economics  subjects. 

Skc.  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  wHh  the  States  !n  preparing 
tencbers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  and  teachers  of 
trade  and  industrial  and  home  economics  subjects  there  is  hereby  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  ninete^i 
hundred  and  eighteen,  the  sum  of  $500,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  the  sum  of  $700,000;  for  the  fiscal 
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year  emlUig  June  thlrtietli,.  ninetecD  hundred  and  twenty,  the  sum  of  $900,000 ; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one, 
and  annually  tliereafter,  tlie  sum  of  $1,000,000.  Said  sums  shall  be  allotted  to 
the  States  in  the  proi)ortiou  which  their  population  hears  to  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  not  including  outlying  possessions,  according  to  the 
last  preceding  United  States  census:  Provided,  That  tlie  allotment  of  funds 
to  any  State  shall  be  not  less  than  a  minimum  of  $5,000  for  any  fiscal  year 
prior  to  and  including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  tliirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  nineteen,  nor  less  than  $10,000  for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter.  And  there 
is  hereby  appropriated  the  following  sums,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
needed,  which  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  providing  tlie  minimum  allot- 
ment provided  for  In  tills  section:  For  tlie  fLscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  the  sum  of  $40,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  niueteen,  the  sum  of  $32,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  ad  twenty,  the  sum  of 
S244XX);  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  tliirtiolh,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
one,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  sum  of  $90.(K)0. 

Sec.  5.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  approprintious  provided 
for  in  sections  two,  three,  and  four  of  this  act,  any  StJite  shall,  tlirough  the 
legislative  authority  thereof,  accept  tlie  provisions  of  this  act  aud  designate  or 
create  a  State  board,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  members,  and  having 
all  necessary  power  to  cooperate,  as  herein  provided^  with  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  in  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
The  State  board  of  education,  or  other  board  having  clmrge  of  the  administra- 
tion of  public  education  in  the  State,  or  any  State  board  having  charge  of  the 
acUuinistration  of  any  kind  of  vocational  education  in  the  SUte  may,  if  tlie 
State  so  elects,  be  designated  as  the  SUite  board,  for  the  inirposes  of  tliis  act 

In  any  State  the  legislature  of  which  does  not  mec^t  in  nineteen  hundred  and 
seventeen,,  if  the  governor  of  tliat  State,  so  far  as  he  is  authorized  to  do  so, 
shall  accept  the  provisions  of  tliis  act  aud  designate  or  create  a  State  board 
of  not  less  than  three  members  to  act  in  cooi)eration  with  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  the  Fetleral  Board  shall  recognize  such  local  board 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act  until  the  legislature  of  such  Stsite  meets  in  due 
course  and  has  been  in  session  sixty  days. 

Any  State  may  accept  the  benefits  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  respective  funds 
herein  appropriated,  and  it  may  defer  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  of  any 
one  or  more  of  such  funds,  and  shall  be  requireil  to  meet  only  the  conditions 
relative  to  the  fund  or  funds  the  benefits  of  which  it  has  accepted :  Provided^ 
That  after  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  no  State  shall  receive 
any  appropriation  for  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricul- 
tural subjects,  until  it  shall  have  taken  advantage  of  at  least  the  minimum 
amount  appropriated  for  the  training  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of 
agiicultural  subjects,  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  that  after  said  date  no 
State  shall  receive  any  appropriation  for  tlie  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home 
economics,  and  industrial  subjects  until  it  shall  have  taken  advantage  of  at 
least  the  minimum  amount  appropriated  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  trade, 
home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects,  as  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  a  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  hereby  created,  to 
consist  of  the  Secretaryj)f  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce*  the  Secretary 
of  Lat^pi**  ti^6  United  States  Oommiasioner  of  Education,  and  three  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  witli  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Oq^  of  said  three  citissens  shall  be  a  representative  of 
the  manufacturing  and  comm«^''«si^i  int<>rpatg^  one  a  representative  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests,  and  one  a  representative  of  labor.    The  board  shall  elect 
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annually  one  of  Its  members  as  chairman.  In  the  first  instance,  one  of  the  citi- 
zen members  shall  be  appointed  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for 
three  years,  and  thereafter  for  three  years  each.  The  members  of  tlie  board 
other  than  the  meml>ers  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annnm. 

The  board  shall  have  power  to  cooperate  with  State  boards  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  to  make,  or  cause  to  have  made  studies,  investigations,  and 
reports,  with  particular  reference  to  their  use  In  aiding  the  States  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  vocational  schools  and  classes  and  in  giving  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture, trades  and  industries,  commerce  and  commercial  pursuits,  and  home  eco- 
nomics. Such  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  shall  include  agriculture  and 
agricultural  processes  and  requirements  upon  agricultural  workers;  trades, 
industries,  and  apprenticeships,  trade  and  industrial  requirements  upon  indus- 
trial workers,  and  classification  of  industrial  processes  and  pursuits ;  commerce 
and  commercial  pursuits  and  requirements  upon  commercial  workers;  home 
management,  domestic  science,  and  the  study  of  related  facts  and  principles; 
and  problems  of  administration  of  vocational  schools  and  of  courses  of  study 
and  instruction  In  vocational  subjects. 

When  the  board  deems  It  advisable  such  studies,  investigations,  and  reports 
concerning  agriculture,  for  the  purposes  of  agricultural  education,  may  be  made 
in  cooperation  with  or  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  such  studies. 
Investigations,  and  reports  concerning  trades  and  industries,  for  the  purposes 
of  trade  and  Industrial  education,  moy  be  made  in  cooperation  with  or  through 
the  Department  of  Labor ;  such  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  concerning 
commerce  and  commercial  pursuits,  for  the  purposes  of  commercial  education, 
may  be  made  in  cooperation  with  or  through  the  Department  of  Commerce; 
such  studies,  Investigations,  and  reports  concerning  the  administration  of  voca- 
tional schools,  courses  of  study  and  instruction  in  vocational  subjects,  may  be 
made  in  cooperation  with  or  through  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  may  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
board  relative  to  the  administration  of  this  Act  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
deem  advisable.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  to  carry  out 
the  rules,  regulations,  and  decisions  which  the  board  may  adopt.  The  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  shall  have  power  to  employ  such  assistants  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  7.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  the  sum  of  $200,000  annually,  to  be  available  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  for  the  purpose  of  making  or  cooperating  in  making  the 
studies,  investigations,  and  reports  provided  for  in  section  six  of  this  act,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  the  assistants,  and  such 
office  and  other  expenses  as  the  board  may  deem  necessary  to  the  execution  and 
administration  of  this  act 

Sec.  8.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  appropriation  for  any  pur- 
pose specified  in  this  act,  the  State  board  shall  prepare  plans,  showing  the  kinds 
of  vocational  education  for  which  It  is  proposed  that  the  appropriation  shall 
be  used;  the  kinds  of  schools  and  equipment;  courses  of  study;  methods  of 
instruction ;  qualifications  of  teachers ;  and,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  subjects, 
the  qualifications  of  supervisors  or  directors ;  plans  for  the  training  of  teachers ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  subjects,  plans  for  the  supervision  of  agricul- 
tural education,  as  provided  for  In  section  ten.  Such  plans  shall  be  submitted 
by  the  State  board  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and  if  the 
Federal  Board  finds  the  same  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  and 
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porposefl  of  this  act,  the  same  ahall  be  approved.  The  State  board  dull  make 
an  amioal  report  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Bducation,  on  or  before 
September  first  of  each  year,  on  the  work  done  in  the  State  and  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  money  mider  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  appropriation  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  snperyisors,  or 
directors  of  agricaltnral  subjects  and  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and 
industrial  subjects  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  payment  of  salaries  of 
such  teacliers,  supervisors,  or  directors  having  the  minimum  qualifications  set 
up  for  the  State  by  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education.  The  cost  of  instruction  supplementary  to  the  instruc- 
tion in  agricultural  and  in  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  necessary  to  build  a  well-rounded  course  of  training,  shall 
be  borne  by  the  State  and  local  communities,  and  no  part  of  the  cost  thereof 
shall  be  borne  out  of  the  appropriations  herein  made.  The  moneys  expended 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  for  the  salaries 
of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  or  for  the  salaries 
of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects,  shall  be  condi- 
tioned that  for  each  dollar  of  Federal  money  expended  for  such  salaries  the 
State  or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  expend  an  equal  amount  for  such 
salaries ;  and  that  appropriations  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  sub- 
jects, as  herein  provided,  shall  be  conditioned  that  such  money  be  expended  for 
maintenance  of  such  training  and  that  for  each  dollar  of  Federal  money  so 
expended  for  maintenance,  the  State  or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  expend 
an  equal  amount  for  the  maintenance  of  such  training. 

Sec.  10.  That  any  State  may  use  the  appropriation  for  agricultural  purposes, 
or  any  part  thereof  allotted  to  it,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  for  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  either  for 
tbe  salaries  of  teachers  of  such  subjects  in  schools  or  classes  or  for  the  salaries 
of  supervisors  or  directors  of  such  subjects  under  a  plan  of  supervision  for  the 
State  to  be  set  up  by  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education.  That  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  such  appro- 
priation for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural 
subjects  the  State  board  of  any  State  shall  provide  in  its  plan  for  agricul- 
tural education  that  such  education  shall  l>e  that  which  is  under  public  super- 
vision or  control ;  that  the  controlling  purpose  of  such  education  shall  be  to  fit  • 
for  useful  employment ;  that  such  education  shall  be  of  less  than  college  grade 
and  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who 
have  entered  upon  or  who  are  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  farm 
or  of  the  farm  home;  that  the  State  or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  provide 
the  necessary  plant  and  equipment  detei*mined  upon  by  the  State  board,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  as  the  minimum 
requirement  for  such  education  in  schools  and  classes  in  the  State;  that  the 
amount  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  such  education  In  any  school  or 
class  receiving  the  benefit  of  such  appropriation  shall  be  not  less  annually 
than  the  amount  fixed  by  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Feileral 
Board  as  the  minimum  for  such  schools  or  classes  in  the  State;  that  such 
schools  shall  provide  for  directed  or  supervised  practice  in  agriculture,  either 
on  a  farm  provided  for  by  the  school  or  other  farm,  for  at  least  six  montlis  per 
>ear ;  that  the  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  shall 
have  at  least  the  minimum  qualifications  determined  for  the  State  by  the 
State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Sec.  11.  That  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  appropriation  for  the  sala- 
ries of  teachers  of  trader  home  econo^nlcs,  and  industrial  subjects  the  State 
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board  of  any  State  shall  provide  in  its  plan  tor  trade^  home  eoooomics,  and 
indnstiial'  education  that  sach  education  ahaU  be  given  in  schools  or  classes 
nnder  public  supervision  or  control ;  that  the  controlling  purpose  of  such  eilu- 
cntion  shall  be  to  fit  for  useful  eniploynieut ;  thac  such:  education  shall  be  of 
less  than  college  grad^  and  shall  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over 
fourteen  years-  of  age  who  are  preparing,  for  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit  or 
who  have  entered  upon  the  work  of  a  trade  or  industrioL  pursuit ;  that  the 
State  or  local  community,  or  both,  sliall  provide  tlie  necessary  plant  and  equip- 
ment determined'  upon  by  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Board  fbr  Vocational  Education^  as  the  minimum  requirement  in  such  State  for 
education  for  any  given  trade  or  industi'ial  pursuit;  that  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended for  the  maintenance  of  such  education  in  any  school  or  class  receiving 
the  benefit  of  such  appropriation  shall  be  not  less  annually  tlian  the  amount 
fixed  by  the  Stete  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  H'ederal  Board,  as  the  miiii- 
mum  for  such  schools  or  classes  in  the  State;  that  such  schools  or  classes 
giving  instruction  to  persons  who  have  not  entered,  upon  employment  shall 
require  that  at  least  half  of  the  time  of  such  instruction  be  given  to  practical 
work  on  a  useful  or  productive  basis,  such  instruction  to  extend  ovor  not  less 
than  nine  months  per  year  and  not  less  than  tlilrty  hours  per  week.;  that  at 
lleast  pne-third  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  any  State  for  the  salaries  of  teachers 
lof  trade,  home  economics^  and  industrial  subjects  shall,  if  exi^ended,  be  applied 
/to  part-time  schools  or  classes  for  workers  o^^er  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have 
I  entered  upon  employment,  and  such  subjects  in  a  part-time  school  or  class  may 
mean  any  subject  given  to  enlarge  the  civic  or  vocational  intelligence  of  such 
workers  over  fourteen  and  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age ;  that  such  part-time 
schools  or  classes  e^all  provide  for  not  iess  than  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
hours  of  classroom  instruction  per  year;  that  evening  industrial  schools  shall 
fix  the  age  of  sixteen  years  as  a  minimum  entrance  requirement  and  shall  con- 
fine instruction  to  that  which  is  supplemental  to  the  daily  employment ;  t^at  the 
teachers  of  any  trade  or  industrial  subject  in  any  State  shall  have  at  least  the 
minimum  qualifications  for  teachers  of  such  subject  determined  upon  for  such 
State  by  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education:  Provided^  That  for  cities  and  towns  of  less  than  twenty-five  thou- 
sand population,  according  to  the  last  preceding  United  States  census,  the  State 
board,  with  the  approval  of  die  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  may 
modify  the  conditions  as  to  the  length  of  course  and  hours  of  instruction  per 
week  for  schools  and  classes  giving  instruction  to  those  who  have  not.  entered 
upon  employment,  in  order  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  such  cities  and  towns. 
Sec.  12.  That  In  order  for  any  State  to  receive  the  beneflte  of  the  appro- 
priation in  this  act  for  the  training  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of 
agricultural  subjects,  or  of  teachers  of  trade,  industrial  or  home  economics 
subjects,  the  State  board  of  such  State  shall  provide  in  its  plan  for  such  train- 
ing that  the  same  shall  be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  boani ; 
that  such  training  shall  be  given  in  schools  or  classes  under  public  supervision 
or  control ;  that  such  training  shall  be  given  only  to  persons  who  have  had  atle- 
quate  vocational  experience  or  contact  in  the  line  of  work  for  which  they  are 
preparing  themselves  as  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors,  or  who.  are  acquir- 
ing such  experience  or  contact  as  a  part  of  their  training ;  and  tiiat  the  State 
board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board,  shall  establlsAi  minimum  require- 
ments for  such  experience  or  contact  for  teachers,  supervisors*  or  directors  of 
agricultural  subjects  and  for  teachers  of  trade,  Industrial,  and  home  economics 
subjects ;  that  not  more  than  sixty  per  centum  nor  less  than  twenty  per  centum 
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of  the  money  appropriated  under  tki»  act  i»r  the  training  of  teachers  of  voca- 
ional  subjects  to  any  State  for  any  year  shall  be  expended  for  any  one  of 
the  following  parpoBcs:  For  the  preparation  of  teacdiers,  supervisors,  or 
directors  of  a^lcnlttiral  subjects,  or  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  trade  mid 
industrial  subjects,  or  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  home  economics  subjects. 

Sec.  13.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  tlie  appropriations  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  or  for 
the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economlcSt  and  industrial  subjects,  or 
for  the  training  of  teachers  as  herein  provided,  any  State  shall,  through  the  U^j;- 
Islative  authority  thereof »  appoint  as  custodian  for  said  appropriations  its 
State  treasurer,  who  shall  receive  and  provide  tor  the  proper  custody  and  dis- 
bursements of  all  money  paid  to  the  State  from  said  oppropriatlon& 

Sec.  14.  That  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Eklucation  shall  annually 
ascertain  whether  the  several  States  are  using,  or  are  prepared  to  use,  the 
money  received  by  them  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  On 
or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year  the  Federal  Board  for  A'oca- 
tio]ial  £klucation  shall  certify  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  each  State  which 
has  accepted  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  complied  therewith,  certifying  tlio 
amounts  which  each  State  is  entitled  to  receive  under  the  provisions  of  this 
acL  Upon  such  certification  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  quarterly 
to  the  custodian  for  vocational  education  of  each  State  the  moneys  to  which 
it  is  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  moneys  so  received  by  th« 
custodian  for  vocational  education  for  any  State  shall  be  poid  out  on  the 
iXKiulsition  of  the  State  board  as  reimbursement  for  expenditures  already 
incurred  to  suck  schools  as  are  approved  by  said  St;:te  board  and  arc  entitled 
to  receive  such  moneys  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  15.  That  wlie never  any  portion  of  the  fund  annually  allotted  to  any  State 
hn.<«  not  been  expended  for  the  purpose  provided  for  in  thi;^  act,  a  sum  cquiil  to 
such  portion  shall  be  deducted  by  the  Federal  Boiird  from  tlie  next  succeeding 
annual  allotment  from  such  fund  to  such  State. 

Sec.  16.  That  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  may  withhold  the 
allotment  of  moneys  to  any  State  whenever  it  shall  be  determined  that  such 
moneys  are  not  being  expended  for  the  purposes  and  under  the  conditions  of 
this  uct. 

If  any  allotment  Is  withheld  from  any  Stnte,  the  State  board  of  such  Stnto  nmy 
apix^al  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  if  the  Congress  shall  not  direct 
such  sum  to  be  paid,  it  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  17.  That  if  any  portion  of  the  moneys  received  by  the  custodinn  for  vorn- 
tional  education  of  any  State  under  this  act,  for  any  given  purpose  named  in 
this  act,  shall,  by  any  action  or  contingency,  be  diminished  or  lost,  it  sIjjiH  be 
replaced  by  such  State,  and  until  so  replaced  no  subsequent  appropriation  for 
such  education  shall  be  paid  to  such  State.  No  portion  of  any  moneys  approini- 
atcd  under  this  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  States  shall  be  applied,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  purchase,  ei-ectlon,  preservation,  or  repair  of  any  buildini::  or 
buildings  or  equipment,  or  for  the  purchase  or  rental  of  lands,  or  for  the  supijort 
of  any  religious  or  privately  owned  or  conducted  school  or  college. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  shall  make  nn  an- 
nual report  to  Congress,  on  or  before  December  first,  on  the  administration  of 
this  act,  and  shall  include  in  such  report  the  reports  made  by  the  State  boards 
on  the  administration  of  this  act  by  each  State  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  allotted  to  each  State. 
Apjjroved,  February  23,  1917. 
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[PUBUG,  KO.  64,  SiZTT-riFTH  C0N«RB88.1 

[H.  B.  6949.] 

AN  ACT  Making  appropriations  to  supply  urgent  deficiencies  In  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jane  tlilrtleth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  prior  fiscul  yearb, 
on  account  of  war  expenses,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representativei  of  the  United  8tate^ 
of  America  in  Congress  assemhled,  That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  supply  urgent 
deficiencies  in  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighteen,  and  prior  fiscal  years,  on  account  of  war  expenses,  and 
for  other  puiposes,  namely : 

FEDERAL  BOABD  FOB  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  appropriation  provided  by  section  seven  of  the  act  creating  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  approved  February  twenty-third,  nineteen 
hundred  and  seventeen,  Is  also  made  available  for  printing  and  binding,  law 
books,  books  of  reference,  and  periodicals,  and  postage  on  foreign  mall. 

In  any  State  the  legislature  of  whi<:h  met  in  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen 
and  faile<l  for  any  reason  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  vocational  education 
act,  as  provided  in  section  five  of  said  act,  if  the  governor  of  that  State,  so 
far  as  he  is  authorized  to  do  so,  shall  accept  the  provisions  of  said  act  and 
designate  or  create  a  State  board  of  not  less  than  three  members  to  act  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Elducatlon  and  shall  desig- 
nate the  State  treasurer  as  custodian  for  all  moneys  allotted  to  that  State 
under  said  act,  the  Federal  Board  shall,  if  such  legislature  took  no  adverse 
action  on  the  acceptance  of  said  act  in  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  recog- 
nize such  State  board  for  the  purposes  of  said  act  until  the  leglslatura  of  that 
State  meets  in  regular  session  In  due  course  and.  has  been  in  session  sixty  duj^s. 

Approved,  October  6, 1917. 
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Animal  Report  for  1917. 

The  Vocational  Simiinary,  published  monthly  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  (Vol.  1,  No.  1,  May,  1918). 
Bulletin  No.  1.  Statement  of  Policies. 

^Bulletin  No.  2.  Training  Onscripted  Men  for  Service  as  Radio  and  BuzsKcr 

Operators  in  the  United  States  Army  (International  Code). 
Bulletin  No.  3.  Emergency  Training  in  Shipbuildings-Evening  and  Part-Time 

Classes  for  Shipyard  Worlcers. 
/Bulletin  No.  4.  Mechanical  and  Technical  Training  for  Conscripted  Men  (Air 

Division,  United  States  Signal  Corps). 
Bulletin  No.  5.  (Reeduc.  Ser.,  No.  1.)     Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled 

Soldiers  and  Sailors. 
Bulletin  No.  G.  (Reeduc.  Scr.,  No.  2.)    Training  of  Teachers  for  Occupational 

Therapy   for  the  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled   Soldiers  and 
Sailors. 
^Bulletin  No.  7.  Emergency  War  Training  for  Motor-Truck  Drivers  and  Chauf- 
feurs. 
♦Bulletin  No.  8.  Emergency    War    Training    for    Machine-Shop    Occupations, 

Blacksmithing,  Sheet-Metal  Working,  and  Pipe  Fitting. 
.'BulletinNo.O.  Emergency  War  Training  for  Electricians,  Telephone  Repair- 
men, Linemen,  and  Cable  Splicers. 
♦Bulletin  No.  10.  Emergency   War   Training   for   Gas-Englne,   Motor-Car.   and 

Motorcycle  Repairmen. 
♦Bulletin  No.  11.  Emergency  War  Training  for  Oxy-Acetylene  Welders. 
♦Bulletin  No.  12.  Emergency  War  Training  for  Airplane  Mechanics — Engine  Re- 
pairmen, Woodworkers,  Riggers,  and  Sheet-Metal  Workers. 
Bulletin  No.  13.  (Agrl.    Ser.,   No.   1.)     Agricultural   Education — Organization 

and  Administration. 
Bulletin  No.  14,  (Agri.  Ser.,  No.  2.)     Reference  Material  for  Vocational  Agri- 
cultural Instruction. 
Bulletin  No.  15.  (Reeduc.  Ser.,  No.  3.)     The  Evolution  of  National  Systems  of 

Vocational  Reeducation  for  Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 
♦Bulletin  No.  IC.  Emergency  War  Training  for  Radio  Mechanics  and  Radio 

Operators. 
^  Bulletin  No.  17.  (Trade  &  Indus.  Ser.,  No.  1.)    Trade  and  Industrial  Edu- 
cation— Organization  and  Administration. 
Bulletin  No.  18.  (Trade  &  Indus.  Ser.,  No.  2.)     Evening  Industrial  Schools. 
Bulletin  No.  19.  (Trade  &  Indua  Ser.,  No.  3.)     Part-Time  Trade  and  Industrial 

Education. 
Bulletin  No.  20.  (Trade  &  Indus.  Ser.,  No.  4.)     Buildings  and  Equipment  for 

Schools  and  Classes  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Subjects. 
Bulletin  No.  21.  (Agri.  Ser.,  No.  3.)     The  Home  Project  as  a  Phase  of  A'oca- 

tlonal  Agricultural  Education. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edneation,  Washington,  D.  G. 
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FOKEWOBrD. 


This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  Mr.  L,  H.  Carrts,  Assistant  Director 
for  Industrial  Education.  It  was  first  circulated  in  manuscript  form 
among  the  State  executive  officers  for  vocational  education  and 
State  directors  of  industrial  and  trade  education  in  order  to  procure 
the  benefit  of  their  experience  arid  assistance  as  well  as  furnish  them 
advanced  information  to  aid  them  in  planning  their  evening  school 
work  for  the  year  1918-19.  In  the  form  here  given  this  bulletin  pre- 
sents the  concensus  of  opinion  of  those  with  experience  as  to  the  way 
in  which  evening  classes  can  be  most  successfully  established  and 
maintained. 

Acknowledgment  is  due  to  Mr.  Wesley  A.  CLeary  both  for  his 
helpful  criticisHLS  and  suggestions  and  for  the  free  use  of  material 
from  his  monograph  on  short  unit  courses  in  evening  industnal 
schools  published  as  Bulletin  No.  79  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics;  to  Mr.  Lewis  A.  Wilson,  director  of  vocational  edu- 
cation for  New  York,  and  to  the  regional  agents  of  the  Federal  board 
for  advice  and  criticism. 

Evening  industrial  training,  like  all  other  forms  of  vocational 
education  carried  on  under  public  auspices,  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  With  the  rapidly  growing  experience  of  the  many 
evening  classes  now  being  established  under  the  vocational  educa- 
tion act,  this  bulletin  will  need  to  be  revised  from  time  to  time  or 
supplemented  by  other  bulletins  so  that  the  publications  of  the  Fed- 
eral board  for  the  instruction  through  evening  trade  extension  classes 
may  be  kept  at  least  abreast  of  the  best  thought  and  most  approved 
practice  of  the  country, 

C.  A.  Prosser,  Director. 
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INTBODlTCnOir. 

FUBPOSB  OF  THE  BUUJ&TIN. 

The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  describe  possibilities  in  evening 
industrial  school  work  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act,  and  to  give  suggestive  courses  which  have  been  prepared  and 
carried  out  in  certain  evening  schools  where  effective  work  has  been 
done.  It  will  also  give  approved  methods  of  establishing  and  con- 
ducting evening  industrial  schools  for  trade  workers. 

The  Federal  board  being  charged  with  the  promotion  of  vocational 
education  in  the  several  States  in  cooperation  with  State  boards,  has 
been  frequently  asked  for  suggestions  regarding  desirable  courses  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  evening  classes.  This  bulletin  is  intended 
to  cover  those  phases  of  evening  school  work  which  have  been  fre- 
quently brought  to  the  attention  of  the  staff  of  the  board  since  its 
organization. 

The  success  of  an  evening  industrial  school  depends  upon  the  care 
which  is  taken  in  its  establishment  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is 
conducted  which  presupposes  an  understanding  of  community  needs, 
industrial  needs,  and  individual  needs,  and  an  arrangement  of  courses 
both  in  content  and  method  of  presentation  which  will  satisfy  those 
needs. 

This  bulletin  presents  as  suggestions  some  phases  of  the  experience 
of  certain  cities  in  establishing  and  maintaining  evening  classes  for 
industrial  workers. 

OPFOBTimiTIES  FOB  EPFECTIVE  WOBK. 

The  opportunities  for  effective  work  in  evening  schools  are  many. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  probably  more  people  can  be  reached  in  evening 
schools  than  by  any  other  form  of  vocational  education.  The  census 
of  1910  shows  that  the  total  number  of  people  gainfully  occupied  in 
the  United  States  numbered  38,167,336.  Of  these  30,091,564,  or  78.8 
I)er  cent  were  males,  and  8,076,772,  or  21.2  per  cent  were  females. 

Of  the  total  number,  10,058,881,  were  engaged  in  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  industries,  and  of  these  8,837,901,  or  82.9  per  cent 
were  males,  and  1,820,980,  or  17.1  per  cent  were  females. 
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Large  numbere  of  people  ei^aged  in  induistry  are  employed  in  a 
variety  of  occupations  differing  greatly  as  to  the  skill  and  knowledge 
demanded  of  the  worker.  As  individuals  they  represent  also  the 
greatest  possible  variety  of  interest,  mental  aptitude,  manual  dex- 
terity, ambition,  previous  schooling,  and  aU  other  qualities  and  con- 
ditions which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  as  factors  in  any 
attempt  to  reach  them  with  vocational  training.  While  some  of  these 
workers  can  be  reached  by  the  all-day  and  part-time  schools*  most  of 
them  must  be  trained  for  their  work,  if  at  all,  after  they  have  left 
the  school  to  become  breadwinners.  The  problem  of  reaching  these 
workers  and  training  them  for  increased  industrial  efficiency  is  then 
the  great  task  of  the  evening  industrial  schooL 

Evening  schools  for  industrial  workers  are  a  part  of  the  movement 
to  extend  opportunities  for  education  to  all  persons  of  any  age  who 
need  it,  which  movement  has  become  widespread  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  last  25  years.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  in  carrying  on  a  wonderfully  large  program 
of  extension  work.  Hundreds  of  county  farm  demonstration  agents 
are  at  work  in  agricultural  counties  helping  to  educate  the  adult 
farmers  for  more  advantageous  work  in  their  callings.  Large  sums 
of  money  are  available  for  this  extension  work.  Many  colleges  and 
high  schools  have  organized  extension  work,  sometimes  at  the  college 
itself  and  sometimes  at  distant  centers,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  doors  of  persons  ambitious  to  secure  added 
education  the  facilities  of  the  institution.  Evening  high  schools  have 
been  organized  to  assist  ambitious  workers  to  supplement  their  gen- 
eral education.  Many  private  foundations  have  organized  evening 
work  industrial  in  character.  The  provision  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act,  then,  which  provides  a  sum  for  evening  industrial  work,  is  just 
another  evidence  of  this  widespread  movement  for  adult  education. 

The  Federal  plan  for  vocational  education  is,  however,  more  spe- 
cific in  its  intent  than  has  been  the  case  with  most  other  types  of  ex- 
tension education,  since  it  limits  evening  industrial  schools  to  giving 
instruction  which  is  supplemental  to  day  employment.  The  purpose 
of  this  restriction  sometimes  is  not  well  understood  and  may  seem, 
at  first  sight,  difficult  to  put  into  practice.  It  is  frequently  argued 
that  schools  in  order  to  be  democratic  must  be  open  to  any  and  all 
applicants.  It  has  been  customary  to  attempt  in  evening  schools  the 
preparation  of  persons  for  a  particular  employment  in  what  may  be 
termed  "  trade  preparatory  classes."  Such  classes  have  been  mixed 
groups  of  persons,  some  having  had  experience  in  the  practice  which 
is  taught  in  the  class,  and  others  no  experience.  Persons  of  maturity 
have  been  mixed  with  boys  and  girls  little  over  14  years  of  age. 
Schools  so  organiased  are  just  the  opposite  of  democratic.  A  demo- 
^"^tic  government  implies  an  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  indi- 
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Tiduals  making  up  the  democracy.  Under  it  the  needs  of  individuals 
must  be  given  full  consideration,  and  no  educational  device  of  uni- 
versal application  to  individuals  can  be  imagined ;  therefore,  wher- 
ever a  group  can  be  found  with  a  common  need  which  can  be  met 
through  the  organization  of  a  school  or  class,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  give  instruction  to  meet  this  common  need,  there  and  there  only 
is  the  beginning  of  a  school  which  is  truly  democratic. 

Boards  of  education,  school  superintendents,  and  principals  are 
considering  more  than  ever  before  the  educational  system  of  a  city 
as  meaning  something  more  than  the  provision  of  education  for 
immature  people,  even  though  the  public-School  system  carries  stu- 
dents through  the  high  school.  Democracy  demands  a  more  generous 
provision  of  educational  facilities  for  all  persons  who  are  residents 
of  the  community  and  who  are  desirous  of  improving  themselves, 
either  through  the  acquisition  of  a  general  education  or  of  knowledge 
which  can  be  applied  to  a  specific  occupation.  No  other  form  of 
school  activity  has  more  public  opinion  and  support  back  of  it  than 
evening  vocational  work.  This  evening  vocational  work  seems  to  the 
business  or  professional  man  to  be  practical  in  the  extreme,  to  meet 
a  real  need,  and  to  be  worth  all  that  it  costs. 

vxnsms  available. 

The  funds  available  for  trade  and  industrial  education  may  be 
used  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  amount  available,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education,  the 
only  restriction  being  that  one-third  of  the  entire  amount  available 
must  be  expended,  if  expended  at  all,  for  part-time  instruction. 
State  boards  may  use  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  sum  for 
home-economics  subjects.  This  is  discretionary.  The  point  which 
it  is  here  desirecl  to  emphasize  is  that  two-thirds  of  the  fund  is  avail- 
able for  evening-school  instruction  or  for  day  schools  or  classes. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  of  the  State  board  to 
decide  what  proportion  of  this  money  shall  be  used  for  day  schools 
and  what  part  shall  be  used  for  evening  schools. 

GENEBAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Any  discussion  relating  to  a  form  of  industrial  education  pro- 
posed for  financial  support  from  Federal  funds  must  distinguish 
clearly  between  general  education  and  vocational  education.  The 
Federal  funds  are  intended,  when  used  in  an  evening  school,  to  fit 
for  useful  employment  only  persons  who  have  already  made  a  voca- 
tional choice  and  who  are  ah'eady  engaged  in  the  vocation  of  their 
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choice.  In  the  conduct  of  evening  schools  generally  no  clear  dis- 
tinction or  division  is  commonly  made  between  classes  designed  to 
promote  efficiency  and  classes  designed  to  extend  general  education. 
Only  words  of  praise  are  to  be  given  to  any  effort  which  boards  of 
education  may  make  to  establish  evening  schools  which  satisfy  spe^ 
cific  needs,  whether  vocational  or  general.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
catalogue  all  of  the  activities  which  have  been  carried  on  in  evening 
schools.  Evening  classes  have  been  conducted  to  give  instruction  in 
elementary  school  subjects  to  persons  who  have  not  completed  these 
subjects  in  the  day  schools.  Algebra,  geometry,  chemistry,  physics, 
Latin,  French,  and  Gemftin  have  been  and  are  being  taught  in  even- 
ing schools.  These  classes  have  been  attended  by  persons  who  desire 
to  complete  a  high-school  education  either  for  the  purpose  of  quali- 
fying for  entrance  upon  the  preparation  for  a  profession  or  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  their  general  knowledge  and  information. 
Evening-school  classes  have  been  organized  to  teach  English  to  for- 
eigners in  order  that  we  may  have  a  more  loyal  and  effective  citizen- 
ship. Evening  classes  in  candy  making  and  handcrafts  such  as  ejn- 
broidery,  tatting,  pyrography,  leather  work,  weaving,  basketry,  and 
clay  modeling  have  been  successfully  conducted. 

Cities  with  public-school  gymnasiums  have  thrown  them  open  in 
order  that  the  men  and  women  of  the  city  might  secure  physical 
education.  Evening  classes  in  dancing,  military  drill,  and  calisthen- 
ics, have  been  conducted.  Courses  in  dramatics,  the  organization  of 
amateur  athletics,  the  training  in  orchestral  work,  chorus  singing, 
evening  piano  lessons  and  voice  culture  have  been  undertaken.  The 
forms  of  evening  school  work  above  mentioned  and  many  others 
which  might  have  been  named,  may  be  said  to  fall  within  the  prov- 
ince of  general  education. 

In  the  field  of  evening  vocational  work,  classes  have  been  organ- 
ized to  teach  such  subjects  as  stenography  and  typewritings  machine- 
shop  work,  electrical  work,  carpentry,  cabinetmaking,  plumbing, 
machine  operating,  and  dressmaking.  Such  classes,  in  turn,  may  be 
classified  as  either  trade  extension  or  trade  preparatory,  in  accordance 
with  the  day  experience  of  the  pupils  which  make  up  the  class.  If 
the  pupils  have  had  no  experience  in  the  industry  or  trade  in  which 
instruction  is  given,  the  school  or  class  may  be  said  to  be  trade  pre- 
paratory. For  example,  a  group  of  young  men  composed  of  book- 
keepers from  an  insurance  company,  stock  clerks  from  a  department 
store,  motormen  from  a  public  railway  system  might  be  organized 
to  learn  machine-shop  work.  This  class  would  be  a  trade  pre^yaratory 
class  in  machine-shop  practice.  The  trade  extension  evening  class 
takes  men  or  women  from  a  given  trade  or  industrial  pursuit  and  at- 
tempts to  teach  them  in  short  intensive  courses  in  evening  schools, 
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either  knowledge  or  skill  in  the  manipiilntion  of  tools  of  the  trade 
or  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged,  or  the  related  subjects  of  the 
industry,  such  as  science,  drawing,  and  matliematics,  which  will 
prove  a  valuable  asset  to  them  in  the  occupation  which  they  have 
chosen  and  upon  which  they  have  entered. 

The  Federal  act  provides  for  financial  aid  only  to  the  type  of 
evening  schools  concerned  with  trade  extension  education.  This 
bulletin,  therefore,  discusses  in  detail  only  evening  trade  extension 
industrial  schools  or  classes. 

SCOPB  OF  THE  BXJIiIiETISr. 

The  provisions  oi  the  Federal  act  relating  to  evening  schools  may 
be  briefly  resumed  as  follows :  An  evening  industrial  school  or  class 
established  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  act  is  a  school  or 
class  established  and  maintained  under  public  supervision  or  control 
in  any  community  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  supple- 
mental to  the  day  employment  to  persons  over  16  years  of  age  who 
have  entered  upon  employment  in  a  particular  trade  or  industrial 
pursuit.  It  must  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted 
by  tlie  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  approved  by  the 
Federal  board,  which  plan  shall  show  adequate  provisions  for  (a) 
necessary  plant  and  equipment;  (b)  minimum  annual  maintenance; 
(c)  courses  of  study  to  be  used;  (d)  methods  of  instruction;  (e) 
qualifications  of  teachers,  who  shall  have  had  experience  or  contacts 
in  the  occupations  they  are  to  teach. 

The  term  "evening  school  work"  is  considered  by  the  Federal 
board  to  mean  school  work  given  to  persons  at  hours  other  than 
those  of  actual  employment.  "Evening  schools"  then  becomes  a 
generic  term  descriptive  of  the  kind  of  work  rather  than  of  the  par- 
ticular time  of  day  when  the  class  is  in  session.  Persons  working  in 
night  shifts  could  be  taught  in  classes  held  in  the  morning  or  after- 
noon. ^Vhere  Saturday  half  holiday  is  maintained  the  class  might  be 
in  session  at  that  time.  It  could  even  be  held  on  Sundays  or  at 
times  of  stated  nonemployment  or  in  periods  of  inclement  weather. 

The  foregoing  general  provisions  are  noted  here  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  have  clearly  in  mind  the  definition  of  an  evening  indus- 
trial school.  This  bulletin  is  not  concerned  with  legal  standards 
and  measurements;  neither  does  it  attempt  to  give  all  of  the  pro« 
visions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  relating  to  evening  industrial 
schools,  nor  an  interpretation  of  these  provisions.  These  matters 
are  discussed,  however,  in  the  bulletin  on  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  trade  and  industrial  education  (Bulletin  No.  17), 
which  may  well  be  read  in  connection  with  this  bulletin. 
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The  sections  following  deal  with  approved  practice  in  the  eve- 
ning industrial  school  work  rather  than  with  administration,  and 
the  following  topics  are  discussed  in  the  order  indicated: 

1.  Pupils. 

2.  Courses  of  study. 

3.  Teachers. 

4.  Methods  of  instruction. 

5.  Buildings. 

6.  Equipment. 

7.  Organization  and  conduct. 

8.  Kesponsibilities,  opportunities,  and  duties  of  possible  cooper- 
ative agencies. 

These  are  the  component  factors  of  an  evening  school ;  upon  their 
interrelation  and  coordination  depends  its  success.  How  to  organ- 
ize these  and  how  to  teach  the  trade  worker  so  that  the  instruction 
may  be  actually  supplemental  to  his  day  employment  requires  ccm- 
stant  attention  to  all  these  elements,  and  a  clear  understanding  of 
needs,  aims,  and  methods.  Suggestions  made  under  each  topic  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  finalities.  In  this  type  of  education  we  are 
still  in  the  pioneer  experimental  stage;  there  are  no  fixed  practices 
applicable  to  all  situations,  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  charged  with 
the  administration  of  evening  schools  will  always  approach  the  task 
in  the  attitude  of  learners  rather  than  of  those  with  an  educational 
panacea. 

1.  PUPILS. 

Any  school  or  class  must  be  organized  to  give  instruction  to  in- 
dividuals. The  only  way  that  any  school  can  be  successfully  organ- 
ized is  to  ascertain  the  actual  needs  of  the  individuals  who  are  to 
receive  instruction.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  any  attempt 
to  give  education  to  mature  persons.  Therefore  in  considering  the 
pupils  who  may  make  up  evening  industrial  school  classes  we  need 
to  know  their  aims,  or  why  they  come  to  an  evening  school;  the 
time  which  they  have  available  for  the  work;  their  age;  their  en- 
trance qualifications:  for  what  periods  they  can  attend,  and  how 
they  may  be  grouped  for  instruction. 

AIMS  OF  PUPILS. 

Classes  may  be  recruited  from  all  persons  over  the  age  of  16  en- 
gaged in  trades  or  industrial  pursuits.  The  large  number  of  such 
persons,  and  the  great  variety  of  their  employment  invalidates  any 
attempt  to  generalize  concerning  their  aims  in  attending  classes. 

Prospective  students  may  be  roughly  classified  into  two  gi'oups: 
First,  those  who  know  what  they  wish  to  secure  from  the  school; 
and  second,  those  whose  experience  has  been  such  that  they  must 
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depend  npon  the  school  for  guidance  as  to  what  courses  are  be^st  cal- 
calated  to  increase  their  efficiency  and  enable  them  to  advance  in 
their  calling.  The  great  variety  of  employment  and  individual 
capacity  makes  impossible  any  scheme  of  vocational  training  which 
attempts  to  deal  with  workers  in  the  mass.  Only  by  studying  the 
workers  and  classifying  them  into  groups  according  to  their  needs 
can  they  be  effectively  trained.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  in 
general  the  workers  who  attend  evening  industrial  schools  will  have 
"  knocked  around  "  more  or  less  from  one  shop  to  another,  and  have 
learned  by  experience  what  the  trade  demands  of  them  and  what 
are  their  trade  deficiencies.  They  know  what  things  are  assets  and 
what  are  not.  They  have  been  encountering  varying  industrial  con- 
ditions and  have  learned  what  they  must  do  to  meet  them.  Their 
maturity  and  experience  have  developed  judgment  which,  with  a 
knowledge  of  their  needs,  enables  them  to  select  from  the  work  of 
the  school  the  courses  which  best  meet  their  needs.  They  come  in 
search  of  instruction  which  they  can  use  in  their  trades  and  which 
leads  to  better  pay  or  promotion  in  those  trades. 

TIME  AVAlXiABLE. 

The  men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  trade  or  industrial  pur- 
suits almost  always  work  long  hours  at  tasks  which  require  physical 
strength.  They  can  give  only  a  few  hours  a  week  to  the  school 
which  meets  in  the  evening.  Not  infrequently  they  have  families 
to  support.  Economic  necessity  presses  hard  upon  them  and  forces 
them  to  increase  to  the  utmost  their  earning  capacity.  They  have 
only  limited  time  in  which  to  secure  something  on  which  they  can 
realize  in  their  trade.  Unless  the  school  is  prepared  to  give  them 
something  on  which  they  can  realize,  it  fails. 

The  amount  of  time  available  will  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  pursuit  in  which  the  pupil  is  engaged  during  the  day  and  upon 
his  working  hours.  A  careful  study  should  be  made  of  the  pre- 
vailing shifts  in  the  community,  and  the  school  hours  should  be 
arranged  accordingly.  At  the  present  time  of  high  pressure  it  is 
customary  to  work  two  or  three  shifts  during  the  >'-4  hours,  and  if 
a  lai^e  number  of  persons  are  employed  in  night  shifts  there  is  no 
reason  why  evening  classes  should  not  be  organized,  to  be  held  in 
the  afternoon  or  even  in  the  moiTiing,  since,  as  has  been  explained, 
the  terra  "evening  school"  is  a  generic  term,  not  to  be  taken  to 
Siean  literally  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  or  after  sunset. 

The  time  of  the  trade  worker  being  thus  limited,  the  school  must 

not  waste  it.    In  many  industries  he  still  works  more  than  eight 

hoars  a  day,  and  in  others  he  is  frequently  called  upon  for  overtime. 

He  often  lives  at  a  distance  from  his  work  and  the  school  and  loses 
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xxvuch  time  in  coining  and  going.  The  trade  extension  school,  there- 
fore, ought  to  conserve  his  time  in  every  possible  way.  This  it  can 
do,  as  will  be  explained  later,  only  by  eliminating  from  the  course 
all  subjects  not  necessary  as  a  means  of  increasing  the4)upil's  trade 
efficiency,  by  so  organizing  the  work  that  he  can  easily  get  what  he 
needs  and  by  employing  direct  and  efficient  methods  of  teaching. 

GBOUFS  TO  BE  BEACHED. 

Generally,  then,  the  pupil  who  comes  from  the  trade  is  a  mature 
worker,  who  realizes  his  deficiencies.  Ordinarily  he  does  not  enroll 
in  an  evening  industrial  school  until  he  has  had  one  or  more  year's 
experience. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  the  variety  in  individual  employments  and 
the  diflFerences  in  individual  capactiy  make  difficult  a  classification 
into  groups,  such  as  is  necessary  for  instruction  purposes.  Such  a 
grouping  is,  nevertheless,  essential  for  effective  work. 

Evening  industrial  schools  have  proved  successful  in  reaching 
such  groups  of  workers  as  the  following : 

(a)  Specialized  machine  hands,  who,  while  running  one  machine 
wish  to  learn  how  to  operate  another;  such  as,  for  example,  the 
planer  hand,  who  wants  to  learn  to  operate  the  universal  grinder. 

(6)  Skilled  workmen,  who  because  of  the  progress  of  their  trade 
find  themselves  lacking  in  a  small  but  necessary  body  of  knowledge 
required  to  meet  new  demands  in  their  trade;  such  as,  for  example, 
the  printer  who  needs  instruction  as  to  how  to  match  colors,  and  how 
to  "  doctor  "  ink ;  or  the  piano  timer,  who  wishes  to  learn  the  con- 
struction and  mechanism  of  the  player  piano. 

(c)  Operatives  or  workers  in  the  low-grade  skilled  and  unskilled 
occupations,  where  there  are  "  tricks  of  the  trade  "  to  be  taught,  and 
best  ways  of  doing  things  which  the  shop  is  not  organized  to  teach. 
This  sort  of  instruction  commonly  calls  for  brief  courses^  and  for 
concrete,  direct,  and  specific  treatment  of  subject  matter. 

(d)  Workers  on  specialized  jobs,  desiring  instruction  to  meet  re- 
quirements on  th6  next  job  in  line  of  promotion ;  such  as,  for  example, 
the  cleaner  or  finisher  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry  who  wishes  to 
be  an  examiner  or  cloth  inspector.  The  unit  courses  in  rod  making 
in  the  furniture  industry  given  to  machine  hands  to  qualify  them  to 
become  cabinetmakers  also  illustrates  this  type  of  work. 

(e)  Groups  of  men  in  a  skilled  occupation,  who  are  desirous  of 
taking  training  brief  and  direct  in  character,  but  who  can  not  be  in- 
duced to  take  extended  courses. 

(/)  Persons  engaged  in  skilled  occupations,  who  wish  to  take  in- 
struction in  subjects  related  to  their  trade,  such  as  related  drawing, 
science,  or  mathematics. 
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{g)  Persons  of  superior  training  and  ambition,  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  carry  out  a  course  of  study  extending  over  2  or  3  years. 
Such  a  group  can  probably  be  recruited  only  in  cities  of  consider- 
able size  or  with  an  extensive  leading  industry. 

Study  of  the  needs  of  such  groups  of  workers  as  are  mentioned 
above  will  suggest  methods  of  meeting  these  needs.  Some  of  the 
methods  already  in  use,  particularly  those  dealing  with  the  more 
ambitious,  better  prepared,  and  more  special  workers  engaged  for  the 
most  part  in  highly  skilled  trades  have  long  stood  the  test  of  ex- 
perience. 

HINIHTJM  AND  USUAL  ENTBANCE  AGE. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  the  control- 
ling purpose  of  evening  industrial  schools  is  to  fit  for  useful  em- 
ployment persons  over  16  years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  the 
work  of  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit.  Generally  in  evening  indus- 
trial schools  the  entrance  age  of  pupils  will  be  considerably  higher 
than  the  minimum  required  by  law.  Average  age  thus  far  has,  in 
fact,  usually  been  around  28  or  24.  The  maturity  must  be  taken 
into  account  at  every  step  since  the  character  of  instruction,  methods 
of  organization,  and  discipline  must  be  such  as  will  attract  and  hold 
adult  workers. 

The  fact  that  the  instruction  must  be  supplemental  to  the  daily 
employment  is  a  limitation  tending  to  raise  average  age  of  pupils, 
because  in  many  of  the  States  youths  are  not  permitted  to  enter  most 
mechanical  trades  until  the  age  of  16,  and  do  not,  in  fact,  commonly 
take  up  such  employments  until  a  more  advanced  age.  Moreover, 
the  worker  does  not  commonly  appreciate  the  need  for  instruction 
untU  he  has  been  at  work  for  some  years. 

In  a  word,  the  men  and  women  to  be  reached  by  evening  industrial 
schools  are  no  longer  adolescents.  Their  maturity  and  experience 
have  developed  judgment  based  upon  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  their 
trades.  Upon  the  school  rests  the  responsibility  of  offering  practical 
courses.  The  workers  must  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  courses. 
They  will  come  to  the  school  in  search  of  instruction  which  they  can 
use  in  their  trades,  and  if  they  can  not  be  shown  that  the  instruction 
differs  from  that  given  to  immature  pupils  in  the  day  or  general 
evening  school  they  will  be  skeptical  of  its  value  to  thera. 

EKTBANCE  QUALIFICATIONS. 

Experience  in  a  vocation  should  be  the  chief  qualification  for  en- 
trance into  evening  industrial  classes.  The  mechanic  often  lacks 
formal  schooling.  Frequently  he  has  not  gone  further  than  the 
sixth  or  seventh  grade.    His  lack  of  schooling,  together  with  the 
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fact  that  such  schooling  as  he  has  had  is  too  remote  to  be  readily 
recalled,  means  that  the  scholarship  standards  of  the  evening  in- 
dustrial school  can  not  be  the  scholarship  standards  of  the  day 
school  or  of  the  general  evening  school.  Evening  industrial  courses 
should,  therefore,  not  be  based  upon  regular  school  standards  for 
admission,  since  the  requirement  of  an  ordinary  school  examina- 
tion would  automatically  shut  out  workers  for  whom  the  training 
is  specially  designed.  The  only  standard  for  admissi<Hi  should  be 
a  man's  fitness  to  proiSt  by  trade  instruction. 

JStTice  the  fitness  to  profit  by  the  trade  instruction  glv^n  is  the 
only  entrance  qualification  which  should  he  demanded^  it  will  he  nec- 
essary to  select  persons  with  approximately  the  same  amount  and 
kind  of  trade  experience.  This  selection  is  an  important  part  of 
the  administration  of  an  evening  industrial  school,  and  will  be  dealt 
with  later  in  the  bulletin  under  the  subject  "  Organization  and  con- 
duct "  of  evening  industrial  schools. 

DXr&ATION  OF  COTTBSES. 

Experience  goes  to  show  that  evening  schools  can  hold  the  ma- 
jority of  their  pupils  for  relatively  short  periods  of  continuous  in- 
struction, usually  not  longer  than  a  year.  Many  pupils  will  be 
unable  to  attend  regularly  even  for  a  full  year.  The  trade  worker 
shifts  about  from  comnmnity  to  community.  Many  workers,  like 
those  of  certain  nationalities  in  the  textile  industry,  are  migratory; 
others,  as  for  example,  mechanics  in  the  building  trade  shift  from 
place  to  place  with  the  demand  of  the  labor  market.  In  view  of 
these  limitations,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where  it  is  clear  that  an 
unusually  ambitious  group  can  be  held  together,  the  work  for  even- 
ing industrial  schools  must  be  given  in  units  extending  over  rela- 
tively short  terms,  keeping  it  always  in  mind  that  whenever  possible 
there  should  be  a  sequence  of  courses,  which  will  enable  the  few  who 
can  give  the  time  required  to  secure  as  complete  a  training  as 
possible. 

No  minimum  or  maximum  nimiber  of  hours  instruction  is  provided 
in  the  Federal  act.  Some  States  provide  by  law  that  evening  schools 
must  be  in  session  for  a  stated  minimum  number  of  nights  if  the  dis- 
tricts maintaining  them  may  participate  in  school  funds.  This  or- 
ganization for  a  given  number  of  nights,  say  80  or  100,  need  not  in- 
terfere with  the  organization  of  the  school  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  this  bulletin,  since  a  series  of  units  can  be 
organized  to  be  given  within  the  period  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  evening  schools,  and  the  school  can  deal  with  successive  groups  of 
workers,  of  whom  a  number  will  probably  begin  the  work  and  con- 
tinue it  throughout  the  year  with  successive  groups.    Short  courses 
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can  be  arranged  in  a  sequence,  of  which  workers  may  take  as  many 
as  may  be  advantageous  for  them. 

While  the  Federal  board  believes  that  an  evening  school  can  best 
be  conducted  in  the  manner  indicated  above  by  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  limited  amount  of  time  available,  it  wishes  to  point  out  at 
this  place  that  the  length  of  the  courses  offered  will  not  be  made  a 
measure  of  their  approval.  Practically  the  only  requirement,  other 
than  that  of  aige,  is  that  the  instruction  shall  be  supplemental  to  the 
daily  employment.  It  is  important,  however,  that  a  community 
should  make  a  careful  study  of  the  needs  of  its  own  workers  and 
should  arrange  evening  courses  so  as  to  reach  the  largest  possible 
number. 

2.  COTTBSES  OF  STITDY. 

Given  a  group  of  trade  or  industrial  workers  seeking  instruction 
to  better  fit  them  for  their  work,  what  work  shall  be  given? 

The  answer  to  this  question  gives  the  courses  of  study.  It  will 
be  evident,  when  the  very  large  number  of  trade  or  industrial  pur- 
suits for  which  it  is  possible  to  give  supplementary  instruction  is 
taken  into  consideration,  that  this  bulletin  can  deal  only  with  gen- 
eral guiding  principles.  In  the  appendix,  however,  will  be  found 
a  number  of  courses  which  have  been  tried  successfully,  and  which 
serve  to  illustrate  specfic  applications  of  the  general  principles  indi- 
cated here. 

The  sections  following  undertake  an  explanation  of  the  tenn 
^^supplemental  to  the  daily  employment,"  a  consideration  of  the 
relative  values  of  ehort  and  long  courses,  and  a  consideration  of 
the  modifications  necessary  to  meet  particular  needs  of  individuals. 

SUPPLEILENTAL  TO  THE  DAILY  EMFLOYHENT. 

This  term  has  many  times  been  misunderstood.  On  first  consid- 
eration it  seems  to  narrow  the  scope  of  evening  school  work  by 
excluding  from  evening  industrial  classes  persons  not  engaged  in 
the  specific  occupations  for  which  supplemental  instruction  is  given. 
To  understand  the  term  it  may  be  well  at  this  place  to  consider 
briefly  the  two  kinds  of  evening  industrial  school  work  possible. 
First,  some  schoolmen  advocate  the  teaching  in  evening  schools  of 
the  beginnings  of  a  trade  to  any  group  of  persons  wluxtever  their 
day  employment.  Evening  industrial  classes  of  this  type  are  usually 
known  as  trade  preparatory  or  trade  changing  classes.  Where  in- 
struction is  supplemental,  it  is  known  as  trade  extension,  and  it  is 
this  latter  only  which  can  receive  any  benefits  from  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  distribution  to  the  several  States  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act. 
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There  must  be  no  vagueness  of  aim  in  the  evening  industrial  school 
giving  trade  extension  work.  Its  aim  is  to  provide  instruction  sup- 
plemental to  the  daily  employment  which  will  prove  a  trade  asset 
to  the  person  taking  the  work.  This  bulletin  need  not  go  into  anj 
extended  discussion  concerning  trade  changing  courses  and  trade 
preparatory  courses,  since  the  act  itself  limits  the  work  which  maj 
receive  Federal  aid  to  one  type  of  evening  classes  only,  namely,  trade 
extension  classes.  Trade  changing  courses  are  designed  for  persons 
who  wish  to  change  from  the  trade  or  occupation  they  are  in  to 
some  other  which  they  believe  they  can  pursue  with  greater  success. 
These  trade  changing  courses  are  similar  to  trade  preparatory 
courses,  the  only  difference  in  practical  conduct  being  that  the  trade 
preparatory  courses  are  usually  attended  by  more  immature  persons 
who  have  followed  no  trade  or  calling  which  has  any  opportunities 
for  advancement. 

A  trade  extension  evening  industrial  school  must  distinguish  be- 
tween courses  that  are  an  integral  part  of  the  trade,  and  those  that 
have  only  an  incidental  relationship  to  it,  as  for  example,  courses  in 
motor  construction  for  machinists,  and  courses  in  the  same  subject 
for  electricians. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  satisfactory  teaching  in 
a  trade  subject  can  not  be  done  in  a  class  which  is  not  organized  on. 
the  basis  of  a  common  trade  experience.  It  would  be  impossible,  for 
example,  to  formulate  a  course  for  a  class  in  machine-shop  practice 
to  which  were  admitted  machinists,  chauffeurs,  engineers,  and  pat- 
tern makers,  for  the  reason  that  their  trade  experience  has  be^i  so 
varied  that  there  is  no  commoin  basis  for  instruction. 

To  clarify  the  aim  of  instruction  for  women  as  well  as  for  men, 
the  various  groups  to  be  taught  should  be  segregated  and  organized 
on  the  basis  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  instruction  is  intended. 
Courses  in  the  diversified  duties  connected  with  the  maintenance  and 
care  of  a  home  and  family,  such  as  general  housekeeping,  household 
accounting,  house  furnishing,  marketing,  home  nursing,  cooking,  and 
sewing,  should  be  formulated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  factors  of 
experience  common  to  the  groups  of  homemakers  for  which  each 
course  is  prepared.  It  should  satisfy  their  desires  as  well  as  meet 
their  needs.  These  classes  should  be  taught  by  women  of  practical 
experience,  with  a  mastery  of  the  subject,  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  types  of  homes  represented,  and  a  sincere  sympathy  for  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  which  must  be  faced  by  the  mother  or  the 
manager  of  a  home.  Trade  courses  for  women  on  the  other  hand, 
like  trade  courses  for  men  should  be  organized  from  tiie  standpoint 
of  the  needs  of  the  trade  worker  and  the  requirements  of  the  industry. 
A  course  in  sewing  that  would  be  adapted  to  home  use  would  prob- 
ably fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  trade  wort 
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THE  COtTBSE  MUST  KEET  THE  NEEDS  OE  FABTICTJIiAB  GBOUPS. 

It  follows  from  the  requirement  that  instruction  shall  be  supple- 
mental to  the  daily  employment  that  the  course  of  study  shall  be 
formulated  to  meet  the  needs  of  particular  groups.  These  needs 
can  be  uncovered  only  by  a  study  of  the  industries  in  the  community, 
and  of  the  opportunities  for  instruction  provided  by  the  industries 
themselves,  and  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
anxious  for  self-improvement.  When  these  things  have  been  ascer- 
tained it  is  not  difficult  to  formulate  a  plan  for  work.  Nevertheless, 
the  course  as  finally  prepared  should  be  used  only  as  a  guide.  The 
variety  of  experience  and  ability  developed  in  any  particular  group 
of  pupils  will  necessitate  individual  instruction,  and  the  success 
of  the  class  will  depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  teacher's  ability 
to  meet  individual  needs  after  the  group  has  begun  work.  The 
course  of  study  chosen  for  a  particular  group  should  definitely  state 
the  particular  parts  of  a  trade  to  be  taught,  and  should  leave  much 
latitude  for  instruction  in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  class.  The 
course  of  study  may  be  likened  to  the  charting  of  a  sea  route  from 
one  port  to  another.  There  is  definitely  laid  out  the  route  and  its 
terminals,  but  owing  to  the  variations  of  wind  and  weather,  current 
and  tide,  it  is  necessary  for  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  make  daily 
observations  and  calculations  in  order  to  know  where  he  is  and  to 
direct  his  ship  according  to  the  results  of  the  calculations  he  makes 
as  the  result  of  the  data  secured  from  these  observations.  The  course 
of  study  charts  the  sea  of  experience  to  be  covered  from  the  port  of 
little  experience  in  the  trade  to  the  port  of  greater  experience,  and 
the  instructor,  like  the  captain,  must  make  his  daily  observations  and 
from  these  observations  must  calculate  and  set  down  in  lesson  plans 
the  daily  direction  he  must  give  to  his  class. 

LONG  AND  SHOET  TEEM  COtJESES. 

The  Federal  act  sets  neither  the  maximum  nor  minimum  number  of 
hours  for  evening  school  instruction,  and  the  Federal  board  leaves  it 
entirely  to  a  State  board  of  education  to  determine  what  shall  be 
the  length  of  the  course  of  instruction.  It  is  clear  that  the  length  for 
which  it  should  be  planned  will  depend  upon  several  factors.  Among 
these  are : 

(a)  The  size  of  the  community  and  the  number  of  icorlcers  in  the 
trade. — In  the  larger  cities  it  is  possible  to  recruit  sufficient  numbers 
of  trade  workers  for  evening  school  classes  to  make  relatively  easy 
a  segregation  into  groups  with  a  common  trade  experience.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  possible  also  to  organize  both  long  and  short 
courses  and  to  provide  for  a  sequence  of  short  courses  extending  over 
a  year  or  more,  thus  providing  work  for  those  who  can  attend  schor' 
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for  a  limited  period  only,  as  well  as  for  those  who  can  give  up  a 
number  of  evenings  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

(6)  The  character  of  the  occupation  taught, — ^The  trade  and  re- 
lated subject  content  of  some  semiskilled  and  unskilled  industrial  em- 
ployments is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  organization  of  courses 
extending  over  long  periods,  but  in  these  cases  supplemental  instruc- 
tion can  be  given  in  short  courses.  The  content  of  skilled  trades  is 
such  that  it  can  be  given  in  longer  courses,  sometimes  of  one,  two,  or 
three  years.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  most  highly  skilled  trades, 
however,  the  instruction  can  be  broken  up  into  short  units,  requiring 
relatively  short  periods  of  attendance. 

{c)  The  character  of  the  work  given. — In  certain  cases  it  may  be 
possible  to  organize  evening  industrial  work  which  is  supplemental 
to  the  work  in  certain  allied  occupations,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
interpretation  of  architectural  drawings  for  men  employed  in  the 
various  building  trades.  This  coui-se  might  be  given  to  advantage 
in  a  longer  term  than  would  be  possible  if  the  course  were  given  to 
teach  a  particular  part  of  one  of  these  trades,  such  as,  for  example, 
saw  filing  for  carpenters.  Usually  the  subjects  which  may  be  called 
related  subjects,  such  as  drawing,  mathematics,  and  science,  can  be 
organized  for  a  greater  number  of  nights  than  can  particular  phases, 
of  shop  work  dealing  only  with  special  operations. 

{d)  The  availability  of  sufficient  and  satlsfactoi^y  equipment. — It 
is  only  in  the  larger  cities  that  there  can  be  found  the  variety  of 
equipment  necessary  to  make  available  a  sufficient  number  of  differ- 
ent machines  to  enable  classes  to  be  organized  for  effective  work  in 
a  large  number  of  subjects.  The  typical  school  machine  shop,  for 
example,  available  for  evening  industrial  work  would  necessitate 
the  organization  of  longer  terms  with  provision  for  individual  in- 
struction. In  this  connection  the  merits  of  short  courses  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  Since  the  instruction  must  be  largely  individual, 
students  should  be  welcomed  up  to  the  limit  of  the  machines  avail- 
able, and  can  be  wished  Godspeed  after  they  have  secured  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  a  particular  machine,  even  if 
they  have  attended  for  a  few  nights  only.  In  other  words,  when 
a  course  is  organized  probably  with  the  use  of  only  a  general  shop 
equipment,  the  registration  for  the  work  should  be  a  continuous 
process,  and  the  completion  of  the  imits  of  work  will  be  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

SHOBT  tJNIT  COXJItSES. 

The  Federal  board  believes  that  no  matter  what  the  length  of 
the  term  may  be,  the  most  effective  course  or  study  can  be  organized 
on  the  basis  of  short  units.  The  "  short-unit  course  "  is  recognized 
as  a  relative  term,  and  may  be  used  to  describe,  for  example,  a 
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course  in  testing  and  experimenting  on  lubrication  for  automobile 
mechanics  which  could  be  given  in  5  lessons;  and,  also,  a  course  of 
100  lessons  in  elementary  building  construction  drafting  for  archi- 
tectural draftsmen. 

While  there  should  be,  wherever  possible,  a  series  of  short  courses 
an-anged  in  a  progressive  sequence,  nevertheless  each  of  these  is  a 
series  of  lessons  and  should  be  a  complete  unit  in  itself.  Each  unit 
should  be  open  to  all  workers  who  can  prove  themselves,  from  their 
experience,  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  that  particular  part  of 
the  series  regardless  of  their  prior  school  attendance.  Promotion 
on  completion  of  any  part  of  evening  industrial  work  should  be 
based  upon  trade  efficiency  only. 

Teaching  the  worker  from  the  standpoint  of  deferred  values 
means  present  preparation  for  assumed  future  needs.  Instruction 
which  does  not  draw  its  subject  matter  from  experience  always  tends 
to  become  abstract.  The  average  industrial  worker  is  not  fitted  either 
by  experience  or  by  training  to  acquire  knowledge  through  abstract 
instruction.  Moreover,  he  usually  comes  to  the  school  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  a  present  and  not  a  future  need,  and  he  will  not 
often  submit  to  the  preparatory  drill  which  always  accompanies 
teaching  from  the  standpoint  of  deferred  values.  These  immediate 
values  can  be  given  by  means  of  the  short  unit  courses.  The  short 
unit  course  puts  up  a  trade  asset  when  it  includes  only  what  has  been 
passed  upon  by  men  in  the  trade  and  found  to  be  of  practical  value ; 
and  when  material  thus  selected  is  taught  by  a  practical  teacher 
with  reference  to  its  adaptability  to  the  trade  needs  of  tlie  particu- 
lar group  for  whom  the  course  is  intended.  The  various  courses 
in  machine-shop  mathematics,  given  in  the  appendix,  illustrate 
how  courses  in  this  subject,  under  the  short  unit  system,  can  be  made 
of  practical  value  to  the  worker.  These  courses,  it  will  be  under- 
stood, need  not  be  used  in  exactly  the  form  in  which  thoy  are  given 
here,  but  can  be  modified  to  meet  specific  requirements. 

Courses  organized  as  short  units  economize  the  time  of  the  pupil 
by  eliminating  all  unnecessary  preparatory  work  and  all  work 
that  does  not  apply  to  his  specific  need,  and  by  arranging  a  flexible 
program  that  will  permit  him  to  begin  his  work  at  the  point  of  his 
greatest  need.  If  he  is  a  draftsman  and  wants  to  understand  the 
meaning  and  use  of  formulas,  he  is  not  compelled  to  take  first  a 
general  course  in  algebra. 

The  worker  in  the  trade  who  has  had  a  limited  academic  training 
ifi,  therefore,  not  excluded  from  the  short  unit  course  on  account  of 
his  lack  of  schooling.  He  is  admitted  on  trial  to  the  course  on 
the  basis  of  his  previous  experience,  the  nature  of  his  need,  and  his 
probable   ability   to  profit   by   the   instruction.     These   should   be 
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determined  by  a  conference  between  the  prospective  pupil  and  the 
instructor. 

In  some  cases  admission  requirements  to  a  particular  course  may 
be  satisfied  by  knowledge  gained  through  occupational  experience, 
while  in  others  it  may  have  been  gained  in  previous  courses  taken. 
Wlien  the  interview  between  instructor  and  pupil  discloses  that  the 
fundamental  knowledge  has  been  acquired  in  either  way,  the  appli- 
cant should  be  admitted. 

Courses  planned  on  .the  basis  of  long  and  continuous  attendance 
frequently  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  industrial  worker  because, 
first,  many  workers  hesitate  to  enroll  for  a  long  course  who  would 
be  attracted  by  a  short  course;  and,  second,  because  the  instruction 
in  long  coui'ses  is  likely  to  proceed  in  too  leisurely  a  manner,  which 
repels  the  student  who  feels  that  he  is  not  getting  what  he  wants 
quickly  enough,  whereas  the  short  course  compels  direct  and  intensive 
teaching,  and  satisfies  the  demand  on  the  student's  part  for  inmie- 
diate  utility.  For  both  of  these  reasons  the  average  attendance  upon 
a  series  of  short  unit  courses  is  likely  to  be  better  than  upon  a  long 
term  course. 

The  short  course  recognizes  this  situation  and  meets  the  difficulty 
(1)  by  making  the  unit  so  small  that  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  com- 
plete it  within  the  time  the  school  can  probably  hold  him,  and  (2) 
by  dealing  with  one  specific  thing  in  each  course.  Organizing  the 
course  as  a  short  unit  makes  the  instruction  complete  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  therefore  more  effective.  If  the  unit  course  is  laid  out 
for  10  lessons  the  pupil  who  remains  through  the  course  gets  all 
the  school  has  to  offer  upon  the  specific  topic,  which  is  probably 
much  more  than  he  would  get  from  10  lessons  in  a  course  on  the 
same  subject  laid  out  to  cover  a  year.  By  limiting  the  course  to  one 
specific  thing,  the  effort  of  the  pupil  is  concentrated  upon  one  subject 
instead  of  being  dissipated  among  several,  as  it  would  be  in  the 
general  course.  This  results  in  more  regular  attendance,  in  more 
intensive  work,  and  in  a  corresponding  gain  in  efficiency. 

Experience  shows  that  short  unit  courses  arranged  in  sequence 
hold  pupils  in  school  better  than  do  the  long  courses,  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  a  definite  accomplishment  is  an  incentive  to  further 
attendance. 

Furthermore,  courses  organized  under  the  unit  system  enable  the 
school  to  discover  new  groups  to  be  served.  In  everj-  community 
there  is  always  a  great  deal  of  vagueness  as  to  what  the  school  is 
doing.  Many  whom  the  school  should  serve  are  never  reached, 
because  the  courses  have  been  advertised  in  such  general  terms  that 
workers  do  not  understand  what  definite  aims  are  comprehended. 
If  unit  courses  are  offered  in  terms  of  probable  group  needs,  and 
advertised  in  language  that  is  readily  understood  by  the  workers 
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they  are  intended  to  serve,  now  groups  will  be  discovered  whoso 
existence  has  been  unsuspected. 

In  a  word,  the  unit  system  is  flexible.  It  meets  the  needs  both 
of  the  worker  who  wishes  help  in  some  particular  requirement  of 
his  trade,  but  who  can  not  take  an  extended  course  and  of  the  worker 
who  wishes  a  complete  course.  The  pupil  can  break  in  to  the  work 
at  the  point  of  his  need,  get  the  help  he  seeks,  ancf  then  withdraw. 
If  he  has  other  needs,  to  satisfy  them  he  has  only  to  repeat  the 
process,  and  by  taking  units  enough  he  can  get  a  well-rounded 
training. 

COTTBSES  EXTENBING  THUOlXaH  THE  YEAB. 

Although  the  Federal  board  believes  that  the  short  unit  course 
as  above  described  provides  the  most  satisfactory  course  of  study 
and  form  of  organization  for  an  evening  industrial  school,  it  realizes 
that  some  schools  have  been  successful  in  giving  trade-extension 
courses  extending  over  relatively  long  periods.  The  suggestions  so 
far  given  can,  however,  be  used  in  formulating  a  course  of  any 
length.  Whether  a  course  is  prepared  for  a  few  nights  or  for  a 
large  number  of  nights,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  occupation  for 
which  supplementary  instruction  is  to  be  given  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. In  the  case  of  a  short-unit  course  one  particular  part  of  the 
trade  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  course.  In  the  longer  course  there 
may  be  an  attempt  to  include  many  of  the  operations,  and  in  fact 
it  may  be  planned  to  cover  an  entire  trade  or  occupation.  The  prob- 
lem, then,  really  becomes  one  of  selecting  the  skills  and  knowledge 
which  are  to  be  developed  and  of  determining  upon  an  appropriate 
teaching  sequence.  The  longer  course  is  written  for  a  group  which 
is  expected  to  stay  in  school  for  a  considerable  period  and  do  con- 
secutive work.  In  many  of  the  successful  evening  industrial  schools 
organized  on  a  basis  of  one  or  more  years'  instruction  there  is  the 
greatest  freedom  as  to  registration  and  attendance,  and  a  careful 
study  is  made  of  the  trade  assets  of  the  prospective  student  before 
he  is  placed  in  the  course. 

COTTBSES  FOB  PERSONS  FBOM  CLOSELY  RELATED  TRADES. 

Sometimes  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  community  where 
evening  industrial  work  is  to  be  given  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure 
a  large-enough  enrollment  to  warrant  the  establislinient  of  an  evening 
school  class  in  a  particular  trade.  It  may  be  possible  to  arrange  a 
course  which  will  give  instruction  supplementary  to  the  daily  em- 
ployment to  persons  from  closely  allied  occupations,  but  the  funda- 
mental consideration  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  instruction  in  the 
evening  schools  under  discussion  must  be  of  demonstrable  value  in 
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the  daily  occupation  to  the  pupils  taking  the  work,  i.  e.,  the  work 
must  be  truly  supplemental. 

An  example  of  this  kind  of  a  course  may  bo  taken  from  the  group  of 
building  trades.  It  is  entirely  practicable  to  arrange  a  course  in 
reading  architectural  drawings  for  carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers, 
plumbers,  and  electricians  which  would  provide  instruction  of  value 
to  a  class  composed  of  men  from  all  of  these  trades.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  understood  that  the  aim  of  the  course  would  not  be  to 
make  draftsmen  but  to  enable  the  carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers, 
plumbei*s,  and  electricians  to  learn  to  read  and  to  understand  the 
drawings  which  are  used  by  them  in  their  daily  work.  Another 
illustration  might  be  taken  from  the  drafting  trades  themselves.  In 
every  large  or  even  moderately  large  industrial  community  there  are 
ft  large  niunber  of  persons  engaged  in  drafting  as  an  occupation. 
There  are  architectural  draftsmen,  machine-shop  designers,  drafts- 
men for  cabinet  work,  for  electrical  and  for  other  kinds  of  work. 
Here  the  finer  technique  of  drafting  can  be  made  the  basis  of  work 
and  the  aim  can  be  that  of  improving  the  men  in  their  daily  occupa- 
tion of  drafting  in  any  of  its  various  branches. 

KINDS  OF  WOBK  TO  BE  FBOVTDEI). 

There  are  two  kinds  of  vocational  work  possible  in  an  evening  in- 
dustrial school;  namely,  shopwork  and  related-subjects  work.  The 
former  requires  an  equipment  adequate  in  amount  and  modem  in 
character,  and  is  largely  concerned  with  the  actual  handling  of  ma- 
chines and  the  manipulation  of  materials.  The  latter  is  concerned 
with  a  consideration  of  the  related  science,  drawing,  and  mathe- 
matics. The  first  is  concerned  with  the  "  how,"  the  second  with  the 
"  why."  The  second  can  be  given  with  little  equipment  and  in  an 
ordinary  classroom. 

SHOFWOBX. 

It  is  not  required  by  the  Federal  act  that  the  course  of  study  in 
an  evening  school  sliall  plan  for  practical  work  on  a  useful  or  pro- 
ductive basis.  Much  successful  evening  instruction  can  approximate 
this  kind  of  work  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  peirsons  taking 
shopwork  in  an  evening  school  are  actually  engaged  in  production  on 
a  scale  which  the  school  can  not  and  should  not  undertake.  The 
evening-school  shopwork  can  be  conducted  on  the  exercise  basis  to  a 
much  greater  extent  with  better  results  than  is  advisable  in  a  day 
school,  since  the  pupils  in  attendance  are  familiar  with  the  productive 
side,  and  desire  to  perfect  themselves  in  particular  operations  or  to 
learn  new  ones  which  will  lead  to  opportunities  for  promotion  or  to 
a  greater  round  of  experience  in  the  chosen  trade. 
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It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  related  work  and 
ibopwork  for  evening  schools  are  mutually  exclusive  terms.  In  every 
well-conducted  evening-school  shop  much  related-subjects  work  is 
taught  both  by  individual  and  by  group  instruction.  The  machines 
may  be  stopped  and  the  men  given  short  talks  on  basic  principles 
which  should  be  understood  by  all.  The  shops  are  often  equipped 
so  that  the  men  in  attendance  can  be  called  to  a  corner  of  the  room, 
where  a  blackboard  is  available,  where  sketches  may  be  made  and 
explained,  and  where  mathematical  calculations  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  pupils  may  be  undertaken. 

BELATED  SXTBJEGTS  WOBK. 

If  the  occupation  for  which  evening  school  instruction  is  to  be 
given  requires  mathematics,  drawing,  or  science,  for  a  workman  to 
be  known  as  a  master  of  his  trade,  it  is  possible  ahd  desirable  to  give 
courses  in  these  subjects.  1^  is  not  to  be  understood  from  this  state- 
ment, however,  that  any  of  these  subjects  as  ordinarily  formulated  in 
secondary  schools  can  be  given  in  an  evening  industrial  school.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit,  for  example, 
which  would  require  a  knowledge  of  algebra  through  quadratics, 
such  as  is  required  in  college  entrance  examinations,  or  a  knowledge 
of  demonstrational  geometry,  or  of  trigonometry,  or  of  calculus. 
There  are,  however,  trades  which  use  facts  taken  from  these  branches 
of  mathematics.  Problems  and  demonstrations  selected  according 
to  their  usefulness  in  specific  trades  may  be  properly  considered  as 
constituting  the  mathematics  of  those  trades,  and  may  be  taught  in 
evening  classes.  Similarly  there  are  facts  in  science  which  may  be 
organized  in  courses  of  trade  science.  Such  courses,  organized  by 
the  instructor,  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  group  being 
taught. 

STtTDY  OUT  OF  HOUBS. 

There  will  always  be  found  in  large  industrial  communities  a  con- 
siderable number  of  workers  engaged  in  a  trade  or  industrial  occu- 
pation who  are  able,  either  through  previous  training  or  through 
persevenence  to  do  independent  work.  An  evidence  of  this  is  the 
large  enrollment  in  correspondence  schools  and  the  completion  of 
courses  of  study  under  adverse  conditions.  Such  correspondence 
courses  are  given  under  public  auspices  by  the  university  extension 
department  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  by  Dunwoody 
Institute,  by  extension  departments  of  the  universities  of  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  and  by  other  agencies.  The  courses  of  study,  especi- 
ally in  related  subjects,  may  be  arranged  so  that  the  individuals  tak- 
ing the  work  may  meet  at  intervals,  say  once  a  week,  and  the  work 
j91ay.be  so  planned  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  course  will 
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require  the  preparation  of  work  at  other  times  than  when  the  sdiool 
is  in  session.  The  work  would  of  necessity  be  largely  individual  and 
the  classes  would  usually  be  small  in  numbers  enrolled.  The  courses 
would  be  more  advanced  than  would  be  the  case  in  evening  schools 
where  no  work  other  than  that  carried  on  in  the  classroom  or  shop 
is  expected.  To  be  efficient  such  a  home-study  plan  would  necessitate 
the  preparation  of  detailed  lesson  sheets  containing  directions  for 
work  and  giving  specific  problems  for  solution. 

Correspondence  courses  in  related  trade  subjects  can  be  organized 
and  evening  classes  of  the  kind  suggested  above  might  be  recruited 
from  the  persons  in  a  community  actually  taking  such  correspond- 
ence courses.  The  weekly  conference  would  provide  much  assistance 
in  helping  the  pupil  to  persevere  in  the  ambition  which  has  led  him 
to  take  up  the  correspondence  work. 

3*  TEA 


The  qualifications,  selection,  certification,  pay,  and  improvement 
of  evening  industrial-school  teachers  must  have  careful  considera- 
tion. Unless  a  teacher  well  qualified  for  the  work  is  secured,  the 
class  is  doomed  to  failure  before  its  organization.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  teachers  of  evening  work  will  deal  with  adults, 
whose  attendance  is  voluntary,  and  whose  practical  experience  en- 
ables them  to  tell  in  a  short  time  whether  the  teacher  is  ^^  putting 
across  "  instruction  which  is  of  value. 

QUAUFICATION  OF  TEACHEBS.. 

Experience  in  the  vocation  which  is  to  be  taught  is  an  essential 
qualification  for  all  trade  or  industrial  teachers.  Absolute  mastery 
of  the  part  of  the  trade  taught  in  each  of  the  several  units  is  the  prime 
qualification  of  the  teacher  of  each  unit.  A  course  in  telephone  repair 
consisting  of  several  units  might  conceivably  require  as  many  teachers 
as  there  were  units  in  the  complete  course.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
the  trade  experience  or  qualification  in  years,  since  the  variation  from 
trade  to  trade  in  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  master  a  trade  is  so 
great.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  in  general,  if  three  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  actual  work  of  a  trade, or  industrial  pursuit  is  re- 
quired as  a  preliminary  qualification,  one  step  will  have  been  taken 
to  exclude  inadequately  prepared  teachers.  Ways  should  be  left  open, 
however,  to  secure  persons  who  have  had  unusual  opportunities  for 
preparation  and  experience  in  particular  parts  of  a  trade  offered  as 
evening-school  subjects. 

Trade  knowledge  is  not,  however,  the  only  qualification  which 
the  evening-school  teacher  should  possess.  It  is  the  sine  qua  non 
to  which  the  other  qualifications  must  be  added.    To  be  success- 
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ful,  the  evening-school  teacher  must  be  not  only  a  master  of  his 
ti*ade,  but  also  in  good  standing  among  his  fellow  craftsmen.  He 
should  be  a  man  of  good  personality  and  in  vigorous  health.  He 
should  be  experienced  in  handling  men  and  know  how  to  reach  (hem. 

SELECTXCir  OF  TEACHEBS. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  matter  of  se- 
lection of  the  right  man  to  conduct  a  particular  evening-school  class 
is  of  great  importance.  Unless  such  a  man  can  be  found  the  class 
should  not  be  organized.  The  selection  of  a  teacher  forms  an  im- 
portant activity  of  the  organization  of  Qvening  schools,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  organization  in  another  place  in  this 
bulletin  that  preparation  for  the  starting  of  classes  has  much  to  do 
with  success  after  they  are  organized. 

Usually  evening-school  teachers  will  be  selected  from  the  workers 
in  the  industry,  and  from  the  residents  of  the  community.  Except 
in  the  rare  cases,  where  the  shop  teachers  or  the  related  subjects 
teachers  from  the  day  school  are  prepared  to  give  the  instruction, 
the  teacher  must  be  a  man  who  is  experienced  in  the  work  he  is  to 
teach  and  who  retains  a  connection  with  the  trade.  The  persons 
responsible  for  his  selection  should  make  a  thorough  canvass  of  the 
community,  prepare  a  list  of  eligible  persons,  make  an  investigation 
of  their  records  of  experience,  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  by 
their  employers  and  fellow  workmen,  and  have  personal  interviews. 
The  "  lame  ducks  "  of  industry  can  not  make  good  teachers  and  the 
fund  for  such  an  important  work  should  never  be  considered  as 
"easy  money." 

Th«:ire  should  be  the  closest  possible  correlation  between  the  teacher- 
training  plan  established  in  a  State  and  the  community  selecting 
evening  vocational  teachers.  Many  of  the  States  have  included  in 
the  teacher-training  plan  the  work  of  recruiting  persons  from  in- 
dustry for  teaching  positions.  Where  such  a  State  list  has  been 
established  selection  from  it  should  be  made  whenever  possible. 

CEBTXnCATION  OF  TEACHEBS. 

State  boards  of  education  should  allow  reasonable  latitude  to  local 
school  authorities  in  selecting  the  best  persons  available  for  evening- 
school  work.  Any  scheme  for  certification  should  be  sufficiently 
flexible  to  meet  widely  varying  needs.  There  can  be  no  satisfactory 
certification  based  upon  uniform  written  examinations  for  all  can- 
didates and  for  all  types  of  schools.  Any  scheme  of  formal  cer- 
tification would  make  it  hard  to  attract  desirable  persons  to  the 
evening-school  teaching  work. 
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Since  most  of  the  States  have  laws  which  require  that  all  teachers 
in  public  schools  shall  hold  legal  certificates,  some  plan  should  be 
devised  which  will  permit  the  issuance  of  certificates  to  meet  tiie 
special  needs  of  evening-school  work.  Such  a  plan  might  provide 
that: 

(1)  A  certificate  should  be  issued  which  is  good  only  during  the 
time  a  particular  class  is  to  be  in  session. 

(2)  A  certificate  should  indicate  on  its  face  the  particular  time 
ft)r  which  it  is  valid,  and  the  particular  subject  which  the  holder  is 
to  teach. 

(3)  A  certificate  should  not  be  renewable,  but  should  be  issued 
de  novo  for  each  period  orf  employment.  Under  certain  conditions 
where  an  instructor  shows  unusual  ability  and  success,  the  certificate 
may  be  issued  for  a  period  of  several  years,  but  never  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

(4)  A  certificate  to  teach  the  shopwork  or  the  related  work  in  a 
unit  trade  school  or  class  will  usually  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the 
fitness  of  the  holder  for  similar  work  in  evening  schools. 

FAY  OF  TEACHEBS. 

A  community  should  pay  a  wage  sufiicient  to  attract  to  the  even- 
ing industrial  school  service  those  best  qualified.  In  fixing  upon 
a  rate  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  pay  can  not  be  for  the  actual 
number  of  hours  of  instruction  alone.  In  order  to  do  effective  even- 
ing-school work  the  teacher  must  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  plan- 
ning for  the  work  of  actual  instruction.  In  many  cases,  indeed, 
as  much  time  must  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  lesson  sheets,  the 
distribution  of  material,  the  individual  records  of  the  pupils,  and 
to  other  such  matters  as  is  given  to  classroom  or  shopwork.  When 
teachers  are  hired  for  the  work  they  ought  to  understand  that  it  is 
not  a  "  two-hours-a-night  job,"  but  a  job  to  which  must  be  given  all 
the  time  necessary  to  do  a  good  piece  of  work. 

IMFBOVEHENT  OF  TEACHEKS. 

Every  community  which  employs  any  considerable  number  of 
evening  industrial  teachers  should  take  steps  to  help  the  teachers  to 
do  better  work  while  in  service.  This  is  really  a  part  of  the  super- 
vision work,  and  will  be  further  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
subjects  of  organization  and  conduct  of  schools.  Wherever  possible, 
the  services  of  the  institution  selected  by  the  State  board  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects  should  be  se- 
cured in  assisting  in  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.  For  a 
long  time  to  come,  it  is  probable  that  an  adequate  supply  of  trained 
teachers  can  not  be  secured  for  evening-school  work,  when  we  take 
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into  consideration  the  fact  that  this  training  must  be  given  to  work- 
ers from  the  trades  or  industrial  pursuits  usually  in  evening  exten- 
sion classes  and  in  short  terms. 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  improve  teachers  in  service,  the  same 
care  must  be  taken  to  give  specific  and  direct  help  to  the  teachers 
themselves  who  are  being  '^improved''  as  is  taken  to  provide  for 
the  pupils  of  the  evening  industrial  schools  specific  and  direct  trade 
knowledge  or  skill.  The  man  recently  recruited  from  the  trade  often 
fails  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  body  of  knowledge  known  as  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  class  organization,  discipline,  etc.,  which  he  can 
acquire,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  pedagogue  who  is  teaching 
teachers  fails  often  to  recognize  that  the  psychology,  the  methods 
of  secondary  education,  the  history  of  education,  and  the  discipline 
in  day  schools  bear  little  relationship,  in  the  terms  in  which  they 
are  usually  given,  to  the  job  of  instructing  in  evening  schools  as 
the  instructor  from  the  trades  sees  it.  Usually  the  teacher-training 
work  can  best  be  given  by  one  who  has  had  evening-school  work 
himself,  or  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  administration  of 
evening  schools. 

4.  METHODS  OF  INSTBUCTION. 

Certain  principles,  it  must  be  assumed,  will  always  be  followed 
in  an  evening  industrial  school:  (1)  Good  methods  of  instruction 
will  be  based  on  concrete  experiences,  since  knowledge  in  any  field 
is  most  commonly  acquired  through  concrete  experiences  rather 
than  through  abstract  thinking.  (2)  Instruction  in  an  evening  in- 
dustrial school,  as  in  other  schools,  should  proceed  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  abstract.  (3)  Methods  of  instruction  in  an  evening 
school  should  provide  for  training  based  upon  the  experiences  either 
in  the  class  or  in  the  daily  work  of  the  students.  (4)  The  work 
should  be  largely  a  training  process,  and  correct  methods  of  in- 
struction will  regard  carefully  the  order  in  which  experiences  should 
be  followed.  (5)  Correct  methods  will  provide  for  thinking  about 
things  after  actual  experience  with  them. 

Where  the  work  given  is  shopwork  the  processes  involved  rather 
than  the  finished  product  should  dictate  the  method  of  instruction. 
For  example,  if  the  individual  method  of  instruction  will  give  each 
pupil  more  skill  and  confidence  in  using  the  dividing  head  of  a  mill- 
ing machine  than  instructing  them  as  a  group,  the  teacher  should 
employ  this  method  even  though  the  group  method  would  turn  out 
more  work.  Pupils  are  familiar  with  the  need  for  production  in 
their  day  work.  Again,  if  questioning  regarding  the  use  of  a  taper 
attachment  produces  a  development  of  the  principles  involved,  while 
showing  or  telling  merely  produces  speed  in  getting  along  with  the 
work,  the  former  method  should  be  employed. 
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In  related  subjects,  such  as  drawing  and  mathematics,  eeveral 
methods  of  instruction  will  be  used  in  the  same  class — ^telling,  show- 
ing, questioning,  individual,  group,  lecture,  illustration — ^and  the 
instructor  must  predetermine  by  careful  survey  of  his  evening's  work 
what  methods  he  will  employ  and  for  what  purposes. 

All  illustrations,  prices,  drawings,  processes,  tables,  and  scientific 
information  should  be  taken  from  the  actual  day  trade  work  of  the 
pupils,  and  should  be  absolutely  up  to  date.  For  example,  a  car- 
penters' class  being  trained  in  getting  out  stock  bills  should  be  given 
the  baet-known  and  commonly  used  trade  method  and  the  prices 
quoted  in  that  community  at  the  time  the  instruction  is  given. 

Charts,  diagrams,  lantern  slides,  commercial  catalogues,  visits  to 
commercial  shops  and  reports  on  the  same,  and  the  use  of  lesson 
sheets  all  have  value  for  instruction  purposes.  In  the  use  of  such 
devices  that  method  of  instruction  should  always  be  chosen  which 
places  upon  the  pupil  greatest  responsibility,  necessity  for  thinking, 
and  need  for  actual  doing  on  his  part. 

.  The  question-and- answer  is  one  effective  method  of  relating  the 
instruction  to  the  pupil's  interest  and  experience.  Under  this  method 
practical  questions  asked  by  members  of  the  group  and  by  classes  of 
former  years  are  collected  and  prepared  in  the  form  of  lesson  sheets, 
in  which  the  instruction  is  given  by  printing  or  mimeographing  the 
question  and  immediately  after  it  the  answer.  These  sheets  serve  as 
a  basis  for  class  discussion,  and  are  retained  by  the  pupils  for  future 
reference.  By  repeating  the  same  question  in  various  forms  on  dif- 
ferent sheets  the  pupil  approaches  the  subject  from  various  angles 
and  a  variety  of  contacts  are  established.  Allowing  the  pupil  to  re- 
tain his  papers  provides  him  with  a  fairly  complete  discussion  on 
each  topic  in  a  fonn  he  can  easily  understand.  In  work  involving 
mathematical  calculations  the  lesson  sheet  should  contain  a  large 
number  of  examples  worked  out  in  considerable  detail  and  accom- 
panied by  an  explanation  of  each  step  in  the  process. 

The  success  of  this  method  depends  upon  selecting  questions  that 
the  pupil  wishes  to  have  answered;  carefully  working  out  the 
answers  with  reference  to  their  practical  application ;  clearly  stating 
them  in  the  language  of  the  trade;  discussing  the  questions  and 
answers  in  thie  class ;  and  at  frequent  intervals  repeating  the  questions 
on  other  sheets. 

Another  form  of  question-and-answer  method,  useful  in  teaching 
technical  subjects,  is  placing  in  the  pupil's  hands  diagrams  and  draw- 
ings accompanied  by  practical  questions  to  be  answered  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  drawings.  This  can  be  varied  by  substituting 
models  for  drawings.  Still  another  variation  is  to  use  partially 
completed  diagrams,  which,  in  answer  to  questions  on  the  lesson 
sheets,  are  to  be  completed  by  the  pupil*  ... 


The  use  of  lesson  sheets  is  especially  applicable  to  a  group  formed 
under  the  short  unit  system,  because  the  material  can  be  drawn  from 
the  common  experience  of  the  group  and  represent  questions  whose 
answers  every  pupil  wants  to  know. 

Another  method  of  relating  the  instruction  to  the  pupil's  experi- 
ence and  interest  is  that  of  prepai'ing  lesson  sheets,  each  lesson  deal- 
ing with  one  simple  unit,  as,  for  example,  a  lesson  in  roof  framing, 
dealing  with  methods  of  finding  the  length  of  a  valley  rafter.  This 
sort  of  a  lesson  sheet  should  include  a  variety  of  diagrams  illus- 
trating cases  carefully  worked  out.  It  should  eliminate  all^  related 
theory  and  should  confine  itself  to  examples,  illustrations,  statements 
of  facts,  and  such  explanations  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the 
meaning  clear. 

A  modification  of  this  method  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the  imit 
and  extend  it  over  a  number  of  lessons.  Instead  of  figuring  the 
length  6f  a  valley  rafter  the  pupil  may  be  given  a  framing  plan 
and  required  to  lay  out  all  the  rafters  on  the  plan.  Which  method 
should  be  used  in  any  given  instance  depends  upon  the  need  and  ex- 
perience of  the  group. 

The  use  of  sections  of  various  forms  of  pipes,  valves,  or  parts  of  ma- 
chines, cut  away  to  show  construction  is  effective,  not  simply  because 
the  pupil  can  be  most  readily  taught  through  the  eye,  but  because 
he  has  a  practical  interest  in  examining  these  things.  Equipment  of 
this  kind  I  can  frequently  be  obtained  from  the  manufacturer,  if  he 
understands  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted.  Manufacturers  will 
also  send  their  experts  to  the  school  to  demonstrate  their  specialties. 
Where  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  this  sort  of  material  from  the  manu- 
facturer, some  of  it  can  easily  be  constructed  within  the  school 
itself. 

In  teaching  subjects  like  mathematics,  a  valuable  method  is  that 
of  taking  typical  cases,  arbitrarily  giving  the  rules  necessary  for  the 
required  solution,  and  teaching  the  pupil  how  to  apply  the  rules. 
This  work  has  to  be  supplemented  by  a  great  deal  of  careful  explana- 
tion. It  is  especially  effective  with  the  type  of  pupil  in  the  evening 
industrial  class,  because  he  is  interested  in  the  process  rather  than 
the  reasons  that  underlie  it,  and  because  it  gives  him  at  once  the 
information  he  wants. 

In  the  case  of  courses  which  are  intended  to  prepare  the  pupil  to 
pass  an  examination,  such  as  is  required  in  some  States  for  an 
engineer's  license,  it  is  well  to  organize  the  instruction  with  the 
previous  examination  itself  as  a  unit,  rather  tlian  some  topic  of  the 
subject  covered  by  the  examination.  Experience  shows  that  men 
with  a  limited  academic  background  find  it  difficult  to  retain  instruc- 
tion long  enough  to  enable  them  to  pass  an  examination  unless  there 
is  frequent  review  of  the  material  on  which  they  are  to  be  examined. 
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One  metliod  at  overcoming  this  difficulty  is  to  take  for  the  unit 
those  phases  of  the  trade  that  are  included  in  the  examination,  and 
prepare  lesson  sheets  that  will  cover  in  a  spiral  all  of  these  phases. 

5.  BTTILDINOS* 

The  location  of  the  school  or  class  should  be  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  homes  of  the  pupils  to  bo  reached.  There  is  not  always  a 
choice  in  this,  however,  since  the  building  where  the  work  can  best 
be  given  is  determined  by  other  factors,  such  as  the  location  of  the 
day  school,  the  availability  of  classrooms  properly  furnished  for 
adults  and  properly  lighted.  It  should  bo  kept  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  success  of  the  school  depends  in  a  considerable  measure  upon 
its  location.  While  there  are  some  advantages  in  having  a  large 
number  of  evening-school  pupils  under  one  roof,  these  do  not  over- 
balance lack  of  adequate  equipment  or  inacccptability  to  pupils. 

In  planning  for  an  evening  industrial  school  a  careful  study  should 
'  be  made  of  the  possible  location  of  classes.  It  is  not  ab£olutely  essen- 
tial that  classes  should  be  held  in  public-school  buildings.  In  fact, 
the  school  equipment  is  often  not  sufficient  in  variety  and  extent  to 
give  as  satisfactory  shopwork  as  can  be  conducted  in  the  commercial 
shop  itself.  It  may  be  possible,  through  an  agreement  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  school  authorities,  to  secure  the  use  of  private 
plants  for  public-school  work. 

In  the  case  of  related-subjects  work  it  is  entirely  possible  to  con- 
duct classes  in  halls  that  are  the  meeting  places  of  organizations  of 
employees,  in  libraries,  even  in  private  homes,  or  in  churches. 

Wherever  the  class  is  conducted,  however,  there  must  be  satisfac- 
tory'' lighting.  When  pupils  come  to  the  school  after  a  long  day's 
work  they  should  not  be  asked  to  work  for  an  evening  without  satis- 
factory light.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  takes  an  unusually  strong 
teacher  and  an  unusually  ambitious  group  of  pupils  to  work  against 
and  overcome  the  handicap  of  poor  lighting. 

6.  EQTTEFUIENl?. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  equipment  to  be  considered:  (1)  The  shop 
nnd  related  subjects  equipment,  and  (2)  the  general  equipment. 
The  former  includes  the  essential  tools  by  which  trade  knowledge  or 
skill  is  acquired,  and  the  second  such  equipment  as  scats,  blackboards, 
find  books. 

An  evening  industrial  school  can  not  do  business  satisfactorily 
without  proper  trade  equipment.  Too  often  such  schools  have  been 
obliged  to  get  along  with  the  equipment  of  the  regular  day  school, 
when  it  is  frequently  poorly  adapted  to  trade  work.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  subjects  effective  instruction  can  be  given  to  the  trade  worker 
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without  extensive  equipment;  but  no  instruction  can  be  given  with- 
out the  proper  kind  of  equipment.  When  shopwork  is  to  be  given 
in  the  evening  school  the  equipment  should  be  of  the  same  standard, 
both  as  to  quality  and  capacity,  as  that  used  in  the  best  plants  engaged 
in  commercial  work  of  the  kind  for  which  instruction  is  given.  It 
should  be  sufficient,  both  in  variety  and  quantity,  to  enable  the  school 
to  give  instruction  in  all  the  trade  processes  nece-ssary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  workers  desirous  of  improving  themselves  in  their  chosen 
vocation.  The  usual  manual-training  equipment  is  inadequate  for 
evening  trade  extension. 

Not  infrequently  industrial  plants  and  business  houses  are  better 
equipped  for  practical  teaching  than  the  schools  themselves.  Even- 
ing classes  under  public  supervision  and  control  held  in  these  plants 
have  the  added  advantage  of  the  use  of  machines  for  illustration  and 
of  the  use  for  demonstration  of  materials  and  the  product  itself  at 
various  stages  of  its  development. 

A  certain  plant  which  had  provided  a  drafting  room  for  use  of 
continuation  school  classes  and  apprentices  permitted  the  use  of  the 
same  equipment  for  evening  classes.  The  teacher  either  requisitioned 
such  materials  and  machines  from  the  plant  as  the  occasion  made 
necessary  for  presentation  of  the  work  or  took  the  class  into  the 
special  shop  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration. 

A  studio  in  the  commercial  art  department  of  a  large  printing  com- 
pany furnished  a  most  appropriate  and  attractive  environment  for 
the  evening  classes  in  subjects  related  to  the  printing  process,  as  well 
as  for  classes  in  lettering,  sketching,  and  all  branches  of  commercial 
art  work. 

While  a  community  should  not  attempt  to  offer  evening  industrial 
work  for  any  trade  unless  it  has  an  adequate  equipment,  nevertheless 
the  community  should  not  refuse  to  undertake  such  work  because  at 
first  sight  the  equipment  seems  difficult  to  obtain.  A  careful  study 
of  the  equipment  vailable,  both  in  schools  and  in  private  establish- 
ments, often  reveals  unexpected  sources  of  supply,  and  will  deter- 
mine the  courses  which  can  be  given  to  advantage. 

In  related  subjects  work  less  equipment  is  necessary  than  in  shop 
work.  In  the  beginning  of  evening  industrial  work  in  any  commu- 
nity it  may  be  necessary  to  have  related  subjects  only  in  the  evening 
school.  The  Federal  board  believes  it  possible  for  any  community, 
where  there  is  any  considerable  amount  of  industrial  work,  to  main- 
tain an  evening  class  in  drawing  or  shop  mathematics  which  will 
give  instruction  supplemental  to  the  daily  employment  of  a  suffi- 
ciently large  group  of  workers  to  warrant  the  school  authorities  in 
forming  a  class.  The  cost  of  necessary  equipment  would  be  almost' 
negligible. 
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Whenever  evening  schools  are  organized  the  general  equipment, 
such  as  desks,  chairs,  and  bhickboards,  should  be  adequate  and  suited 
to  the  needs  of  adults.  Evening-school  classes  often  have  been  held 
in  rooms  equipped  with  desks  suitable  only  for  third  or  fourth  grade 
children.  In  general,  equipment  for  evening  schools  should  be  se- 
lected on  a  basis  of  utility,  practicability,  and  good  sense. 

7.  OBOANIZATION  AND  CONDUCT  OF  EVENING 

SCHOOL  WOBK. 

A  community  which  undertakes  the  organization  of  evening  classes 
for  industrial  workers  must  realize  that  it  has  a  very  great  respon- 
sibility in  preparing  for  this  service.  The  work  of  organization  may 
be  compared  to  the  preparation  for  organization  of  a  manufac- 
turing plant,  and  the  conduct  of  the  school,  aside  from  the  work  of 
the  classroom  teachers,  may  be  compared  to  the  service  in  a  manu- 
facturing concern  which  is  conducted  and  paid  for  from  funds 
charged  to  the  overhead  account.  This  section  of  the  bulletin  deals 
with  the  "  overhead  activities  "  of  the  evening  industrial  school ;  i.  e., 
the  opening  of  the  school  and  the  supervising  of  it  after  it  is  opened. 

BESFONSIBILITY  FOS  CABEFOL  PBEPABATION  FOB  THE  WOBK. 

Unless  much  careful  planning  precedes  the  opening  of  the  school 
year,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  community  can  render  full  service  to 
trade  workers  in  its  evening  schools.  This  preparation  is  a  per* 
ennial  proposition,  not  a  seasonal  one.  The  board  of  education 
should  have  under  constant  consideration  such  questions  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  \Miat  are  the  industries  in  the  community  for  which  evening 
trade  extension  work  can  be  given  ? 

2.  Which  of  these  shall  be  chosen  for  evening  school  work. 

3.  What  conferences  of  employers  and  employees  can  be  held  in 
order  to  determine  common  needs? 

4.  W^hat  steps  can  be  taken  to  secure  adequate  funds  for  the  work? 

5.  How  can  teachers  with  satisfactory  qualifications  be  recruited? 

6.  Where  can  classes  be  held  most  advantageously? 

7.  What  utilization  of  private  equipment  is  possible? 

These  are  not  questions  which  can  be  answered  the  week  before 
school  begins.  They  need  careful  and  constant  consideration.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  evening  schools,  if  they  are  to  be  effective, 
can  not  be  static — ^they  must  be  dynamic;  they  can  not  be  fixed — 
they  must  be  flexible;  they  can  not  be  constant — they  must  meet  a 
•  varying  need. 
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EXECITTIVB  HEAD  WITH  TIME  FOB  OBGANIZATION. 

The  board  of  education  should  select  a  responsible  head  for  its 
evening-school  work,  and  give  hini  time  to  carry  out  his  plana. 
Too  often  the  job  of  conducting  evening  schools  is  an  added  job. 
An  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  busy  for  an  overflowing 
day  and  a  year,  with  too  few  weeks  and  days  for  the  work  of  the 
day  schools,  is  sometimes  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  organiz- 
ing the  evening  school.  Naturally,  where  this  is  done,  not  enough 
time  and  attention  can  be  given  to  evening-school  work,  and  as  a 
consequence  it  is  opened  without  careful  preparation.  The  work 
of  evening  industrial  schools  in  every  city  of  considerable  size  is 
of  enough  moment  to  require  the  full  time  of  a  competent  director 
or  supervisor.  It  is  really  upon  the  work  of  this  executive  that  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  depends.  It  is  he  who  will  arrange  for  the 
conferences  of  employers  and  employees,  who  will  plan  the  advertis- 
ing, who  will  help  select  the  teachers,  plan  for  the  location  of  classes, 
have  charge  of  the  enrollment,  have  regular  evening  office  hours  for 
consultation  with  ambitious  workers,  and  provide  information  for 
the  superintendent  of  schools  and  boards  of  education. 

ADVERTISING. 

The  evening  industrial  school  must  adopt  aggrasive  methods  of 
advertising  in  order  to  reach  persons  who  can  derive  advantage 
from  attendance  at  the  school.  Something  more  is  required  than  a 
statement  in  the  newspapers,  or  in  circulars  published  by  the  school 
department,  that  certain  coui-ses  are  to  be  offered.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  effective  advertising,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  one  city  a  mer- 
chant donated  the  use  of  two  windows  on  a  prominent  comer,  which 
the  industrial  school  used  for  a  most  attractive  exhibit  of  products, 
charts,  photographs,  and  other  material  illustrating  the  work  of  the 
school.  Over  500  inquiries  were  traceable  to  this  exhibit.  The  even- 
ing indus^trial  school  must  take  the  point  of  view  that  if  it  is  going 
to  do  business  it  must  adopt  the  methods  of  publicity  employed  by 
successful  business  concerns.  In  preparation  for  the  advertising,  a 
list  should  be  compiled  of  persons,  associations,  and  other  agencies 
that  may  be  interested  in  the  work.  There  should  be  included  among 
others  the  employers  of  labor  in  any  of  the  trades  or  industries  for 
which  courses  are  organized,  the  officials  of  labor  organizations, 
officials  of  welfare  associations,  and  pastors  of  churches.  A  list 
should  be  kept  also  of  the  ambitious  workmen  who  have  taken 
evening  work  in  classes  previously  established.  It  is  through  such 
organizations  and  persons  that  information  can  be  brought  to  work- 
ers who  can  receive  benefits  from  the  school  work. 
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In  plahning  for  advertising  it  is  well  to  consider  the  following 
possibilities : 

1.  A71  announcement  of  the  general  program  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation for  evening  iridustrial-school  work. 

This  general  announcement  should  include  a  statement  of  the  occu- 
pations which  it  is  proposed  to  teach  in  the  evening  schools,  the  date 
of  beginning  the  work,  the  opportunities  for  registration,  and  places 
where  instruction  will  be  given.  This  announcement  should  be  given 
as  great  publicity  as  possible  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  the 
church,  and  of  labor  organizations,  through  distribution  in  factories, 
and  in  all  gathering  places  for  men.  In  order  to  get  still  wider 
publicity  it  is  desirable  that  announcements  be  distributed  to  school 
children  with  requests  that  they  be  taken  home  to  their  parents  and 
older  brothers  and  sisters. 

2.  Preparation  and  circulation  of  separate  statements  concerning 
each  phase  of  school  work  which  is  to  be  undertaken.  If  there  are 
to  be  courses  given  in  gas-engine  work  for  garage  men  this  announce- 
ment should  be  sent  to  persons  most  interested  in  this  work,  includ- 
ing automobile  manufacturers,  garage  owners,  and  labor  organi- 
zations. 

3.  Personal  letters, — The  director  of  the  work  should  write  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  a  selected  list  of  persons  most  likely  to  be  interested 
in  the  special  courses  to  be  given.  This  letter  should  state  the  hours 
at  which  conferences  may  be  held  with  him  concerning  the  details 
of  the  work  and  the  time  for  registration. 

4.  Personal  inteiv'ewR, — The  director  of  evening  vocational  work 
should  set  apart  stated  hours  when  he  will  be  available  for  consul- 
tation with  prospective  pupils,  with  employers  who  are  planning 
cooperation,  with  the  school  board,  and  with  associations  of  em- 
ployees. 

5.  Addressing  public  meetings  or  meetings  of  associations, — Very 
often  this  proves  the  most  effective  means  of  advertising.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  state  in  this  connection  that  such  meetings  and  confer- 
ences can  not  help  but  bring  the  director  of  the  work  into  more 
intimate  contact  with  the  needs. 

6.  Po}<tcrfi, — Announcements  of  the  program  of  evening-school 
work  slioukl  be  placed  wherever  possible 

7.  Adrcrf/sJng  in  street  cars, — Several  evening  classes  have  issued 
attractive  streot-car  cards,  which  have  developed  considerable  pub- 

licitv. 

These  are  a  few  of  tho  many  wavs  in  which  the  evening  schools 
should  be  advertised.  It  should  be  considered,  as  has  been  said 
before,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  the  publicity  work  which  is  under- 
taken by  a  private  concern  having  goods  to  dispose  of  in  the  market. 
Objection  may  be  raised  that  the  cost  of  advertising  amounts  to  a 
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considerable  sum,  and  it  may  be  well  to  state  in  this  place  that  any 
effective  evening  school  instruction  carries  with  it  a  considerable 
overhead  charge  in  the  way  of  supervision  and  publicity,  if  the  in- 
struction is  to  be  effective. 

KEaiSTBATION  OF  PUPILS. 

One  very  important  matter  in  the  administration  of  evening- 
school  work  is  the  registration  of  pupils.  Ordinarily  registration 
takes  place  the  week  before  school  opens,  and  frequently  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  registering  pupils  have  had  no 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  work  which  is  to  be  conducted.  Conse- 
quently applicants  are  registered  without  adecjuate  consideration  of 
individual  needs  and  aptitudes. 

Such  procedure  is  wasteful  in  the  extreme.  There  are  funda- 
mentals which  ought  always  to  be  observed  in  the  registration  of 
pupils.  There  should  be  present  at  the  registration  some  one  or 
more  persons  who  understand  intimately  the  work  which  is  to  be 
attempted  in  each  class.  It  is  suggested  here  that  the  registration 
really  consists  of  two  parts: 

(a)  Preliminary  registration. 

(b)  Final  registration  with  assignment  to  classes. 
Preliminary  registration  should  be  practically  a  continuing  process. 

Plans  should  be  begun  months  before  the  school  is  to  be  opened, 
and  preliminary  advertising  should  be  almost  constantly  carried  on. 
The  director  of  the  school  should  have  oflSce  hours  at  convenient 
places  where  prospective  pupils  may  come  for  personal  interview 
and  for  preliminary  registration.  Preliminary  I'egistration  should 
also  be  conducted  at  the  planter  themselves,  and  at  associations  of 
employees.  Tlirough  this  preliminary  registration  a  list  of  pros- 
pective pupils  can  l)e  secured,  with  their  addresses  and  the  kind 
of  work  which  they  wish  to  undertake,  and  from  this  preliminary 
registration  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  what  kinds  of  classes 
will  best  meet  the  needs  of  persons  in  industry. 

Final  registration  can  follow  more  nearly  at  the  time  of  beginning 
classes.  Word  should  be  sent  out  to  the  preliminary  registrants  that 
at  certain  times  and  places  there  will  be  opportunity  for  personal 
interview  with  final  assignment.  The  second  phase  of  registration 
may  really  be  called  selection  from  applicants. 

SELECTION  FBOM  APPLICANTS. 

Time  must  be  given  for  a  judicious  selection  from  the  applicants 
after  extended  personal  interviews,  in  order  that  the  final  grouping 
of  the  classes  may  be  determined.  This  selection  from  the  applicants 
will  be,  of  course,  by  occupations.    For  example,  if  evening-school 
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work  is  to  bo  given  for  machinists,  there  will  be  a  special  individual 
interview  with  each  applicant  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of 
his  previous  experience  and  the  place  in  the  course  where  he  could 
best  fit,  or  the  particular  unit  which  he  should  take.  It  may  be  de- 
termined in  particular  cases  that  entrance  to  the  school  should  not 
take  place  until  some  time  later  in  the  year,  when  the  work  has  been 
reached  which  would  best  fit  in  with  the  trade  experience  possessed 
by  the  prospective  student. 

ASSIGNMENT  TO  CLASSES. 

'RHiile  there  must  be  a  beginning  of  the  school  work  in  the  organi- 
zation of  classes,  this  bulletin  indicates  that  eflScient  organization 
demands  several  beginnings  during  the  year.  To  take  the  case  of 
machine-shop  work  again,  it  may  be  possible  in  the  larger  commu- 
nities to  run  several  classes  for  machinists  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
each  of  these  classes  to  have  their  work  arranged  in  a  series  of  short 
unit  courses.  There  would  be  rigistration  in  as  nmny  groups  as  there 
are  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  possibility  of  the 
reassignment  of  these  pupils  at  the  end  of  any  of  the  short  unit 
courses.  There  would  be  the  further  possibility  of  entrance  to  the 
school,  at  the  completion  of  the  short  unit  course  and  before  the  next 
unit  is  begun,  of  other  eligible  persons  desirous  of  beginning  the  work 
at  that  time.  A  full  record  should  be  kept  of  the  experience  of  the 
persons  assigned  to  particular  classes,  and  this  record  should  be 
transferrc<l  to  the  instructor  who  is  to  have  charge  of  the  class.  This 
instructor  should,  if  possible,  be  present  at  one  or  more  of  the  prelimi- 
nary registration  meetings,  and  he  should  in  turn  be  called  in  to  help 
judge  the  previous  experience  and  fitness  of  the  prospective  pupil 
for  the  particular  work  which  he  is  to  undertake. 

In  this  interview  with  the  instructor  such  facts  as  the  pupil's  pre- 
vious trade  experience,  the  purpose  for  which  he  wishes  the  work,  his 
probable  fitness  to  undertake  the  course,  and  certain  additional  data 
should  be  recorded  in  detail.  This  information  should  be  placed  on 
cards  especially  prepared  for  the  purpose  and  filed  for  future  refer- 
ence. 

As  has  boon  noted,  efficient  teaching  in  an  evening  industrial  school 
requires  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  should  relate  specifically 
to  the  worker's  practical  experience  and  trade  interest.  It  is  therefore 
ijecessary  that  pupils  so  far  as  possible  should  be  organized  into 
groups,  severally  composed  of  persons  who  have  had  a  common  ex- 
perience and  now  have  a  common  purpose. 

PEBSONAL  ATTEITOION  TO  INDIVIDXJALS. 

Evening  school  instruction  for  trade-extension  work  mu«?t  of  neces- 
sity bo  largely  an  individual  matter.    Although  in  a  well-organized 
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school  classes  will  be  made  up  of  pupils  having  a  common  basis  of 
experience,  after  all  the  progress  of  the  persons  within  this  group 
must  be  individual  rather  than  gi'oup  progress.  Unless  the  instruc- 
tor and  the  persons  responsible  for  the  administration  of  evening 
industrial  schools  keep  this  constantly  in  mind  the  possible  effective- 
ness of  evening-school  work  will  never  be  attained. 

BEGOBBS  OF  WOBK. 

A  careful  record  of  the  work  accompli.shed  by  each  individual 
must  be  kept,  so  that  at  the  completion  of  each  unit  of  work  the  rec- 
ord of  the  individual  may  be  complete  and  suitable  certification  of 
work  done  be  given  to  the  pupil  when  he  leaves  the  school.  When 
a  series  of  units  sufficient  in  number  have  been  completed,  certificates 
shoidd  be  granted  showing  the  number  of  hours  in  attendance,  the 
subject  and  number  of  units,  aiid  also  the  quality  of  the  pupil's  work. 

THE  EVENING  IHBlTSTBIAIi  SCHOOL  A  BTTSIKESS. 

In  matters  of  organization  the  evening  industrial  school  should 
follow  business  methods.  In  many  respects  the  school  is  a  business 
quite  as  much  as  it  is  a  school.  It  maintains  shops  which,  from  the 
standpoint  of  equipment,  methods  of  handling  work,  and  the 
products  turned  out,  resemble  closely  the  commercial  shop.  It  deals 
with  workmen  who  are  regularly  employed  in  industrial  plants  and 
it  has  a  variety  of  trade  contacts  entirely  unknown  to  the  regular 
school.  Under  these  conditions  the  school  must  be  organized  in 
accordance  with  the  trades  to  be  taught,  and  a  responsible  head 
should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  instruction  for  each  department 
representing  a  trade.  The  head  of  each  trade  department  should 
bear  essentially  the  same  relationship  to  the  general  director  of  the 
whole  school  as  that  of  the  department  superintendent  to  the  general 
superintendent  of  a  manufacturing  establishment.  This  is  essen- 
tially a  business  method  of  organization  and  has  the  advantage  of 
fixing  responsibility  for  results  to  a  degree  that  can  not  otherwise  be 
attained. 

8.  RESPONSIBILITIES,  OPPOBTUNITIES^  AND  DTTTIES 
OF  POSSIBLE  COOPEBATIVE  AGENCIES. 

There  are  agencies  interested  in  and  responsible  for  the  success 
of  evening  industrial  schools,  such  as  boards  of  education,  city 
superintendents,  directors,  teachers,  associations  of  employers  and 
of  employees,  and  advisory  boards.  It  is  necessary  that  all  these 
interested  agencies  should  have  a  common  platform  upon  which  is 
based  the  work  which  each  specifically  undertakes.  The  i^esponsi- 
bilities,  opportunities,  and  duties  of  several  of  these  agencies  are 
discussed  in  this  section. 
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BOABDS  OF  EBUCATION. 

Boards  of  education  are  finally  re.-ponsible  for  the  conduct  of  tlie 
schcol.  They  are  chosen  by  the  citizens  of  the  community  to  organize 
and  conduct  all  forms  of  education ;  they  are  responsible  to  the  tax- 
payers for  the  efficient  use  of  moneys  appropriated  for  public  educa- 
tion; they  are  the  legal  bodies  which  legislate  as  to  forms  of  edu- 
cational enterprises  which  may  be  undei-taken.  The  conduct  of 
evening-school  work  is  only  one  of  their  many  responaibilities.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  they  may  feel  that  this  is  not  one  of  their 
least  responsibilities,  and  that  they  should  not  undertake  evening- 
school  work  unlcvSS  it  is  to  receive  serious  and  careful  consideration. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  is  that  of  financial  support.  Even- 
ing-school work  is  often  thought  to  be  one  of  the  least  expensive 
forms  of  education,  and  one  which  will  go  on  without  much  attention 
or  thought.  The  opposite  of  this  is  true.  If  considered  on  an  hour 
or  a  per  capita  basis  of  instruction  it  will  be  found  that  evening- 
school  work  is  no  less  expensive  than  day-school  work.  Boards  of 
education  should  not  hesitate  to  a^k  for  adequate  financial  support 
for  evening  industrial  schools.  It  has  been  the  experience  in  the 
communities  where  these  schools  have  been  established  for  the  longest 
time  and  where  they  have  been  conducted  successfully  that  evening- 
school  ftinds  are  the  easiest  to  secure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  man^ 
times  it  is  because  of  the  success  of  evening-«chool  work  that  boards 
of  education  have  been  able  to  get  an  adequate  appropriation  for 
general  education  purposes.  Boards  of  education  should  realize 
that  one  of  their  most  important  responsibilities  is  in  choosing 
the  proper  executive  to  carry  out  the  details  of  a  plan  upon  which 
it  has  excrcired  its  legislative  authority,  but  when  once  the  executive 
has  been  selected  they  should  leave  mo^t  of  the  details  to  their  agents. 
It  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  school  administration  that  the  school 
superintendent  or  the  director  of  vocational  work  should  be  unham- 
pered in  his  efforts  to  give  effective  service. 

ADVISOBY  BOABDS. 

In  order  that  the  evening  industrial  schools  may  reflect  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  employees,  advisory  boards  are  often  formed, 
which  consist  of  representatives  of  labor,  and  of  employers  and 
educators,  who  prepare  in  conferences  plans  for  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  industrial  work.  There  are  two  kinds  of  advisory 
boards  sugirested  here:  First,  a  general  advisory  board  which  would 
help  the  local  board  of  education  in  its  general  plans  for  the  pro- 
motion of  evening-school  work;  and  second,  the  advisory  board  for 
9  particular  trade  or  occupation.  Ortainly  no  board  of  education 
can  neglect  to  secure  advice  through  consultation  of  the  persons  most 
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yitally  interested  in  this  form  of  education,  both  employees  and 
employers.  Whether  this  advice  is  secured  through  an  advisory 
board  of  from  conferences  held  from  time  to  time  must  be  decided 
by  the  board  of  education. 

Advisory  boards  have  power  of  recommendation  only,  although 
in  certain  instances  certain  executive  authority  may  be  given.  In 
one  of  our  larger  cities  an  advisory  committee  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  help  the  board  of  education  prepare  for  vocational  work. 
A  sufficient  sum  of  money  was  appropriated  for  this  committee,  and 
under  its  charge  a  careful  study  of  industrial  conditions  and  op- 
portunities for  evening-school  trade-extension  work  was  made. 

Advisory  boards  should  be  made  up  of  persons  who  have  had 
actual  experience  in  the  occupations  for  which  the  school  prepares. 
The  efficiency  of  evening  trade-extension  classes  will  be  measured 
largely  by  their  ability  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trades  and  indus- 
tries for  which  the  school  gives  supplementary  instruction.  To 
meet  these  demands  requires  an  intimate  and  practical  knowledge 
of  conditions  and  practices  in  the  trade  or  occupations.  Only  those 
experienced  as  employers  or  employees  can  furnish  this  informa- 
tion. The  task  of  establishing  and  maintaining  evening  indus- 
trial schools  is  so  important  and  so  difficult  that  the  instructors  in 
the  school,  who  must  themselves  have  had  such  experience,  need  also 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  those  having  practical  knowledge  oft 
the  industry  or  occupation  and  of  the  conditions  peculiar  to  it  in 
the  locality. 

There  should  be  an  advisory  board  for  each  trade  taught.  This 
board  should  be  made  up  of  at  least  two  appointed  persons,  one  of 
whom  should  be  an  employee  and  one  an  employer,  and  the  prin- 
cipal in  charge  of  the  school  as  an  ex  officio  member.  These  sepa- 
rate committees  should  be  charged  with  making  recommendations 
concerning  the  work  to  be  imdertaken  in  the  school,  should  be  able 
tc  give  considerable  publicity  to  the  classes,  and  should  enable  the 
local  board  of  education  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  work  is 
meeting  a  real  community  need. 

When  several  trades  are  taught  in  the  same  school,  the  different 
advisory  boards  may  be  called  together  occasionally  to  consider  gen- 
eral policies.  For  example,  a  school  giving  evening  work  in  plumb- 
ing, carpentry,  macnine-shop  work,  and  printing  might  have  four 
separate  advisory  boards;  each  of  these  would  meet  from  time  to 
time  to  consider  the  interests  of  its  particular  vocation.  Occasion- 
ally all  the  boards  should  meet  together  with  the  principal  or  head 
of  a  department,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  members  of  the 
board  of  education  to  consider  the  general  welfare  of  the  school. 

An  advisory  committee  may  be  of  great  value  to  a  board  of  educa- 
tion in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  a  vocational  school,  or  it 
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may  be  of  little  or  no  value,  according  as  the  committee  is  carefully 
selected  and  the  school  board  gives  it  real  problems  to  solve. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

If  evening  industrial  school  work  is  to  be  effective  it  must  be  car- 
ried on  on  a  platform  which  can  be  agreed  upon  by  persons  inter- 
ested. It  is  therefore  advisable  for  boards  of  education  to  hold  fre- 
quent conferences,  at  wliich  there  should  be  present  representatives 
from  all  the  large  employers  of  labor  and  all  the  associations  of  em- 
ployees. There  may  be  even  general  or  mass  meetings.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  extend  invitations  to  all  who  are  interested,  including 
State  officials  who  have  a  large  responsibility  and  wide  experience  in 
vocational  schools,  employers  from  other  cities  where  vocational 
schools  have  been  established,  and  representatives  of  labor. 

The  program  of  evening  industrial  work  has  nothing  to  lose  from 
publicity,  and  until  the  persons  mentioned  as  being  vitally  interested 
in  the  work  can  be  brought  to  feel  that  after  all  evening-school  work 
is  their  responsibility,  no  board  of  education  can  be  sure  of  final 
success. 

TEACHERS. 

The  above  statements  concerning  responsibility  are  fundamental. 
Nevertheless,  the  final  success  of  a  particular  class  rests  upon  the 
work  of  the  individual  teacher,  his  social  spirit,  and  the  degree  to 
which  he  assumes  the  responsibility  of  anticipating  the  needs  of  every 
individual  member  of  his  class. 
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Suggested  fields  of  trades  and  industries  in  which  instruction  may  be  given 
in  evening  classes  to  men  already  employed  in  these  occupations. 


L  Automobile    repair    and    con- 
struction. 
II.  Baking. 

III.  Building  construction    (includ- 

ing carpentry,  mill-room 
work,  bricklaying,  building 
foremen,  cost  estimating, 
and  concrete  construction). 

IV.  Drawing  and  design  (including 

building  construction  draft- 
ing, sheet-metal  drafting, 
interior  decorating  and  ma- 
chine drafting  and  design). 


VI.  Gas  manufacture. 
VII.  Heat  treatment. 
VIII.  Machine-shop  subjects. 
IX.  Plumbing. 
X.  Printing   (including  presswork 

and  linotype  operation). 
XI.  Radio  operation. 
XII.  Sheet  metal. 
XIII.  Slide  rule. 
XIV.  Steam  fitting. 
XV.  Telegraphy  (Morse). 
XVI.  Telephony. 
XVII.  Welding, 


V.  Electricity  (general). 

Suggestions  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  processes  in  the  trades  and  in« 
dustrles  given  above  may  be  organized  Into  courses  given  in  a  limited  number 
of  eveningfL 

I.  AUTOUOBIIJS    RePAIB    and    (DONSTBTJCnON. 

The  unit  courses  in  automobile  repair  and  construction  include : 

Lessons. 

A-  1.  Practical  shopwork  and  lectures  on  frames  and  axles 10 

A-  2^.jgi:actlcfll  jshopwork   and   lectures   on   transmission,   clutches,   and 

steering  gears 10 

A-  3.  Practical  shopwork  and  lectures  on  engines  and  lubrication 30 

A-  4.  Practical  shopwork  and  lectures  on  carburetors 10 

A-  5.  Practical  shopwork  and  lectures  on  ignition  and  magnetos Id 

A-  Q. -Practical  ishopwork   and   lectures   on   batteries  and   starting  and 

lighting 25 

A-  7.  Laboratory  testing  and  experimenting  on  ignition 10 

A-  8.  Laboratory  testing  and  experimenting  on  starting  and  lighting 10 

A-  9.  Laboratory  testing  and  experimenting  on  batteries 10 

A-10.  LfttMiratory  testing  and  experimenting  on  engines 10 

A-IL  Laboratory  testing  and  experimenting  on  lubrication 5 

A-12.  Laboratory  testing  and  experimenting  on  chassis 5 

A-13.  Sketching,  plan  reading,  and  mathematics  of  the  automobile 20 

A-14  Garage  organization  and  management 10 

A-15.  Garage  records  and  cost  systems 10 

43 
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A-16.  Salesmanship  of  automobiles 20 

A-17.  Salesroom  records  and  cost  systems 10 

A-18.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  types  of  automobile  de- 
vices and  construction 10 

A-10.  Discussion  of  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  motor  trucks  and 

their    construction 10 

A-20.  Discussion  of  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  types  of 

gas  tractors  and  their  contruction 10 

A-21.  Testing  strength  of  material  as  used  in  automotive  construction 5 

II.  Baking. 


»g: 


The  unit  courses  in  baking  include  tlie  followlnj 

B-1.  Elementary  baking  chemistry  (Including  general  chemistry,  labora- 
tory analysis  of  flour  and  baking  materials) 50 

B-2.  Advanced  baking  chemistry  (including  lectures  on  chemistry  of  bak- 
ing, laboraory  work,  fermentations,   ralrcrosc6pic  tests,   nutrition 

tests,  starches,  sugars,  yeast,  and  yeast  foods) 50 

B-3.  Bakeshop  mechanics,  fuels,  sanitation,  cost  estimating  and  oven  con- 
trol   50 

III.  Building  Constbuction. 

The  unit  courses  In  building  construction  may  include  the  following: 

BC-  1.  Shopwork  in  house  framing 10 

BC-  2.  Shopwork  in  roof  construction 10 

BC-  3.  Shopwork  in  stair  building 10 

BC-  4.  Shopwork  In  outside  trimming  and  Interior  finishing 10 

BC-  5.  Mill-room  practice 10 

BO-  6.  Builders'  hardware 5 

BC- 7.  Saw    filing 5 

BC-  8.  Mathematics  for  carpenters  and  bricklayers 20 

BC-  9.  Elementary  sketching  and  drawing  for  carpenters  and  bricklayers 10 

BC-10.  Elementary  plan  reading  for  carpenters  and  bricklayers 10 

BC-11.  Taking  of  quantities  and  study  of  building  materials 10 

BC-12.  Practical  work  in  laying  bonds  for  bricklayers 20 

BC-13.  Practical  work  in  building  arches  for  bricklayers 30 

BC-14.  Specifications  and. details  in  wood 80 

BC-15.  Specifications  and  details  in  masonry 20 

BC-10.  Specifications  and  details  in  steel 20 

BC-17.  Advanced  plan  reading  and  estimating 10 

BC-18.  The  building  ordinances  of  Minneapolis 10 

BC-19.  Time  keeping  and  cost  distribution — -_  10 

BC-20.  Figuring  cost  of  small  structures  and  city  ordinances 50 

BO-21.  Mathematics  for  cost  estimators  of  large  structures 50 

BC-22.  Plan  reading  and  interpretation  of  specifications  for  estimators  of 

large  structures 10 

BO-23.  Study  of  materials  of  construction  and  city  ordinances  for  estl- 

niajtors  of  large  sti-uctures .^ -— .  10 

BC-24.  Figuring  costs  of  large  structures  mder  $100,000 — _— 30 

BC-25.  Figuring  costs  of  large  structures  over  |100,OOQ..»    ,„     .  50 
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The  following  unit  courses  may  be  offered  in  concrete  construction  only : 

Lessons. 

BC-26.  Kinds  of  cement  and  their  manufacture 5 

BO-27.  Concrete  sands  and  stone 10 

BCr-28.  Proportions  of  concrete  in^^^ients 5 

BO-29.  Mixing  of  concrete  and  concrete  mixers  (Including  placing  of  con- 
crete and  operation  of  concrete-mixer  engines) 10 

BO-30.  Concrete-form    construction 5 

B0~31.  Properties  and  methods  of  testing  cement  and  concrete 15 

BC-S2.  Concrete  construction  in  cold  weather i 5 

BC-^.  Waterproofing  concrete 5 

BO-34.  Cement  finishes  and  surfacing ^ 5 

BC-35.  Cement  block,  brick,  and  tile  manufacture 20 

BC-36u  Concrete  structures  (including  elementary  reinforced  concrete) 15 

BC-37.  Principles  and  disposition  of  relnforcetl  concrete 5 

BC-38.  Reinforcing  metals  and  their  physical  properties 10 

BC-39.  Mechanics  applied  to  reinforced  concrete 5 

BO-40.  Systems  of  reinforced  concrete 5 

BO-41.  Theory  of  beams  and  slabs 15 

BO-42.  Theory  of  columns 5 

BC-43.  Foundations  and  retaining  walls 5 

IV.  Drawing  and  Design. 

The  unit  courses  in  drafting  and  design  as  a  special  subject  may  include  the 
following : 

D-  1.  Slementary  building-construction  drafting 50 

D-  2.  Advanced  building-construction  drafting 50 

D-  3.  Elementary  sheet-metal  drafting 50 

D-  4.  Advanced  sheet-metal  drafting 50 

D-  5.  Elementary  interior  decorating 50 

D-  6.  Advanced  interior  decorating 50 

D-  7.  Elementary  drafting  for  stonecutters 50 

D-  8.  Advanced  drafting  for  stonecutters 50 

D-  9.  Elementary  mechanical  drafting  and  machine  design 50 

D-10.  Advancefl  mechanical  drafting  and  machine  design 50 

D-11.  Structural  steel  design  No.  1 50 

D-12.  Structural  steel  design  and  estimating  No.  2 50 

V.  Electbicity. 

The  unit  courses^  in  electricity  may  Include  : 

E-  1.  Elementary  mathematics  of  electricity 15 

B-  2.  Fundamental  mechanical  and  electrical  laws 20 

B-  3.  The  theory  and  use  of  instruments  and  batteries 15 

E-  4.  National  Electrical  Code  rules  and  city  ordinances  on  inside  work 

with  low  voltage 15 

E-  5.  National  Electrical  Code  rules  and  city  ordinances  on  fittings  and 

materials 15 

B-  6.  National  Electrical  Code  rules  and  city  ordinances  on  inside  work 

with  high  voltage 10 

B-  7.  Blue-print  reading  and  estimating  of  materials  for  electricians 10 
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licssoni. 
E-  8.  Theory   of  rtirect-curront   and   alternating-current   generators  witli 

National  Electrical  Code  rules  and  city  ordinances 15 

E-  9.  Theory  of  direct-current  and  alternating-current  motors  with  Na- 
tional Electrical  Code  rules  and  city  ordinances 15 

E-10.  National  Electrical  Code  and  city  ordinances  on  tlie  switchboard  and 

its  use 10 

E-11.  National   Electrical  Code  and  city  ordinances  on  special  subjects 

(such  as  fire-alarm  systems  and  motion-picture  booths) 10 

B-12.  Mathematics,  theory,  and  construction  of  direct-current  generators 

and  auxiliary  apparatus 10 

E-13.  Mathematics,  theory,  and  construction  of  direct-current  motors  and 

auxiliary  apparatus 10 

E-14.  Use  and  repair  of  direct-current  Instruments  in  testing 10 

E-15.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  direct-current  switchboard 10 

E-16.  Elementary  course  in  the  alternating  current 10 

E-17.  The  theory,  mathematics,  and  construction  of  the  alternating-current 

generator 15 

E-18.  The  construction,  testing,  and  repair  of  alternating-current  instru- 
ments and  motors 10 

E~19.  The  construction,  testing,  and  Apair  of  alternating-current  trans- 
formers and  auxiliary  apparatus 10 

E-20.  The  construction,   testing,   and   repair  of  cltcrnatlng-currcnt  con- 
verting apparatus  and  switchboards 15 

E-21.  Mathematics  and  mechanics  of  outside  electrical  construction  work 15 

E3-22.  Reading  of  maps,  plans  and  si)ecificatlous  for  outside  electrical  con- 
struction work 15 

Er-23.  Methods  of  handling  men,  materials,  and  tools  In  outside  electrical 

construction  work 10 

E-24.  Organization  and  cost  keeping  in  outside  electrical  construction  work    10 

E5-25.  Treatment,  handling  and  erection  of  pole  line  materials 10 

E-26.  Methods  of  guying  wires,  poles  and  wires  In  outside  construction 10 

E-27.  Safety  devices  and  precautious  for  outside  electrical  construction 5 

E-28.  Methods  of  excavating  for  conduits  and  manholes  in  underground 

electrical  construction  work 10 

E-29.  Laying  and  concreting  conduits  and  manholes  in  underground  elec- 
trical construction  work 10 

E-30.  Metho<ls  of  back-filling  and  repairing  In  underground  electrical  opn- 

struction  work 5 

E-31.  Special  course  in  electrical  meters 50 

E~32.  Storage  batteries  for  automtljile  men 15 

VI.  Gas  MAKUFACTrnE. 

The  unit  courses  in  f^as  manufacture  mny  include  the  following: 

G-1.  Physics  and  chemistry  of  gas  manufacture 10 

G-2.  Coal  carbonization  process  and  coal-gas  manufacture «« 15 

G-3.  Water-gas  process  and  manufacture 30 

G-4.  Steam  iwwor  plant  equipment. — —  10 

G-5.  Electric  power  plant  equipment 5 

G-0.  Gas  distribution 30 

G-7.  Gas  meters .^ 10 

G-8.  Gas  appliances 10 

G-0.  Distribution  and  commercial  office  practice 10 
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VII.  Heat  Tbeatment. 

Lessons. 
The  unit  courses  In  heat  treatment  include  the  following : 

HT-  1.  The  physical-  and  chemical  properties  of  metals  (including  dis- 
tinction between  physical  and  chemical  properties;  some  simple 
^  chemical  reactions  and  formulas;  solution — solid  solution  and 
euctectic  mixtures.  Critical  temperature  of  tool  steels,  including 
rapid  review  of  the  manufacture  of  cast  Iron  and  the  common 
steel  proceoBCO — Bessemer,  basic  open  hearth,  et^.,  and  use  of 
heat  curves) 10 

HT-  2.  Simple  chemistry  in  the  manufiictnre  of  steels  and  cast  iron  (in- 
cluding effect. of  carbon,  silicon,  manganese,  sulphur,  aud  phos- 
phorus on  the  properties  of  Iron,  and  the  use  of  shore  schlero- 
scope) 10 

HT-  3.  Casehardening,  pack  hardening,  aud  box  annealing.  CJyanide  proc- 
ess (sprinkling,  boiling,  and  coloring).  Bone  and  composition 
process  (including  arrangement  of  pieces,  test  wires,  and  proper 
methods  of  quenching).  Pack  hardening  and  box  annealing  (in- 
cluding use  of  pyrometer,  selective  hardening,  and  Jones  gas 
process   metal    substitute) 10 

HT-  4.  Effect  of  temperatures  on  structure  of  steel  and  iron  (each  student 
will  be  given  samples  with  directions  for  heating  and  cooking. 
He  will  make  up  a  complete  record  of  the  heut  treatment  The 
pieces  will  be  tested  and  broken  and  results  noted) 10 

HT-  5.  Tabulated  results  from  HT-4  taken  up  In  class  and  studied  theo- 
retically (including  hardening  complicated  pieces,  oil  tempering, 
lead  hardening,  melted-salt  hardening,  and  various  practical 
devices ) 10 

HT-  6.  Review  of  HT-1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  (The  first  five  nights  will  be  devoted 
to  class  snd  shop  review  of  former  work,  questions,  and  dilUcul- 
tles  straightened  out.)  Alloy  steels  (effect  of  metals  on  steel 
mixture) — (chromium,  nickel,  molybdenum,  tungsten,  vanadium, 
manganese) 10 

HT-  7.  Shop  and  class  work  on  alloy  steel  (including  probable  composition 
determlne<l  from  properties;  proper  and  Improper  heating  and 
cooling;  schleroscope  tests:  and  calibrating  of  pyrometer) 10 

HT-  S.  Use  of  microscope  in  study  of  metals  (including  pro4)arlng  speci- 
mens; band  polishing;  wheel  polishing;  and  etching  iiud  color- 
ing. Care  and  use  of  metallographic  instruments  (including 
methods  of  lighting,  vertical;  oblique;  adjusting  objectives  and 
examinations   of   siiecimens) 10 

HT-  9.  Simple  metallography  (Including  ndcrophotographs  of  niotals;  mi- 
croscopic formation — alpha  ferrite;  bet4i  ferrlte,  austinite,  mar- 
tensite,  troostite,  sorbite,  pearMte,  and  cenientite;  Iron  carbon 
diagram;  relation  between  microstructure  and  physical  proper- 
ties)     10 

HT-io.  Practical  review  of  entire  course  (inclading  theory  as  applied  to 
best  hardening  room  practice;  layouts  and  methods  of  I'epreseut- 
ative  shops;  and  automatic  and  recording  pyrometers , 10 

VIII.  Mach ink-Shop  Suu.iects. 

The  unit  courses  offered  in  machine  shop  may  include  the  following: 

M-  1.  Shopwork  on  the  drill  press 10 

M-  2L  Shopwork  on  the  lathe 25 
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Lessons. 

M~  3.  Shopwork  on  tiie  planer : 10 

M-  4.  Shopwork  on  the  shaper — .  10 

M-  5.  Shopwork  on  the  milling  machine 25 

M-  6.  Shopwork  with  Jigs  and  fixtures—' 10 

M-  7.  Shopwork  on  tool  grinding : 20 

M-  8.  Shopwork  on  grinder 10 

M-10.  Review  of  arithmetic    (including  fractions,  decimals,   percentage, 

ratio,  square  root,  weights  and  measures) 10 

M-11.  Mensuration  (including  simple  formulas  and  tables,  areas  and  sur- 
faces, volumes  and  weights) 10 

M-12.  Speeds  and  speed  ratios 10 

M-13.  Mathematics  of  lathes 10 

M-14.  Sketching  and  blue-print  reading  for  machinists 10 

M-15.  Transforming  formulas  and  simple  algebra 10 

M-10.  Angles  and  triangles 10 

M-17.  Milling-machine  mathematics 10 

M-18.  Mathematics  of  gears 10 

M-19.  Mathematics  of  milling  cutters  and  blue-print  reading ^ 10 

M~20,  Modem  organization  and  methods  of  productioo ^ 10 

M-21.  Machine-shop  materials 10 

M-22.  Mechanics  of  the  machine  shop ^ - 10 

M-23.  Machine  types  and  attachments  and  special  machines 20 

M-24.  Mathematics  and  mechanics  for  machine  draftsmen  and  designers 

(including  trigonometry  and  graphs) 50 

The  unit  courses  in  plumbing  include  the  following : 

Pl-1.  Roiighing-ln  Jobs,  including  calking  and  laying  out  work* «  10 

Pl-2.  Joint  wiping  and  soldering -i_s  20 

Pl-3.  Installing  fixtures -r   20 

Pl-4.  Mathematics  and  catalogue  study ^  20 

Pl-5.  Drainage  and  ventilation,  plumbing  laws  and  ordinances 20 

Pl-^.  Hot-water  supply  and  circulation 10 

Pl-7.  Chemistry  for  plumbers 20 

Pl-8.  Drainage  and  ventilation 20 

Pl-9.  Plumbers'  laws  and  ordinances 10 

X.  Pbinting. 

The  unit  courses  in  printing  will  include  the  following: 

Pr-  1.  Printer's  English 10 

Pr-  2.  Job  composition 30 

Pr-  3.  Imposition 10 

Pr-  4.  Lettering  for  printers 10 

Pr-  5,  Free-hand  drawing  for  printers 10 

Pr-  6.  Applied  design  for  printers 10 

Pr-  7.  Materials  useil  in  printing  (paper,  ink,  and  plates) 10 

Pr-  8.  Elements  of  cost  in  printing 10 

Pr-  9.  Bookkeeping  and  cost  accounting ««  80 

Pr-10.  Estimating  for  printers 20 
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Lessons. 

Pr-U.  Linotype  (medmniain  and  operation) 50 

P»^12.  Feeding  the  platen  press 10 

Pr-18.  Hake-ready  on  the  platen  press 16 

Pl^l4.  Feeding  the  cylinder  press 10 

Pr-lS.  Make-ready  on  cylinder  press •  20 

Pr-16.  Mixing  colors  for  pressmen 10 

Pr-17.  Color  work  for  pressmen 10 

Pr-18.  Inks  and  papers 10 

Pr-19.  Stock  cutting  and  cost  estimating _ —  16 

XI.  Radio  Operation. 

The  unit  courses  In  radio  operation  include  the  following : 

K-  1.  Elementary  mathematics  of  electricity 15 

R-  2.  Fundamental  mechanical  and  electrical  laws 10 

R-  3.  EHementary  course  In  alternating  current 10 

R-  4.  Theory  and  use  of  Instruments 6 

R-  5.  Construction,  operation,  and  management  of  storage  batteries 5 

R-  6.  Transformers  and  induction  colls 5 

R-  7.  Inductance  and  capacity 10 

R-  8.  Condensers  and  oscillating  currents 5 

R-  9.  Antennas  and  grounds 5 

R-10.  Radio  power  circuits i 6 

R-U.  Radio  laws  and  operating  practice 20 

R-12.  Wave  meters  and  measurements 6 

XII.  Sheet  Mktal. 

The  unit  courses  in  sheet  metal  include  the  following : 

SM-  1.  Elementary  shopwork  (Including  rules  and  regulations  for  ap- 
prentices; machines  and  their  names;  elementary  soldering  and 
laying  out  of  pipe  elbows,  pails,  and  small  articles) 17 

SM-  2.  laementary  sheet  metal  work  (including  listing  of  material  from 
blue  prints;  and  the  use  of  scale  rule  in  connection  with  blue 
prints) 6 

SM-  3.  Advanced  shopwork  (Including  the  making  of  funnels,  octagonal 
tee  joints,  scoops,  dripping  pans,  measures,  cans,  bosses,  also 
wash-boiler  covers  and  scale  scoops ;  and  advanced  soldering) 10 

SM-  4.  Furnace  work  (including  the  making  of  different  furnace  fitting; 
how  to  Install  a  furnace — getting  the  area  of  the  house  and  select- 
ing a  proper  place  to  set  furnaces) 8 

SM-  5.  Outside  jobbing  and  advanced  shopwork  (including  repairing  of 
outride  sheet-metal  work,  laying  of  different  roofs,  and  laying 
out  of  small  utensils) 10 

SM-  6.  Architectural  and  cornice  work  (including  measuring  and  laying 
out  of  a  cornice,  laying  out  of  gable  molds,  panels,  lintels,  and 
laying  out  block  letters  and  figures) 15 

SM-  7.  Marquee,  skylight  and  window  work  (including  skylight  work, 
such  as  making  of  bars,  cross  bars,  ctirbs,  also  how  to  lay  out  a 
skylight;  laying  out  and  assembling  a  photographer*s  skylight; 
hipped  skylights;  ventilators  for  skylights;  irregular  octagon 
skylights;  monitor  skylight;  and  different  parts  of  marquee  and 
store  awnings) — — ™ 85 
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8M-  8.  £]xbnTist  and  blow  piping  (including  measuring  and  laying  out  of  a 

blow-pipe  system^,  separators,  and  malting  of  hoods) 10 

SM-  9.  Advanced  triangulation  (including  making  and  laying  out  of  differ- 
ent fittings,  such  as  boots,  angles,  etc.) 10 

SM-10.  Automobile  sheet-metal  work  (including  brazing,  soldering,  repair^ 

Ing  radiators,  fenders,  dashboard,  etc.) 10 

SM-11.  Test  plan  reading  (including  listiug  of  material  from  blue  print  in 

large  Jobs,  amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars) 10 

SM-12.  Heating  and  ventilating  in  all  its  branches-..»i...«..^ ...    10 

XIII.  SuDB  Rule. 

The  unit  courses  in  slide  rule  include  the  following: 

SIl~l.  Elementary  slide-rule  operation  (Including  multiplication,  division, 
IMjvver  and  roots  of  whole  numbers,  fractions,  decimals,  percentage,, 
mensuration,  costs  and  estimating) 10 

SR-2.  Advanced  slide-rule  operation   (including  formulas,  such  as  those 

used  in  estimating  and  designing) 10 

SIl-3.  Trigonometry  and  difficult  slide-rule  operation  (including  loga- 
rithms, etc.,  such  as  used  by  designers,  estimators,  civil,  mechan- 
ical, and  electrical  engineers) 5 

XIV.  SxEAMFrmNO. 

The  unit  courses  in  this  subject  include  the  following: 

Sf-1.  Mathematics  and  catalogue  study 20 

Sf-2.  Freehand  sketching  and  laying  out  of  water,  vapor,  and  low-pressure 

heiiting   systems 20 

Sf-5.  Plan  reading  and  estimating  quantities .^ 10 

XV.  Telegrapht. 

One  unit  course  of  50  nights  should  be  offered  in  Morse  telegraphy.  This 
course  should  cover  tlie  Morse  code  operation  and  be  open  to  those  who  desire 
to  become  telegraph  operators. 

The  Government  has  taken  so  many  operators  to  use  in  the  wireless  stations 
that  it  has  left  the  country  in  a  crippled  condition  for  telegraph  operators  at 
home. 

This  course  as  offered  should  equip  the  student  for  a  good  position. 

Classes  may  be  held  on  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  each  week  for  50 
evenings.  A  certificate  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  unit  course  to  each  student 
who  satisfactorily  completes  the  course. 

Entrance  requirements :  Any  person  17  years  of  age  who  shows  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  instructor  that  he  has  the  ability  to  become  an  operator  is  eligible 
to  this  course. 

XVI.  Telephony. 

The  list  of  unit  courses  may  include  the  following.  These  unit  courses  are 
given  the  numbers  by  which  they  will  be  hereafter  known  in  all  the  work  of 
the  school : 

Lcsaona. 

T-  1.  General  science  of  telephony 12 

T-  2.  Mathematics  of  telephony ■    12 

T-  3.  Substation  course  No.  1 12 
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Lessons. 
T-  4.  Substation  course  No.  2 .  12 

T-  5.  Private  brancli  exchange  No.  1 12 

T-  6.  Private  branch  exchani^  No.  2 12 

T-  7.  Gable  course  No.  1 ^  12 

T-  8.  Cable  course  No.  2 12 

T-  9.  Exchange  aerial  construction  course  No.  1 12 

T-10.  Exchange  aerial  construction  course  No.  2 12 

T-11.  Exchange  underground  construction 12 

T-12.  Toll  line  construction 12 

T-13.  Central  office  equipment  course  No.  1 12 

T-14.  Central  office  equipment  course  No.  2 12 

T-15.  Central  office  equipment  course  No.  3 12 

T-16.  Central  office  power  plant 12 

T-17.  Testing  course 12 

T-18,  19,  20.    Automatic  telephony ; 36 

XVII.  Welding. 

The  unit  courses  in  welding  include  the  following : 

Lessons. 

W-L  Care  of  appai'&tus  (iucludlug  heat  and  adjustment  of  flames) 5 

W-2.  Properties  of  metals,  fusinn  conductivity,  oxidation  and  absorption  of 

gas 5 

W-3.  Gases,  oxygen  and  acetylene : 10 

W-4.  Preheating  of  metals 5 

W-5.  ESxpanslon  and  contraction  of  metals 5 

W-6L  Cast-iron  welding 6 

W-7.  Steel  welding 5 

W-8.  Care  and  r^Niir  of  mallcables  and  brazing 5 

W-0.  Aluminum  welding 5 

Selections  can  be  made  from  the  units  suggested  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  particular  occupations  of  tlie  evening-school  pupils.  This  selection  will 
liable  a  school  to  prepare  a  program  which  will  be  composed  of  all  the  units 
which  can  be  taken  to  advantage  in  the  sequence  suggested  and  which  will 
enable  the  students  to  secure  in  a  period  of  years  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
practical   and  theoretical  phases  of  a  particular  occupation. 

A  few  examples  of  the  way  in  which  the  units  may  be  offered  in  a  general 
course  follow.    The  references  are  to  the  units  described  above. 

Courses  in  Atjtomobttjc  Rcpaib  ahd  Construction. 

1.  genkral  ooub8b8  fob  automobile  mbghanics. 

A,  For  mctchinUta, 

The  applicant  must  be  employed  as  a  machinist.  He  must  be  able  to  prove 
by  test  that  he  can  do  simple  machine-shop  work  on  the  drill  press,  grinder,  and 
lathe.    To  secure  a  diploma,  he  must  take  the  following  unit  courses : 

Lessons. 

A-  1.    Practical  shopwork  and  lectures  on  frames  and  axles 10 

A-  2.    Practical  shopwork  and  lectures  on  trannnisslon,  clutches,  and 

steering  gears ,    10 

A-  3.    Practical  shopwork  and  lectures  on  engines  and  lubrication 30 

A-  4.    Practical  shopwork  and  lectures  on  carburetors 10 
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A-  5.    Prncticnl  shopwork  and  lectures  on  ignition  and  magnetos 15 

A-  6.    Practical  sliopwork  and  lectures  on  batteries,  and  starting  and  ligbt- 

ing 25 

W-IA.   Oxy-acetylene  welding 10 

H-IA.  -  Hejit  treatment  and  forge  work 10 

A-13.    Sketching,  plan  reading,  and  matliematics  of  the  automobile 20 

SM-IA.  Sheet-metal  work 10 

A-  7.    Laboratory  testing  and  experimenting  on  ignition 10 

A-  9.    Laboratory  testing  and  experimenting  on  batteries 10 

A-10.    Laboratory  testing  and  experimenting  on  engines 10 

A-11.    Laboratory  testing  and  experimenting  on  lubrication 5 

A-12.    Laboratory  testing  and  experimenting  on  chassis 5 

Courses  1,  2.  3,  4,  5,  and  6  must  be  taken  in  order  given.  Ck>urses  W-IA, 
H-IA,  A-13  and  SM-IA  can  be  taken  at  any  time.  Courses  7,  8,  9.  10.  11,  and 
12  can  not  be  taken  until  all  other  courses  have  lieen  completed.  It  is  possible 
for  the  student  to  take  two  courses  per  week,  thereby  doing  two  years*  work 
in  one. 

B.  For  Garage  Men, 

Applicant  must  be  employed  as  a  mechanic  of  some  kind  in  the  automobile 
business.  It  is  possible  that  he  can  prove  up  by  test  on  some  of  these  units,  in 
which  case  he  would  be  given  credit  To  secure  a  diploma  in  this  course  tlie 
student  must  prove  by  test  that  he  does  not  need  tliem  or  take  the  following 

unit  courses: 

Lessons^ 

A-  L    Practical  shopwork  and  lectures  on  frames  and  axles 10 

A-  2.    Practical   shopwork   and   lectures  on   transmission,  clutchea  and 

steering  gears z 10 

A-  3.    Practical  shopwork  and  lectures  on  engines  and  lubrication 30 

A-  4.     Practical  shopwork  and  lectures  on  carburctora 10 

A-  5.    Practical  shopwork  and  lectures  on  ignition  and  magnetos 15 

A-  6.  Practical  shopwork  and  lectures  on  batteries,  and  starting  and  light- 
ing   25 

A-  7.  Laboratory  testing  and  experimenting  on  ignition 10 

A-  8.  Laboratory  testing  and  experimenting  on  starting  and  lighting 10 

A-  9.  Laboratory  testing  and  experimenting  on  batteries 10 

A-10.  Laboratory  testing  and  experimenting  on  engines 10 

A-11.  Laboratory  testing  and  experimenting  on  lubrication 6 

A-12.  Laboratory  testing  and  experimenting  on  chassis 5 

M-1  to  8,  inclusive.  Fifty  lessons  from  these  machine-shop  courses,  work 

as  planned  by  the  school  for  the  individual  student 50 

A-13.  Sketching,  plan  reading,  and  mathematics  of  the  automobile 20 

W-IA.  Oxy-acetyiene   welding 10 

H-IA.  Heat  treatment  and  forge  work 10 

SM-IA.  Sheet-metal    work 6 

A-21.  Testing  strength  of  materials  as  used  in  automotive  construction 5 

Units  1,  2,  3.  4,  5,  and  6  must  be  taken  in  the  order  named  unless  the  student 
can  show  by  test  that  he  does  not  need  them. 

M-1  to  8,  inclusive,  can  be  taken  at  any  time, 

W-IA,  H-IA,  SM-IA,  and  A-21  must  be  taken  before  7,  8,  9,  10,  11^  and  12. 
It  is  possilile  for  the  student  to  enroll  in  more  than  one  dasa  In  this  way  he 
may  take  two  years*  work  in  dae* 
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O.  Per  garage  managern  and  autemohUe  salesmen. 

This  course  is  open  to  three  groupe; 

A.  Those  completing  Qie  gimeral  course  for  automobile  mechanics. 

B.  l%e  garage  managers  an4  foremen. 

O.  Salesmen  of  automobiles,  motor  tmcks,  and  gas  tractors. 

Entrance  requiremenU. — The  garage  manager  and  foreman  mast  have  a 
common-school  education  or  its  equivalent.  He  most  either  take  the  shop  course 
as  offered  in  the  general  course  of  automobile  mechanic  or  show  by  a  test  that 
he  is  familiar  with  automobile  construction. 

The  salesman  must  be  a  oommonHschool  graduate  and  show  by  test  that  he 
lias  a  working  knowledge  of  automobile  construction.  This  general  course 
must  be  taken  in  the  order  named. 

A-14.  Garage  organization  and  management 10 

A~15.  Garage  records  and  cost  systems 10 

A-16.  Salesmanship  of  automobiles 20 

A-17.  Salesroom  records  and  cost  systems 10 

A-18.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  types  of  automobile  de- 
vices and  construction 10 

A~19.  Discussion  of  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  motor-truck  con- 
struction   10 

A-20.  Discission  of  advantage  of  different  types  of  gas  tractors 10 

A-21.  Testing  strength  of  materials  that  are  used  in  automotive  construc- 
tion   10 

A-12.  Laboratory  testing  and  experimenting  on  chassis 10 

The  following  is  given  as  an  example  of  the  lessons  which  may  be  planned 
for  a  particular  unit  In  this  case  unit  M-2  is  chosen.  The  lessons  are  taken 
from  Bulletin  No.  8,  published  by  the  Federal  board. 

M-2.  Shop  Wobk  on  the  Lathe. 

PLAIN   TURNINa 

Lesson  1. — Oral  instruction :  Care,  cleaning,  and  oiling  of  lathe.  Proper  cen- 
tering for  accurate  work. 

Lesson  2. — Stock,  mild  steel,  |  to  1  inch  diameter.  Finish  over  all  first  to 
accurate  length,  then  to  diameter  shown  on  sketch,  sample,  or  blue  print  Note 
the  result  if  the  live  center  is  not  running  true.    Grind  the  centers. 

Lesson  S. — Stock,  mild  steel,  1  to  f  inch  diameter.  Turn  to  accurate  length 
and  diameter  and  face  shoulder  square,  e.  g.,  blank  bolts. 

Lesson  4. — Stock,  mild  steel,  {  to  1^  inch.  Taper  turning.  Taper  by  taper 
attachment 

Lesson  5. — ^Taper  turning  by  setting  over  tailstock  center.  Fit  taper  plug  to 
a  reamed  taper  hole,  e.  g.,  No.  3  drill  socket  Give  instruction  and  practice 
in  resetting  tailstock  center  in  line  for  straight  turning. 

Lesson  6. — Face  at  an  acute  angle  by  use  of  compound  rest  See  that  the 
angle  is  accurate,  e.  g.,  gas  engine  valvea    Test  with  protractor  and  beveL 

TBBKADINO  AND  KANDBEL  WOBK. 

Lesson  7. — Oral  instruction:  Threads,  kinds  and  standards;  change  gears; 
thread-cutting  compounds.  Thread  cutting,  V  or  United  States  standard 
threads.    Grind  tools  to  fit  thread  gauge.    Calculation  of  change  gears.    Catcb 
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the  thread  hy  reversing  the  lathe.  Catch  the  thread  by  nmnlnfr  the  carrlnge 
back  by  hand  without  stopping  the  lathe  when  cutting  a  multiple  of  the  lead 
screw.    Catch  the  thread  by  the  index  on  carriage  of  some  lathea 

Practice  cutting  threads  to  fit  standard  nuts  i  to  1  inch. 

Lesson  8, — Thread-cutting  V.,  U.  S.  S.  and  A.  L.  A.  M.  and  pipe  tiireads.  Cut 
pipe  threads  by  baclcing  out  tool  by  hand  to  get  taper.  Cut  threads  feeding 
too]  in  compound  rest. 

Lesson  9, — ^Practice  in  miscellaneous  thread  cutting. 

CHUCK  AND  FACE-PLATE  WOBIC 

Lesson  10, — Oral  Instruction:  Chuclcs,  centering  and  use  of  Intlie  tester. 
Chucic  castings  or  forgings  and  face  surfaces  fiat. 

Lesson  11, — ^Boring :  Cliueis  work,  centering  by  cored  hole  or  punched  center. 
Bore  to  size  and  uniform  diameter.  Drill  in  the  solid  by  use  of  drill  holder. 
Ream  holes  to  size. 

Bore  cored  holes  to  size  for  a  short  distance  to  guide  the  drill  whldi  is  to 
follow.    Make  small  bushings. 

Lesson  12. — Bore  taper  holes  using  taper  attiichment. 

Lesson  13. — ^Bore  taper  holes  using  compound  rest  (limited  to  shallow  holes), 
e.  g.,  hole  in  flange  for  pipe  tap. 

Lesson  H, — Face  at  an  angle  using  compound  rest. 

Lesson  15. — Face-plate  work:  Give  oral  Instruction  on  mounting  and  inside 
thread  cutting.     Fit  threads  by  calipers  and  plug  thread  gauges. 

Lesson  16. — ^Turn  gas  engine  valve  stems  and  face  valves. 

Practice  must  be  given  whenever  possible  in  emergency  repair  work  to  develop 
resourcefulness. 

ADVANCED   WORK. 

Lesson  It. — ^Turn  long  pieces  between  centers  necessitating  use  of  steady  or 
follow  rests. 

Lesson  18, — Sliding,  driving,  ninnlng,  press,  and  shrink  fits.  Turn  pieces  to 
micrometer  measurements  or  to  gauge  and  fit  accurately. 

Lesson  19. — ^Turnlng  on  offset  centera  Locate  the  centers  so  as  to  Insure 
that  the  offiset  center  line  is  pariUlel  with  and  the  proper  distance  from  the 
main  center  line.  Rough  out  and  finish  a  single  throw  crank  shaft  Avoid 
springing  by  pressure  between  centers.  Use  of  counterweight  to  preserve 
balance. 

Lesson  20. — Rebore  gas-engine  cylinders,  In  chuck  or  in  cradle  on  the  carriage, 
with  boring  bar.    Use  care  to  avoid  springing  the  cylinder  In  clamping. 

Lesson  21, — ^Turn  pistons  to  fit  cylinders:  Have  piston  walls  uniform  In  thick- 
ness; ring  grooves  must  be  accurate  and  made  to  fit  standard  rings;  piston  pins 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.    Use  fixtures  to  hold  pistons. 

Lesson  22, — Piston  rings.  Chuck  the  tub ;  bore,  turn,  and  cut  off  rings,  face 
or  grind  to  proper  \vldth,  cut,  compress  in  fixture,  turn  or  grind  to  size,  fit  to 
cylinder,  allow  for  expansion  at  Joint.  Explain  the  use  of  a  magnetic  chuck. 
Concentric  and  eccentric  rings. 

Lesson  2S, — Pulleys.  Bore  and  turn  pulleys,  keyseat  In  lathe  with  tool  ia 
tool  post  and  used  as  a  hand  shaper. 

Oral  instruction :  Soft  metal  turning,  lubricants,  cuttlQg  si)eeds,  belt  lacing. 

Lessons  2^  and  2o. — Mi  seel  la  neon  «<  repair  Jobs  for  practice  Review  of  pre* 
Tious  lessons.    Final  tests  for  course. 
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Annual  Report  for  1917. 

The  Vocational  Summary,  published  monthly  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  (Vol.  I,  No.  1,  May,  1018). 
Bulletin  No.  1.  Statement  of  Policies. 
^Bulletin  No.  2.  Training  Conscripted  Men  for  Service  as  Radio  and  Buzzer 

Operators  in  the  United  States  Army  (International  Code). 
Bulletin  No.  3.  Emergency  Training  in  Shipbuilding — Evening  and  Part-Time 

Classes  for  Shipyard  Workers. 
^'Bulletin  No.  4. .  Mechanical  and  Technical  Training  for  Conscripted  Men  (Air 

Division,  U.  S.  Signal  Corps). 
Bulletin  No.  5.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 
Bulletin  No.  6.  Training  of  Teachers  for  Occupational  Therapy  for  the  Reha- 
bilitation of  Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 
^Bulletin  No.  7.  Emergency  War  Training  for  Motor-Ti*uck  Drivers  and  Chauf- 
feurs. 
♦Bulletin  No.  8.  Emergency  War  Training  for  Mnchlne-Shoi)  Occupations,  Black- 
smithing,  Sheet-Metal  Working,  and  Pipe  Fitting. 
♦Bulletin  No.  9.  Emergency  War  Training  for  Electricians,  Telephone  Repair- 
men, Linemen,  and  Cable  Splicers. 
♦Bulletin  No.  10,  Emergency  War  Training  for  Gas-Euglne,  Motor-Car,  and 

Motor-Cycle  Repairmen. 
♦Bulletin  No.  11.  Emergency  War  Training  for  Oxy-Acetylene  Welders. 
♦Bulletin  No.  12.  Emergency  War  Training  for  Airplane  Mechanics — Engine 

Repairmen,  Woodworkers,  Riggers,  and  Sheet-Metal  Workers. 
Bulletin  No.  13.  (Agricultural  Series,  No.  1.)  Agricultural  Education — Organi- 
zation and  Administration. 
Bulletin  No.  14.  (Agricultural  Series,  No.  2.)  Reference  Material  for  Voca- 
tional Agricultural  Instruction. 
Bulletin  No.  15.  (Reeducatlonal  Series,  No.  3.)  The  Evolution  of  National  Sys- 
tems of  Vocational  Reeducation  for  Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 
♦Bulletin  No.  16.  Emergency  Wnr  Training  for  Radio  Mechanics  and  Radio 

Operators. 
Bulletin  No.  17.  (Trade  and  Industrial  Series,  No.  1.)     Trade  and  Industrial 

Education — Organization  and  Administration. 
Bulletin  No.  18.  (Trade  and  Industrial  Series,  No.  2.)     Evening  Industrial 
Schools. 

*  Emergency  war  training  for  conscripted  and  enllated  men. 

All  communications  should  be  nddressed  to 
The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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FOREWORD. 

Recognizing  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  industrial  and  trade 
education  is  the  immediate  establislunent  of  part-time  schools  and 
classes  which  will  extend  the  education  of  wage  earners,  the  Federal 
board  has  given  the  matter  attention  from  the  day  of  its  organiza- 
tion. This  bulletin  is  one  of  a  series  prepared,  for  use  by  State 
authorities  and  by  employers  and  employees,  as  well  as  educators,  in 
the  promotion  and  development  of  systematic  instruction  for  work- 
ers. Included  in  the  series  are  Bulletin  17,  on  "Organization  and 
Administration  "  of  the  various  types  of  trade  and  industrial  schools, 
and  Bulletin  18,  on  "  Evening  Industrial  Schools." 

It  is  doubtful,  from  the  standpoint  of  securing  the  rapid  and  ef- 
fective training  of  the  industrial  workers  of  this  country,  whether 
any  other  problem  is  so  important  as  that  of  extending  the  scope*  of 
our  public-school  education  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  workers  who 
have  left  school  inadequately  prepared  for  any  industrial  pursuit,  or 
even  for  assuming  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

Even  among  those  who  may  have  regarded  with  some  misgivings 
the  rapid  development  of  vocational  instruction  in  the  schools  there 
can  be  no  opponents  of  part-time  instruction  for  workers  who  have 
finally  left  the  schools,  and  for  whom  the  alternative  to  partytime 
education  is  no  education  whatever,  or  such  only  as  can  be  given  in 
evening  classes  to  pupils  whose  energies  have  been  largely  exhausted 
by  employment  during  working  hours.  In  the  arrangement  of  part- 
time  instruction  no  question  can  arise  as  to  the  wisdom  of  substitut- 
ing vocational  for  other  sorts  of  education,  since  no  sort  of  educa- 
tion is  being  given.  It  is  a  question  only  of  devoting  some  portion 
of  the  regular  working  time  to  systematic  instruction  devised  with 
reference  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  workers  themselves.  Local 
school  authorities  in  conference  with  representatives  of  employers 
and  of  labor  may  in  their  discretion  give  to  part-time  courses  a  wide 
range  to  embrace  any  instruction  formulated  to  increase  civic  or 
vocational  intelligence.  In  any  given  case,  therefore,  the  course  set 
up  may  be  a  general  elementary  school  course,  or  it  may  be  specifically 
vocational  and  practical  in  any  degree  determined  upon  as  most  suit- 
able to  provide  for  the  needs  of  workers.  In  some  States,  as  is 
pointed  out  in  the  present  bulletin,  provision  of  part-time  courses  and 
attendance-  upon  such  courses  within  certain  age  limits,  has  been 
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made  compulsory,  and  enactments  making  such  instruction  com- 
pulsory will  undoubtedly  be  passed  in  other  States  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  educational  policy. 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  regional  agent  for 
trade  and  industrial  education  of  the  Federal  board  for  the  eastern 
region.  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Mr.  R.  J.  Leonard,  regional 
agent  for  trade  and  industrial  education  for  the  east  central  region ; 
to  Mr.  L.  XL  Carris,  assistant  director  for  trade  and  industrial  edu- 
cation ;  and  to  others,  for  criticism  and  suggestions. 

C.  A.  PsossxB,  Director. 


PART-TIME  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


L  THE  NEED  FOR  PART-TIME  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

Every  year  an  army  of  untrained  ohildren  is  going  out  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  A  large  number  go  to  work  because  the  wage  they  can 
earn  is  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  proper  support  of  the  family. 
Many  of  these  children,  however,  leave  not  because  that  wage  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  nor  be- 
cause they  and  their  parents  are  indifferent  to  the  value  of  all  educa- 
tion, but  because  they  and  their  families,  feeling  the  economic  pres- 
sure, do  not  believe  that  the  ordinary  schooling  prepares  young 
people  for  their  life  work  in  a  way  that  justifies  the  struggle  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  in  school  any  longer.  A  small  number  of  these 
young  people  have  definite  ideas  as  to  what  calling  they  wish  to  fol- 
low, and  these,  together  with  a  few  who  have  no  definite  aim,  enter 
upon  instruction  in  trade  and  industrial  schools,  apprenticeship  or 
trade  helper  systems,  correspondence  courses,  elementary  technical 
schools  or  similar  agencies  for  vocational  training. 

The  majority,  however,  march  directly  from  the  school  to  the  fac- 
tory, from  the  classroom  to  the  workshop,  where  there  are  no  facili- 
ties for  continuing  their  general  education.  They  are  untrained  in- 
dustrially at  the  start,  and,  therefore,  can  not  profit,  except  in  small 
degree,  from  the  instruction  given  by  journeymen,  pieceworkers, 
and  shop  foremen. 

Some  form  of  public  instruction  must  be  set  up  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  untrained  juvenile  army.  Evidently  this  instruction  will 
achieve  the  desired  end  only  in  so  far  as  it  provides  for  such  voca- 
tional training  as  will  permit  the  continuance  of  wage-earning 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  One  or  both  of  two  generally  recog- 
nized types  of  schools  or  classes,  evening  and  part-time,  the  former 
coming  after  the  day's  work,  and  the  latter  dmdng  a  por- 
tion of  the  regular  working  day,  will  furnish  the  kind  of  education 
needed.  For  many  reasons  to  be  mentioned  later,  part-time  are  pref- 
erable to  evening  classes  for  youthful  workers,  and  it  is  with  part- 
time  instruction  that  this  bulletin  is  particularly  concerned. 

The  need  for  these  schools  is  specially  urgent  to-day  and  their 
establishment  as  an  integral  part  of  the  aobool  Efystems  of  the  States 
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is  imperatively  necessary  not  only  in  order  to  provide  for  the  normal 
demands  of  youths  seeking  training  for  gainful  occupations,  but  also 
as  an  aid  to  the  war  preparations  of  industries  handicapped  by  a 
shortage  of  labor  and  inability  to  recruit  and  train  beginners  for 
work  on  war  necessities. 

Moreover,  the  time  seems  opportune  for  the  inauguration  of  a  Na- 
tional program  for  part-time  education,  making  of  it,  under  the 
emergency  of  war,  a  national  issue. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  thinlring  public  in  the  United 
States  has  to  be  told  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  industrial  education. 
When  it  comes  to  determining  jyst  what  form  of  industrial  training 
shall  be  given  to  supply  the  recognized  need,  opinions  naturally 
differ. 

Three  general  types  of  school  have  been  developed  as  a  result  of 
long-continued  discussions  and  considerations  of  the  different  needs 
to  be  provided  for,  namely,  the  all-day,  the  evening,  and  the  part- 
time  school.    (See  examples  in  Appendix  C,  p.  51.) 

The  first  two  are  named  from  the  time  of  the  day  in  which  they 
are  in  session.  The  third,  or  pajt-time,  is  any  school  conducted  for 
a  limited  number  of  hours  during  the  regular  working  day.  Such 
a  school  is  open  to  minors  and  adults  who  have  entered  upon  employ- 
ment, and  its  several  aims  are  to  continue  neglected  or  interrupted 
elementary  c  "'■cation  and  to  prepare  for  entrance  into  better  occupa- 
tions or  to  supplement  and  extend  knowledge  and  skill  in  present 
occupations. 

The  name  "  part-time  school "  is  given  to  any  school  to  which  the 
definition  just  given  applies.  When  the  school  aims  to  complete 
general  education,  it  is  designated  a  part-time  continuation  school; 
when  it  aims  to  increase  skill  and  intelligence  in  a  vocation  other 
than  that  in  which  the  pupils  are  employed,  it  is  a  part-^ime  trade 
preparatory  school;  and  when  it  provides  training  that  is  strictly 
supplementary  and  related  to  the  employment  of  its  pujlils,  it  is 
a  part-time  trade  extension  school.  • 

Each  of  these  three  types  is  considered  in  succeeding  divisions  of 
this  bulletin,  but  the  part-time  school  idea  in  its  large  sens^  rather 
than  any  of  its  particular  phases  is  the  matter  of  chief  interest. 

The  bulletin  is  concerned  primarily  with  what  the  State  should 
do  for  the  vocational  betterment  of  boys  and  girls  released  from 
school  at  ages  ranging  from  12  to  16  years,  with  or  without  legal 
permits  to  go  to  work.  Ordinarily  the  State  has  considered  its  edu- 
cational duty  done  at  this  point.  It  has  neither  continued  general 
education,  provided  vocational  education,  nor  sought  to  bridge  over 
the  gap  between  school  and  industrial  plant.  Within  recent  years, 
however,  some  States  have  come  to  feel  that  their  educational 
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responsibilities  toward  their  children  were  not  terminated  by  the 
issue  of  a  work  permit  and  that  no  matter  whether  at  work  or  in 
school,  the  minor  was  the  educational  ward  of  the  State  until  he 
was  properly  fitted  for  life  or  reached  an  age  of  discretion.  This 
awakened  educational  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  State  is  a 
hopeful  sign,  especially  as  it  has  been  fostered  by  labor  itself,  which 
has  more  than  once  assumed  the  attitude  ^  that  the  children  leaving 
school  may  not  be  deprived  of  all  their  opportunities  to  improve 
their  education  and  secure  more  knowledge.  The  lodger  we  can 
keep  the  children  of  the  Nation  in  contact  with  our  public  schools 
and  our  public  school-teachers,  the  safer  our  civilization  will  be.'' 

Employer,  employee,  and  educator  alike  have  come  to  realize 
that  the  many  pupils  who  leave  the  public  schools  at  an  early  age 
never  learn  the  relationship  between  the  theory  taught  in  school 
and  the  practices  of  the  shop.  ''A  few  hours'  school  instruction  each 
week  in  related  technical  work,  perso^ial  hygiene,  shop  and  home 
sanitation,  civics  (in  relation  to  daily  problems),  builds  a  tangible 
superstructure  upon  previous  schooling  which  becomes  a  bond  be- 
tween the  school  and  shop  and  State."^ 

Between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  a  boy  is  just  beginning  to  find  him- 
self as  a  unit  in  society  and  business,  and  he  is  then  in  need  of  con- 
tinued training  which  is  both  practical  and  interesting  and  which 
will  awaken  in  him  a  desire  for  civic  intelligence  and  vocational 
efficiency.  How  poorly  we  have  measured  up  to  the  possibilities  of 
doing  this  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statistics.  (See  also 
Appendix  A,  Table  3,  p.  45.) 

1910."  1918.« 

Ohildren  14  and  15  years  of  age 8, 569, 347  8, 050, 000 

Number  not  attending  school 892, 882  900, 000 

Children  16,  17,  and  18  years  of  age 5, 579, 317  6, 300, 000 

Number  not  In  school 3, 571, 076  4, 080, 000 

Approximately  2,000,000  children  arrive  annually  at  any  given  age 
between  14  and  18.  In  these  years  the  proportion  not  in  school  in* 
creases  rapidly  from  less  than  one-fifth  for  the  age  14  to  nearly  four- 
fifths  for  the  age  18.  In  the  succeeding  two  years  of  minority  the 
proportion  rises  to  more  than  nine-tenths.  We  may  safely  conclude 
that  about  5,000,000  children  14  to  18  years  inclusive  are  out  of 
school,  and  that  practically  all  of  the  boys  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  girls  not  at  school  in  these  ages  are  at  work.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  these  young  workers  have  left  the  public  school  without 

^R.  J.  Leonard,  Regional  agent  for  Indastrlal  education. 

'United  States  Census. 

>  Estimated ;  It  is  assumed  that  the  annual  Increase  of  population  since  1910  In  this 
9g9  has  been  approximately  eqnal  to  the  average  annual  increase  in  the  decade  1900-1910, 
and  that  the  proportion  not  in  school  was  the  same  in  1018  as  shown  for  1910  in  ths 
eeBsns  returns  of  school  attendance. 
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completing  an  elementary  education,  or  preparing  themselves  for  any 
specific  vocation.  Children  of  this  type  are  leaving  the  public  schools 
to-day  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year,  and  the  facilities  off^^d  up 
to  this  time  for  giving  them  any  vocational  training  or  preparation 
for  earning  a  living,  have  been  so  inadequate  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  enumerate  them.  Figures  published  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  *  for  the  year  1913-14  show  that  in  all  public 
manual  training  high  schools,  agricultural  schools,  and  manual  and 
industrial  training  schools  combined,  there  were  only  166,250  pupils 
taking  "  manual  arts  ^  instruction.  Of  these  62,285  were  in  elemen- 
tary grammar  grade  courses  and  the  remaining  113,965  in  secondary 
or  high  school  grade  courses.  In  connection  with  these  figures  the 
bureau  estimates  that  approximately  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the  blanks 
sent  to  school  were  returned  properly  filled  out.  Accepting  there- 
fore this  total  as  representing  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  this  country 
who  are  being  cared  for  in  these  three  types  of  schools,  many  of 
which  have  only  the  most  hazy  idea  of  what  real  vocational  prepara- 
tion should  be,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  in  the  year  1913-14  only 
about  800,000  children  were  receiving  instruction  in  such  schools. 
Noting,  further,  that  these  students  are  partly  in  2-year  and  mainly 
in  4-year  courses,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  number  graduated  each 
year  does  not  exceed  one-third,  or  100,000,  and  probably  does  not 
exceed  60,000  to  75,000.  It  can  not  be  assumed  that  even  this  small 
number  among  the  million  leaving  school  each  year  have  received  any 
systematic  instruction  q>ecifically  designed  to  assist  them  in  earning 
a  living. 

For  a  large  majority  of  these  pupils,  and  for  practically  all  of  the 
others  who  make  up  the  million  leaving  school  each  year,  a  part-time 
plan  of  education  is  needed.  There  is  a  very  well-defined  sentiment 
in  America  that  the  all-day  school  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  a 
definitely  outlined  plan  of  work  for  groups  rather  than  for  indi- 
viduals, and  that  the  part-time  and  the  evening  schools  are  more 
likely  to  be  considerate  of  human  needs  and  to  make  such  changes 
and  adjustments  as  are  necessary  to  supply  immediate  instruction  to 
those  young  persons  who  are  at  work,  or  who  contemplate  entrance 
into  wage-earning  employment. 

There  is  a  decided  feeling  at  the  present  time  that  the  United 
States  is  failing  to  offer  adequate  preparation  for  those  who  serve 
the  country  in  industry  and  that  the  common  day  school,  in  spite 
of  all  its  great  advantages  and  unified  courses  of  study,  does  not 
offer  the  type  of  instruction  that  will  seek  out  the  boy  with  the  need 
and  then  apply  itself  directly  to  supplying  this  need.  Moreover, 
the  evening  school,  while  a  popular  and  exceedingly  desirable  form 

*  Bulletin   1915,  No.    19,   ''  Statistics  of  certain   maniial  tntlaing,   acrlciiltaiml,  and 
Indiutilal  schools,*'  Table  12,  p.  42. 
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of  industrial  education,  is  often,  because  of  its  night  work,  too  severe 
a  physical  tax  upon  the  vitality  of  a  growing  child. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  York  City, 
m  dealing  with  evening  classee  during  the  year  ending  July  31, 1915, 
makes  this  pertinent  comment  on  compulsory  attendance  in  evening 
schools: 

The  most  baffling  problem  attacked  by  our  evening  schools  Is  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  requiring  the  attendance  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
16.  In  the  year  ending  March  81,  1915,  there  were  issued  38,903  labor 
certificates.  Assmning  that  the  ratio  of  boys  to  girls  was  four  to  three,  we 
should  have  had  an  attendance  of  at  least  19378  boys.  The  actual  number 
that  did  attend  on  instruction  was  4,093,  whUe  the  average  attendance  was  only 
2,082,  about  4.'6  per  cent  of  the  total  average  attendance  in  evening  elementary 
schools. 

During  1911-12,  Dr.  Shiels,  Director  of  the  Eesearch  Bureau  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  evening 
school  attendance  problem.  Again  in  1912-18  he  devoted  five  pages 
of  his  report  to  a  similar  discussion  and  noted  that  ^'  no  advance  in 
success  seemed  to  have  been  made."  This  later  report  declares  that 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  progress  in  this  line  of  work  will  be 
found  in  the  ^'legislation  regarding  part-time  and  continuation 
schools  and  courses  of  study,  noting  that  the  board  of  education  may 
at  any  time  compel  day  attendance  of  work  boys  and  girls  under 
16  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  and  that  the  employer 
who  will  not  allow  such  attendance  must  surrender  the  privilege  of 
employing  such  labor.''  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  investiga- 
tions made  up  to  July  81, 1915,  is  summed  up  in  the  following  para- 
graphs from  the  report  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools : 

The  two  years  since  passed  have  brought  fruit  in  the  growth  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  value  of  this  (part-time)  law.  Under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Associate  City  Superintendent  John  H.  Haaren,  the  number  of  these  classes 
has  grown  to  46  with  932  pupils  in  attendance.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
in  the  establishment  of  such  classes^  and  in  the  enforcement  by  the  board  of 
education  to  its  fullest  extent  of  this  new  law  will  be  found  the  solution  of 
the  problem. 

We  might  as  well  accept  the  situation,  that  with  no  possibility  of  a  proper 
force  of  attendance  officers  assigned  for  the  particular  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  evening  school  law,  with  public  sentiment  of  employers,  magistrates,  and 
even  school  men  themselves  generally  opiMsed  to  forcing  boys  exhausted  by  a 
long  day's  toil  into  our  classrooms,  that  our  present  methods  are  hopeless,  and 
so  we  come  back  to  the  first  statement  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
compulsory  education  law  pupil  is  only  to  be  found  In  the  strict  enforcement 
of  the  new  law  for  continuation  day  instruction. 

Moreover,  the  evening  school  has  not  the  same  hold  upon  interest 
and  attention  as  a  part-time  school,  because  the  daylight  classes  of 
the  latter  are  held  during  the  working  hours  of  the  pupil  and  arouse, 
in  consequence,  a  feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
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and  the  youthful  employee  to  make  the  most  of  the  time  thus  set 
aside  for  education.  / 

It  is  to  be  noted,  in  conclusion,  that  the  part-time  school  has  the 
support  of  the  young  people  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The  result  of 
a  survey  made  in  Massachusetts  shows  that  70  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
who  are  at  work  and  who  would  ordinarily  be  included  in  the  classes 
of  a  part-time  school,  are  in  favor  of  that  type  of  education  as  com- 
pared with  other  forms  of  vocational  training. 

As  regards  the  need  for  part-time  training  the  following  quotation 
from  an  article  by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Colvin  is  of  interest.  The  article 
printed  in  the  American  Machinist  of  June  20,  1918,  is  entitled 
"  Training  men  instead  of  stealing  them." 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  this  very  Important  snbject  can  be  longer 
neglected,  and  the  stealing  of  men  from  other  factories  is  likely  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  drastic  action  in  the  very  near  future.  It  has  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  train  men  and  women — to  increase  the  supply  rather  than  to  waste  time 
in  devising  ways  and  means  of  luring  them  away  from  some  one  else.  And  the 
time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  tri^lning  will  be  made  compulsory  as  It 
now  Is  in  Great  Britain.  There  it  has  now  reached  the  point  where  every 
firm  (with  a  very  few  exceptions)  employing  300  or  more  workers  must  organ- 
ize a  portion  of  the  shop  as  a  training  school  for  improving  the  skill  of  un- 
skilled workers.  Smaller  factories  are  exempted,  but  arrangements  are  made 
with  neighborhood  technical  schools  for  carrying  on  the  work.  This  training 
must  be  done  whether  the  shop  has  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  men  or  not, 
so  as  to  maintain  the  supply  of  skilled  labor  In  the  kingdom.  This  arrange- 
ment Includes  the  paying  of  the  worker  during  training  on  the  same  basis  as 
that  earned  before  the  training  period.  France  has  also  made  training  com- 
pulsory In  all  shops,  which  emphasizes  the  need  for  us  to  follow  suit  so  as  to 
have  a  supply  of  workers. 

At  present  numerous  cities  are  taking  an  active  interest  In  this  matter  and 
so  are  a  number  of  companies.  The  Gurtlss  Airplane  Ck>.,  Buffalo,  is  devot- 
ing 30,000  square  feet  to  this  work  and,  it  is  reported,  it  is  turning  out  about  150 
workers  a  week.  The  Wright-Martin  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  with  Its .40,000  employees,  and  others  are  lined  up  for  this  work. 

The  Lincoln  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  is  training  women  in  a  special  school  so  Sh 
to  make  them  familiar  with  the  work  when  they  go  into  the  shop.  It  has  se- 
cured a  high  class  of  workers,  giving  preference  to  those  between  28  and  35 
years  old  and  who  have  relatives  at  the  front.  They  are  taking  hold  In  splen- 
did shape.  Many  other  Instances  might  be  cited,  but  these  will  suffice  not  only 
to  show  the  need  of  this  work  but  the  fact  that  it  can  be  done  wi\h  a  little 
persistent  effort.  And  Its  effect  will  be  evident  long  after  the  war  Is  over. 
It  is  time  to  begin  the  work  now  in  every  section  of  the  country  where  manu- 
facturing is  carried  on. 

n.  THE  SCHOOL  MAN  AND  THE  EMPLOYER  AS  FACTORS 
IN  PROMOTING  PART-TIME  EDUCATION. 

As  a  people,  we  have  been  committed  for  over  50  years,  to  the  realization 
of  a  national  program  for  agricultural  education.  Millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  various  States  for  expert menta- 
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tion,  research,  laboratories,  libraries,  instruction  of  college  grade,  and,  during 
the  last  two  decades,  for  agricultural  high  schools  and  departments.  Educa- 
tion for  home  economics  has,  likewise,  been  part  of  our  program  for  many 
years,  so  that  now  practically  all  universities,  most  high  school,  and  many  ele- 
mentary schools  have  departments  for  teaching  the  home  arts. 

In  industry,  however,  the  situation  is  entirely  different  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  we  have  always  recognized  the  existence 
of  the  problem  of  industrial  education  as  first  evidenced  by  early  apprentice- 
ship and  poor  laws,  and  later  by  constitutional  provisions. 

The  General  Ck)urt  order  of  1642  laid  stress  upon  all  parents  and  masters 
the  obligation  "to  give  them  training  in  employments  which  would  be  profit- 
able to  themselves  and  to  the  commonwealth.*' 

The  second  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  control  youthful 
workers  Is  found  in  the  constitutional  law  of  many  of  the  States,  providing 
that  masters  shall  teach  youthful  workers  the  art  and  mastery  of  their  craft, 
and  also  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  including  the  rule  of  three.  Such 
provisions  are  to  be  found  in  at  least  10  State  constitutions  now  in  effect, 
although  it  is  readily  admitted  that  as  a  practical  measure  the  laws  are  in- 
operative.* 

These  earlier  laws  placed  the  responsibility  for  both  vocational 
and  elementary  education  upon  the  master  workman,  thus  carrying 
the  school  work  into  the  shop ;  whereas  the  tendency  in  all  modem 
legislation  is  to  place  the  responsibility  for  vocational  training  upon 
the  educational  authorities,  thus  carrying  the  shop  work  into  the 
school.  This  can  be  done  successfully  only  by  a  part-time  school 
which  has  the  heartiest  cooperation  from  public-school  men  willing 
to  face  the  issue  with  constructive  and  open-minded  thinking.  In 
the  first  place  they  must  cease  to  think  only  of  children  in  school  and 
begin  to  think  clearly  of  children  at  work.  They  must  be  neither 
indifferent  to  the  man  at  work  nor  willing  to  assume  that  industry 
itself  is  perfectly  able  to  care  for  the  man  and  probably  able  to  pro- 
vide for  the  child.  Already  able  to  look  upon  the  boy  or  girl  as 
a  potential  citizen  rather  than  as  a  potential  scholar,  they  must  go 
one  step  farther  and  think  of  them  both  as  potential  workers.  The 
moment  a  schoolman  becomes  interested  in  a  student  as  a  prospec- 
tive workef  his  cooperation  in  the  vocational  training  of  that  stu- 
dent is  assured.  Again,  the  introduction  of  part-time  education 
into  a  municipality  will  at  once  involve  its  schoolmen  in  "life" 
problems  and  in  forms  of  educational  administration  of  which  they 
have  been  both  ignorant  and  fearful.  The  part-time  school  ap- 
parently overthrows  the  time-honored  ideal  of  the  school  as  a  basis 
for  citizenship  only.  The  general  educational  authorities  must, 
however,  recognize  that  the  true  value  of  citizenship  is  related  di- 
rectly to  earning  power  and  that  consciousness  of  a  capacity  to  earn 
a  satisfactory  wage  is  the  best  possible  basis  upon  which  to  build  a 
dependable  citizenship  for  a  self-reliant  democracy. 

^R.  J.  LeoDAid,  agent  for  industrial  education. 
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So  far  as  administration  is  concerned,  there  will  arise  new  prob- 
lems involving  cooperation  between  the  school  and  shop,  joint  rec- 
ords, rearrangement  of  program,  placement  agreements,  follow-up 
work,  arid  the  like.  But  the  educator  Irained  to  administrative  work 
will  find  these  additions  in  no  way  comparable  in  difficulty  or  quan- 
tity to  those  added  in  the  last  25  years,  through  the  ever-widening 
field  of  the  regular  public  school. 

The  employer,  also,  must  remove  his  opposition  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  system  of  vocational  training.  There  is  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  considering  it  an  innovation  of  uncertain  effect  upon  pro- 
duction in  the  factory.  It  will  necessitate  changes  and  increase  ad- 
ministrative burdens,  bringing  such  unaccustomed  procedure  as  the 
rotation  of  men  in  a  series  of  jobs,  the  shifting  of  men  from  shop  to 
shop,  the  possible  idleness  of  some  machines  for  short  periods,  and 
various  conditions  more  or  less  abhorrent  to  the  methodical  manu- 
facturer and  business  man.  In  return  for  this,  however,  the  part- 
time  system  will  provide  him  with  more  ambitious  and  better  op- 
eratives, employees  preparing  and  prepared  for  advancement,  capable 
foremen,  and  perhaps  even  assistant  superintendents.  Of  equal  im- 
portance, although  not  so  well  recognized,  it  will  increase  the  interest 
of  employees  in  the  work  of  the  plant,  with  consequent  increased 
length  of  service  and  contentment  on  the  job.  *  This  naturally  re- 
duces the  dreaded  "  turnover,"  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
should  appeal  to  foresighted  employers.  Those  who  have  tried  this 
part-time  scheme  for  their  apprentices  commonly  testify  that  in 
plants  where  four  to  eight  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  schooling, 
there  has  been  no  decrease  in  production  due  to  this  loss  of  time. 
Even  where  the  opposition  of  employers  has  not  been  great  enough 
tc  be  recognized  as  such,  there  has  been  no  real  feeling  on  their  part 
of  the  need  for  this  type  of  vocational  training,  and  consequently 
there  has  been  but  little  disposition  to  encourage  it  and  work  for  it. 

All  things  considered,  now  is  the  psychological  time  for  the  intro- 
duction of  part-time  education.  The  present  world  crisis  is  bringing 
us  to  the  conscious  realization  that  as  a  people  we  are  insufficiently 
trained.  The  employer  in  every  phase  of  industry  and  in  every  part 
of  the  country  is  now  in  need  of  men,  especially  men  with  more  skill 
and  self-reliance  than  the  average.  T%is  need  makes  him  particu- 
larly well  disposed  to  listen  to  any  proposition  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  secure  more  and  better  service.  His  cooperation 
is  assured  if  he  can  convince  himself  that  the  part-time  scheme  is 
right 

From  the  side  of  the  employee  there  has  come,  little  or  no  oppo- 
sition. As  has  already  been  shown,  young  people  themselves  are 
favorable  to  a  combination  of  school  and  work,  and  the  trades  unions, 
even  when  they  have  not  been  enthusiastic,  have  not  been  opposed 
to  industrial  education  so  long  as  it  is  publicly  supported  and  con- 
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• 

trolled.  They  have  emphatically^  and  usually  enthusiastically,  fa- 
vored the  part-time  scheme  over  all  other  types,  with  the  proviso  on 
all  occasions  that  instruction  in  both  school  and  shop  shall  be 
thorough  and  practical. 

III.  DUTY  TO  PLACE  THIS  QUESTION  BEFORE  THE 

COUNTRY. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  statements,  and  of  the  experience  of 
foreign  countries-— which  will  be  considered  in  Section  V — and  be- 
cause of  the  critical  labor  conditions  now  being  faced,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly the  duty  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  to 
place  this  matter  of  part-time  instruction  squarely  before  the  people 
of  the  country.  This  is  done  now  in  order  to  help  all-  parties  in  the 
State  who  are  interested  in  the  preparation  of  suitable  legislation,  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  placing  this  kind  of  education  under 
representative  public  control,  to  place  before  State  boards  of  educa- 
tion the  importance  of  such  work  as  a  means  of  social,  of  industrial, 
and,  through  these,  of  civic  betterment,  to  offer  immediate  oppor- 
tunity to  those  beyond  the  reach  of  the  day  school,  and  to'  prevent 
the  industrial  movement  from  tying  itself  up  exclusively  to  the  all- 
day  vocatipnal  school  idea. 

The  average  citizen  employer  and  wageworker  in  the  United 
States  has  accepted  without  question  the  general  proposition  that  he 
has  nothing  to  contribute  to  educational  work.  Together  with  the 
professional  schoolman,  he  has  looked  upon  schooling  as  something 
set  apart  from  real  life.  The  fact  is  that  the  ordinary  citizen  has 
much  to  offer  in  the  way  of  helpful  suggestion  and  specific  informa- 
tion for  use  in  educational  institutions,  if  he  will  only  realize  it  and 
begin  an  intellig^it  study  of  the  possibilities  in  this  direction.  No- 
where so  much  as  in  industrial  education  is  this  true,  and  in  no  form 
of  industrial  education  is  it  more  true  than  in  evening  and  part-time 
classes.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  this  phase  of  the  question, 
with  all  its  latent  possibilities  be  placed  before  the  people  at  this 
time. 

The  fact  that  not  more  than  seven  States  of  the  Union  have  up  to 
the  present  time  taken  action  by  law  ^  resulting  in  the  establishment 
of  a  State  system  of  vocational  schools  for  the  continued  prepara- 
ti<Hi  of  young  people  already  occupied  in  ordinary  labor,  is  further 
evidence  that  our  people  are  not  yet  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that 
evening  and  part-time  schools  are  just  now  vastly  more  important 
and  profitable  than  all-day  trade  schools.    This  is  especially  sig- 

1  It  ibaold  perhaps  be  aotod  Is  thli  eonnection,  bowaver,  Uiat  ftll  of  tbe  Stotet  bftT* 
aoeeptad  tba  Smltb-Hogbw  law,  wblcb  proiidM  9>8deral  mon&j  aTaikiblc  for  tiie  support 
of  part-time  edncatloa  under  joint  Federal  and  State  laperyieion,  and  that  tbe  Federal 
law  Itself.  In  Its  special  proTialon,  is  an  expression  of  national  interest  In  part-time 
education. 
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nificant  when  it  is  remembered  that  every  State  in  the  Union  except 
Mississippi  has  some  form  of  general  compulsory  education  law. 
There  is,  however,  a  growing  feeling  of  need  for  the  former  type  of 
instruction.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Ohio  plans  to  devote 
much  more  time  to  the  development  of  continuation  schools  and  to 
the  training  of  teachers  for  them ;  that  North  Carolina  is  planning 
to  expend  all  her  Federal  money  for  industrial  and  trade  education 
on  part-time  and  evening  classes;  and  that  practically  all  the  State 
plans  approved  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
have  given  careful  attention  to  the  part-time  continuation  school  as 
one  of  the  principal  issues  in  their  new  State  organization  for  voca- 
tional training.     • 

Before  discussing  further  the  plans  and  future  possibilities  of  this 
work,  it  will  be  well  to  note  here  what  has  already  been  done  along 
these  lines,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  with 
somewhat  similar  problems. 

IV.  PART-TIME   SYSTEMS   ALREADY   ESTABLISHED   IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Despite  the  difficulties  and  deficiencies  already  mentioned,  part- 
time  education  has  found  a  more  or  less  firm  footing  in  the  educa- 
tional system  of  several  of  the  leading  States  in  this  country,  notably 
in  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio.  Possibly  by  the  time  this  report  appears  New  Jersey  will  have 
been  added  to  the  list. 

WISCONSIN. 

In  1911  Wisconsin  passed  a  law  making  it  compulsory  for  all  em- 
ployed children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  to  attend  a  part-time 
school  one-half  day  a  week.  The  1916  report  shows  that  this  law 
has  been  modified  so  that  all  children  between  7  and  14  years  of  age 
and  between  14  and  16,  when  not  employed,  must  attend  the  all-day 
school ;  but  that  children  between  14  and  16  who  are  regularly  em- 
ployed and  who  are  living  within  2  miles  of  a  town  school,  or  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  any  city  or  village,  and  who  are  physically  fit 
for  such  work,  must  attend  the  part-time  school,  if  one  is  provided. 
The  law  further  specifies  that  when  25  persons  qualified  to  attend 
such  instruction  shall  file  a  petition  for  such  a  school,  the  local  board 
must  establish  the  same,  the  courses  to  be  approved  by  the  State 
superintendent  of  education  and  by  the  State  board  of  industrial 
education,  and  to  be,  like  the  other  forms  of  industrial  education, 
State  aided.  The  Bray  Act  of  1917,  while  not  modifying  any  of 
the  above  statements,  has  changed  the  hours  of  attendance  and 
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increased  the  age  limit  to  17  years,  so  that  at  present  pupils  between 
14  and  16,  and  after  September  1,  1918,  pupils  between  14  and  17, 
must  either  attend  an  all-day  school  or  else  be  regularly  employed 
and  in  attendance  upon  a  continuation  school  for  eight  hours  per 
week  for  eight  months  of  the  year.  It  is  provided  also  that  permit 
pupils  between  the  ages  of  16  and  17  in  part-time  schools  shall  devote 
one-half  of  their  time  to  practical  work  and  one-half  to  related  sub- 
jects and  citizenship  training;  and  it  is  further  provided  that  only 
indentured  apprentices  and  work-permit  pupils  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  18  years  may  be  excused  for  any  permanent  employment. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1915  passed  the  Cox  Child  Labor 
Act,  which  established  continuation  schools  to  extend  general  edu- 
cation and  to  give  vocational  and  civic  intelligence.  These  schools 
are  for  pupils  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  having  work  permits, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  farm  and  domestic  service.  The  law 
provides  that  these  schools  shall  be  established  by  school  districts  if 
more  than  20  minors  eligible  to  such  schools  are  living  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  school  session  is  the  same  number  of  weeks  as  that  of  the 
common  school,  and  pupils  may  attend  eight  hours  for  one  day  per 
week  or  four  hours  each  two  days  per  week,  or  two  hours  each  four 
days  per  week,  or  they  may  attend  continuously,  the  total  number 
of  hours  being  eight  times  the  number  of  weeks  the  common  school 
is  in  session.  These  schools  must  be  approved  by  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  and  be  part  of  the  free  public-school 
system.  Furthermore,  an  employer  may  establish  such  a  school  in  his 
plant  for  his  own  men,  and  attendance  at  such  a  school  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  law.  The  public  schools  are  State  aided,  receiving 
yearly  $150  or  $200  per  teacher  and  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment, not  to  exceed  $3,000  in  any  one  school.  Because  of  the  high 
percentage  of  illiteracy  of  pupils  between  14  and  16  Pennsylvania 
devoted  itself  at  first  very  largely  to  general  continuation  school 
education,  and  has  worked  in  the  direction  of  vocational  intelli- 
gence as  the  schools  became  more  firmly  established. 

The  general  continuation  school  developed  under  this  act  has 
a  typical  course  which  divides  the  time  as  follows :  Forty  per  cent  to 
academic  subjects,  30  per  cent  to  fixed  vocational  subjects  common  to 
many  industries,  and  30  per  cent  to  variable  vocational  subjects. 
Abnormal  labor  conditions  make  figures  useless,  but  the  report  of 
1916  gave  100  school  districts  with  36,000  pupils  in  attendance  upon 
part-time  continuation  schools, 
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BfASSACHUSBTTS. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  by  legislation  enacted  in  1911  and 
amended  in  1913,  provides  that  the  school  committee  in  any  city  or 
town  may  establish  continuation  schools  for  pupils  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  16  who  are  employed  at  least  six  hours  a  day,  and  they  may 
establish  these  schools  in  the  city  or  town  where  the  children  are 
living  or  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  children,  are  employed.  It 
is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  board  may,  not  must,  estab- 
lish such  schools,  thu6  leaving  the  initiative  with  the  board.  More- 
over, Massachusetts  provides  that  the  local  board  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  State  board,  compel  attendance  upon  these  schools  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  receiving  certificates  after 
the  establishment  of  the  school,  provided  they  are  not  otherwise  re- 
ceiving equivalent  instruction.  Here  again  Massachusetts  avoids 
State  compulsion.  The  schools  are  to  be  in  session  not  less  than  tour 
hours  per  week,  between  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  6  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon ;  they  are  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  lawful  work- 
ing day,  and  the  State  pays  half  the  net  maintenance  cost.  Up  to  the 
present  time  Boston  is  the  only  city  which  has  adopted  compulsory 
continuation  school  attendance. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  State  of  New  York,  by  legislation  enacted  in  1910  and  amended 
in  1913,  compels  all  children  between  7  and  14,  or  in  towns  of  less 
than  5,000  population,  between  8  to  14  to  attend  a  full-time  school 
for  160  days  a  year  as  a  minimum.  Children  between  14  and  16 
must  do  the  same  unless  regularly  employed  with  a  work  certificate. 
In  such  cases,  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  these  childi-en 
must  attend  evening  school  for  6  hours  a  week  for  16  weeks  if 
tliey  have  not  completed  the  full  elementary  public  school  course. 
The  law  provides,  further,  that  pupils  between  14  and  16  when 
employed  on  certificate  in  any  city  or  district  Where  part-time  and 
continuation  schools  have  been  established,  and  who  are  not  graduates 
of  the  elementary  school  or  its  equivalent,  may  be  compelled  by  the 
board  of  education  to  attend  continuation  school  instruction  for  86 
weeks  in  the  year,  not  less  than  4,  nor  more  than  8  hours  a 
week,  and  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  This  condition 
frees  the  pupils  from  the  evening  school  requirement,  and  they  are 
to  present  a  certificate  of  attendance  issued  monthly.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  law  leaves  it  with  the  board  of  education  to  determine 
whether  such  schools  shall  be  established  or  not,  and  whetjier  or  not 
the  attendance  shall  be  compulsory.  • 
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INDIANA. 

The  Indiana  State  law  of  1916  proTides  that  part-time  classes  for 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  domestic  science  subjects  may  be  es- 
tablished. The  instruction  must  be  complementary  to  day  employ- 
ment. Attendance  is  limited  to  persons  over  14  and  under  25  years 
of  age.  When  part-time  classes  are  established,  boards  shall  require 
attendance  of  youth  between  14  and  16  years  of  age.  Attendance 
must  not  be  less  than  five  hours  per  week  between  8  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m. 
So  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  ascertain,  a  few  classes  are  in  opera- 
tion under  this  law,  including  one  for  girls  in  South  Bend. 

OHIO. 

The  State  of  Ohio  by  legislation  enacted  in  1913  provides  that 
boards  of  education  may  establish  part-time  schools  to  be  attended 
by  youths  over  15  and  under  16  years  of  age  who  are  regularly  em- 
ployed. When  such  part-time  schools  have  been  established,  attend- 
ance is  mandatory.  The  instruction  shall  not  exceed  eight  hours  per 
week,  and  shall  be  given  between  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  The  acts  rela- 
tive to  child  labor,  restrictive  employment,  and  hours  of  labor,  are 
supplementary  to  this  law  in  that  State. 

COMPULSION  UNDER  STATE  LAWS. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  varying  degrees  of  compulsion  which 
the  several  States  included  in  their  laws,  83  well  as  the  different 
methods  used  to  locate  responsibility  for  the  establishment  of  these 
schools. 

In  Wisconain  the  initiative  is  left  with  not  less  than  25  per- 
sons qualified  to  attend,  and  their'  petition  becames  compulsory 
upon  the  local  board  and  carries  with  it  compulsory  attendance  of 
pupils.  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  however,  have  left  the  initia- 
tive with  the  local  board  and  have  also  given  it  permission  to. require 
or  not  to  require  compulsory  attendance. 

Indiana  and  Ohio  have  followed  Massachusetts  and  New  York  in 
making  part-time  schooling  permissible,  but  not  compulsory  upon 
the  local  boards,  and,  like  Wisconsin,  have  compelled  attendance 
of  pupils  within  the  designated  age  limits.  Ohio  emphasizes  the 
r^onsibility  of  the  pupil  to  attend,  and  Indiana  lays  compulsion 
upon  the  boards  to  require  such  attendance.  Pennsylvania  alone  has 
real  compulsion,  the  school  and  attendance  being  arbitrarily  required 
in  a  district  where  20  qualified  persons  reside. 
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V.  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  foreign  Governments  have  been  empha- 
sizing part-time  systems  of  education,  in  some  instances  for  30 
years. 

GERMANY. 

It  is  generally  understood  that,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war, 
the  Germans  have  laid  great  stress  on  technical  and  scientific  educa- 
tion not  only  in  their  technikums  or  polytechnic  institutes  but  also 
in  their  industrial  and  trade  schools  of  secondary  and  elementary 
grade* 

With  no  specific  authority  either  for  or  against  the  conclusion,  it 
is  probable  that  much  of  this  elementary  work  is  being  done  on  a 
part-time  basis,  especially  wherever  it  has  encroached  upon  the  regu- 
lar trade  and  industrial  instruction.  Previous  to  the  war  the  con- 
tinuation school  was  the  basis  of  industrial  education  in  the  German 
Empire,  the  all-day  school  being  practically  reserved  for  the  self- 
elected  and  the  state-selected  advanced  industrial  pupil.  The  idea 
in  Germany  ha^  been  to  develop  a  continuation  school  to  meet  the 
local  industrial  needs  and  not  to  produce  a  uniform  national  sys- 
tem, in  so  far  as  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  are  con- 
cerned, while  the  administrative  work  has  been  very  highly  cen- 
tralized in  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry.  Holland,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  and  Scandinavia  are  more  and  more  following  Germany's 
lead. 

There  were  several  distinct  types  of  industrial  schools  in  the  (Jer- 
man  Empire  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  have  not  been 
greatly  modified  and  which  may  be  described  as  follows :  The  Sun- 
day school,  which  runs  four  hours  on  Sunday,  is  given  on  the  pupil's 
time  (that  is,  he  receives  no  pay  for  attendance  at  such  a  school), 
and  is  devoted  about  equally  to  advancing  and  continuing  the  gen- 
eral education  on  the  one  hand  and  to  improving  vocational  efficiency 
on  the  other.  Next  comes  the  general  continuation  school,  which  is 
least  common  among  the  part-time  schools  of  the  Empire.  Its  func- 
tion is  to  continue  general  education,  whereas  most  of  the  German 
States  require  the  completion  of  the  elementary  school  course  before 
a  pupil  is  permitted  to  enter  employment,  and,  consequently,  to 
begin  attendance  upon  part-time  instruction.  The  trade  preparatory 
continuation  school,  which  proposes  to  train  for  an  employment  in 
which  the  pupil  is  not  at  that  time  engaged,  is  entirely  unknown  in 
the  North  German  States  and  appears  only  in  a  few  of  the  largest 
cities  of  South  Germany.  The  fourth  type,  the  trade  extension  con- 
tinuation school  or  class,  makes  up  almost  the  whole  of  the  vast  sys- 
tem of  part-time  education  which  Germany  has  established. 
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These  trade  extension  schools  are  pf  several  different  kinds  accord- 
ing to  the  hours  of  attendance,  the  time  of  attendance,  and  the 
method  of  compulsion. 

Some  of  these  schools  are  run  on  the  basis  of  four  to  eight  hours 
weekly  entirely  on  the  employer's  time,  he  being  compelled  to  pay 
wages  to  all  children  under  18  in  attendance  upon  such  instruction. 
A  considerable  number  of  schools  running  from  four  to  eight  hours 
a  week  divide  the  time  so  that  the  employer  pays  for  part  of  it  and 
the  student  contributes  from  his  spare  time  or  Sunday,  the  remain- 
ing hours.  Again,  there  are  schools  fitting'  particularly  the  seasonal 
trades.  In  such  schools  the  street  pavement  layer,  stonemason,  or 
bricklayer  is  given  instruction  for  two  or  three  months  continuously 
during  the  time  of  year  when  his  usual  occupation  is  made  im- 
possible by  weather  conditions.  He  is  then  excused  from  all  instruc- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  such  cases  the  apprentice 
usually  draws  a  half  or  two-thirds  wage  for  the  period  of  school 
attendance. 

The  various  German  States  differ  considerably  in  compelling  at- 
tendance upon  continuation  school  instruction.  Such  instruction  is 
compulsory  in  Prussia  and  Bavaria  and  in  some  of  the  other  States, 
while  it  is  almost  invariably  optional  in  the  free  cities  like  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Lubeck,  etc.  In  other  places  compulsion  is  brought  about 
through  the  labor  unions  before  issuing  certificates  of  admission  to 
the  union.  Under  these  conditions  it  may  be  easily  understood  thtft 
the  German  trade-union  may  be  depended  upon  to  force  attendance 
upon  continuation  school  instruction  of  all  apprentices  coming  within 
their  jurisdiction.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  employer  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  graduate  of  contin- 
uation schools  than  is  the  English  or  American  manufacturer. 

ENGLAND. 

England  and  Wales  are  recent  converts  to  the  compulsory  continua- 
tion school  which  they  have  provided  for  in  their  educational  legis- 
lation after  a  careful  study,  in  order  "  to  conserve  the  wageworker 
of  the  future  and  meet  the  German  program  of  industrial  training." 

In  August,  1917,  a  bill,  an  extract  of  which  will  be  found  in  Ap- 
pendix B,  page  48,  was  introduced  into  the  British  Parliament  pro- 
viding for  compulsory  full-time  and  part-time  education.  Some  time 
later  this  bill  was  withdrawn  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  local 
school  authorities,  with  an  agreement  that  a  new  bill  be  introduced 
in  January.  The  new  bill,  which  passed  on  its  second  reading  March 
19,  1918,  provided  for  changes  in  the  administrative  features,  but 
retained  the  provisions  of  the  original  bill  as  far  as  the  hours  and 
age  of  attendance  of  the  pupils  are  concerned. 
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After  the  second  reading  the  bill  was  sent  to  a  committee  under 
whose  consideration  it  may  be  subject  to  fuither  change;  but  the 
provisions  which. appear  to  be  permanent  and  those  of  principal  im- 
portance are  as  follows :  ^ 

The  Englidb  system  presented  in  these  bills  is  built  up  on  com- 
pulsory full-time  education  to  14  years  of  age,  while  no  child  under 
12  may  be  employed  in  any  capacity.  Up  to  18  years  of  age,  after 
leaving  public  school,  compulsory  continuation  school  attendance  in 
the  daytime  for  320  hours  a  year,  that  is,  8  hours  a  week  for 
40  weeks,  is  obligatory  upon  all  local  systems.  .  The  local  board 
may  raise  the  14-year  limit  for  full-time  compulsory  schooling  to  15, 
if  desirable,  and  may  make  certain  exemptions  for  pupils  between 
14  and  15  years  of  age.  The  national  board  may  increase  the 
number  of  hours  for  part-time  instruction  per  week  after  five  years. 
The  employer  may  be  required  to  excuse  these  pupils  from  «npk>y- 
ment  with  pay,  not  only  during  the  time  which  they  attend  school, 
but  also  for  additional  hours  not  to  exceed  two  if  such  extra  time  is 
needed-  to  get  the  pupil  in  proper  mental  and  physical  condition  for 
his  school  work.  Part  of  the  work  in  the  continuation  school  must 
be  physical  instruction.  Young  pers(Mis  failing  to  attend,  and  par- 
ents evading  the  act,  are  fined. 

Supervision  is  also  given  over  health  conditions  in  child-employ- 
ing plants,  over  h(diday  and  school  camps  for  continuation  school 
pupils,  over  centers  and  equipment  for  physical  training  including 
athletic  fields,  baths,  swimming  pools,  etc.  and  over  other  facilities 
for  social  and  physical  training. 

As  stated  before,  there  has  been  some  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tive features  of  the  act  and  they  are  still  subject  to  change.  In 
brief,  it  is  provided  that  the  national  board  have  final  supervision; 
•that  the  local  board  cooperate  with  the  other  authorities  in  estab- 
lishing free  continuation  schools  of  a  variety  of  types  and  submit 
its  plans  to  the  National  Board  of  Education  for  approval.  The  law 
also  provides  for  provincial  associations  made  up  of  educators, 
employers,  and  representatives  of  employees'  associations.  The 
national  board  is  to  distribute  parliamentary  grants  of  money  for 
this  education. 

In  the  last  analysis,  England  is  aiming,  first,  to  continue  the  gen- 
eral education  on  a  foundation  built  up  by  the  elementary  school; 
second,  to  give  vocational  insight  and  civic  teaching;  third,  to  look 
upon  young  people  as  subjects  for  education  and  not  as  parts  of  an 
industrial  scheme;  and  fourth,  to  provide  adequate  training  and 
sufficient  salaries  for  teachers  of  the  highest  type. 

>Thl8  information  was  secured  from  Anna  Rochester,  author  of  "Child  Labor  in 
Warring  Countries."  It  was  gleaned  from  the  latest  readings  of  the  educational  sujpple- 
ment  of  the  London  Times  and  clippings  frofn  recent  Bngllah  newspapera. 
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FRANCB.' 

France,  long  one  of  the  strongest  exponents  of  vocational  day- 
school  instruction,  has  come  at  last  to  a  serious  consideration  of  part- 
time  schooling.  At  the  time  this  bulletin  was  prepared  M.  Viviani 
had  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ''  to  establish  a 
system  of  continuation  schools  and  to  require  part-time  school  at- 
tendance during  working  hours  of  all  working  children  under  17 
years  of  age."  The  bill  had  the  endorsement  of  the  minister  of 
commerce  and  of  the  most  influential  business  interests  in  France. 

VI.  FORMS  OR  TYPES  OF  PART-TIME  SCHOOLS. 

Three  forms  of  vocational  part-time  schools  are  now  to  be  con- 
sidered in  greater  detail,  and  what  has  already  been  said  will  have 
made  the  definition  of  these  schools  clear.^ 

1.  The  general  continuation  school. 

2.  The  trade  preparatory  school. 
8.  l*he  trade  extension  school. 

THB  GENERAL  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

The  general  continuation  school,  hs  the  name  implies^  should  de- 
vote itself  particularly  to  providing  a  general  educational  back- 
ground upon  which  to  build  a  superstructure  of  vocational  training. 
It  must  determine  what  proportion  of  the  total  part-time  instruction 
is  needed  for  this*  work.  Such  information  can  be  obtained  by  a 
survey  of  its  pupils  to  find  out  how  far  they  are  below  the  minimum 
educational  qualification,  which  may  be  described  as  being  equivalent 
to  that  in  general  provided  by  an  elementary  grammar  school.  The 
character  of  its  work,  while  depending  upon  this  survey,  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  decided  civic  leaning,  and  at  the  same  time  be  clearly 
connected  with  the  vocational  program,  since  these  schools  are  es- 
tablished under  authority  given  in  that  part  of  the  act  which  speci- 
fies that  any  subject  given  to  enlarge  the  civic  or  vocational  efficiency 
of  pupils  may  be  given  in  a  part-time  school.  The  school  must  safe- 
guard the  pupil  from  hasty  and  inefficient  instruction,  but  it  must  be 
borne  clearly  in  mind  that  the  pupil's  receptive  period  is  brief  and 
that  he  is  both  physically  and  mentally  ready  and  eager  to  secure 
practical  industrial  training,  and  will  not  take  kindly  to  an  ex- 
tended course  which  neglects  his  natural  desires. 

THE   TRADE   PREPARATORY    SCHOOL. 

The  trade  preparatory  school  must  justify  itself  by  actual  suc- 
cess in  taking  pupils  from  one  occupation  and  preparing  them  to 
enter  another.  The  burden  of  proof  that  this  can  be  well  done  in 
a  part-time  schepie  rests  with  the  school.     Such  schools  or  classes 

^(Examples  are  gWen  In  Appendix  C,  p.  61.) 
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must  select  type  trades  usually  learned  either  in  a  short  apprentice- 
ship or  by  not  more  than  a  year  of  "  helper  service,"  and  must  in 
each  case  determine  that  the  amount  of  time  available  for  instruction 
is  adequate  to  give  such  a  knowledge  of  the  new  trade  as  will  be 
a  permanent  benefit  to  the  learner. 

Despite  the  ambition  of  its  administration  such  a  school  must 
rigidly  refrain  from  attempting  to  teach  trades  which,  because  of  the 
length  of  time  needed  for  their  mastery,  can  not  properly  be  given 
in  intermittent  instruction.  For  instance,  a  trade  requiring  four 
years'  apprenticeship  at  eight  hours  per  day  before  the  issuance  of  a 
journeyman  certificate  would  require  1,200  or  1,400  weeks  at  eight 
hours  per  week  of  continuation  school  instruction  if  the  school  alone 
were  depended  upon  to  give  all  the  training  needed. 

It  is  possible  that  the  trade  preparatory  school  may  act  somewhat 
like  a  prevocational  school  in  assisting  its  pupils  to  ^^find  them- 
selves ^  in  industry.  The  part-time  trade  preparatory  school  bears  a 
closer  relation  to  the  all-day  trade  school  than  either  of  the  other 
types. 

THE  TRADE-EXTENSION  SCHOOL. 

Part-time  trade  extension  work  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most 
popular  in  this  country,  as  it  has  been  abroad.  Such  schools  are  de- 
voted exclusively  to  extending  and  amplifying  the  instruction  which 
an  apprentice  is  receiving  during  the  day  while  regularly  employed 
at  the  trade  which  he  is  studying  in  school. 

The  student  receives  instruction  for  a  few  hours  a  week;  in  some 
cases  he  may  be  a  half  day  in  the  school  and  a  half  day  in  the  com- 
mercial shop;  in  others  he  may  have  alternate  days  or  alternate 
weeks  in  shop  and  in  school;  or  two  weeks  of  constant  instruction 
may  be  followed  by  the  same  period  on  the  shop  floor.  Still  other 
courses  are  laid  out  to  cover  the  slack  seasons,  when  apprentices  in 
the  trade  may  be  excused  for  one,  two,  or  three  months  of  continu- 
ous school  instruction.  Whatever  may  be  the  arrangement  regard- 
ing the  time  of  instruction,  certain  fixed  principles  must  be  accepted 
by  the  trade  extension  school  as  a  part  of  its  general  policy. 

In  common  with  the  trade  preparatory  school,  the  trade  extension 
school  should  prescribe  for  trade  courses  an  educational  prerequisite 
that  will  insure  elementary  school  graduation  or  equivalent  general 
continuation  school  work.  It  must  seek  out  also  every  possible  point 
of  contact  between  the  instruction  in  the  school  and  the  work  which 
is  being  done  by  the  pupil  in  the  shop,  even  when  it  is  only  an  indi- 
rect contact.  Trade  extension  work  must  give  the  worker  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  entire  trade  and  of  his  place  in  the  whole  scheme.  Ex- 
cept in  short  unit  courses  it  must  confine  its  principal  efforts  to  teach- 
ing the  theory  of  the  trade,  leaving  the  skill  to  be  provided  in  the 
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commercial  shop.  In  short  unit  courses,  however,  practical  training 
along  specific  lines  of  trade  processes  and  operations  may  be  under- 
taken. 

TYPICAL  TRADB-BXTBNSION  COURSSS. 

Following  is  a  typical  example  of  a  part-time  trade  extension 
course: 

XAOHnrX-BHOP  AP7RSVTI0SS.  OnrOIVVATI.  OHIO. 

(1)  Attendance  of  110  machine  shop  apprentices  from  11  firms — 

4  hours  weekly  for  each  of  the  4  years  of  apprenticeship. 

(2)  Age:  Over  16  years. 

(3)  Courses: 

Shop  drawing. 

Shop  mathematics. 

Shop  science. 

Study  of  tools  and  materials. 

(4)  Teacher:  A  technically  trained  man. 

(5)  Besult:  Journeyman  standing  as  a  machinist  after  successful 

completion  of  the  four  years  shop  and  school  work. 

The  academic  work  is  not  necessarily  related  to  shop  work — ^but 
may  be.  In  general  it  includes  some  form  of  drawing,  mathematics, 
science,  English  and  civics. 

The  work  of  the  trade  extension  school  is  related  to  the  work  of 
the  night  school,  and  the  two  may  well  be  studied  together. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  shadowy  at  times  becomes  the  border- 
line between  trade  preparation  and  trade  extension  classes,  and  how 
necessary  it  is  to  set  up  each  trade-preparatory  class  on  its  own 
merits.  In  the  following  example,  messenger  boys  who  are  not  ap- 
prenticed telegraphers,  but  who  are  employed  in  telegraph  service 
and  have  access  to  commercial  instruments,  are  being  trained  as  tele- 
graphers : 

WESTERN  UNION   IffBSSBNQER  BOYS,   CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 

(1)  Attendance  of  two  groups  of  boys  on  alternate  weeks.    Four 

hours  per  day. 

(2)  Age,  between  15  and  18  years. 
(8)  Course — 

Spelling,  English. 
Use  of  typewriter. 

Study  of  Morse  Code  and  instrument  operating. 
Civics. 
(4)  Teacher — one  teacher   handles    all   subjects   including   tele- 
graphy.   She  is  a  skilled  operator. 

(6)  Result  of  instruction — 

Messengers  who  pursue  the  work  for  two  years  become 
eligible  for  beginning  places  as  telegraphers. 

78888'— 18 4 
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COOPERATION  BETWEEN  SCHOOL  AND  SHOP. 

AH  part-time  work  entails  close  and  active  cooperation  betweMi 
the  school  and  the  shop  and  a  perfectly  definite  understanding  as  to 
what  shall  constitute  the  work  and  duties  of  each  in  the  general  plan. 
Such  cooperation  usually  requires  a  reorganization  of  shop  methods 
of  handling  apprentices.  This  can  be  best  accomplished  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways : 

By  agreement  as  to  just  what  trade  experience  the  shop  shall  pro- 
vide and  just  what  technical  education  the  school  shall  provide. 
Some  sort  of  an  advisory  committee  will  be  useful  in  this  regard. 

By  trade  agreements  covering  hours  of  work  and  hours  of  school- 
ing; increased  wage  with  increased  shop  training  and  school  work; 
graduation  of  shop  experiences;  assurance  of  employment  upon 
completion  of  schooling. 

By  coordination  between  shop  experiences  and  school  work.  This 
may  be  established  by  a  coordinator  who  has  access  to  both  school 
and  shop,  or  by  the  part-time  teacher  who  follows  the  boy  into  the 
shop  and  thus  learns  the  boy's  problems. 

PART-TIME  INSTRUCTION  FOR  WOMEN. 

While  this  bulletin  has  been  written  with  the  training  of  men  for 
trades  and  industries  particularly  in  view,  practically  all  the  princi- 
ples are  applicable  also  to  the  training  of  women  in  home  economics 
and  in  trades  and  industries.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  bulk  of  the 
work  which  has  been  given  in  part-time  schools  for  women  has  been 
of  the  general  continuation  type,  primarily  for  home  making  and 
without  special  regard  to  advancing  the  women  in  wage-earning 
occupations.  Since  the  wage-earning  period  usually  precedes  the 
home-making  period,  it  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  the  State  and 
local  authorities  give  more  careful  attention  in  future  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  training  women  for  wage-earning  occupations,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  possibility  of  giving  such  training  in  trad^  preparatory 
and  trade  extension  classes.  The  training  of  women  in  part-time 
schools,  short  unit  courses,  and  on  the  shop  floor  to  replace  men 
drawn  from  essential  industries  by  the  draft  has  given  this  phaae  of 
industrial  education  a  very  new  and  important  place  in  trade  educa- 
tional schemes.  At  this  time  not  only  private  firms  and  local  au- 
thorities are  studying  this  problem,  but  New  York  State  and  the 
Federal  Board  are  carrying  on  a  cooperative  investigation  of  the 
entire  field  as  it  exists  in  the  Empire  State. 

.  PRINCIPLES  COMMON   TO   ALL  PART-TIME  EDUCATION. 

In  concluding  this  section,  let  it  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  a 
few  general  principles  common  to  all  part-time  education  regardi 
of  specific  designation. 
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Every  school  should  deliberately  plan  to  improve  industry  and 
industrial  methods  of  production  and  administration,  throu^  a 
study  of  the  problems  and  difficulties  continually  presented  in  the 
schools.  It  should  use  every  means,  direct  and  indirect,  to  promote 
civic  training  without  actually  giving  courses  in  civics. 

Classes  should  be  grouped  according  to  age  as  well  as  mental 
capacity.  The  evening  schocds  in  the  British  Empire  were  a  failure 
for  years  largely  through  the  grouping  of  men  and  young  boys  in 
the  same  class. 

Classes  should  be  formed  wherever  most  convenient,  in  school, 
store,  factory,  or  shop,  and  should  not  be  confined  to  educational 
buildings.  The  schools  must  aim  to  supply  well-defined  local  needs 
rather  than  to  borrow  their  courses  from  some  general  propaganda. 
Courses  must  have  sufficient  elasticity  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
pupils. 

It  is  particularly  necessary  that  instruction  in  the  part-time  schools 
be  organized  about  specific  needs  because  of  the  limited  time  during 
which  workers  are  in  schools,  and  because  part-time  education  can 
be  justified  upon  no  other  basis  than  that  the  school  has  a  particular 
function  and  message  for  the  group. 

Each  part-time  class  should  be  composed  of  workers  having  similar 
needs,  and  instruction  should  be  organized  about  ih&se  needs.  A 
recent  observation  of  a  part-time  class  not  organized  as  above  indi- 
cated, serves  to  illustrate  the  validity  of  the  two  basic  principles 
enumerated.  The  class  was  composed  of  about  30  boys  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age  who  were  required  to  return  to  the  school  eight 
hours  each  week.  There  were  2  cotton  glove  cutters,  2  cigar  fac- 
tory workers,  3  machinist  apprentices,  4  errand  boys,  and  6  delivery 
boys,  the  remainder  being  employed  in  12  miscellaneous  occupations. 
The  technical  instruction  included  two  hours  of  machine-shop  draw- 
ing, and  two  hours  of  machine-shop  mathematics,  while  the  four  hours 
of  academic  instruction  included  English,  spelling,  geography,  his- 
tory, and  physical  training.  It  was  said  that  the  employers  felt  justi- 
fied in  giving  the  boys  time  to  return  to  school,  because  the  technical 
instruction  made  them  more  efficient  in  their  factory  work.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  technical  instruction  was  related  to  the  work  of  but 
three  of  the  whole  group  and,  even  with  these,  the  lack  of  coordination 
between  shop  problems  and  school  instruction,  made  the  work  en-' 
tirely  academic.  The  city  was  large  enough  so  that  youths  with 
similar  needs  could  have  been  enrolled  in  separate  classes,  thus  mak- 
ing the  instruction  purposeful. 

Many  mistakes  similar  to  those  just  mentioned  would  be  avoided 
if  the  part-time  schools  and  classes  would  submit  their  courses  of 
study    to    advisory   committees    of    representative    employers    and 
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employees.  The  following  is  quoted  from  a  report  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Holder  of  the  Federal  Board  and  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor: 

Boards  of  education  or  township  trustees  administering  approved  vocational 
schools  and  departments  for  industry,  agriculture,  or  domestic  science  educa- 
tion shall,  under  a  scheme  to  be  approved  by  the  State  board  for  vocational 
education,  appoint  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  members  r^resenting 
local  trades,  industries,  and  occupations. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  advisory  committee  to  counsel  with  and  advise  the 
board  and  other  school  officials  having  the  management  and  supervision  of 
such  schools  or  departments.* 

VII.  THE  SHORT-UNIT  COURSE  IN  PART-TIME  SCHOOLS. 

Where  used  for  the  instruction  of  apprentices,  a  short  unit  course 
should  be  one  of  a  series  of  such  courses,  the  whole  forming  a  definite 
and  logical  course  of  instruction.  The  object  of  the  individual  short 
unit  is  the  improvement  of  journeymen  who  have  specific  needs  which 
are  often  detached  from  each  other  and  which  do  not  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  anything  but  a  short,  definite,  practical  training. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  give  extended  space  to  examples  of  short 
unit  courses,  but  since  this  phase  of  part-time  school  work  is  not  well 
understood  and  is  destined  to  be  widely  used  in  the  near  future,  it 
has  seemed  advisable  to  offer  illustrations  of  each  of  the  two  types 
referred  to. 

THE  SERIES  OF  SHORT-UNIT  COURSES.     . 

The  general  course  for  concrete  workers  includes  these  unit  courses : 

Leesons. 

BO-37.  Principles  and  disposition  of  reinforced  concrete 5 

BC-88.  Reinforcing  metals  and  their  physical  properties 10 

BC-dS.  Mechanics  applied  to  reinforced  concrete 6 

BO-40.  Systems  of  reinforced  concrete ', 5 

BCMl.  Theory  of  beams  and  slabs 15 

BCM2.  Theory  of  columns 6 

BCM8.  Foundations  and  retaining  walls 6 

BO-25.  Figuring  costs  of  large  structures  over  $100,000 50 

These  courses  in  concrete  construction  may  be  takMi  in  any  ordet 
as  offered. 

THE   INDIVIDUAL   SHORT-UNIT   COURSS. 

BdUUing-machine  operations: 
Plane  milling. 
Gear  cutting. 

Milling  cutters  (plane  and  angular). 
Fluting. 
Boring. 
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A  journeyman  machinist  of  several  years  experience  who  knew  his 
trade  thoroughly  might  yet  be  weak  in  universal  grinding  operations 
and  desire  a  brief  special  unit  course  like  the  following: 

Uniyersal  grinder: 

Grinding  between  centers,  parallel  and  taper  work. 
Grinding  cutters  (plane  and  angular). 

Without  previous  or  subsequent  courses  or  related  work,  a  ma- 
chinist apprentice  or  helper  would  not  be  able  to  do  this  with  profit — 
he  would  need  a  coordinated  group  of  unit  courses  something  like 
the  following: 

UNIVERSAL  GRINDING. 


A.  Handling  machine. 

B.  Internal  grinding. 

C.  External  grinding. 


D.  Magnetic  grinding. 

E.  Surface  grinding. 


VIIL  FEDERAL  AID  FOR  PART-TIME  SCHOOLS. 

RESERVATION  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  PART-TIME  INSTRUCTION. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  step  in  the  development  of  part-time 
education  in  the  United  States  is  contained  in  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act,  approved  by  Congress  February  23,  1917 — with  a  provision  for 
the  use  of  Federal  moneys  specifically  set  aside  to  promote  and  stim- 
ulate the  establishment  of  part-time  schools. 

This  act  appropriates  three  funds  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  among  the  States  for  the  support 
of  vocational  training.  These  funds  are  to  be  used  in  assisting  the 
States  to  pay  the  salaries  of  supervisors  and  teachers  of  agricul- 
tural subjects,  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and 
industrial  subjects,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  training  courses  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  in  these  vocational  subjects.  The  amount 
of  money  that  has  been  allotted  for  trade,  industrial  and  home 
economic  education  to  the  whole  United  States  for  the  next  10  years 
is  shown  by  Table  1  given  in  Appendix  A. 

The  total  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects  was  in 
round  numbers  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1917-18.  By  an  increase 
of  approximately  $250,000  annually  the  total  of  this  appropriation 
increases  to  something  over  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1926-26 
and  annually  thereafter.  This  appropriation  is  allotted  to  the  States 
in  proportion  to  their  urban  population,  meaning  by  this,  population 
living  in  communities  of  over  2,500,  as  shown  by  the  last  preceding 
Federal  census. 

In  order  to  secure  the  expenditure  for  part-time  training  of  a 
just  amount  of  the  allotment  of  money  to  each  State  from  this 
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appropriation,  the  Smith-Hugh^  Act  requires  ^that  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  any  State  lor  the  salaries  of  teachers 
of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects  shall,  if  expended, 
be  applied  to  part-time  schools  or  classes  for  workers  over  14  years 
of  age  who  have  entered  upon  employment." 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  no  State  is  required  to  spend  any 
money  for  part-time  education  for  young  wage  earners,  oiie*third 
of  the  fund  is  set  aside  for  this  purpose  and  must  be  so  used  or  not 
used  at  all.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  entirely  permissible  under 
the  act  for  much  more  than  one-third  of  the  fund  to  be  used  for 
part-time  training.    Indeed,  the  whole  fund  may  be  so  expended. 

FEDERAL  MONEY  MATCHED. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  requires  that  for  every  dollar  used  from 
a  Federal  fund  allotted  to  a  State  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  voca- 
tional subjects  there  shall  be  at  least  another  dollar  expended  from 
State  or  local  funds  or  both  for  the  same  purpose.  Assuming  that 
the  State  and  local  communities  together  spent  just  enough  on  the 
salaries  of  teachers  of  part-time  work  to  match  the  Federal  dollar, 
at  least  the  following  sum  would  be  expended  for  the  stimulation 
and  support  of  part-time  schools  or  classes  during  the  next  10  years: 

Minimum  amount  available  for  part-Hm^  9chooU  and  clasiet  for  workert  over 

.  i4  years  of  age^  by  years. 


si 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30* 


1917-18 

lMH-19 

1919-20 

lflfiO-21 

1921-22 

1(122-23 

1923-24 

1034-25 

1925-28 

▲BnuHUy  thereafter 


Ifhifmiim  amount  a  anahie  for  part-time 
sdUMris  and  (ift«es 


Totftlof 
Federal  and 

State  or 
local  money. 


$377,383.34 

530,m6.fi6 

6^,333  34 

852,000.00 

1,016,M6.6A 

1,181,333.34 

1.34A,000  00 

1,704,000  00 

2,083,333.34 

2,033,333.34 


Federal 
money  Onw 
third'  of  ap- 
proprterloD 
for  trade, 
home  eco- 
nomics, and 
industrial 
subJActa. 


Iim,668.e7 
265,3X1  33 
344.6M67 
426,000  00 
808,383.33 
590,066.67 
673,080.00 
852,000  00 

l.OM'OM.e? 

1,010,666.67 


State  or  local 
moBev-  To 

match  Fed- 
eral appr»> 
priatioa. 


Sm.0M.e7 
365,883.33 
844,606.67 
426,000  00 


500,666  67 

673,000.60 

852,000.00 

1,010,660.07 

1.016,666.07 


A.DDITIONAL  PROVISION  BY  THE  STATES. 

The  table  given  above  does  not  show  the  expenditures  for  plant 
and  equipment  which  tho  schools  must  make  to  carry  out  such  a 
program.  It  does  not  give  the  expenditures  necessary  to  meet  the 
other  costs  of  maintenance  besides  teachers'  salaries.     Experience 
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diows  that  the  costs  of  general  maintenance  equal  at  least  one-half 
the  cost  of  teachers'  salaries,  which  would,  for  example,  increase  the 
total  amount  to  be  expended  for  the  fiscal  year  1926-27  from  $2,000,000 
to  $3,000,000.  This  does  not  take  account,  however,  of  the  prob- 
ability that  when  compulsory  part-time  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished by  a  large  number  of  the  States  their  expenditures  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers  in  such  schools  may  become  much  greater  than 
the  amount  received  from  the  Federal  fund  for  that  purpose. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

m 

The  figures  above,  however,  include  the  expenditures  for  home 
economics  part-time  instruction,  in  the  accounting  of  which  some 
confusion  may  arise.  The  act  provides  that  not  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  any  State  for  trades,  industry,  and 
home  economics  may  be  expended  upon  home  economics  courses. 
This  includes  the  amounts  used  for  all-day,  part-time,  and  evening 
courses  under  the  following  conditions : 

All  Federal  aided  day  work  in  home  economics  is  to  be  counted 
a  part  of  this  20  per  cent. 

All  Federal  aided  evening  work  in  home  economic  subjects  except 
that  given  specifically  as  trade  training  for  women  working  in  in- 
dustry is  counted  as  part  of  the  20  per  cent. 

All  part-time  work  for  home  economics  except  that  given  in  the 
general  continuation  classes  is  counted  a  part  of  the  20  per  cent. 

The  home-making  courses  in  general  continuation  classes  are 
charged  to  that  one-third  of  the  money  required  for  part-time  in- 
struction but  not  to  the  20  per  cent  maximum  allowed  for  home 
economics,  whereas  all  other  home  economics  in  part-time  classes  is 
chargeable  to  both  funds,  the  one-third  part-time,  and  the  20  per 
cent  home  economics. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  ACT  AND  POLICIES  OF  THE 

FEDERAL  BOARD. 

The  liberal  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  regarding  part- 
time  schools  and  classes  is  proof  of  the  growing  importance  which  the 
country  allots  to  this  plan  for  training  those  who  have  gone  to  work 
before  completing  their  general  or  their  vocational  education.  More- 
over, these  provisions  are  certain  to  have  such  far-reaching  conse- 
quences that  they  must  be  of  deep  interest  to  all  those  concerned  in 
the  movement  for  the  better  education  of  wageworkers.  These  con- 
siderations justify  at  this  point  a  rather  extensive  discussion  of  the 
requirements  of  the  act,  and  of  the  standards  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  regarding  part-time  schools 
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The  Federal  board  will  look  upon  the  administration  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  as  a  joint  partnership  enterprise  entered  into  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  various  State  governments.  It  con- 
siders itself  a  joint  trustee  with  the  State  boards  for  vocational 
education  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  in  providing  for 
proper  instruction  and  supervision  of  the  work  done  in  the  part-time 
school,  and  in  cooperating  with  any  and  all  of  these  schools  in  the 
problems  which  will  continually  arise  as  this  type  of  vocational  train- 
ing progresses. 

It  is  expected  that  each  State  will  originate  its  own  plan  for  carry- 
ing on  the  instruction  provided  for  in  the  act,  and  for  the  training 
of  teachers  to  instruct  in  the  schools  established.  The  Federal  board 
has  already  issued  several  memoranda  and  bulletins  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  States  in  formulating  their  plans,  and  will  continue 
this  assistance,  through  subsequent  publications  and  through  the  work 
of  its  staff  aiid  regional  agents.*  The  action  of  the  board  in  this 
matter  is  purely  advisory — each  State  is  expected  to  draft  its  own 
plan  to  meet  its  own  particular  needs,  at  the  same  time  conforming 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

When  a  State  plan  is  completed  and  approved  by  the  State  board 
for  vocational  education  it  has  to  be  submitted  to  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  for  approval.  When  the  plan  has  re- 
ceived the  joint  approval  of  these  two  boards,  it  becomes  the  basis 
of  the  joint-partnership  before  mentioned,  and  the  dealings  of  the 
Federal  board  with  the  State  board  for  vocational  education  will 
in  general  relate  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan. 

Certain  general  provisions  applicable  to  every  type  of  school  re- 
imbursed from  Federal  funds,  and,  therefore,  to  part-time  instruc- 
tion, must  be  incorporated  in  every  State  plan. 

The  act  provides  that  the  schools  or  classes  shall  be  under 
public  supervision  or  control,  thus  excluding,  all  private  and  cor- 
respondence courses,  factory  and  corporation  schools,  private  ap- 
prenticeship work  and  the  like.  The  controlling  purpose  must-  be 
to  fit  for  useful  employment,  thus  excluding  all  types  of  manual 
training  and  general  education  schools  when  not  definitely  fitting  for 
some  productive  employment.  The  work,  again,  must  be  of  less  than 
college  grade,  and  thus  leaves  out  of  account  the  technological  in- 
stitutes, engineering  colleges,  and  State  agricultural  and  land  grant 
colleges. 

The  State  itself,  or  the  local  communities  of  the  State,  must  pro- 
vide for  such  schools  and  classes  a  plant  and  equipment  at  least 
equal  to  that  approved  by  the  Federal  board  as  a  minimum  in  that 
State  for  instruction  in  the  trades  or  industrial  pursuits  to  be  taught 

*  Reference  maj  be  made  especially  to  the  section  on  part-time  schools  la  BttUetin  17 
on  '*  Organization  and  administration  '*  of  trade  and  Indastrial  edttc&tlon. 
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In  addition,  the  State  must  expend  each  year  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  school  or  class  at  least  the  minimum  amount  fixed  by  the  State 
board  and  approved  by  the  Federal  board. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  these  schoolis  or  classes  may  be,  if  they  are 
to  share  in  the  Federal  aid  for  part-time  instruction,  they  must  pro- 
vide for  not  less  than  144  hours  of  instruction  per  year,  such  in- 
struction to  be  given  by  teachers  possessing  at  least  the  minimum 
qualifications  for  doing  this  work.  These  qualifications  are  de- 
termined for  each  State  by  its  State  board  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  board. 

It  is  provided  further  that  the  "  subjects  in  a  part-time  school  or 
class  may  mean  any  subject  given  to  enlarge  the  civic  or  vocational 
intelligence  of  such  workers  over  14  and  less  than  18  years  of  age.'' 
This  provision  leaves  the  State!  free  to  open  part-time  trade  ex- 
tension, trade  preparatory,  and  general  continuation  school  courses, 
and  to  receive  Federal  aid  for  such  classes  in  any  such  course  designed 
to  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  civic  or  vocational  up- 
building of  students  between  14  and  18  years  of  age. 

RECENT  RULINGS  ON  PART-TIME  EDUCATION. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  rapid  development  of  part- 
time  education  and  increasing  the  number,  variety,  and  enrollment 
of  part-time  classes,  the  Federal  Board  has  recently  made  some  im- 
portant rulings  concerning  section  11  of  the  Federal  act,  which 
reads  as  follows:  ''that  at  least  one-third  of  the  sum  appropriated 
to  any  State  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics, 
and  industrial  subjects  shall,  if  expended,  be  applied  to  part-time 
schools  or  classes  for  workers  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have 
entered  upon  employment,  and  such  subjects  in  a  part-time  school 
or  class  may  mean  any  subject  given  to  enlarge  the  civic  or  voca- 
tional intelligence  of  such  workers  over  fourteen  and  less  than 
eighteen  years  of  age;  that  such  part-time  schools  or  classes  shall 
provide  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-four  hours  of  class- 
room instruction  per  year." 

Kecent  interpretations  by  the  board  of  clauses  in  the  section  above 
quoted  provide  as  follows: 

Workers  over  14  years  of  age  who  have  entered  employment  may  be  Inter- 
preted to  include  peraons  definitely  scheduled  for  employment  in  a  trade  or 
industrial  occupation  by  written  agreement  with  the  employer  in  order  that 
they  may  be  given  inetruction  in  a  class  fitting  them  for  advantageous  entrance 
to  such  trade  or  Industrial  occupation.  Such  classes  may  also  be  open  to  those 
already  employed  who  may  receive  better  preparation  in  the  occupation  they 
are  already  foUowlng,  and  promotional  training  for  a  new  occupation. 

Any  subject  given  to  enlarge  the  civic  or  vocational  Intelligence  may  be  inter- 
preted to  include  Instruction  given  in  trade,  home  economics,  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  general  education  subjects. 
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Such  workers  over  14  and  less  than  18  years  of  age  should  be  interpreted  as 
determining  the  character  or  grade  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  rather  than 
the  age  of  the  persons  who  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  class. 

This  action  by  the  board  expands  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  in  promoting  part-time  schools.  The  interpretation 
of  this  section  of  the  law  is  as  liberal  as  is  legitimate  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  act.  It  will  be  noted  that  under  this  recent  ruling 
no  age  limits  are  imposed  as  conditions  of  enroUment  in  part-time 
classes  of  any  type. 

COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS  MAY  BE  TAUGHT. 

It  is  to  be  noted  further  that  under  the  above  ruling  of  the  board, 
and  under  other  recent  rulings  also,  part-time  schools  may  be  <^ned 
to  pupils  ti'aining  in  commercial  tnibjects.  Whereas  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  excludes  commercial  and  general  training  from  the  work 
of  all-day  and  evening  schools,  it  has  not  excluded  such  training  from 
part-time  schools,  because  of  the  clause  that  any  subject  given  to  im« 
prove  the  civic  or  vocational  efficiency  may  be  taught  in  such  schools. 
Communities,  therefore,  may  now  establish  part-time  commercial 
classes  and  cooperative  part-time  commercial  courses  for  those  over 
14  years  of  age  already  employed,  and  may  secure  Federal  aid  for 
this  work  from  the  funds  set  aside  for  part-time  instruction. 

FEDERAL  AID  TO  COVER  ADDITIONAL  COSTS. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  Federal  board's  interest  in  promoting 
part-time  instruction,  that  shall  be  specifically  devised  to  meet  the 
varied  needs  of  young  workers,  another  recent  ruling  regarding 
part-time  classes  may  be  quoted,  although  in  part  it  covers  the  ruling 
above  quoted  as  regards  scope  of  part-time  work: 

In  order  to  reach  as  many  as  possible  of  the  young  people  while  they  are  em- 
ployed and  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  vocational  education  act 
r^arding  part-time  education  encourage  the  rapid  development  of  such  educa- 
tion the  following  interpretation  of  section  11  of  the  act  is  made  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  1918-19: 

1.  Federal  moneys  may  be  used  in  part-time  schools  and  classes  for  the 
salaries  of  Instructors  in  trade,  home  economics,  industrial,  commercial,  and 
general  education  subjects,  as  provided  hereunder. 

2.  Such  part-time  Classes  must  be  classes  which  divide  the  working  day  or 
school  time  between  instructloD  and  practical  work  in  shop,  factory,  home, 
office,  etc 

(Note  by  the  director:  To  divide  means  here  not  to  separate  the  working 
day  and  school  time  into  two  equal  parts,  but  to  apportion  or  distribute  the 
total  working  day  so  that  a  portion  of  it  is  given  to  school  instruction;  or  to 
apportion  or  distribute  the  total  school  time  so  that  a  portion  of  it  Is  given  to 
employment  in  shop,  factory,  home,  or  office,  etc.) 

3.  The  subjects  taught  must  be  such  as  are  designed  to  increase  the  dvlc 
and  vocational  Intelligence  of  the  pupil* 
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4.  Federal  moneys  may  be  used  for  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  an  inatmc* 
tor  only  in  cases  where  It  is  shown  that  the  cost  of  such  an  instructor  repre- 
sents an  addition  to  the  expenditures  of  the  school  system  incurred  because 
of  tbe  operation  of  such  part-time  dasaes  over  and  above  expenditures  for 
resular  daaees. 

5.  Where  such  part-time  pupils  are  taught  in  a  regular  day  class  already 
estabUabed  ao  that  the  class  does  not  reproaent  aa  additional  cost  to  the  school 
system  Federal  moneys  may  not  be  used  for  the  salary  of  the  Instructor  of  such 
a  daas. 

6.  All  the  other  requirements  of  section  2  of  the  Federal  vocational  educa- 
tion act  mnat  be  observed. 

This  action  was  taken  by  the  board  from  a  broad  point  of  view  conoerning 
the  meaning  which  could  legitimately  be  given  to  the  phrase  *'  dvic  and  voca- 
tional intelUgence  **  in  section  2  of  the  act.  Under  this  interpretation  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  States  to  extend  the  number,  variety,  and  enrollment  of  pftit- 
time  classes. 

Where  a  generid  continuation  part-time  school  offers  courses  ex- 
tending the  regular  education  in  elementary  branches  and  offers  also 
bona  fide  civic  and  vocational  courses,  Federal  funds  may  be  granted 
to  such  a  school  for  the  time  actually  given  by  its  instructors  to  the 
civic  and  vocational  work  and  also  for  the  training  in  the  elementary 
branches.  But  it  must  be  shown  in  the  latter  case  that  this  instruc- 
tion is  a  continuation  of  the  work  which  the  wage- worker  pupil  failed 
to  complete  in  school. 

COORDINATORS  IN  1>ART-TIMS  SCHOOLS. 

Close  correlation  of  school  instruction  with  shop  work  is  regarded 
as  being  of  vital  importance  in  part-time  work,  and  one  means  of  in- 
suring this  correlation  will  be  found,  it  is  believed,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  coordinators.  Regarding  the  use  of  Federal  money  for  re- 
imbursement of  salaries  paid  to  coordinators  in  part-time  schools, 
the  following  announcement  of  policy  has  been  made  by  the  Federal 
board: 

In  order  to  encourage  the  States  to  develop  part-time  education  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  and  to  provide  proper  correlation  between  the  school  and  the 
shop,  factory,  home,  office,  etc.,  where  the  pupil  is  employed,  this  ruling  is 
made,  banning  with  the  flacal  year  and  ending  June  8, 1919 :  **  Instructors  in 
part-time  schools  and  daasea  paid  in  part  from  Federal  moneys  mi^y  serve  also 
as  coordinators  of  work  between  the  school  and  the  employment  or  work  of  the 
pupil.  By  coordinator  is  meant  the  person  who  supervises  or  correlates  the 
class  instruction  and  the  practical  experience  of  part-time  students.** 

SPttCIPIC  BENEFITS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  States  contemplating  the  establishment  of 
part-time  instruction,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Federal  board 
is  not  now  disposed  to  define  too  closely  the  variety  of  work  which 
now  or  in  future  will  be  entitled  to  national  aid.     A  State  may 
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include  in  its  plan  and  submit  for  approval  ary  subject  whatever. 
But,  in  general — 

Federal  moneys  wiU  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers  employed  in 
those  part-time  schools  or  classes  where  wage-working  boys  or  girls  receive 
any  or  all  of  the  foUowing  benefits : 

A.  Increased  skiU  or  knowledge  in  the  occnpatloD  which  the  wage-worker  la 
following. 

B.  Skill  or  knowledge  leading  to  promotion  in  the  industry  or  caUing  wherein 
the  wage- worker  is  engaged. 

O.  Improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  regular  subjects  which  the  wage-worker 
did  not  complete  in  school. 

D.  Increased  civic  or  vocational  inteUigence. 

E.  SkUl  or  knowledge  in  home  economics  for  girls  employed  as  wage- 
workers. 

The  Federal  board  holds,  also,  that  part-time  instruction  should 
be  given  during  a  portion  of  the  working  time  of  the  pupil,  and  not 
before  or  after  working  hours.  It  also  believes  that  the  number  of 
benefits  at  which  such  schools  should  aim  must  be  governed  by  the 
number  of  hours  of  instruction  which  can  be  given.  The  aims  should 
be  few  in  order  to  insure  the  best  results,  and  the  pupils  should  be 
so  grouped  and  taught  as  to  deal  definitely  with  one  aim  at  a  time, 
care  being  taken  not  to  attempt  inconsistent  or  conflicting  aims  with 
the  same  pupils.  For  example,  a  part-time  class  having  but  four 
hours  per  week  for  instruction  should  not  attempt  as  a  maximum  for 
any  one  group  more  than  two  of  the  aims  outlined  above. 

In  approving  the  work  of  part-time  schools  and  classes,  the  Federal 
board  will  hold  the  local  board  responsible  for  measuring  the  suc- 
cess of  the  school  or  class,  both  at  the  start  and  while  under  super- 
vision, according  to  the  standards  which  that  school  or  class  must 
establish  to  fulfill  its  declared  aims.  The  State  board  should  there- 
fore require  the  local  authorities  to  define  clearly  the  aim  or  aims  of 
such  school  or  class  and  to  provide  the  board  with  full  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  course;  the  occupations  engaged  in  by  the  pupils;  the 
hours  per  day,  week,  month,  or  year  given  to  instruction ;  tiie  plant 
and  equipment;  methods  of  instruction  and  qualifications  of  teachers. 
The  whole  is  to  be  measured,  for  approval,  in  terms  of  the  benefits  for 
wage-working  youths  set  forth  in  the  previously  quoted  paragraphs. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  REQUIRED. 

Part-time  schools  should  not  employ  in  the  teaching  of  trade  and 
shop  classes  the  methods  that  are  commonly  used  in  the  public 
schools,  nor  will  superficial  adaptation  of  these  methods  produce 
good  results.  As  far  as  possible  some  method  which  permits  of  in- 
struction while  the  pupils  are  doing  work  that  closely  follows  the 
work  of  the  commercial  shop  must  be  used  for  all  classes  except  those 
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of  the  general  continuation  school  type.  As  the  Maryland  plan  ex- 
presses it,  the  pupils  are  to  be  taught  in  an  atmosphere  as  nearly 
like  that  of  the  high-grade  commercial  shop  as  is  possible  under  good 
school  conditions. 

The  only  teachers  fully  qualified  to  use  these  methods  and  to  give 
instruction  which  shall  in  quantity  and  quality  approximate  that 
of  the  commercial  shop,  reach  trade  standards  as  to  speed  and  ac- 
curacy, and  at  the  same  time  really  train  the  pupil,  are  those  who 
have  had  actual  trade  experience  in  commercial  production  and 
who  have  had  also  special  training  in  the'methods  of  organizing  and 
teaching  industrial  subjects. 

IX.  COMPULSION  IN  PART-TIME  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  decline  of  the  apprenticeship  system  marks  the  decline  of  or- 
ganized and  incidental  trade  instruction.  Youths  are  now  employed 
not  as  learners  but  as  producers  and  are  so  rated.  If  we  are  to  re- 
.tain  all  the  advantages  which  modem  production  offers  the  young 
worker  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  to  place  him  again  before  the 
country  as  a  learner,  rather  than  as  a  producer,  it  must  be  done 
through  some  compulsory  part-time  education  scheme. 

Four  types  of  law  are  more  or  less  commonly  used  to  bring  about 
compulsory  attendance: 

The  first  places  the  responsibility  on  the  child  by  prescribing  a 
penalty  for  the  student  of  compulsory  age  in  a  part-time  school  who 
absents  himself  without  good  reason.  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  possible  to  arrest  such  absentees  as  vagrants. 

The  second  type  places  the  compulsion  on  the  parent,  providing 
fines  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  parents  wlio  neglect  to  send  their 
children  to  school  regularly  and  in  such  manner  as  the  law  directs. 
This  is  the  most  common  American  type. 

Both  of  these  types  depend  on  the  public-school  authorities  for  the 
records  necessary  for  their  enforcement,  and  on  some  recognized  local 
or  State  authority  for  the  actual  enforcement. 

They  forbid  the  educational  administration  officer  in  a  community 
to  grant  a  work  certificate  to  any  child  within  compulsory  continua- 
tion school  age  without  transmitting  the  name,  age,  and  address  of 
such  child  to  the  part-time  school  authorities,  so  that  these  authorities 
may  know  each  day  what  children  within  their  jurisdiction  should 
be  newly  registered  in  the  continuation  schools.  They  then  require 
the  latter  authorities  to  furnish  these  names  and  those  of  repeated 
absentees  to  some  one  body  authorized  to  enforce  compulsory  at- 
tendance, which  body  might  be  attached  to  the  administrative  divi- 
sion of  the  continuation  schools,  to  the  administrative  division  of  the 
regular  schools  (usually  one  and  the  same),  or  to  the  local  police 
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authority.    The  use  of  the  police  authorities,  however,  is  seldom  re- 
sorted to  except  in  aggravated  cases. 

The  third  type  of  law  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  employer 
to  give  employment  to  a  child  within  the  compulsory  continuation 
school  age,  except  when  the  work  certificate  of  such  child  is  accom- 
panied by  a  registration  blank  signjed  by  the  proper  school  authori- 
ties showing  that  the  pupil  is  registered  in  the  continuation  school, 
and  is  ready  to  be  assigned  to  classes  as  soon  as  he  secures  employ- 
ment, the  employer  in  this  case  being  required  to  notify  the  school  of 
each  minor  employed.  He  is  also  required  to  notify  the  proper 
persons  concerning  minors  who  give  up  their  positions,  leaving  it  to 
the  public  attendance  authorities  to  deal  with  all  cases  reported. 

The  fourth  type  puts  the  compulsion  upon  the  labor  union,  and, 
through  the  central  office  of  the  union,  requires  the  employers  to  re- 
port monthly  the  names  of  all  apprentices  employed,  the  attendance 
of  such  apprentices  upon  tTie"continuation  or  evening  scEool  instruc- 
tion, with  a  record  of  attendance  for  the  mcHith  preceding.  This 
latter  method,  which  is  in  use  in  Central  Europe,  has  not  yet  been 
made  applicable  to  American  conditions. 

In  none  of  these  cases  is  the  compulsion  for  attendance  laid  spe- 
cifically on  the  school  authorities.  In  most  cases,  however,  direct  re- 
sponsibility is  laid  on  the  educational  administration  to  provide  the 
schools  and  classes  in  such  number  and  locations  as  to  make  attend- 
ance reasonably  easy,  and  to  provide  also  an  attendance  officer  to 
carry  out  the  law  and  attend  to  the  prosecutions. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  salient  points  of  two  or  more  of  these 
laws  should  not  be  combined.  It  would  seem  that  a  State  law  would 
safeguard  completely  the  attendance  upon  pait-time  continuation 
schools,  if  the  law  directed  the  proper  educational  officers  to  notify 
the  proper  continuation  school  officers  of  every  child  within  their 
jurisdiction  who  left  school  between  the  ages  set  for  compulsory 
part-time  instruction ;  and  directed  the  employer  to  notify  the  same 
Continuation  school'  authorities  of  every  chUd  entering  into  employ- 
ment who  is  within  prescribed  age  limits;  and  if  in  addition  the 
law  charged  some  one  body  with  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  of 
compulsory  attendance,  as  relating  both  to  day  schools  and  to  con- 
tinuation schools. 

Experience  in  foreign  countries  and  most  of  the  experience  in  this 
country  has  led  the  vocational  teacher  to  look  with  the  greatest 
favor  upon  compulsory  attendance  by  State  law.  The  effect  of  such 
legislation  is  wholesome  not  only  for  the  pupil  and  his  parents,  but 
for  the  general  school  authorities,  the  employer,  and  the  labor  union. 
It  gives  definite  support  to  the  continuation  school  idea  and  a  surer 
basis  for  expenditure  of  time  and  money  by  States  and  communities 
for  the  establishment  of  such  schools. 
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X.  PRINCIPLES  WHICH   SHOULD   UNDERLIE  COMPUL- 
SORY LEGISLATION. 

While  the  Smith-Hughee  Act  does  not  require  compulsory  attend- 
ance, the  vital  problem  in  continuation  school  education  in  this 
country  is  the  problem  of  making  attendance  compulsory.  The  ini- 
tiative not  only  for  establishing  sudi  schools  but  also  for  compelling 
the  attendance  of  those  for  whom  the  schooling  is  provided  must 
be  taken  by  the  States.  It  is  not  probable  that  State  schemes  for 
part-time  education  will  develop  materially  until  after  the  passage 
of  State  legislation  authorizing  and  directing  the  formartion  of  such 
schools,  providing  State  funds  for  their  support,  and  compelling 
attendance  upon  their  instructioiu 

Permissive-mandatory  laws  like  those  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  are 
not  likely  to  be  effective  for  youths  between  14  and  16,  but  may  serve 
the  purpose  of  trade  extension  classes  for  those  over  16  and  17  years 
of  age.^  In  these  States  at  least  such  legislation  has  not  been  effec- 
tive in  promoting  part-time  education  for  a  majority  of  the  youth 
of  either  State.  It  seems  possible,  therefore,  to  lay  down  the  follow- 
ing general  principles  which  should  be  given  careful  consideration 
by  any  State  whose  authorities  are  contemplating  compulsory  part- 
time  continuation  school  legislation: 

1.  To  be  really  effective  the  law  must  be  mandatory  upon  communi- 
ties, parents,  and  employers,  rather  than  permissive,  and  must  pro- 
vide penalties  for  failure  to  establish  the  school  and  for  nonattend- 
ance  when  once  established.  It  is  also  essential  to  the  successful 
operation  of  such  a  law  that  the  local  communities  be  required  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  rules  and  regulations  and  a  sufficient  force  of 
truant  officers  or  inspectors  to  carry  out  thoroughly  the  regulations 
laid  down  by  the  State.  From  a  report  on  the  working  of  compul- 
sory continuation  school  laws  in  one  American  city,  the  following 
adverse  criticisms  are  taken: 

• 

(a)  Children  are  repeatedly  absent  from  school  for  trivial  reasons  which 
would  not  keep  them  away  from  work. 

(b)  The  time  which  should  be  spent  in  school  is  frequently  wasted  in 
idling,  moving  pictures,  street  walking,  and  in  other  ways  less  beneficial 
than  work« 

It  should  be  evident  to  anyone  that  these  failures  are  not  inherent 
in  the  law  itself',  but  in  the  lack  of  facilities  for  enforcing  the  law 
in  the  particular  city  mentioned. 

2.  Financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  State  and  Federal  aid  must 
be  provided  by  the  State  for  local  communities  where  such  education 
becomes  compulsory.    Such  assistance  is  now  available  under  the 

Smith-Hughes  Act  as  far  as  the  National  Government  is  concerned. 

•  ■  ■  ■■        ■  ^— ^^^^^^— ^^ 

^R.  J.  Leoaard*  scfUoal  agwt  tw  iadustxial  and  tcad«  education. 
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The  State  must  make  a  similar  appropriation  if  it  expects  to  control 
and  standardize  the  part-time  work. 

8.  Laws  must  be  sufficiently  adaptable  to  make  possible  a  practical 
program  under  the  varied  conditions  within  a  State,  such  as  size 
of  the  city,  different  occupations  in  different  communities,  com- 
munity ideals,  varying  ages,  educational  background  of  pupils,  etc. 

4.  The  school  must  prescribe  an  entering  age  that  will  insure  suffi- 
cient maturity  for  pursuing  the  courses  with  profit,  remembering  that 
reasonable  age  requirements  will  differ  in  different  States. 

6.  Only  pupils  pTiysically  fitted  for  the  instruction  should  be  ad- 
mitted. 

6.  An  elementary  education  sufficient  to  insure  that  the  pupil  will 
understand  the  civic  and  vocational  training  offered  should  be  pre- 
requisite for  entrance  into  all  schools,  unless  provision  can  be  made 
to  furnish  some  part  of  this  elementary  education  in  general  con- 
tinuation school  classes. 

7.  A  fixed  number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  year  should  be  re- 
quired, the  total  being  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  ends  for  which  the 
work  is  prescribed. 

8.  The  schedule  of  hours  within  the  day,  week,  or  month  must  be 
flexible  enough  to  cover  occupations  having  rush  and  dull  seasons, 
such  as  that  of  street  pavement  workers;  occupations  having  slack 
days  in  the  week,  such  as  that  of  laundry  workers,  and  occupations 
having  slack  hours  in  the  day,  such  as  that  of  barbers. 

9.  Instruction  should  be  permitted  wherever  it  can  be  given  with 
the  greatest  efficiency.  School  authorities  should  be  empowered  to 
use  and  to  pay  for  the  use  of  any  plant,  equipment,  building,  etc., 
that  will  improve  the  part-time  work. 

10.  School  boards  should  be  authorized  to  enter  into  trade  agree- 
ments with  employers  determining  length  of  instruction,  division  of 
same  between  school  and  shop,  wages  during  and  after  instruction 
course,  promotions  to  better  positions,  and  similar  matters. 

11.  Legislative  authority  should  be  given  school  boards  to  employ 
part-time  coordinators  to  promote  cooperation  between  the  class  work 
and  the  shopwork  of  pupils. 

12.  Certification  of  teachers  and  coordinators  in  part-time  schools 
should  be  a  matter  of  State  regulation  and  should  be  entirely  sepa- 
rate, so  far  as  requirements  are  concerned,  from  the  regulations  gov- 
erning public  school-teachers  in  general  schools.  The  ordinary  writ- 
ten examinations  given  for  licenses  are  not  suitable  for  the  selection  of 
vocational  teachers.  Technical  training,  trade  experience  or  contact, 
and  pedagogical  skill  determined  by  confidential  letters  from  refer- 
ences given  by  the  applicant,  supplemented  by  a  practical  examina- 
tion for  vocational  work  only,  is  far  superior  to  general  teaching 
examinations. 
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13.  The  state  la^s  for  part-tiioe  education  must  consider  also 
contributory  issues,  such  as  wages,  hours  of  labor,  restrictive  em- 
ployments, issuance  of  working  permits,  and  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws.  When  legislation  forces  employers  to  release  minors  for 
instruction  during  a  part  of  the  working  day  and  to  pay  for  such 
time  off,  the  scale  of  wages  will  rise  or  fall  according  as  the  instruc- 
tion given  makes  possible  an  increase  of  production  through  more 
skillful  and  intelligent  service.  All  efforts  to  regulate  the  wage 
scale  for  these  or  similar  pupils  by  arbitrary  legislation  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  the  United  States. 

14.  Compulsory  attendance  legislation  must  function  with  State 
child  labor  laws  in  order  to  provide  time  and  place  for  those  forced 
to  attend,  and  to  safeguard  the  working  of  minors  on  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays,  before  a  certain  morning  hour  and  after  a 
certain  evening  hour,  as  well  as  to  prevent  training  for  or  working 
in  industries  unsuited  for  child  labor.  If  employments  harmful  to 
minors  are  not  already  forbidden  by  law,  the  part-time  legislation 
should  prohibit  training  for  such  employment. 

15.  These  laws  must  also  insure  cooperation  between  the  schools 
and  the  department  of  vocational  guidance. 

16.  They  must  function  with  general  compulsory  education  laws 
and  all  other  laws  of  the  State  to'  insure  uniformity  of  purpose  and 
to  avoid  conflicting  legislation.  Any  law  of  this  kind  must  take 
special  cognizance  of  the  general  attendance  laws  of  the  State  and 
its  close  relationship  to  them.  For  instance,  raising  the  general  com- 
pulsory attendance  to  16  years  of  age  would  close  practically  all  the 
part-time  schools  which  have  been  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of 
pupils  between  14  and  16  years  of  age.  In  providing  for  compulsory 
part-time  legislation  all  the  laws  of  the  State,  especially  those  per- 
taining to  education,  school  attendance,  child  labor,  child  welfare, 
restrictions  of  minors,  factories,  hours  of  employment,  and  work- 
man's compensation,  should  be  carefully  scanned  to  prevent,  what 
has  not  been  imcommon  in  the  past,  one  State  law  annulling  or  con- 
flicting with  some  other  law  in  the  State. 

17.  In  enforcing  compulsory  educational  law  the  State  board  of 
education  should  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  State  depart- 
ment of  labor.  The  inspection  and  supervision  of  pupils  to  insure 
proper  educational  facilities  and  inspection  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining that  school  authorities  are  carrying  out  their  part  of  the 
program,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State  board  of  education; 
while  inspection,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  employer  and  the 
place  of  employment,  and  the  observance  of  the  law  by  authorities 
other  than  those  connected  with  the  public  schools,  might  well  be 
left  to  the  State  labor  department  under  the  provisions  of  the  child 
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labor  and  factory  acts.  A  compulsory  education  law  which  binds 
together  the  common  school  authorities,  and  the  continuation  school 
authorities  and  the  employers,  safeguarded  by  the  State  board  of 
education  and  the  State  department  of  labor  working  in  harmcxiy 
and  with  an  appreciation  of  each  other's  problems  could  be  efficiently 
administered.  A  suggested  part-time  cpmpulsory  attendance  law 
taken  from  Mr.  Holder's  report  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  given  in  Appendix  D. 

XI.  PART-TIME  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  WAR. 

It  only  remains,  in  conclusion,  to  point  out  a  possible  relationship 
between  con)))ulsory  part-time  legislation  and  the  nation-wide  prop»-> 
ganda  for  increasing  production  as  a  war  necessity. 

So  far  as  war  emergency  work  is  concerned,  the  universal  desire  is 
to  provide  all  the  suitable  labor  possible  and  to  operate  all  machinery 
and  equipment  to  the  fullest  extent.  Releasing  children  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age  for  further  schooling  will,  at  the  start  at  least, 
cut  down  the  number  of  employees  on  full  time  production.  It  may 
also  cause  the  idleness  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  equipment  of  the 
plant.  For  these  reasons,  such  schooling  may  be  seriously  opposed 
by  manufacturers  and  others  just 'at  this  time,  and  it  behooves  the 
State  authorities  to  investigate  these  phases  of  the  matter  carefully 
before  forcing  legislation  during  the  war. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  ultimate  effect  of 
efficient  part-time  schooling  will  be  an  increase  of  production 
from  each  minor  employed  and  a  probable  increase  in  the  number  of 
suitable  minors  available  for  employment.  Moreover,  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  shop;,  especially  in  large  plants,  could  be  made  so  as^to 
employ  more  minors  than  are  needed  to  keep  constantly  busy  all 
equipment  provided  for  their  use,  thus  leaving  fixed  groups  to  be 
sent  in  rotation  to  the  part-time  school  without  involving  the  idleness 
of  any  machine.  This  does  not  mean  a  surplus  of  labor,  but  a  rota- 
tion of  groups,  keeping  just  the  right  number  in  the  plant  at  all  times 
and  allowing  the  others  to  attend  part-time  classes. 

In  normal  times  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  compulsory  part- 
time  education  will  so  increase  the  civic  and  productive  power  of  a 
State  in  a  few  years  as  to  insure  the  complete  approval  of  these 
schools  and  classes.  During  the  continuance  of  the  war,  however,  the 
State  must  determine,  first,  whether  or  not  the  decrease  in  production 
due  to  the  opening  of  this  work  will  be  made  up  shortly  by  an  in- 
crease due  to  superior  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  workers;  second, 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  proper  time  to  introduce  part-time  train- 
ing; and  third,  what  legislation  looking  to  such  introduction  will 
best  fit  its  own  peculiar  and  particular  needs. 
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Part-time  classes  may  also  be  established  in  any  State  for  the 
training  of  conscripted  men  or  other  men  available  for  Army  service 
in  mechanical  lines.  Under  a  ruling  of  the  Federal  Board  all  classes 
organized  to  prepare  men  in  special  courses  fitting  for  specific  me- 
chanical Army  occupations  may  be  subsidized  from  Smith-Hughes 
funds  in  the  same  manner  as  other  classes  are  subsidized.  One  State 
has  organized  part-time  classes  for  conscripted  men,  the  employers 
agreeing  to  excuse  these  men  from  work  without  loss  of  pay  during 
the  time  devoted  to  war  training,  and  the  State  will  expend  most  of 
its  part-time  allowance  upon  this  kind  of  instruction.  Employers  by 
assisting  in  this  plan  will  keep  their  employees  on  production  for  a 
longer  period  of  time,  employees  will  be  able  to  remain  at  home  dur- 
ing training,  and  the  State  will  provide  for  its  war  mechanic  quota 
without  losing  its  citizens  until  they  are  actually  inducted  into- Army 
service. 

This  has  many  advantages  over  any  system  of  all  day  training 
that  can  be  provided  for  these  men. 
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APPENDIX  B.— EDUCATION  BILL  OP  1917,  FOR  ENGLAND 

AND  WALES. 

PROVrsIONS  OP  THE  BILL. 

1.  Elementary  education: 

A.  Compulsory  full  time  education  to  14  years.    Fifteen  years  to 

be  substituted  in  all  local  by-laws  as  the  maximum  school  at- 
tendance age.  Local  boards  are  to  grant  exemptions  as  they 
see  fit  between  the  ages  of  14  and  15  years.  (This  does  away 
with  the  part-time  attendance  provisions  existing  in  some  in- 
dustrial centers  according  to  which  children  12-14  worked 
half  the  day.)  No  child  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  school  on 
attaining  the  statutory  age.  He  must  complete  the  current 
term.  No  child  under  12  years  of  age  shall  be  employed.  A 
child  over  12  years  may  not  be  employed  on  anyway  on  which 
he  is  required  to  attend  school  before  the  close  of  school  hours 
nor  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  8  p.  m.  (This  permits  child  labor 
of  children  over  12  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays.) 

B.  Abolition  of  fees  in  public  elementary  schools. 

C.  Establishment  of  nursery  schools  for  children  under  5  years. 

2.  Continuation  schooling: 

A.  School  attendance.  Young  persons  up  to  the  age  of  18  shall 
attend  continuation  school  during  the  daytime  for  320  hours 
a  year,  i.  e.,  8  hours  a  week  for  40  weeks.  After  5  years  the 
board  of  education  may  order  an  increase  of  number  of  hours. 
No  school  attendance  during  holiday  or  half  holidays.  Local 
education  authority  may  require  that  on  the  day  when  attend- 
ance is  required  at  a  continuation  school  the  pupil's  employ- 
ment shall  be  suspended  not  only  during  period  for  which  he 
is  required  to  attend  school  but  also  for  such  additional  time 
not  exceeding  2  hours,  necessary  that  the  pupil  may  be  in  a 
fit  mental  and  physical  condition  to  receive  full  benefit  from 
attendance  at  school.  Part  of  this  education  to  be  physical. 
Fine  of  5  shillings  to  be  imposed  on  young  person  who  fails 
to  attend.  Fine  not  exceeding  5  pounds  for  parent  wbo  at- 
tempts to  evade  act. 
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B.  Medical  and  physical  care.  The  local  education  authority  on 
report  of  the  school  medical  officer  may  prohibit  or  attach 
such  conditions  as  they  see  fit  to  the  employment  of  a  young 
person  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  child  is  being  employed  in 
a  manner  prejudicial  to  his  health.  Local  education  authori- 
ties may  maintain — 

1.  Holiday  or  school  camps  for  continuation  school  pupils. 

(Not  military  camps.) - 

2.  Centers  and  equipment  for  physical  trainings  playing 

fields,  school  baths,  and  swimming  baths. 

3.  Other  facilities  for  social  and  physical  training. 

3.  Administration.  The  Board  of  Education  to  have  final  super- 
vision. The  local  education  authorities  either  separately  or  in  co- 
operation with  other  local  education  authorities  to  establish  and 
maintain  free  continuation  schools  with  suitable  courses  of  instruc- 
tion and  physical  training.  The  local  education  authorities  after 
such  consultation  with  persons  or  bodies  interested  as  they  consider 
desirable  shall  submit  to  the  Board  of  Education  schemes  for  the 
progressive  organization  of  a  system  of  continuation  schools.  The 
Board  of  Education  may  make  such  alterations  as  they  see  fit.  The 
Board  of  Education  may  provide  for  the  establishment  of  provincial 
associations  for  such  areas  as  the  board  may  direct.  Such  scheme 
shall  be  made  after  consultation  with  the  authorities  appearing  to 
the  board  to  be  concerned,  and  shall  ^  provide  for  the  representation 
of  authorities  and  may  provide  directly  or  by  cooperation  for  the 
inclusion  of  persons  interested  in  the  administrative  or  educational 
work  of  the  area  and  of  representatives  of  universities  and  other 
bodies.  Board  of  Education  may  make  grants  in  aid  out  of  money 
provided  by  Parliament  to  local  associations. 

m 

[Brief  summary  of  Mr.  Fisher's  cipeech  in  Parlimmeot  Introdadng  his  edocatioii  bUl,  and 
of  the  rabseqneot  debate.  From  fuU  text  in  London  Times  educational  supplement 
Aofust  Id,  1917,  by  Irma  Achsteln.] 

Mr.  FiBHEB.  The  blU  Is  prompted  by  deficiencies  which  have  been  revealed  by 
the  war — ^the  industrial  pressure  upon  the  child  life  of  the  country.  These  con- 
ditions reveal  the  absolute  necessity  that  physical  education  be  included  in 
continuation  school  work.  The  school  attendance  provision  amounts  to  this: 
That  young  persons  who  are  not  undergoing  full-time  instruction  will  be  liber- 
ated from  industrial  toil  for  the  equivalent  of  three  one-half  days  a  week  during 
40  weeks.    Two  half-days  to  be  spent  in  school,  while  one  will  be  a  half  holiday. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  local  authorities  are  compelled  to  consult 
industrial  and  other  interests  and  to  establish  a  variety  of  types  of  schools. 

The  schools  are  to  continue  the  general  education  on  the  foundations  of  the 
public  elementary  schools,  and  to  give  it  an  additional  vocational  bias  with  the 
aim  to  produce  good  citizens. 

Are  8  hours  a  week  for  40  weeks  sufficient?  Having  regard  to  the  prac- 
tical objections  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  provide  teachers  of  ability,  that 

>Thi8  evidently  provides  for  representation  of  employers  and  workers  associations. 
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It  would  require  large  expenditures  and  a  disturbance  in  the  juvenile  labor 
market,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  8  hours  per  week  would  be  the  prac- 
tical starting  point  At  the  same  time,  I  should  not  like  it  to  go  abroad  that 
I  gave  the  period  of  8  hours  a  week  as  an  ideal.  Young  people  should  be 
regarded  as  objects  of  education  and  not  as  parts  of  the  industrial  machine. 
The  bill  makes  provision  for  the  extension  of  hours  at  some  later  time. 

Industrial  efficiency  will  be  increased  and  the  employers'  will  get  their  return 
in  the  development  of  the  industrial  character  of  the  people. 

The  only  objection'  to  the  bill  «ame  from  one  member  who  believed  the  pro- 
posals for  raising  the  s-chool  age  would  not  be  approved  by  the  people  who  had 
to  obey  the  law.  The  spirit  we  were  developing  was  the  spirit  of  the  anarchist 
and  could  not  benefit  England  (a  refreshing  whiff  of  mid-Victorian  economy). 

The  favorable  points  emphasized  were :  That  the  local  education 
authorities  work  out  their  schemes  in  consulation  with  the  chief  em- 
ployers and  workers'  organizations ;  that  it  was  important  that  these 
schemes  be  in  working  order  before  the  demobilization  of  troops 
after  the  war;  and  that  the  success  of  the  continuation  scheme  de- 
pended on  the  teachers.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  adequate 
training  of  teachers  and  for  adequate  salaries  for  those  teachers. 


APPENDIX  C— PROPOSED  NEW  STATE  LAW  PROVID- 
ING FOR  COMPULSORY  PART-TIME  EDUCATION  AND 
PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT. 

COMPULSORY   SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE   LAW   FOR   CHILDREN    BE- 

TWEEN  Z4  AND  x6  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

[From  a  report  by  Blr.  A.  B.  Holder.] 

Any  city,  town,  or  district  establishing  vocational,  trade  and  in- 
dustrial schools,  departments,  or  classes  shall  provide  as  a  part 
tliereof  part-time  classes  for  the  education  of  minors  over  14  years  of 
age  who  are  engaged  in  regular  employment;  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation or  trustees  or  other  like  body  of  such  city,  town,  or  district 
school  shall  require  all  minors  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years 
employed  within  such  city,  town,  or  district,  or  minors  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16  years  residing  within  such  city,  town,  or  district 
and  employed  elsewhere,  who  are  not  otherwise  receiving  instruction 
approved  by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  to  attend 
such  part-time  classes  not  less  than  —  hours  per  week  between  the 
hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  during  the  school  term.  The  time  spent 
by  any  such  minor  in  a  vocational  school  or  class  as  provided  herein 
shall  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  time  or  number  of  hours  that  minors 
are  permitted  by  law  to  work.  Any  minor  attending  a  vocational 
school  or  class  in  the  city,  town,  or  district  of  his  residence  in  prefer- 
ence to  attending  such  school  or  class  in  the  city,  town,  or  district  of 
his  employment  shall  file,  or  cause  to  be  filed  regularly,  at  least  once 
a  month,  with  the  superintendent  of  the  city,  town,  or  district  at 
which  such  minor  is  employed  a  report  of  attendance,  certified  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  city,  town,  or  district  in  which  such  minor 
is  attending  school. 

Sec.  2.  The  employer  of  any  minor  between  14  and  16  years  of 
age  who  is  compelled  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  attend  voca- 
tional schools  or  classes,  shall  cease  forthwith  to  employ  any  minor 
when  notified,  in  writing,  by  the  superintendent  having  jurisdiction 
over  such  minor^s  school  attendance,  that  such  minor  is  not  attending 
sdiool  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Any  employer 
who  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  puni^ed  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than 
$100  for  each  offense. 
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Annual  Report  for  1917. 

The  Vocational  Summary,  published  monthly  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  (Vol.  I,  No.  1,  liay,  1918). 
Bulletin  No.   1.  Statement  of  Policies. 

^BulletinNo.   2.  Training  (Conscripted  Men  for  Service  as  Radio  and  BozEer 

Operators  In  the  United  States  Army  (International  Oode). 
Bulletin  No.   8.  Emergency  Training  in  Shipbuilding — ^Evening  and  Part-Time 

Classes  for  Shipyard  Workers. 
*Bulletin  No.   4.  Mechanical  and  Technical  Training  for  Ck>nacripted  Men  (Air 

Division,  U.  S.  Signal  Ck)rps). 
Bulletin  No.   6.  (Reeducation  Series,  No.  1.)    Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  Dis- 
abled Soldiers  and  Sailors.    (Also  printed  as  S.  Doc.  106.) 
Bulletin  No.   6.  (Reeducation  Series,  No.  2.)    Training  of  Teachers  for  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Soldiers 
and  Sailors.     (Also  printed  as  S.  Doc.  167.) 
^BuUetlnNo.   7.  Emergency    War    Training    for    Motor-Truck    Drivers    and 

Chauffeurs. 
*BulletlnNo.   8.  Emergency    War    Training    for    Machine-Shop    Occapattoos, 

Blacksmlthing,  Sheet-MeUl  Working,  and  Pipe  Fitting. 
^Bulletin  No.   9.  Emergency  War  Training  for  Electricians,  Telephone  Resialr- 

nien.  Linemen,  and  Cable  Splicers. 
^Bulletin  No.  10.  Emergency   War   Training   for   Gas-Englne,   Motor-Car,    and 

Motor-Cycle  Repairmen. 
^Bulletin  No.  11.  Emergency  War  Training  for  Oxy-Acetylene  Welders. 
'Bulletin  No.  12.  Emergency  War  Training  for  Airplane  Mechanics — ^Engine  Re- 
pairmen, Woodworkers,  Riggers,  and  Sheet-Metal  Workers. 
Bulletin  No.  13.  (Agricultural  Series,  No.  1.)    Agricultural  Education — Organi- 
zation and  Administration. 
Bulletin  No.  14.  (Agricultural  Series,  No.  2.)     Reference  Material  for  Voca- 
tional Agricultural  Instruction. 
Bulletin  No.  15.  (Reeducation  Series,  No.  8.)    The  Evolution  of  National  Sys- 
tems of  Vocational  Reeducation  for  Disabled  Soldiers  and 
Sailors. 
^Bulletin  No.  16.  Emergency  War  Training  for  Radio  Mechanics  and  Radio 

Operators. 
Bulletin  No.  17.    (Trade  and  Industrial  Series,  No.  1.)    Trade  and  IndostrisI 

Education — Organisation  and  Administration. 
Bulletin  No.  18.     (Trade  and  Industrial  Series,  No.  2.)     Bvaiing  Industrial 

Schools. 
Bulletin  No.  19.    (Trade  and  Industrial  Series,  No.  8.)    Part-Time  Trade  and 

Industrial  E^&ucation. 


All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educationt  Washingtosi,  D.  C. 


*  Smergancy  war  trminiog  for  ooiucripted  and  enlirtcd  bmil 
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FOREWORD. 


Although  the  Smith-Hughes  xVct  does  not  permit  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  moneys  for  plant  or  equipment  for  the  schools  established 
or  in  part  supported  by  that  act,  yet  through  the  provision  which 
requires  approval  by  the  Federal  Board  of  standards  for  plant,  equip- 
ment, and  maintenance,  the  Federal  Board  is  directly  interested  in 
these  problems.  It  has,  therefore,  fallen  naturally  within  the  sphere 
of  the  Board  to  collect  and  prepare  the  material  which  is  now  pre- 
sented in  this  bulletin. 

The  attempt  is  made  to  summarize^  the  best  experience  of  industrial 
trade  schools  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  buildings, 
their  location,  arrangement,  and  mechanical  or  instructional  equip- 
ment. In  every  instance*  due  consideration  is  given  to  the  character 
of  the  work  to  be  performed  in  the  buildings,  and  in  addition  to  gen- 
eral specifications,  typical  equipments  for  several  of  the  more  impor- 
tant trades  are  given  in  detail.  In  the  light  of  our  present  experience, 
however,  it  is  not  possible  to  anticipate  the  requirements  of  the  vari- 
ous unit  trades  of  a  special  nature,  such  as  making  precision  instru- 
ments, making  watches,  optical  work,  and  so  on,  which  may  develop 
further  in  the  near  future.  As*  these  needs  develop  it  is  planned  to 
issue  new  bulletins  on  special  unit  trades. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Eogers  &  Manson  Company  for  per- 
mission to  use  several"  cuts  of  plans  formerly  used  in  "  The  Brick- 
builder  "  in  an  article  on  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  bv  Lewis 
Gustafson. 

Part  I  of  this  bulletin  surveys  the  whole  field  of  trade  and  indus- 
trial education,  from  the  point  of  view  of  buildings  and  equipment 
for  type  schools  and  classes.  Part  II,  a  discussion  of  equipment, 
courses  of  study,  and  methods  of  instruction  in  carpentry,  was  pre- 
pared as  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  which  will  treat  in  a  similar 
manner  all  of  the  more  common  trade  subjects.  These  articles  will 
be  issued  by  the  Federal  Board  in  future  publications.  The  bulletin 
has  been  prepared  by  J.  C.  Wright,  special  agent  of  the  Federal 
Board  of  Vocational  Education. 

C.  A.  Prosser, 

Director, 
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BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SCHOOLS 
AND  CLASSES  IN  TRADE  OR  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 


PART  L  TYPE  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES. 


L  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SMITH-HUGHES  ACT. 

The  provisions  of  the  Federal  act  for  vocational  education  not 
only  require  the  State  or  local  community  to  prepare  teachers  for 
vocational  schools,  departments  or  classes,  but  also  require  the  State 
or  local  community  to  furnish  an  adequate  plant  and  equipment,  and 
an  annual  sum  for  maintenance.  The  policy  of  the  Federal  Board 
relating  to  plant,  equipment,  and  maintenance  is  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  quoted  from  Bulletin  No.  1. 

It  will  not  be  possible  at  the  present  time  to  establish  in  most  of  the  States 
absolute,  or  quantitative,  standards  with  regard  to  minimum  plant  and  equip- 
ment and  with  regard  to  the  minimum  amount  to  be  expended  for  maintenance. 
While  the  right  to  establish  such  standards  rests  with  State  boards,  the  stand- 
ards themselves  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board.  For  the  present 
the  Federal  Board  will  hold  State  boards  responsible  only  for  determining  that 
the  plant  and  equipment  in  the  caseiof  any  school  or  class  are  adequate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  the  scliool  is  established,  and  that  the  amount 
expended  for  maintenance  is  sufficient  to  insure  reasonable  standards  of  work 
and  to  secure  teachers  prepared  properly  to  do  that  worlj. 

The  general  limitation  contained  in  the  statute  in  regard  to  plant  and  equip- 
ment is  contained  in  section  17.  This  section  declares  that  no  portion  of  any 
moneys  appropriated  under  the  act  for  the  benefit  of  States  shall  be  applied 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  repair  of  any 
building  or  buildings,  or  equipment,  or  for  the  purchase  or  rental  of  lands,  or 
for  the  support  of  any  religious,  or  privately  owned  or  conducted  school  or 
college.  If,  therefore,  the  entire  cost  inci/lent  to  utilizing  the  laboratories,  etc., 
of  the  institutions  referred  to  is  borne  by  the  State  and  consequently  no  i)ortion 
of  any  Federal  funds  will  be  used  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  connection 
therewith,  there  will  be  no  objection  to  State  boards  using  plants  and  equip- 
ment of  the  character  indicated. 

That  the  State  or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  provide  the  necessary  plant 
and  equipment  determined  ui)on  by  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  as  the  minimum  requirement  for  .such 
education  in  schools  and  classes  in  the  State.     ♦     •     ♦     (Sec.  10.) 

(9) 
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II.  A  DISCUSSION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  vs. 

GENERAL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

1.  Comparative  Floor  Space  Seqnired. 

Standards  for  general  school  buildings  require  15  to  24  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  and  200  to  250  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  pupil  in  the 
classroom. 

These  values  are  based  upon  many  years  of  experience  with  the 
general  school.  The  usual  classroom  is  approximately  22  by  32  feet 
and  accommodates  45  pupils.  This  space  is  inadequate  for  industrial 
shop  classes.  During  the  past  20  years  manual  training  has  come 
into  the  course  of  study  as  a  supplementary  type  of  general  educa- 
tion, with  one  to  three  hours  per  week  in  the  upper  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools  and  three  to  five  per  week  in  the  high  school.  It 
is  not  possible  to  give  in  these  classes  more  than  general  principles 
and  to  educate  the  pupil  to  an  appreciation  of  industrial  problems. 
Conclusions  based  on  experience  in  manual  training  schools  do  not 
furnish  an  adequate  basis  for  determining  the  amount  of  floor  space 
needed  in  trade  and  industrial  schools. 

2.  Floor  Space  in  Existing  Schools. 

In  elementary  schools  manual  training  shops  have  usually  been 
placed  in  class  or  basement  rooms,  many  of  which  are  small  and 
possess  poor  light,  heat,  and  ventilation.  In  high  schools  architects 
usually  make  more  adequate  provision  for  shops  than  in  elementary 
schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  floor  space  given  to  different  shops 
in  several  existing  cosmopolitan  high,  technical  high,  and  trade 
schools. 

Square  feet  of  floor  space. 


School. 

Wood- 
work- 
ing, 
shop. 

Wood- 

tuni- 

ing. 

.Forg- 
ing. 

Ma. 

chtne 
shop. 

Elec- 
tircal. 

Mason- 
ry. 

Pat- 

tern 

shop. 

Soldan  High,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

2,180 
1,794 

4.324 
5,336 

2,440 
1,716 

1,800 
1.056 

ing. 

4,312 

5,336 

2,070 
1,716 

5,170 
5,336 

North  East  High,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Pavid  Ranken,  Jr.,  School  of  M.  T.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo 

2,450 
5,336 

2.450 

2.116 
5,336 

Milwaukee  Trade  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

3.  Need  for  Industrial  School  Buildings. 

The  rapid  growth  of  industrial  schools  is  a  development  of  the 
educational  system  designed  to  meet  the  demand  in  the  industries  for 
more  skilled  workmen,  foremen,  and  superintendents. 

The  situation  is  rapidly  becoming  serious  and  must  be  met  by  a 
system  of  industrial  training  which  will  supply  the  ever-increasing 
demands  of  industry  for  intelligent  man  power.     To  meet  this 
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demand,  trade  and  industrial  schools  are  needed.  Pupils  must  be 
given  such  experience  and  trade  training  as  will  fit  them  to  enter  suc- 
cessfully upon  industrial  emplojrment.  This  education  requires  a 
new  type  of  school  building. 

III.  TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

1.  Types  of  Schools. 

The  Federal  act  provides  for  all-day,  part-time,  and  evening  voca- 
tional schools.  Buildings  which  meet  the  needs  of  the  all-day  school 
will  usually  be  satisfactory  for  part-time  and  evening  classes.  Where 
part-time  classes  are  organized  for  general  •  education,  the  ordinary 
classrooom  will  be  suitable.  Since  trade  extension  and  related  sub- 
jects are  usually  given  in  the  part-time  or  evening  school,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  provide  facilities  for  these  subjects  in  all  new  or  remodeled 
buildings. 

2.  Types  of  Buildings  in  General  TTse. 

The  trade  or  industrial  training  may  be  given  in  a  separate  school 
or  in  a  separate  department  of  a  general  school.  Where  the  work 
is  given  in  a  separate  school,  three  kinds  of  plants  are  tp  be  found  in 
this  country :  The  special  building  erected  for  the  purpose,  usually  by 
an  issue  of  bonds;  the  old  factpry  building  remodeled  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  the  abandoned  schoolhouse  which  has  outlived  its  use- 
fulness for  general  educatio;^  and  is  remodeled  to  serve  temporarily 
for  industrial  training. 

(a)  The  Special.  School  Building. — Such  schools  as  the  William- 
son Trade  School  near  Philadelphia,  the  Wentworth  Institute  at 
Boston,  the  William  Hood  Dunwoody  Institute  at  Minneapolis, 
which  are  private  schools;  and  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Trade  School 
for  Boys,  and  the  Milwaukep  Trade  School  for  Boys,  which  are  pub- 
licly supported,  are  quartered  in  special  hvildlngs  built  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

This  seems  to  be  a  wise  and  safe  course  to  pursue  in  cases  where 
the  local  authorities  are  certain  that  they  know  just  what  kind  of  a 
building  is  needed  to  meet  the  local  situation.  It  insures  proper 
conditions  for  doing  the  work  from  the  start.  There  is  danger  that 
the  building  will  not  meet  the  changing  conception  of  the  service 
which  the  school  should  give  its  pupils.  Experience  seems  to  show 
that  where  a  special  building  is  erected  as  a  general  trade  school 
for  giving  industrial  education,  it  is  advisable  to  build  on  a  unit 
basis,  each  unit  being  devoted  to  one  or  more  trades,  and  new  units 
being  added  from  time  to  time,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school. 

In  some  cities  the  tendency  is  toward  a  U7iit  trade  school  for  print- 
ing, for  machinists,  for  textile  workers,  and  for  other  trades  for 
which  the  local  community  needs  skilled  men  or  women. 
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(by  Converted  Buildings. — Such  schools  as  the  New  Bedford  and 
Springfield,  Mass.,  independent  industrial  school  and  the  Industrial 
School  at  Eochester,  N.  Y.,  occupy  old  factory  buildings  which  have 
been  remodeled  so  as  to  provide  for  a  time  at  least  fairly  adequate 
accommodations  for  the  school.  This  method  of  housing  the  work 
can  be  resorted  to  successfully  in  communities  where  funds  are  not 
available  to  provide  a  special  building  or  when  the  school  authori- 
ties have  not  determined  upon  the  kind  of  a  plant  required  to  meet 
their  changing  ideas  of  what  the  school  should  do. 

The  old  factory  hwJdiryg^  however,  is  often  poorly  adapted  to 
school  purposes.  Sometimes  the  location  is  bad ;  usually  the  lighting 
poor  and  the  heating  arrangements  inadequate.  Such  a  building 
should  properly  be  regarded  as  a  makeshift  or  device  to  be  used  for 
a  brief  period  as  the  first  step  in  the  introduction  of  industrial  edu- 
cation in  the  community. 

Such  schools  as  the  Newton,  Mass.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  and  New  Or- 
leans industrial  schools  are  quartered  in  old  schoolhouaes  which  have 
been  remodeled.  This  method  of  introducing  industrial  education 
is  good  when  the  community  is  carrying  on  a  small  experiment  or 
beginning  in  the  work.  By  beginning  in  this  way,  school  authorities 
are  able  to  find  out  what  would  be  done  on  a  large  scale  in  the  case 
of  every  kind  of  -training.  Further,  an  opportunity  is  thus  given  to 
prove  the  worth  of  the  work  before  larger  public  funds  are  asked  for. 

Abandoned  schoolhouses  are  seldom  adapted  to  vocational  work. 
The  lighting  is  usually  poor;  the  rooms  are  not  the  right  shape  and 
size ;  and  the  construction *of  the  building  is  not  adapted  to  the  use  of 
machinery. 

Some  States  are  attemptmg  to  solve  the  problem  of  industrial  edu- 
cation by  utilizing  separate  departments  in  general  high  schools. 
While  the  children  in  the  department  of  vocational  education  might 
well  participate  in  the  social  activities  of  the  school,  the  best  results 
will  be  secured  when  their  training  is  given  in  a  distinct  unit  of  the 

building,  erected  or  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  The  difference  in  the 
character  of  (he  work  which  they  are  carrying  on  requires  such  a 
separation  for  most  of  the  day. 

IV.  TYPE  EQUIPMENT— THE  PROBLEM  OF  EQUIPMENT. 

1.  How  Much  Equipment  is  Needed? 

If  the  pupil  is  to  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  demands  of  industry,  his 
training  must  be  real.  If  it  is  real,  it  must  be  given  in  a  shop  making 
things  on  a  useful  or  productive  basis.  Schools  giving  training  in 
such  subjects  as  woodworking,  metal  working,  electrical  work,  etc.,  can 
readily  find  use  for  the  work  of  the  pupils  either  in  the  building  itself 
or  in  the  school  system.    Every  school  should  make  a  part  of  its  own 
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equipment.  This  has  been  done  by  most  of  the  industrial  and  trade 
schools.  Enough  equipment  ought  to  be  bought  at  the  outset  to 
start  the  work  and  to  enable  the  school  to  operate  on  a  productive 
basis. 

Where  schools  find  themselves  with  limited  resources  at  the  start, 
some  secondhand  equipment  for  use  in  the  first  year  of  the  course  can 
be  bought.  In  the  other  years  of  the  course  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  very  latest  and  best  machinery,  so  that  when  the  boy  leaves  the 
school  he  will  be  familiar  with  the  latest  equipment  and  able  to  take 
liis  place  in  industry. 

One  of  the  handicaps  under  which  the  school  shop  must  always 
labor  is  that  of  keeping  its  machinery  fully  abreast  of  the  best  equip- 
ment of  the  commercial  shop.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  can  be 
done  successfully.    Under  the  stress  of  competition,  the  commercial 

slion  xibAnirp.q  it.R  pmnmnp.Tit  from  tinift  t.n  t.inrift.     Wit.hmi<:-fiiu*b-  pnmru>- 
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The  statement  on  page  12,  paragraph  3,  "  Such  schools  as  the  New- 
ton, Mass.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  and  New  Orleans  Industrial  Schools  are        1 
quartered  in  old  schoolhouses  which  have  been  remodeled,"  is  in        e 

error. 

The  school  at  Newton,  Mass.,  has  for  several  years  occupied  a 
splendid  new  modem  building  erected  to  meet  its  vocational  needs.        ** 
In  Xew  Orleans  the  plans  were  drawn  and  the  building  constructed        ® 
with  the  end  in  view  that  the  school  be  opened  as  a  trade  school  for        r 

girls. 

•     J.  C.  Wright.  3 

e 
1 
t 
uiiiuuiib  ui  equipiiieiiL  to  eiiauie  iric  noy  to  acquire  tne  elementary 
practice  and  experience  at  the  machines  and  with  the  tools  and  in 
the  processes  which  the  shop  denies  him  and  which  are  necessary  to 
his  insight,  interest,  and  growth  in  the  occupation.  All  experience 
goes  to  show  also  that  a  minimum  amount  of  the  equipment  must 
necessarily  be  under  the  school  roof  in  order  that  the  teacher  may 
closely  correlate  or  connect  the  instruction  which  he  is  giving  with 
the  shop  processes  as  they  can  be  illustrated  on  the  machines. 

2.  What  Kind  of  Tools  Should  be  Provided  ? 

One  great  mistake  which  many  manual  training  and  technical  high 
schools  have  made,  and  which  industrial  schools  are  in  danger  of 
making,  is  that  of  providing  a  large  number  of  tools  and  machines 
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of  one  kind  rather  than  a  smaller  number  of  different  tools  and  ma- 
thines.  The  same  amount  of  money  put  into  a  more  varied  equip- 
ment would  enable  the  school,  whether  it  be  a  manual-training  school 
or  trade  school,  to  deal  with  pupils  individually,  so  as  to  give  each 
a  wider  range  of  experience  with  different  machines,  to  substitute 
the  individual  for  the  group  method  of  instruction,  and  to  approxi- 
mate more  nearly  the  conditions  of  real  shopwork  so  necessary  in 
the  successful  training  of  skilled  workers  in  industry. 

3.  The  General  Industrial  School. 

The  Federal  act  provides  that  for  cities  of  less  than  25,000  popula- 
tion the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board,  may 
modify  the  conditions  as  to  length  of  course  and  hours  of  instruction 
per  week. 

The  Federal  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  making  such  modifi- 
cations, the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  week  should  in  no  case 
be  less  than  25  or  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  day  less 
than  5,  a  total  of  300  minutes.  Where  no  large  employing  industry 
exists  in  these  cities  general  industrial  schools  may  be  organized. 
This  type  of  school  gives  to  the  pupil  a  general  training  in  industrial 
subjects.  One-half  of  the  five-hour  day  must  be  given  to  shopwork 
on  a  useful  and  productive-  basis. 

This  is  the  only  type  of  industrial  school  which  seems  feasible  in 
cities  of  this  size,  because  there  is  not  enough  demand  on  the  part  of  ^ 
any  industry  for  new  employees  to  justify  unit  trade  training  as  in 
the  case  of  an  all-day  trade  school,  where  a  boy  spends  all  of  his 
time  training  as  a  machinist,  carpenter,  plumber,  or  printer.  In  the 
general  industrial  school,  the  idea  is  to  fit  the  boy  with  some  ex- 
perience in  shopwork  in  several  typical  trades,  such  as  carpentry, 
electrical  work,  automobile  work,  and  in  connection  with  this  shop- 
work  to  give  him  instruction  in  related  drawing,  science,  and  mathe- 
matics and  in  such  non vocational  subjects  as  are  needed  for  a  well- 
rounded  cpurse  of  instruction. 

To  carry  out  this  scheme  the  school  shop,  instead  of  having  a  car- 
penter shop  filled  with  carpenter  benches  and  a  printing  shop'  full 
of  printer's  cases,  would  be  equipped  with  the  small  number  of  tools 
and  machines  necessary  to  give,  in  an  elementary  way,  experiences  in 
different  occupations. 

4.  Obligation  of  the  Local  Community. 

In  establishing  a  trade  or  industrial  school,  department,  or  class, 
the  State  or  local  community  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  plant  and  equipment.  This  must  in  all  cases 
be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  class  for  the  trade  to  be  taught. 
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V.  NEW  BUILDING  FOB  TRADE  OB  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  Location. 

In  locating  a  new  trade  or  industrial  school,  care  should  be  taken 
to  locate  the  plant  on  a  site  sufficiently  large  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional units  needed  to  meet  the  growth  of  the  school.  The  site  should 
be  chosen  so  as  to  accommodate  the  entire  city  from  the  standpoint 
of  street  car  and  other  facilities.  Experience  shows  that  industrial 
schools  can  cooperate  with  industry  to  a  greater  advantage  when  the 
school  is  situated  near  an  industrial  center.  This,  however,  does  not 
warrant  locating  vocational  schools  in  districts  where  the  social  and 
sanitary  conditions  are  undesirable. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  bulletin  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
nine  industrial  or  trade  schools  of  different  types  asking,  among 
other  things,  for  an  opinion  as  to  "  What  factors  should  determine 
the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  new  trade  or  industrial  school?"  The 
replies  of  the  schools  ure  given  in  separate  paragraphs  below. 

"Avoid  crowded  space.  The  plant  should  be  far  removed  from  saloons,  pool 
halls,  and  other  things  that  tend  to  distract  pupils.  The  school  should  be 
accessible  to  its  pupils.  This  Is  particularly  desirable  for  evening  school 
Instruction  to  day  workers.    A  spur  track  is  desirable." 

"Avoid  dangerous  influences,  questionable  neighborhoods,  etc.  Locate  site 
near  good  car  lines.  Have  ample  space  for  recreation  and  future  additions. 
Give  the  school  as  fortunate  surroundings  as  would  be  given  to  any  other 
school." 

"AcceasibUlty  for  majority  of  pupils  who  would  attend.  Near  business 
center.  Proximity  to  factories  or  Industrial  center  is  not  important  factor. 
Should  have  as  much  dignity  as  a  high  school  site." 

"  Kind  of  trades  to  be  taught— manufacturing  or  building.  If  the  school  is 
cooperative,  locate  near  industrial  plants;  if  all-day  school,  this  factor  need 
not  be  considered." 

"  Should  be  accessible  to  street  cars.  Away  from  factories  using  soft  coal. 
Away  from  tenements  where  many  children  are  In  the  street.  Adjacent  to 
business  section.  Accessible  to  customers  and  pupils.  Site  should  be  large 
enough   for  outdoor  activities." 

"  If  possible,  avoid  noisy  factory,  districts.  Within  one  block  of  transporta- 
tion. Lot  to  have  room  for  recreation,  light,  ventilation.  The  residential 
district  of  the  pupila" 

"Good  car  service.  Facilities  for  cooperating  with  industries.  Character  of 
the  neighborhood  should  be  such  as  to  bring  the  pupils  Into  contact  with  no 
undesirable  influences.  Grounds  should  be  large  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
school  for  the  present  and  future,  and  give  light,  ventilation,  and  space  for 
recreation." 

"Avoid  a  noisy,  sooty,  squalid  district.  The  site  should  be  accessible  and 
near  manufacturing  plants.  Good  environment  and  located  so  as  to  come 
vrithln  the  general  notice  of  the  public." 

"  Good  car  service.  Large  area  to  allow  for  good  athletic  ficUl  juid  for  ex- 
pansion.    In  industrial  center." 
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2.  Constrnction. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Federal  Board  to  set  up  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  construction  of  buildings  which  may  be  used 
for  schools  receiving  Federal  aid  under  the  terms  of  the  Smith- 
Hugl^s  Act,  but  rather  to  call  the  attention  of  the  States  and  local 
communities  to  some  conditions  which  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
plant  and  equipment. 

Many  States  have  laws  regulating  the  construction  of  factories  and 
public  school  buildings.  These  regulations  should  be  observed  in 
connection  with  the  local  building  code. 

'  Architects  and  schjool  authorities  should  study  the  characteristics 
of  the  modern  trade  school  and  incorporate  in  the  design,  of  proposed 
buildings  such  requirements  as  have  been  found  necessary  to  meet  the 
demands  of  trade  training.  In  planning  a  new  building,  the  archi- 
tect should  provide  shop  floor  space  of  from  100  to  200  square  feet 
per  pupil,  depending  upon  the  particular  kind  of  industrial  work  for 
which  the  shop  is  to  be  used.  In  shops  requiring  the  installation  of 
woodworking  or  metal-working  machinery,  a  larger  floor  space  must 
be  available.  Ceilings  should  be  constructed  from  13  to  32  feet  in 
height.  Eooms  for  class  recitation,  mechanical  drawing  and  labo- 
ratories should  provide  a  floor  space  of  from  50  to  90  square  feet  per 
pupil.  In  planning  a  new  school  building,  care  should  be  taken  to 
provide  for  adequate  tool  and  stock  rooms  in  which  to  store  all  of 
the  general  tools  and  stock  used  for  instruction  in  the  shop.  Tool 
and  stock  rooms  should  be  provided  with  shelving  and  lockers  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  particular  industry  for  which  the  shop  is  used. 
As  a  part  of  their  course  in  any  trade  pupils  should  b^  given  instruc- 
tion in  the  oare  of  the  tool  and  stock  rooms,  so  that  they  may  be 
taught  to  preserve  and  care  for  their  own  tools  and  equipment. 

3.  The  Factory  Type  of  Industrial  School. 

The  construction  of  the  factory  type  must  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  provide  a  large  amount  of  light.  Extra  light  may  be  obtained 
by  means  of  northern  sawtoothed  skylights,  and  thus  avoid  the  glare 
of  the  direct  sunlight.  Windows  should  be  planned  to  occupy  as 
much  of  the  exterior  wall  space  as  the  construction  and  architecture 
of  the  building  will  permit.  It  is  desirable  that  the  windows  be 
of  factory  construction  with  small  panes,  so  that  accidental  breakage 
will  not  cause  large  expense  for  replacement.  In  the  construction  of 
the  floors,  a  knowledge  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  room  is  to  b^ 
used  is  necessary. 

Each  individual  trade  should  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  necessities  under  commercial  conditions,  and  the  plan  made  to 
provide  necessary  floor  space,  light,  door  openings  for  admission  of 
large  work,  and  freight  elevator  service. 
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Arehitecls  filnnild  not  specify  cement  floors  for  shops  in  which  edged 
tools  are  used,  as  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  dropping  tools  on  the  floor. 
Whenever  possible,  wooden  floors  a/te  preferable  in  such  cases.  FImii^ 
in  which  heavy  machinery  is  to  be  instaihd  ^hpijld  be  designed  to 
sustain  the  floor  load  weight  with  a  sufficient  safety  factor  to  sup- 
port future  additions  to  the  equipment.  It  is  not  always  necessary 
to  plaster  interior  walls.  The  roof  construction,  like  the  floors, 
necessitates  on  the  part  of  the  architect  a  knowledge  of  the  purpose 
for  which  the  room  is  to  be  used.  Provisions  should  be  made  for 
numerous  inserts  in  the  ceiling  and  for  suspending  shaft  hangers 
from  steel  girders  whenever  metal-working  machinery  is  to  be  in- 
stalled. 

Ample  locker  space,  wash  and  toilet  rooms  should  be  provided. 
The  requirements  for  sanitation  should  be  carefully  observed.  In 
planning  the  wash  and  toilet  rooms  of  the  new  buildings,  a  careful 
study  should  be  made  of  the  flushing  systems,  and  the  location  should 
be  convenient  to  the  shop  rooms.  It  is  not  desirable  to  place  wash 
rooms  or  toilet  rooms  in  basements  where  the  problems  of  sanitation 
are  greatly  increased. 

The  power  plant  installed  in  a  new  building  offers  an  opportunity 
for  giving  courses  in  power-plant  operating  in  steam  and  electricity, 
and  therefore  should  be  installed  with  these  courses  in  mind.  The 
engine  room  should  be  large  and  well  lighted,  and  in  most  cases 
should  be  located  so  as  to  be  convenient  to  the  electrical  department. 
This  will  permit  the  use  of  the  generators,  motors,  and  the  switch- 
board for  testing  purposes  in  power-plant  operating. 

Schools  engaged  in  project  work  will  often  find  it  necessary  in  the 
construction  of  certain  projects  to  utilize  several  shops  for  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  work  involved.  When  the  building  is  planned,  the  shops 
should  therefore  be  located  with  these  conditions  in  mind,  so  that 
the  least  amount  of  confusion  will  result  in  moving  projects  from 
one  shop  to  another. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  amount  of  light  required  per  square  foot 
in  industrial  plants  is  usually  larger  than  in  other  buildings.  Schools 
located  in  northern  latitudes  require  more  glass  surface  for  natural 
light  than  do  those  located  in  central  or  southern  latitudes.  The 
wiring  for  electric  lights  should  be  calculated  so  as  to  provide  for 
additional  service  when  needed.  Switchboards  should  be  located 
in  the  room  and  fitted  with  a  lock  and  key  as  a  protection  to  the 
machinery.    Whenever  possible  all  wiring  should  be  in  conduit. 

All  machines  should  be  supplied  with  drop-lights  fitted  with  shades 
and  safety  appliances  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  factory 
laws. 

In  the  same  way  that  modem  architecture  provides  for  the  location 
of  furniture  in  modern  homes,  the  construction  of  a  new  building  for 
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teaching  trades  should  provide  for  the  installation  of  the  equipment. 
Woodworking  machinery  should  be  arranged  for  efficient  service  in 
routing  the  material  through  the  machines.  All  machines  making 
smoke,  sawdust,  or  shavings  should  be  connected  to  an  exhaust  system. 

4.  Bivision  of  the  Interior. 

(a)  Temporary  or  Movable  PARrmoNS. — Trade  and  industrial 
education  is  comparatively  new  in  this  country.  It  is  growing  very 
rapidly  through  a  series  of  developmental  stages,  and  no  one  is  able 
to  forecast  accurately  what  the  needs  of  any  one  institution  will  be  a 
few  years  from  now.  Permanent  interior  bearing  walls  should  be 
avoided  as  a  means  of  providing  greater  flexibility  in  adjusting  inte- 
rior partitions  to  the  needs  of  changing  conditions  in  the  shops  and 
classrooms. 

(6)  Kinds  of  Eooms  and  Relative  Floor  Space. — Whatever  type 
of  building  may  be  selected,  the  interior  will  be  divided  into  rooms 
for  shopwork,  science,  drafting,  classrooms,  and  rooms  for  adminis- 
trative purposes. 

The  Federal  act  requires  that  a  specified  time  shall  be  devoted  in 

day  schools  to  practical  work.     In  addition,  sufficient  time  for  proper 

teaching  must  be  given  to  instruction  in  related  or  technical  subjects 

which  are  also  vocational.     The  remaining  time  should  be  given  to 

nonvocational  subjects  "necessary  to  build  well-rounded  courses  of 
instruction." 

While  not  yet  making  at  this  time  a  definite  and  final  ruling,  the 
Federal  Board  points  out  that  the  experience  in  vocational  education 
in  trades  and  industries  gained  by  this  country  during  the  last  10 
years  has  established  the  following  as  the  prevailing  practice : 

(a)  In  day  industrial  or  trade  schools,  at  least  one-half  the  time  is 
given  to  practical  work  on  a  useful  or  productive  basis. 

(6)  From  30  to  35  per  cent  of  the  time  in  such  schools  is  given  to 
related  studies,  like  mathematics,  drawing,  or  science. 

(c)  The  remainder  of  the  time  (15  to  20  per  cent)  is  given  to  such 
subjects  as  English,  civics,  hygiene,  and  liistory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  amount  of  floor  space  usually 
given  to  each  of  these  rooms : 


Relative  amount  of  floor  apace. 


Kind  of  room. 


Shop 

Related  subjects. 

Nonvocaliotial  subjects 


Size  of  class 
recom- 
mended. 

Average 

floor  space 

required  per 

pupil. 

10-15 
10-20 
10-23 

Squarefeet. 

100-200 

50-90 

20-35 

Total  floor 
space. 


Square  feet. 
1,500-3,000 
1,000-1,800 
500-7QO 
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It  is  clearly  seen  from  this  table  that  a  large  portion  of  the  build- 
ing must  be  devoted  to  shops.  Since  the  primary  purpose  of  a  trade 
or  industrial  school  is  to  fit  the  individual  for  useful  and  productive 
employment,  the  building  must  be  planned  to  give  the  individual 
actual  shop  experiences,  and  the  equipment  and  methods  used  must 
closely  follow  the  best  practice  of  the  industry. 

5.  Beplies  to  Questionnaire. 

The  same  nine  schools  replying  to  the  inquiry  regarding  proper 
site  for  a  school  were  asked  to  describe  the  type  of  building  which 
should  be  selected  in  a  design  for  a  new  trade  school. 

The  replies  were  as  follows : 

"The  buUding  shouhl  be  constructed  along  the  Unea  of  a  modern  faotory 
of  reinforced  concrete,  brick  facing,  with  large  windows,  and  ample  ceiling 
height.  The  governing  idea  should  be  fleribility,  the  Idea  being  to  erect  sec- 
tional partitions  adjacent  to  shops  and  conduct  each  trade  on  a  unit  basis. 
Open  plumbing,  sufficient  openings  for  light  and  power,  gas  and  water,  so  that 
shops  and  classrooms  can  be  enlarged  or  changed  into  other  lines.  Cast-iron 
Inserts  should  be  placed  In  the  concrete  ceilings  on  4-foot  centers  so  that  shafting 
can  be  conveniently  erected." 

"Factory  type  with  great  flexibility.  No  permanent  interior  bearing  waHs. 
'A  loft  subdivided  to  suit  the  tenant  *  is  the  important  feature  of  the  building. 
Design  rooms  for  ample  natural  light  in  all  shops  and  classrooms.** 

"  Most  approve<l  methods  of  shop  and  factory  construction  for  shops.  Office 
construction  should  be  used  for  classrooms.  Maximum  of  utility,  minimum  of 
omateness.  Include  both  gymnasium  and  auditorium.  Provide  factory  ele- 
vator to  shops  on  upper  floors  an*!  wide  doorways.** 

"  The  kind  of  trades  to  l>e  taught  and  number  of  pupils  to  be  accommodated. 
Character  of  academic  branches  to  be  taught.'* 

"  A  combination  school  and  factory  type.  Rooms  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
Dressing  rooms  and  lockers  on  each  floor.     Simple  finish  and  sanitary  details.** 

"Attractiveness  as  distinguished  from  factory  appearance.     Make  layout  soi 
that  ofiSces,  classrooms,  and  shops  are  arranged  for  the  best  routing  of  mate- 
rial and  projects.'* 

"Factorj'  type.     Great  flexibility  In  the  interior.    Unit  construction.     Mate 
rials  and  designs  such  as  will  make  it  possible  to  utlUase  the  construction  for 
'project  work.'     Changeable  Interior  to  meet  new  conditions.     Simplicity  In 
construction.    Factory  facilities  for  routing  material.** 

"Concrete  con.structIon  which  embodies  flre  protection,  economy,  and  sim- 
plicity.   Large  rooms  for  shops.** 

"  The  best  factory  design.** 

An  examination  of  these  replies  shows  that  the  consensus  of 
opinion  regarding  type  of  building  is  that  the  buihling  should  have 
"  flexibility."  That  is  to  say,  it  should  be  designed  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  alteration  to  meet  new  conditions  readily.  In  addition,  the  design 
should  be  such  as  to  permit  of  a  maximum  of  utility  for  the  purpose 
in  view.  While  the  several  schools,  having  in  mind  different  con- 
ditions, differed  in  matters  of  detail,  there  was  no  essential  diver- 
gency of  opinion  on  these  points. 
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VII  A  DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

FOR  A  TRADE  OR  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

1.  The  Cteneral  Flan. 

The  experienced  school  architect  can  not  alone  solve  the  problem  of 
combining  the  school  and  the  factory.  It  will  be  necessary  for  him 
to  obtain  certain  specific  information  by  conferences  with  the  school 
authorities.    This  information  should  include — 

(«)  The  general  character  of  the  school. 

(&)  The  number  and  kind  of  trades  to  be  taught. 

(c)  The  number  of  pupils  the  school  shall  be  designed  to  accommodate. 

(d)  The  relative  time  to  be  given  to  shop,  related,  and  nonvocational 

work. 
(6)  A  list  of  the  equipment  to  be  installed. 
(/)  The  amount  of  money  available  for  the  plant  and  equipment. 
(g)  The  facilities  needed  for  acsembly  rooms,  gymnasiums,  lunchrooms, 

and  administrative  quarters. 
(h)  A  general  scheme  for  the  floor  plan,  showing  the  arrangement  and 

location  of  rooms,  based  upon  efficient  teaching  and  administration. 

In  addition,  there  should  be  frequent  conferences  between  the 
architect,  the  principal,  and  the  shop  teacher,  so  as  to  assure  a  plan 
based  upon  the  combined  experience  of  the  builder,  the  school  admin- 
istrator, and  the  journeyman  teacher. 

As  a  final  check  upon  the  flexibility  of  the  building  *f or  trade- 
school  purposes  and  upon  its  design  on  the  "  trade  unit "  basis,  the 
plans  of  the  architect  should  be  carefully  checked  by  a  comparison 
with  other  schools  of  a  similar  character,  and  with  the  best  indus- 
trial plants.  This  comparison  should  be  made  jointly  by  the  school 
authorities  and  the  architect,  and  may  be  made  from  plans  obtained 
from  other  schools  or  by  personal  visits  and  conferences  with  school 
officials  in  other  cities. 

Experience  in  the  administration  of  trade  and  industrial  schools  is 
favorable  to  the  "  trade  unit "  plan.  The  design  of  the  unit  plan  pro- 
vides that  all  the  school  work  shall  be  carried  out  and  organized  with 
a  particular  trade  or  industry  in  mind.  Each  trade  should  be 
allotted  a  given  portion  of  the  building,  and  all  instruction  connected 
with  that  trade  should  be  carried  on  within  the  department.  This 
includes  the  shopwork  and  related  science,  mathematics,  and  draw- 
ing. As  a  means  of  securing  greater  "  flexibility,"  the  room  in  which 
the  related  instruction  is  given  should  be  near  the  shops.  This  ar- 
rangement will  enable  the  instructors  to  connect  the  practical  shop- 
work  with  the  related  instruction,  and  will  make  available  much  of 
the  shop  equipment  for  laboratory  purposes. 

Experience  also  demonstrates  that  from  10  to  15  pupils  consti- 
tute an  average  class  in  shopwork,  and  from  10  to  20  in  related 
subjects ;  also  that  the  school  should  be  constructed  so  that  the  pupils 
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will  be  placed  in  situotions  which  closely  resemble  the  conditions  of 
the  trade  or  industry.    To  do  this,  the  factory  type  of  school  huUding 

constructed  on  a  "  unit  basis  "  ha6  proven  to  be  the  most  satisfactory. 
-  A  much  larger  floor  space  will  be  required,  and  more  light  and  ven- 
tilation will  be  necessary  than  is  common  to  school  buildings.  Fac- 
tory windows  and  northern  saw-toothed  skylights  should  be  con- 
structed whenever  possible.  Interior  partitions  should  be  of  light 
construction  so  as  to  be  easily  moved  for  the  convenience  of  shops 
and  classrooms.  The  floors  should  be  designed  with  a  large  safety 
factor  for  installing  additional  equipment.  Electric  light  and  power 
service  should  be  run  in  conduit  with  numerous  switch  boxes  hav- 
ing extra  capacity  and  extra  light  and  power  outlets. 

Tool  and  stock  rooms  may  serve  two  or  more  shops.  Kooms  for 
applied  science,  drawing,  and  mathematics  will  be  more  eflScient, 
if  located  near  the  shop.  Ample  provision  should  be  made  to  deliver 
supplies  and  to  remove  from  the  shops  the  finished  product. 

Windows  should  extend  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  and  should  be  set 
with  as  little  space  taken  up  by  muUions  as  po^ible.  The  area  of 
the  glass  surface  should  in  general  equal  one-fourth  of  the  floor 
space. 

Since  the  interior  of  a  vocational  school  resembles  the  factorv,  the 
construction  wijl  be  less  expensive  per  cubic  foot  than  the  general 
school. 

2.  A  Typical  Shop. 

A  concrete  example  of  the  foregoing  statements  may  be  had  from 
the  following  description  of  a  typical  shop : 

(a)  Size:  The  floor  space  should  be  from  1,500  to  3,000  square  feet. 

(6)  Light:  On  two  sides,  and  supplemented  by  skylights  whenever  pos- 
sible. The  window-glass  area  should  not  be  less  than  one-fourth 
the  area  of  the  floor  space. 

(c)  Floors:  Should  be  wood  or  wood  paving  blocks  in  all  shops  where 

edged  tools  are  a  part  of  the  equipment. 

(d)  Walls:  Brick  unplastered  for  exterior  \valls.     Tile  or  light  frame 

for  interior  partitions. 

(e)  Ceilings:  Vary  from  13  to  32  feet     High  ceilings  for  carpentry, 

electrical  work,  and  plumbing. 

(/)  Heating  and  ventilation:  About  5  to  10  degrees  less  than  for  usual 
classrooms.  Ventilation  not  less  than  40  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
pupils  per  minute. 

(O)  Stock,  tool,  and  supply  rooms:  Adequate  to  contain  full  length  sup- 
plies. These  rooms  may  be  combined  for  two  or  more  strops.  Dry- 
ing rooms  for  lumber  and  glue  work  are  necessary  for  wood- 
working shops. 

{li)  Related  subjects  room:  Located  close  to  shop  for  greater  correlation 
of  subject  matter  and  convenience  of  teacher. 

(»)  Electric  light  and  power :  Extra  light  in  shops,  with  extra  light  and 
power  outlets  for  equipment. 
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(/)  Plumbing:  Toilet  and  wash  room  facilities  should  be  accessible  to 
all  shops.  One  water-closet  to  each  15  pupils;  one  urinal  for  each 
15  boys.    Four  lavatories,  and  one  drinking  fountain  for  each  shop. 

(k)  Cases  for  storage:  Provide  adequate  cases  for  storing  tools  and 
supplies. 

(0  Blackboard:  Each  shop  should  have  not  less  than  80  square  feet 
of  blackboard. 

(m)  Benches  and  fittings:  Full  size  and  fitted  with  vises,  etc.,  as  in  a 
commercial  shop. 

(n)  General  tools  and  machinery:  Should  be  commercial  tools  of  aver- 
age capacity  and  represent  the  industry  of  the  community. 

(o)  Individual  tools:  Usually  one  set  for  each  pupil  in  the  class.  Edge 
tools  should  be  Individual.  Special  haifd  tools  in  lots  of  one  or 
more  and  kept  in  tool  room. 

(p)  Red  Cross  cabinet:  Containing  sterile  dressings  for  cuts  and  wounds, 
and  other  simple  first-aid  apparatus. 


3.  Qeneral  Specifications. 


Room. 


Machine  shop 

Carpentry 

Masonry 

Sheet  metal 

Plumbing 

Shop  electriclt  V 

A  utomechanics 

House  painting 

Related  science 

Mathematics 

Related  drawing 

Nonvocational  subjects 


rioor  area 
(s^iiiare  feet). 


1,800-4,000 

1,S(XM,000 

i,soo-3,aoo 

1,800-3,000 

1,500-3,000 
1,500-3,000 
1,500-3,000 
1,500^,000 

1,000-1,800 
500-  700 
70O-  900 
600-    700 


Minimum 

Ceiling 

ratio 

hei-^ht 

glass  sur- 

in feet. 

face  to 

floor  area. 

12-14 

1:4 

lR-32 

1:4 

13 

1:4 

13 

1:4 

18-32 

1:4 

18-32 

1:4 

13 

1:4 

13 

1:4 

13 

1:4 

13 

1:5 

13 

1:4 

13 

1:5 

Kind  of  floor. 


Wood 

Wood 

Cement 

Wood  or  ce- 
ment. 

Cement 

Wood 

Cement 

Wood  or  ce- 
ment. 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood 


1  clectrio- 
light  outlet 

per  100 
square  feet 

floor  area 
(wattage). 


125 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
125 
125 

125 

80 

125 

80 


Avera^ 
temper- 
ature 
inO» 
weather. 


Degrees, 
60-65 
6a-«5 
60-65 
60-65 

60-65 
65-70 

60-r« 

65-70 

70 
70 
70 
70 


Note.  —This  is  not  intended  to  include  all  the  shops  which  may  be  proridcd. 

4.  Machine  Shop. 

A  typical  machine  shop  should  be  equipped  with  up-to-date  ma- 
chines, such  as  will  enable  the  school  to  turn  out  productive  work  in 
commercial  quantities.  The  installation  of  equipment  should  be  ar- 
ranged for  routing  the  work  from  one  mietchine  to  another  with  the 
proatost  efficiency.  Tool  and  stock  rooms,  locker  and  wash  rooms, 
should  be  provided  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  shop. 

The  machine  shop  should  be  located  on  the  ground  floor  and  near 
other  shops  which  do  work  related  to  machine-shop  practice.  When 
the  plan  of  the  building  will  permit,  saw-tooth  skylights  should  be 
used,  as  well  as  factory  windows. 

The  following  is  a  brief  list  of  the  general  tools  which  the  equip- 
ment should  include  for  a  class  of  10  to  15  pupils : 
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6  8-foot  benches  with  3i-Inch  macliinist  vises,  tops  built  up  of  3-lnch 
stools  on  edge. 

6  Metal  working  lathes  of  different  capacities  and  raalces,  incl\iding  at 
least  one  turret  and  one  taper  turning  attachment.  One  quick-change 
gear  lathe  should  be  Included.  High-speed  and  carbon-steel  tools 
should  be  provided.    Many  of  these  can  be  made  in  the  shop. 

1  Planer  with  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  8  feet 

1  Shaper  not  less  than  16  inches. 

1  Universal  milling  machine. 

1  Back-geared  drill  press — capacity  not  less  than  24  inches. 

1  Two-wheel  grinder. 

1  Forge  and  anvU.  \  ^.„,^  otherwise  provided. 

1  Annealing  furnace.      J 

1  Bench  punch  and  shear. 

Sets  of  taps  and  dies,  and  hand  tools,  adequate  to  acoomraoclate  a  class 

of  10  to  15  pupils. 
Adequate  supplies  of  steel,  iron,  and  l)rass  castings,  for  use  in  work  on 

productive  projects. 
Value  of  equipment,  $5,000  to  $15,000. 
Annual  cost  of  supplies  per  pupil,  $10  to  $15. 

5.  Carpentry. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  typical  shop  for  carpentry  and 
its  allied  trades.  Whenever  the  woodworking  industries  of  the  com- 
munity are  large  enough,  unit  trades  in  carpentry,  cabinet  making, 
mill  work,  etc.,  should  be  established. 

Woodworking  shops  need  a  large  amount  of  floor  space.  They 
should  contain  woodworking  machinery,  carpenters'  benches,  and 
from  1,000  to  2,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  available  for  the  assem- 
bly and  construction  of  productive  projects.  The  installation  of  the 
woodworking  machinery  should  be  planned  when  the  room  is  de- 
signed, so  that  provision  may  be  made  for  shafting  and  for  arranging 
the  machines  for  routing  material  economically  from  one  machine  to 
another.  All  machines  should  be  connected  to  an  exliaust  system  to 
remove  the  shavings  and  sawdust.  The  exhaust  system  may  be  motor 
driven,  and  arrangements  made  for  an  automatic  control  which 
starts  the  exhaust  motor  whenever  any  woodworking  machine  is 
being  operated. 

Tool  rooms,  lumber  rooms,  locker,  and  wash  rooms  should  be  pro- 
vided in  the  plans. 

As  most  lumber  is  received  without  being  thoroughly  kiln  dried,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  a  drying  room  fitted  with  steam  coils  properly 
ventilated,  in  which  to  store  lumber  to  be  used  in  project  work. 

Woodworking  shops  also  need  a  glueing  room,  in  which  facilities 
are  provided  for  heating  stock  and  warming  glue. 

The  selection  of  equipment  should  include  only  tools  that  are  recog- 
nized by  the  trade  as  standard. 
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For  10  to  15  pupils,  the  equipment  should  include : 

'     1 12-lnch  saw  table,  ] 

1  Jointer,  I  Or  one  Universal  wood  worker  if  floor  space 

1  Hollow  chisel  mortiser,  *    is  small. 
1  24-incli  planer, 

1  Power  sander. 

1  Glue  pot. 

10  to  15  sets  of  hand  tools. 

Supplies  of  dimension  and  finish  lumber  for  productive  shop  work. 

Value  of  equipment,  $1,000  to  $3,000. 

Annual  cost  of  suppUes  per  pupil,  $10  to  $15. 

6.  Electrical. 

The  work  of  a  general  electrical  shop  includes  shopwork  in  house 
wiring,  armature  and  field  winding,  power-plant  operation,  telegraph 
and  telephone,  and  general  repair  work.  In  some  schools  it  will  be 
possible  to  have  separate  rooms  equipped  for  each  of  these  occupa- 
tions. Each  shop  should  be  equipped  with  the  usual  tool  and  locker 
rooms,  and  in  addition  they  should  be  supplied  with  adequate  elec- 
trical power  facilities  for  experimental  and  practice  work. 

Rooms  in  which  instruction  in  house  wiring  is  given  will  need  a 
large  amount  of  floor  space  on  which  to  erect  panel  partitions,  and 
even  full-size  buildings  for  practice  wiring. 

In  the  construction  of  the  building  a  large  number  of  outlets 
should  be  left  in  the  walls  and  floors  for  future  electrical  connec- 
tions. These  should  be  connected  to  a  switchboard  by  means  of  over- 
size conduit,  so  as  to  enable  future  changes  in  the  capacity  or  number 
of  conductors. 

Equipment  for  electric  wiring  for  10  to  15  pupils : 

1  skeleton  house  constructed  of  full-sized  material. 

10  to  15  sets  of  hand  tools  (hammers,  pliers,  screwdrivers,  etc.). 

2  sets  of  brace  and  bits  with  angle  and  bit  extensions. 
1  standard  high-reading  ammeter. 

1  standard  low-reading  ammeter. 
1  standard  high-reading  voltmeter. 

1  standard  low-reading  voltmeter. 

2  motor-generator  sets. 
2  testing  magnetos. 

2  sets  of  stocks  and  dies. 

2  soldering  irons  and  torches. 

2  sets  of  pipe  cutters. 

3  annunciators. 

1  12-inch  or  14-inch  engine  lathe  with  screw-cutting  attachment. 

A  stock  of  motor  and  generator  parts,  armatures,  transformers,  an<l  mag- 
nets for  wiring  practice. 

1  gas  furnace  and  soldering  irons. 

Benches  with  machinists*  vises  for  pupils'  use  ifi  practice  work. 

Supplies  of  bell  wire,  new  code  rubber-covered  wire,  bf41s;  push  buttons, 
conduit,  metal  molding,  flexible  conduit,  duplex  wire,  and  lamp  cord,  etc. 
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Fittings  for  pipe  and  metal  molding,  outlet  boxes,  pull  boxes,  switch- 
board fittings,  solder,  and  flux,  etc. 
Value  of  equipment,  $1,000  to  $3,000. 
Annual  cost  of  supplies  per  pupil,  $10  to  $15. 

7.  Printing. 

Rooms  to  be  utilized  for  instruction  in  printing  should  be  lighted 
on  two  sides  and  with  northern  light  if  possible.  The  light  should 
be  diffused  over  the  entire  room,  and  the  glass  area  larger  than  that 
furnished  to  the  usual  room.  In  wiring  the  building  for  electric 
lights  ceiling  outlets  should  be  left  for  drop  cords  to  type  cases. 

As  machines  in  the  printing  shop  are  motor  driven,  it  is  desirable 
to  locate  the  presses  so  that  wiring  may  be  run  to  machines  through 
concealed  conduit.  The  advice  of  a  skilled  pressman  should  be  ob- 
tained in  locating  the  machines.  If  the  equipment  is  to  include  lino- 
type and  monotype  machined,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  in- 
stallation of  these  machines  in  rooms  apart  from  the  room  to  be  used 
for  the  general  course  in  printing. 

Printing  equipment  for  8  to  12  pupils: 

6  double  cabinets  or  racks  containing  cases  for  job  and  news  type,  leads, 

slugs,  rules,  and  spacing. 
1  imposing  stone,  32  by  60  inches. 

1  paper  cutter,  30  inches. 

2  Job  presses,  not  less  than  10  by  lo  Inches. 
1  cylinder  press,  pony  size. 

1  proof  press. 

1  punch  machine. 

1  stitcher. 

Adequate  supplies,  such  as  type,  leads,  slugs,  rules,  spaces,  sticks,  gal- 
leys, chases,  leaders,  quads,  quoins,  furniture,  and  stock  of  paper  for 
productive  Job  work. 

Value  of  equipment  (not  including  cylinder  press),  $1,000  to  $10,000. 

Annual  cost  of  supplies  per  pupil,  $5  to  $10. 

8.  House  Painting. 

A  room  fitted  up  for  instruction  in  house  painting  and  wood  fin- 
ishing should  be  well  ventilated,  well  lighted,  and  furnished  with  a 
stock  room  that  is  fireproof.  It  is  necessary  in  wood  finishing  to 
have  a  room  for  varnishing  that  may  be  made  dust  proof,  and  which 
is  supplied  with  good  light,  heat,  and  ventilation. 

In  the  general  shop  cross  sections-  of  house  partitions  containing 
walls,  ceiling,  door  and  window  openings  should  be  constructed,  on 
which  to  give  demonstrations  and  practice  work.  As  productive 
projects  brought  into  this  shop  to  be  finished  will  necessarily  occupy 
a  considerable  amount  of  floor  space,  a  large  floor  area  will  be  re- 
quired, as  well  as  additional  room  in  which  to  store  the«  finished 
articles. 
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For  a  class  of  10  to  15  pupils,  the  school  should  provide : 

10  to  15  sets  of  good  brushes;  to  Include  one  each  of:  2-inch  varnish, 
3-inch  varnish,  3-inch  shellac,  2-inch  stain,  3-inch  stain,  2-inch  paint, 
3-inch  paint,  4-inch  paint,  4-inch  flat  duster,  and  3  assorted  sizes  of  sign 
writers'  pencils. 

10  to  15  easels  for  color  and  drawing  work. 

3  each  of  6-foot  and  8-foot  step  ladders. 

2  each  16- foot  and  IS-foot  extension  ladders. 

2  pairs  ladder  jacks. 

6  pairs  tilly  trusses  9  feet. 

1  lot  of  plank  for  scaffolding. 
15  putty  knives. 

Cases  with  metal  drawers  should  be  provided  as  follows:  12  to  hold 
5  pounds  each  of  dry  or  pigment  color;  3  to  hold  20  pounds  each  of 
same. 

3  60-gallon  metal  tanks  for  oil,  benzine,  and  turpentine. 

2  drop  cloths  24  by  36  feet. 

3  drop  cloths  4  feet  6  inches  by  32  feet. 

Adequate  supplies  of  drawing  paper,  cardboard,  paint  brushes,  charcoal, 
rest  sticks,  colors  dry  and  in  oil,  oils,  stains,  varnish,  and  lead  for 
practical  work. 

Value  of  equipment,  $400  to  $1,500. 

Annual  cost  of  supplies  per  pupil,  $5  to  $10. 

9.  Sheet  Metal. 

A  room  fitted  up  for  a  sheet-metal  shop  needs  ample  floor  space. 
Projects  made  of  sheet  metal  often  require  a  large  area  in  which  to 
assemble  the  parts.  As  pattern  drafting  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
work  in  the  sheet-metal  shop,  large  tables  on  which  to  develop  and 
lay  out  patterns  should  be  provided  as  a  part  of  the  equipment.  Good 
light  will  also  be  necessary  for  this  work. 

For  a  class  of  10  to  15  pupils,  the  equipment  should  include : 

5  double  drafting  tables,  tops  42  by  54  inches. 

3  work  tables,  tops  48  by  96  inchea 

1  beading  machine. 

1  burring  machine. 

1  bench  plate. 

1  brake,  3  feet. 

1  brake,  8  feet. 

1  crimping  machine. 

1  beak  horn. 

1  blow  horn. 

1  folder  machine. 

2  gas  furnaces. 

1  forming  machine. 

1  each  hollow,  round,  straight  mandrel. 

1  square  shears,  36  inches. 

1  circle  shears,  ,32  inches. 

1  double  seanier. 

1  turning  machine. 

1  wiring  machine. 
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1  bench  punch  and  shear. 

10  to  15  sets  hand  tools,  and  miscellaneous  small  tools. 

Value  of  equipment,  $750  to  $2,000. 

Annual  cost  of  supplies  i)er  pui>il,  $5  to  $15. 

10.  Plnmbing. 

In  designing  a  room  for  plumbing,  provision  should  be  made  for 
more  than  the  average  ceiling  height.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  installation  of  plumbing  systems  in  practice  houses 
of  at  least  two  stories  and  basement.  In  some  cases,  schools  have 
arranged  for  two  floors  of  the  building  to  be  given  to  plumbing,  and 
cut  large  openings  in  the  floors  through  which  to  extend  the  rough 
work.  In  any  case,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  500  to  700  square  feet 
of  earth  floor  space  for  installing  drainage  systems  in  tile  and  cast 
iron  pipe. 

For  a  class  of  10  to  15  pupils,  the  equipment  should  include: 

3  metal  topped  tables,  tops  i  by  42  by  96  inches. 

12  melting  pots  with  gas  burners  (or  plumbers'  furnaces). 

2  plumbers'  gasoline  torches. 

1  skeleton  of  a  building  for  practice  worli. 

5  plumbers'  kits. 

6  each  of  10-inch  and  14-inch  pipe  wrenches, 

3  each  18-inch  and  24-inch  chnin  tongs. 

2  each  24-inch  and  36-inch  chain  tongs. 

Sets  of  stocks  and  dies,  cutters,  and  supplies  for  lead  work. 

A  supply  of  water,  gas,  and  lead  pipe,  fittings  and  plumbing  fixtures  for 

practice  work.  Including  water-closets,  urinals,  lavatories,  sinks,  bath 

tubs,  trap  vents,  and  drain  and  drainage  pipes. 
Value  of  equipment,  $1,000  to  $2,500. 
Annual  cost  of  supplies  per  pupil,  $10  to  $15. 

11.  Pattern  liaking. 

In  general  construction,  a  pattern-making  shop  is  similar  to  a  car- 
penter shop.  Unless  the  school  includes  a  foundry,  a  small  furnace 
for  melting  white  metal  or  brass  should  be  available.  This  should 
be  in  a  separate  room  with  molding  benches,  sand,  etc.,  for  making 
test  runs  of  certain  pattern^.  A  pattern  shop  usually  requires  large 
storage  space  for  finished  patterns.  These  should  be  in  a  separate 
room. 

A  typical  equipment  includes: 

.     Benches  for  10  to  15  pupils. 

1  band  saw  of  not  less  tlian  30  inches. 

^nless  otherwise  available. 


1  8-inch  jointer  or  bencli  planer. 

1  saw  table. 

1'  pattern  maker's  lathe. 

1  trimmer. 

3  wood-turning  lathes. 

1  glue  i)ot,  2  quarts  capacity. 

1  set  of  flasks  for  molding. 

2  sets  molder's  small  tools. 


»•  1 
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2  liarrels  of  molding  sand. 

1  lot  of  white  metal. 

1  furnace  for  melting  white  metal. 

10  to  15  sets  of  hand  tools. 

A  stock  of  white  pine  for  patterns. 

Value  of  equipment,  $800  to  $2,000. 

Annual  cost  of  supplies  per  pupil,  $5  to  $10. 

12.  Belated  Subjects. 

As  the  vocational  industrial  shop  differs  from  the  usual  manual 
training  room,  so  the  related  science  laboratory  differs  from  the 
usual  physics  or  chemistry  laboratory.  More  floor  space  must  be 
provided  for  demonstration  in  applied  science.  The  course  of  study 
should  require  the  use  of  full  size  apparatus,  such  as  block  and 
tackle,  jack  screws,  derricks,  gasoline  engines,  and  commercial  test- 
ing machines,  as  well  as  tables  and  apparatus  for  making  analyses 
of  paints,  oils,  fuels,  electrical  tests,  etc.,  which  may  be  related  to  the 
various  industrial  subjects. 

(a)  The  Science  Laboratory  should  be  equipped  with  a  project- 
ing lantern,  and  should  be  located  on  the  ground  floor  or  provided 
with  a  freight  elevator  in  order  that  testing  equipment  may  be  moved 
in  and  out  of  the  room.  In  wiring  the  room  for  light  and  power 
service,  a  switchboard  should  be  installed  with  a  large  capacity  for 
experimental  work  with  both  high  and  low  voltage. 

Storage  rooms  and  storage  cases  for  the  science  equipment  should 
be  provided  in  the  plans  for  the  building.  These  can  be  constructed 
with  temporary  partitions  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  room. 

(6)  The  Related  Drawing  Boom  need  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
usual  drawing  room  as  planned  for  high  schools.  Dark  rooms  for 
printing  and  .developing  blue  prints  and  the  installation  of  blue 
printing  machines,  should  be  available.  It  is  desirable  to  have  sepa- 
rate rooms  for  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  as  the  models 
and  instruction  material  will  differ  in  the  two  types  of  instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  drawing  tables,  storage  facilities  for  blue 
prints  should  be  liberally  provided.  In  the  factory  type  of  con- 
struction, it  will  be  possible  to  adjust  the  relative  amount  of  floor 
space  between  shops,  lecture  rooms,  and  rooms  for  related  subjects, 
as  the  school  develops. 

(<?)  The  Lecture  or  Class  Room  in  vocational  schools  may  be 
the  usual  class  rooms  fitted  with  either  chairs  or  school  desks,  and 
located  away  from  the  noise  of  the  shops. 

13.  The  Oeneral  School. 

Whenever  plans  are  being  made  for  giving  vocational  training 
as  a  department  or  class  in  a  general  school,  the  architect  should 
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incorporate  in  his  plan  the  same  provision  for  shops  as  haVe  been 
outlined  for  a  factory  building. 

14.  Old  Buildings,  Factories,  or  Industrial  Plants  as  Temporary  Quarters. 

Old  buildings  or  industrial  plants  which  may  be  used  for  voca- 
tional schools  should  at  the  best  be  regarded  as  temporary  quarters, 
in  which  to  develop  vocational  education  in  the  community.  Few 
buildings  have  been  constructed  in  the  past  which  may  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  productive  shop. 

It  is  often  desirable  for  the  community  to  begin  vocational  schools 
in  these  buildings,  in  order  that  a  new  building  may  be  more  effi- 
ciently planned.  As  a  rule,  school  authorities  should  not  regard 
'  old  buildings  which  have  been  abandoned  or  disused  as  fit  quarters 
in  which  to  establish  vocational  schools.  Where  such  schools  are 
established,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  enlarge  rooms  by  combining 
two  or  three  and  removing  the  partitions.  Quarters  obtained  in  in- 
dustrial plants  should  also  be  regarded  as  temporary,  unless  the 
plant  furnishes  opportunities  for  obtaining  practical  experience  in 
the  industrial  subject  for  which  the  school  is  organized. 

15.  The  Part-time  School. 

The  conditions  under  which  part-time  pupils  are  instructed  do 
not  usually  require  special  buildings.  Although  where  this  work 
is  extensive,  as  in  Milwaukee,  a  special  building  will  in  time  result. 
The  all-day  trade  school  usually  has  all  of  the  facilities  for  this 
instruction.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  define  in  detail  all  of 
the  varieties  of  part-time  classes  which  may  be  organized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  act. 

16.  The  Evening  Industrial  School. 

Evening  instruction  can  be  given  only  in  such  subjects  as  will 
increase  skill  or  knowledge  in  the  occupation  in  which  the  worker  is 
engaged  as  his  daily  employment,  or  as  will  lead  to  promotion  or 
advancement  in  that  work.  The  time  available  in  an  evening  school 
is  so  short  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  a  skilled  trade  to  any  one 
unless  he  is  engaged  in  daily  work  affording  him  opportunity  to 
apply  the  skill  or  knowledge  gained  in  the  evening  school,  or  unless 
the  daily  employment  gives  an  experience  which  will  enable  the 
worker,  with  the  knowledge  or  skill  acquired  in  an  evening  school, 
to  secure  promotion  in  that  occupation.  The  work  can  be  most  ef- 
fectively given  when  workers  in  similar  or  allied  occupations  are 
grouped  together. 

The  all-day  school  is  suitable  for  evening  instruction  if  sufficient 
light  is  provided.  Since  much  of  the  instruction  in  the  shops  is 
trade  extension,  the  equipment  must  include  commercial  tools  and 
machines. 
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VII.  A  FEW  TYPE  BUILDINGS. 

At  dilBFerent  points  throughout  this  bulletin  will  be  found  illus- 
trations showing  the  floor  plans  and  elevations  of  a  few  of  the  build- 
ings used  in  the  United  States  for  industrial  and  trade  education. 
It  was  deemed  advisable  to  present  illustrations  of  the  three  different 
types  of  building  discussed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  new  build- 
ing built  for  the  purpose,  the  shop  or  factory  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  old  school  building  remodeled.  As  there  are  pro- 
nounced variations  in  each  type,  a  number  of  illustrations  are  given. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  all  or  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  many  excellent  buildings  which  are  to  an  increasing  de- 
gree being  used  for  industrial  and  trade  education.  A  few  have 
been  selected  for  presentation  solely  from  the  point  of  view,  of  their 
usefulness  to  illustrate  the  different  types  and  variations  of  types  of 
buildings  used  in  the  country. 

In  order  that  these  illustrations  may  be  of  larger  interest  and 
helpfulness  to  those  studying  the  problems  of  industrial  school  con- 
struction and  equipment,  this  section  of  the  bulletin  gives  a  brief 
resume  of  the  main  facts  about  each  school  presented. 

U  THE  WORCESTER  BOTS'  TRADE  SCHOOL.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

HISTORY  AND  LOCATION. 

The  Worcester  Boys'  Trade  School  was  established  in  February, 
1910,  with  an  enrollment  of  52  boys.  It  is  located  one  block  from  the 
Worcester  City  Hall  on  a  tract  containing  45,000  square  feet.  Ade- 
quate car  service  makes  the  institution  accessible  from  all  parts  of 
the  city  and  vicinity.  Natural  light  and  ventilation  are  not  obscured 
or  interfered  with  by  adjacent  buildings.  The  school  is  supported 
by  public  funds. 

BUILDINGS. 

Buildings  especially  designed  for  the  purpose  were  erected  to  house 
the  school.  The  left  wing  of  the  main  strycture,  a  recitation  build- 
ing of  three  floors  and  a  basement,  and  a  shop  of  three  floors,  was 
built  in  1910.  In  1913  the  main  building  was  constructed.  The 
buildings  are  of  brick,  permanent  brick  and  tile  partitions,  hardwood 
floors,  and  electric  lighted.  The  main  building  contains  the  gym- 
nasium, electrical  and  steam  practice  departments,  two  recitation 
rooms,  administrative  offices,  library,  drafting  room,  carpentry 
department,  and  paint  shop.  On  the  third  floor  is  the  printing 
department  and  assembly  hall.  Plans  for  future  enlargement  of  the 
institution  contemplate  the  erection  of  buildings  as  large  again, 
equipped  with  all  necessary  machinery.  The  present  value  of  the 
structures  now  in  use,  including  heat  and  lighting  plant,  is  given  at 
$146,657.62.     Natural  light  and  ventilation  of  buildings  are  ample. 
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Classrooms  for  related  subjects  join  the  shops.  Other  classrooms 
are  apart  from  the  shops,  but  all  are  in  the  same  building.  The 
estimate  of  floor  space  varies  per  pupil  for  the  different  depart- 
ments, being:  Machine  shop,  100  feet;  electrical,  110  feet;  steam 
power  plant,  175  feet;  drafting  room,  50  feet;  printing.  Itr2  feet; 
pattern  making,  149  feet;  cabinetmaking,  96  feet;  carpentry,  130 
feet;  painting,  214  feet. 


Fig.  I. — Woreostfr  Boys'  Trade  School.  Worn-sler,  Mans.  The  eitprlor  of  this  bulldlDs 
presents  a  Eood  trpe  ot  tactory  cod  Hi  motion.  Simplicity  and  pleat;  •>(  natural  llgbt 
are  apparent  In  the  dealgD  a(  tlie  exterior. 

EQUIP JtE XT    AND    COUBSES, 

Equipment  is  valued  at  $61,099.28,  apportioned  as  follows:  Ma- 
chine shop,  $32,270.31;  carpenter  shop,  $2,440.5:J;  cabinet  shop, 
$3,830.51;  pattern  shop,  $7,414.01;  paint  shop,  $237.74;  electrical 
department,  $6,284.27;  drafting  department,  $2,071.77;  printing  de- 
partment, $6,550.14. 

The  shop  student  capacity  is:  Machinist,  65;  electrical,  20;  steam 
power  plant,  20;  drafting,  44;  printing,  15;  pattern  making,  24; 
cabinetmaking,  50;  painting,  10;  carpentry,  16.  The  school  is  able 
to  take  care  of  twice  as  many  boys  as  the  capacity  of  the  shops  indi- 
cate, because  the  classes  are  so  arranged  thiit  it  takes  two  weeks  to 
complete  the  cycle  of  instruction.  One-half  the  pupils  are  in  the 
shop  and  one-half  in  school  each  week. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  DATA. 


There  is  a  minimum  age  for  entrance  of  14  years.     All  courses 
require  four  years  for  completion,  and  there  are  42  weeks  in  the 
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Second-floor   plan. 


Plot  plan. 
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First-floor  plan. 
Fig.  2. — Floor  plans  of  Worcester  Boys'  Trade  School. 

school  year.     No  part-time  instruction  is  given.     There  is  an  evening 
school  which  re<iuires  52  sessions  for  all  except  the  gas-engine  course. 
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there  being  35  sessions  required  for  that.     No  extension  work  is 
conducted. 

2.  THE  DAVID  RANKEN,  JR.,  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICAL  TRADES,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

HISTORr  AND  LOCATION. 

This  institution  was  endowed  in  1907  with  an  initial  gift  of 
$1^00,000  by  the  philanthropist  whose  name  it  bears.  A  subsequent 
donation  brought  the  total  up  to  $3,000,000. 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  endowment  as  prescribed  by  the 
donor  are  that  it  ^*  is  to  be  used  for  training  and  fitting  boys  and 
men  for  the  mechanical  and  manual  trades  and  occupations  *  ^  * 
who  shall  be  skilled  in  their  respective  trades  and  occupations  and 
have  such  education  as  will  best  fit  them  to  serve  the  commimity  and 
the  State  in  such  occupations."  The  founder  believed  there  was  need 
of  an  institution  to  provide  education  in  ordinary  mechanical  trades 
and  to  appreciate  the  dignity  of  labor.  His  idea  was  that  public 
schools  and  other  educational  institutions  had  "not  only  failed  to 
provide  training  in  mechanical  trades,  but  had  tended  to  draw  boys 
away  from  the  consideration  of  them  by  the  creation  of  a  prejudice 
against  manual  labor.  Boys  who  could  have  succeeded  as  mechanics 
were,  in  consequence,  caused  to  engage  in  pursuits  either  already 
overcrowded  or  for  which  they  had  no  aptitude."  Mr.  Ranken  stipu- 
lated that  the  trades  taught  in  the  school  created  and  maintained  by 
his  money  should  be  those  in  which  there  is  a  demand  for  practical 
workmen  in  the  community  and  the  State. 

The  site  was  donated  by  the  founder.  It  is  300  by  600  feet,  or  ap- 
proximately 3  acres,  located  in  a  residential  part  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  which  is  rapidly  becoming  industrial  in  character.  It  is 
not,  and,  by  reason  of  streets  on  all  sides,  can  not  be  overshadowed 
or  crowded  by  adjacent  buildings.  There  is  thus  an  assured  maxi- 
mum of  natural  light  and  ventilation. 

It  is  accessible  by  a  good  car  service  reaching  all  parts  of  the  com- 
munity. The  plant  at  present  covers  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
ground.  The  remainder  is  available,  and  ample  for  recreation  pur- 
poses and  future  additions  to  the  buildings. 

BUILDINGS. 

In  1909  the  first  of  the  buildings  was  completed.  It  is  a  three- 
story  brick,  especially  designed  for  the  purpose.  Careful  attention 
was  paid  in  the  plans  to  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation.  Electric 
lighting  is  used  throughout.  It  has  brick  partitions,  and  the  floor- 
ing is  karbolithic  laid  on  cement,  except  in  the  shops,  where  wood 
block  is  used.     The  building  was  erected  during  a  period  when 
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Flrsl-fioor  pinn. 
Fio.  3. — Floor  plans  of  the  David  Rauken,  Jr..  3 


8f<ond -floor  plan. 
it  Mechanical  Trades.  St.  LouiH.  Ho. 
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material  was  cheap  and  wages  lower  than  in  recent  years,  and  its 
total  cost  was  $170,000  and  initial  equipment  valued  at  $9,000. 

This  building  faces  Cook  Avenue,  and  contains  six  shops,  a  draft- 
ing room,  science  room,  library,  classroom,  and  administrative  offices. 

The  second  building  was  completed  in  1912,  and  was  also  especially 
designed  for  its  purposes.  It  is  of  brick,  with  hollow  tile  partitions, 
karbolithic  floors  laid  on  cement,  except  in  shops,  these  being  of  wood 
block.  This  structure  is  modern  in  all  respects  and  well  suited  for 
its  functions.  The  completion  of  this  building  brought  the  total 
value  of  buildings  of  the  David  Ranken,  jr..  School  up  to  approxi- 
mately $500,000  as  estimated  in  1918. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  COURSES. 

The  equipment  for  teaching  trades  was  inventoried  in  April,  1918, 
as:  Bricklaying,  $1,200;  painting,  $1,000;  electrical,  $9,000;  pre- 
paratory, $1,600;  machine  shop,  $30,000;  plumbing,  $3,000;  pattern 
Bhop,  $4,000;  carpentry  shop,  $7,500;  science,  $3,500;  total,  $60,800. 
The  steam  engineering  class  uses  boiler  and  engine  room  equipment 
not  included  in  the  above  figures. 

There  are  three  schools — day,  evening,  and  day  cooperative.  The 
institution  "  aims  to  give  the  boy  without  experience  training  similar 
to  that  received  by  the  apprentice ;  to  the  apprentice  such  instruction 
as  will  round  out  his  shopwork,  and  to  give  to  the  journeyman  in- 
formation concerning  his  trade  that  is  not  given  in  his  shop.  It  also 
aims  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  manufacturers  who  acknowledge 
the  limitations  of  shop  instruction,  and  who  will  send  their  appren- 
tices to  the  school  to  study  the  theory  of  their  trade."  The  institu- 
tion is  therefore  intensely  practical.  The  trades  instruction  is 
almost  entirely  individual,  and  pupils,  except  in  stationary  engineer- 
ing, may  enter  at  any  time.  The  great  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the 
evening  school  are  actively  engaged  in  the  trade,  the  theory  or 
practice  of  which  is  taught  in  the  school. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

For  admission,  boys  must  be  white,  15  years  and  over,  who  have 
completed  the  sixth  grade  of  the  public  schools  or  its  equivalent.  In 
the  day  school,  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  boys  14  years  of  age 
who  have  completed  the  work  of  the  sixth  grade  or  equivalent,  are 
physically  qualified  for  the  work,  and  exhibit  particular  aptitudes 
for  trade  instruction.  All  applicants  must  be  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion. Any  candidate  with  trade  experience,  but  who  lacks  the  edu- 
cational qualifications,  may  make  up  the  latter  in  special  classes 
formed  by  the  school  for  preparatory  instruction. 
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COOPERATION  OF  EMPLOYERS. 

The  cooperative  classes  were  organized  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
St.  Louis  branch  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  for  the 
instruction  of  apprentices  in  the  machinists'  and  pattern-making 
trades.  The  association,  through  its  shop  superintendents,  provides 
complete  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  and  machines,  leaving  the 
theoretical  instruction  to  the  school.  The  institution  holds  out  a 
standing  invitation  to  employers  of  apprentices  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  work  offered  in  the  cooperative  classes.  A  minimum  of  16 
years  of  age  is  required  for  admission.  Employers  pay  $15  per  year 
tuition  for  each  apprentice,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  the  regular 
wages  for  time  spent  in  attendance  at  the  school. 

Associations  of  manufacturers,  contractors,  workmen,  and  men  and 
boys  who  arc  employed  by  the  day  but  attend  evening  classes  have 
all  shown  considerable  appreciation  of  the  school.  Employers  whose 
apprentices  are  in  the  cooperative  classes  have  expressed  themselves 
as  pleased  with  results,  and  the  general  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
the  institution  is  that  of  cordial  good  will  and  respect  for  its  work. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DATA. 

A  nominal  tuition  is  charged  in  order  to  cause  pupils  to  take  the 
work  seriously  and  appreciate  the  opportimity,  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  the  undesirables  with  no  definite  purpose,  who 
drift  in  and  out  of  absolutely  free  schools  without  completing  any 
course.  Pupils  are  required  to  provide  their  own  drawing  instru- 
ments, paper,  and  incidental  material.  Tools  and  supplies  in  the 
shops  are  furnished  by  the  school. 

There  were  in  March,  1918,  a  total  of  302  graduates  of  the  day 
school,  regular  trade  courses,  and  90.  graduates  of  the  part-time 
courses.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  day  school  was  1,402 ;  part-time 
students,  312 ;  evening  students,  4,000. 

The  school  year  for  day  pupils  covers  a  period  of  46  weeks,  divided 
into  three  terms.  The  evening-school  year  covers  two  terms  of  three 
weeks  each,  beginning  in  October  and  in  January. 

3.  THE   WILUAMSON   FREE   SCHOOL   OF  MECHANICAL  TRADES,  WILUAMSON 

SCHOOL,  PA. 

HISTORY  AND  LOCATION. 

December  1,  1885,  Isaiah  U.  Williamson  founded  the  school  which 
bears  his  name.  On  October  21, 1891,  the  institution,  with  an  endow- 
ment of  about  $2,000,000,  became  a  reality  and  opened  its  doors  for 
its  first  session.  The  endowment  is  its  sole  support.  No  feeB  of  any 
i?ort  are  charged. 
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The  declarej  purpose  of  the  founder  was  to  give  to  poor  and  de- 
serving boys  a  good  English  education;  to  train'  them  in  habits  of 
morality,  economy,  and  industry;  and  to  teach-  them  trades.  The 
school  is  distinctly  vot-ational,  and  only  for  pupils  who  intend  to 
follow  for  a  livelihood  the  trades  taught  them- there.  No  others  will 
be  admitted. 

The  institution  is  located  at  Williamson-  School  Station  on  the  cen- 
tral division  of  the  Pennsyivanin  Railroad,  about  16  miles  from  the 
Broad  Street  Station  in  Philadelphia.    The  Media.  Short  Line  elec- 


Pia.  4. — Maehlne  shop  and  pttHrTn-maklnK  Lmildlng.  WllUanmoD  Frw  School  of  MechHO- 
Irnl    Trailvi.    WIltEnniHon    Hrhool.    Pn. 

trie  cars  from  the- Sixty-ninth  Street  Terminal.  Philadelphia,  also 
reach  the  property.  TTie  school  owns  a  tract  of  230  acres  of  land,  that 
part  not  in  use  for  campus  and  buildings  being  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  The  site  is  a  beautiful  one  and 
Well  suited  to  its  purpose. 


A  few  of  the  buildings  were  acquiretl  with  the  land.  The  rest 
hare  been  constructed  especially  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  being  used,  and  most  of  them  were  erected  by  student  labor,  giv- 
ing  practical   instruction    to   the    students   of   the   various   trades 


involved.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  concrete,  and  wood ;  floorings 
are  of  woml  and  concrete,  and  in  the  shops  the  partitions  are  of 
yellow  pine  placed  as  needs  arise.  Owing  to  the  amount  of  land 
possessed  by  tlm  school,  the  campus  has  been  so  arranged  that  each 
building  has  a  maximum  of  light,  air,  and  distance  from  other 
buildings.  In  the  main  the  buildings  have  been  carefully  designed 
for  their  purpose,  and  have  met  the  requirements  satisfactorily. 
Some  of  the  buildings  erected  by  the  students  are  somewhat  preten- 
tious, of  pleasing  architecture,  and  well  built.  Electricity  is  used 
for  lighting,  and  there  is  a  central  power  and  steam-heating  plant. 
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Fio.   5.— Agricultural   BulLdlDg,   WlillBingoD  Fn*  School  of  Mechanical  Trades. 
EQUIPMENT  AMD  COURSES. 

In  the  .'ihops,  approximately  163  square  feet  of  floor  space,  includ- 
ing locker  and  wash  room,  is  figured  per  pupil.  For  academic  work 
approximately  18  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  pupil  is  figured.  In 
the  drawing  room  45  square  feet  per  pupil  is  allotted — this,  however, 
including  supply  roonT  and  blue-print  room.  Classrooms  are  in 
the  shops  for  shop  subjects,  and  apart  from  the  shops  for  cultural 
and  related  subjects. 

The  trades  taught  are:  Agriculture,  including  a  practical  and  sci- 
entific course  in  dairying,  horticulture,  and  general  farming;  car- 
pentry, bricklaying,  including  range,  furnace,  and  boiler  setting, 
etc.;  the  machine  trade  in  its  usual  details;  operating  engineering. 
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including  care  of  steam  and  electrical  appliances,  steam  fitting,  etc. ; 
and  pattern  making.  The  shops  are  well  equipped  for  trade  teach- 
ing. 

The  value  of  this  equipment  is  given  as :  Machinist's  trade,  $26,000 ; 
carpentry,  $8,320;  pattern-making  trade,  $12,870;  bricklaying,  $3,100; 
operating  engineering,  $27,690;  scientific  agriculture,  $27,300;  total, 
$116,280.  Operating  engineering  students  receive  their  practical 
training  in  the  steam  and  electrical  plant  of  the  institution,  which 
provides  all  heat,  light,  and  power  needed.  Each  scholar  takes  but 
one  of  the  trades  mentioned. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Graduates  of  the  Williamson  School  have  a  reputation  for 
thoroughness,  and  as  high  as  98  per  cent  of  the  members  of  a  gradu- 
ating class  have  immediately  started  as  journeymen  at  the  trades 
taught  them.  Admissions  are  made  in  April  of  each  year,  and  first 
preference  is  given  to  boys  from  Philadelphia,  or  Bucks,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Delaware  Counties,  Pa. ;  second  to  those  from  elsewhere 
in  the  State;  third  to  those  from  New  Jersey;  and  finally  to  appli- 
cants bom  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  None  but  natives  of  the 
United  States  are  eligible  for  admission.  Candidates  must  be  not 
less  than  16  nor  more  than  18  years  of  age,  healthy,  able-bodied, 
possessed  of  natural  aptitude  and  liking  for  mechanical  or  agri- 
cultural work.  They  must  have  sufiicient  education  to  enter  readHy 
upon  the  school  work. 

Applications  for  admission  considerably  exceed  capacity  and 
there  is  a  waiting  list,  for  which  boys  of  not  less  than  15  years  of 
age  and  upward  and  who  will  not  be  more  than  18  at  the  next  admis- 
sion period  may  qualify. 

STUDENTS  ARE  INDENTURED. 

A  preliminary  trial  is  given  applicants,  and  those  who  are  found 
satisfactory  are  bound  to  the  trustees  as  indentured  apprentices  for 
a  term  of  three  years.  This  indenture  may  be  canceled  by  the  trus- 
tees at  any  time  for  incompetency,  bad  conduct,  or  reasons  com- 
pelling the  conclusion  that  a  boy  is  imdesirable  for  future  support 
and  education.  The  scholars,  by  the  indenture,  are  obligated  to  con- 
form to  all  regulations  and  restrictions  of  the  board  of  trustees  or 
their  representatives;  and  all  right  of  claim  to  control  them  during 
the  period  they  remain  at  the  school  is  lodged  with  the  trustees. 

MISCELLANEOUS    DATA. 

The  school  can  accommodate  about  250  students.  Their  life  is 
made  to  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  good  family  standards  in  so 
far  as  living  quarters  are  concerned.     The  boys  are  divided  into 
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families  of  24,  each  having  its  matron  and  its  own  distinct  home  or 
cottage,  cared  for  by  its  occupants.  These  homes  contain  no  kitchens, 
dining  rooms,  or  lamidries.  These,  as  well  as  the  dining  hall, 
are  located  in  other  buildings.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  moral  training  of  the  students.  The  school  is  nonsectarian,  but 
each  student  is  required  on  entrance  to  designate  his  denominational 
preference  and  thereafter  to  attend  service  regularly  at  its  nearest 
place  of  worship.  A  four  weeks'  vacation  in  summer  and  short 
vacations  at  Easter,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas 
are  given  to  students  deserving  them. 

4.  THE  LATHROP  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICAL  TRADES,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

HISTORY  AND  LOCATION. 

The  Lathrop  School  of  Mechanical  Trades — a  part  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. — was  organized  in  1911  as  a  boys' 
industrial  school,  and  continued  as  such  until  1916,  when  it  was 
reorganized  into  a  trade  school.  It  was  housed  first  in  an  old  brick 
school  building  erected  in  1900.  The  site  is  well  located,  is  acces- 
sible by  car  lines  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  has  ample  natural  light 
and  ventilation,  and  is  not  overshadowed  or  crowded  by  adjacent 
buildings.  The  ground  is  277  by  168  feet,  and  the  buildings  cover 
about  75  per  cent  of  this  area. 

BUILDINGS. 

In  addition  to  the  old  main  building,  a  new  shop  building  of 
modem  factory  type  is  being  constructed  in  units.  The  first  of  these 
was  completed  in  1916  and  the  second  in  1917.  Further  extensions 
will  be  erected  as  needed.  Both  are  constructed  of  brick,  with  per- 
manent plastered  partitions.  The  total  value  of  buildings  is  inven- 
toried at  $91,000,  not  including  value  of  the  site. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  COURSES. 

The  equipment  is  valued  at:  Cabinetmaking,  $3,300;  electricity, 
$1,000;  plumbing,  $350;  painting,  $300:  printing,  $3,500;  carpentry, 
$200;  sheet  metal,  $600;  total,  $9,250. 

The  minimum  age  requirement  for  entrance  is  14  years  for  all 
courses,  and  each  trade  requires  2  years  of  40  weeks  each. 

In  the  evening  school  electricity,  sign  writing,  cabinetmaking, 
printing,  and  sheet-metal  working  are  taught.  Two  terms  of  35 
nights  each  are  required  per  year.  Part-time  school  instruction  is 
given  in  printing. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DATA. 

The  capacity  of  the  school  is  given  as  follows  in  the  various 
courses:  Electricity,  24;  carpentry,  24;  plumbing,  12;  painting,  24; 
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sheet-metal  working,  24;  total,  162.  Enrollment  March  1,  1918,  was 
reported  as:  Plumbing,  5;  sheet-metal  working,  8;  advanced  elec- 
tricity, 24;  cabinetmaking,  14;  wood  turning,  16;  printing,  10; 
painting,  15;  elmentary  electricity,  15;  carpentry,  14;  and  4  men  in 
the  evening  printing  class ;  total,  125  pupils. 
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Fig.  6. — Floor  plan,  shop  building,  Lathrop  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  showlDs  as  a  type  plans  of  an  old  main  building  of  brick  erected  in  1000  for 
regular  graded  school  work,  remodeled  in  1011  as  a  boys'  industrial  and  trade  school, 
to  which  new  shop  buildings  of  modern  factory  type  are  being  added  in  units,  the 
first  two  bring  completed  in  1016  and  1017,  rrspectlvely. 

5.  THE  WILLIAM  HOOD  DUNWOODT  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINK 

HISTORY   AND   LOCATION. 

By  the  will  of  Mr.  William  Hood  Dunwoody,  a  wealthy  flour 
manufacturer,  who  died  February  8,  1914,  approximately  $3,000,000 
was  devised  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  industrial  school 
which  should  be  free,  without  restriction  of  race  or  color,  to  all  resi- 
dents of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  city  of  Minneapolis.    Twelve 
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trustees  were  designated  by  the  will  to  start  the  work  of  carrying 
out  the  desire  of  the  donor.    They  met  and  organized  themselves  into 


a  corporation.    The  school  opened  in  December,  1914,  with  a  regis- 
tration of  80  students  in  four  trades.    The  quarters  occupied  were 
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temporary.  In  1915  Mrs.  Dunwoody  died,  and  by  her  will  left  an 
additional  $2,000,000  to  the  school,  thus  bringing  the  endowment  total 
to  $5,000,000. 


The  trustees  bought  a  15-acre  tract  fronting  on  the  parade  grounds, 
in  Minneapolis,  upon  which  to  construct  the  buildings  and  plant  of 
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the  new  institution,  which  it  was  planned  to  make  as*  near  ideal  as 
possible.    The  site  conforms  to  the  ideal.    It  is  sufficiently  large  for 
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present  and  future  needs,  located  centrally,  accessible  to  good  street 
car  service,  and  in  a  good  neighborhood.    It  is  in  close  proximity  to 
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a  public  playground,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  maximum  of 
natural  light  and  ventilation  being  interfered  with. 

When  work  began  in  December,  1914,  there  were  80  students  and 
three  trades  or  occupations  taught*  In  January,  1915,  the  number 
of  trades  was  increased  to  seven  and  the  enrollment  to  175.  The 
present  enrollment  is  in  excess  of  650  and  the  capactity  1,350,  with 
lists  of  subjects  taught  as  given  below. 

In  September,  1915,  the  day  school  enrollment  was  increased  to 
250;  and  in  October  a  night  school  of  approximately  1,500  men  was 
started.  Dull  season,  part-time,  and  extension  classes  were  started 
in  the  winter  of  1915-16.  Kecruiting  men  in  the  Enlisted  Reserve 
and  war  training  began  at  Dunwoody  in  April,  1917.  The  school 
moved  into  its  new  quarters  August  1, 1917. 

All  the  regular  peace-time  activities  of  the  school  are  continuing 
on  approximately  the  same  basis  as  before  the  war;  all  war  work 
has  been  taken  on  in  addition.  The  war  work  includes  training  of 
enlisted  mjen  in  the  Navy  and  Army  for  trade,  and  the  mechanical 
occupations.  It  also  includes  the  training  of  conscripted  men  in 
both  day  and  evening  school  work. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  new,  especially  designed  buildings  of  the  institute  were  com- 
pleted in  1917  and  are  now  occupied  and  in  use.  There  are  two 
units  of  reinforced  concrete  with  brick  facings,  each  75  feet  wide 
by  285  feet  long,  two  stories  high,  with  full  basement.  A  total  of 
125,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  is  thus  obtained,  equivalent  to  a 
six-story  building  75  feet  wide  and  285  feet  long.  Partitions  are 
of  wood  and  glass,  temporarily  placed  as  necessities  require;  fire- 
proof paint  is  used  and  the  structures  are  made  fireproof.  Creo- 
soted  paving  blocks  are  used  as  flooring.  There  are  27  classrooms, 
in  which  over  800  students  can  be  given  instruction.  The  classrooms 
are  used  for  recitation  and  study  purposes.  The  two  parallel  build- 
ings are  connected  by  two  passageways  on  each  floor,  one  at  the 
front  of  the  buildings  and  one  at  approximately  the  center.  Future 
plans  for  expansion  call  for  four  more  shop  units,  an  auditorium, 
administration  building,  gymnasium,  and  power  house.  A  set  of 
sketches  has  been  made  for  the  complete  plan  of  10  buildinge  and 
athletic  field,  equipment  for  them  to  be  provided  in  accordance  with 
the  industrial  demands  of  the  State. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  COURSES. 

Present  equipment  is  valued  at:  Automobile  department,  $10,000; 
baking  and  laboratory,  $30,000;  aeroplane  department,  $10,500;  ma- 
chine shop,  $30,000;  power  laboratory,  $15,000;  woodworking  depart- 
ment, $10,000;  total,  $141,500.    In  addition,  >special  equipment  has 
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been  furnished  by  the  United  States  War  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  to  supplement  apparatus  of  the  institute  in 
teaching  electrical  subjects,  aviation,  and  Liberty  motor  subjects. 

The  day  courses  offered  by  the  school  are:  Automobile  work, 
baking,  building  construction,  drawing  and  design,  electricity,  gas 
manufacturing,  heajt  treatment,  machine-shop  work,  plumbing,  print- 
ing, radio  work,  sheet-metal  trade,  slide  rule,  steam  fitting,  telephony, 
welding,  aviation  motors,  cooking,  carpenters,  coppersmiths,  metal 
workers,  blacksmiths,  vulcanizing,  pilots,  quartermasters,  machinists' 
mates,  and  Liberty  motor  ignition,  for  the  aviation,  section  of  the 
Army. 

Evening  courses  are  offered  in:  Automobile  repair  and  construc- 
tion, building  construction  (including  carpentery,  mill-room  work, 
building  foreman,  cost  estimating,  and  concrete  construction),  elec- 
tricity (general),  gas  manufacture,  heat  treatment,  plumbing,  print- 
ing (composition,  press  work,  and  linotype  work),  sheet  metal,  slide 
rule,  steam  fitting,  and  telephony.  These  courses  are  divided  into 
short  units  of  14  to  30  lessons  each. 

Evening  courses  running  through  the  entire  evening-school  term 
of  50  lessons  are :  Baking,  drawing  and  design,  building-construction 
drafting,  eheet-metal  drafting,  interior  decorating,  machine  draft- 
ing  and  design,  machine-shop  subjects,  radio  operation,  welding. 

Evening-school  courses  are  arranged  on  a  basis  of  two  hours  per 
night,  two  nights  per  week.  Shop  courses  are  arranged  four  hours 
per  night,  one  night  per  week.  The  length  of  the  evening-school 
season  is  25  weeks,  or  a  total  of  100  hours.  The  units  in  practically 
all  classes  are  arranged  to  cover  a  period  of  from  two  to  three  years. 
A  certificate  is  issued  upon  the  completion  of  any  unit ;  a  diploma  is 
issued  upon  the  completion  of  all  units  in  a  course. 

6.  BOTS'  TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL.  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

HISTORY  AND   LOCATION. 

In  January,  1906,  some  philanthropic  citizens  interested  in  voca- 
tional education  founded  the  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades.  The 
institution,  by  act  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  was  taken  in  and 
became  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
July  1,  1907,  and  on  May  1,  1917,  the  name  was  changed  to  "The 
Boys'  Technical  High  School." 

The  site  is  centrally  located  in  a  district  partly  residential.  It  is 
314  by  158  feet,  and  so  situated  that  the  natural  light  and  ventila- 
tion are  not  obstructed,  overshadowed,  or  interfered  with  by  adja- 
cent buildings.  It  is  near  the  manufacturing  center  of  the  city,  and 
is  accessible  by  eight  car  lines  from  different  parts  of  the  community, 
and  the  general  environment  is  good. 
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BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  occupied  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of  a  technical 
high  and  trade  school  in  1911-12.  In  1915  the»  administration  build- 
ing was  put  up,  and  in  1917-18  the  new  west  wing  was  constructed. 
The  buildings  are  of  reinforced  concrete,  faced  with  brick,  and  with 
hollow-tile  partitions;  the  flooring,  except  in  corridors,  is  of  wood, 
and  the  buildings  are  lighted  by  electricity.  Calculation  of  floor 
space  is  made  on  a  basis  of  equipment.  Contemplated  expansion  is 
designed  to  afford  quarters  to  house  the  printing  department  and 
equipment,  as  well  as  the  automobile  department  and  its  equipment. 
A  new  "  East-wing  "  building  is  also  being  planned.  The  value  of 
buildings  is  given  as  $300,000. 


Central  part  of  third-floor  plan. 


First-floor  plan. 
Pig.  11. — Plans  of  Boys*  Technical  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

EQUIPMENT  AXD  COURSES. 

Equipment  is  inventoried  as  follows:  Machine  and  tool-making, 
$50,000;  for  the  pattern-making  trade,  $8,000;  electricians'  trade, 
$6,500;  telegraphy,  $550;  carpentry  and  cabinet-making  trade,  $9,600; 
plumbing  and  gas-fitting  trade,  $8,000:  mechanical-drafting  trade, 
$1,500;  architectural  drafting,  $1,500;  total,  $85,650. 

The  minimum  age  requirement  is  16  years.  Tuition  is  free  to  resi- 
dents of  Milwaukee  under  20  years  of  age,  except  that  a  breakage 
fee  of  $5  is  required  as  a  deposit.  Nonresident  students  pay  $4 
tuition  per  month,  as  do  resident  pupils  over  20  years  of  age.  The 
"technical-high"  course  requires  six  years,  and  the  trade  courses 
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two  years  each  to  complete,  with  an  average  of  eight  hours  per  day 
for  each  student.    No  extension  work  is  given. 

The  courses  consist  of  preparation  for  the  following  trades:  Ma- 
chines and  tool  making,  pattern  making,  electrician,  telegraphy,  car- 
pentry, cabinet  making,  plumbing  and  gas  fitting,  mechanical  draft- 
ing, and  architectural  drafting. 

The  day  sessions  open  in  September  and  close  in  June.  Evening 
instruction  is  given  three  times  a  week  from  October  1  to  May  1  in 
all  of  the  above-mentioned  subjects.  When  24  regular  students 
whose  individual  programs  permit  of  it  sign  a  petition  requesting  a 
subject  regularly  provided  in  other  Milwaukee  high  schools,  that 
subject  may  be  offered  in  the  technical  high  school.  Mechanical  and 
free-hand  drawing  are  taught  in  connection  with  all  shop  courses, 
and  at  all  times  each  student's  program  shall  include  at  least  one 
shop  course.  Persons  desiring  to  obtain  a  trade  diploma  in  less  than 
four  years,  work  full  8  hours  per  day,  40  hours  per  week. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DATA. 

The  enrollment  of  pupils  in  1918  was:  Day  classes,  172;  night 
classes,  244.  The  management  states  that  by  employing  additional 
instructors  and  using  the  shops  to  full  capacity  470  pupils  could  be 
accommodated  in  day  work  and  the  same  number  for  the  night 
classes. 

The  school  does  not  claim  to  turn  out  journeymen  mechanics.  Its 
aim  is  to  instruct  students  thoroughly  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible 
in  all  the  fundamental  principles  and  in  practice  of  the  trade  in 
question.  In  this  way  the  pupils  upon  graduation  possess  ability 
and  confidence  and  are  of  immediate  practical  value  to  their  em- 
ployers and  receive  a  fair  wage  at  once. 

7.  THE  NEW  BEDFORD  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL.  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

HISTORY  AND  LOCATION. 

The  New  Bedford  Vocational  School  is  part  of  the  Massachusetts 
public-school  system.  It  was  first  opened  in  1908,  and  has  proved  a 
very  successful  venture  in  practical  education. 

The  site  is  166  by  170  feet,  located  in  an  industrial  district  in  the 
center  of  the  city.  Natural  light  and  ventilation  are  not  obstructed 
by  adjacent  buildings.  The  site  was  chosen  on  account  of  its  acces- 
sibility by  car  lines  and  of  its  situation  in  an  industrial  district. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  type  of  the  main  building  is  an  old-frame  factory  building, 
rented  in  1910.  Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  plant  since 
the  building  was  taken  over;  a  two-story  frame  building  to  house 


the  gas  producer,  a  two-story  addition  20  by  24  feet  for  the  power 
plant,  and  in  1915  a  three-story  addition  for  tool  and  locker  rooms 
for  machine  and  carpentry  depat-tnients.  Floorings  are  of  wood  and 
concrete.  The  building  has  been  converted  to  the  present  use  so  that 
it  is  serviceable,  even  if  lacking  in  many  respects.  It  is  lighted  by 
electricity.  Clas.srooms  are  apart  from  the  shops.  Floor  space  per 
pupil  has  not  been  calculated,  owing  to  the  makeshift  character  of 
buildings. 


^o.  12. — New  Bedtord  Vocational  Schiml.  hIiowIdk  bs  ■  type  bd  old  trame  tactorjp 
bnildlDK.  rented  b;  thp  city  tor  the  iiurpuic  nlDce  1010.  and  still  used  aa  the  malD 
building  to  which  bulldlaRB  for  houalaK  the  xaa  producer,  power  plant,  and  tool  and 
lockec  rooma  bave  b>«D  added.  BulldlDR  waa  chosen  on  account  ol  Its  acceealblllt;  to 
nr  lines  and  altnatlon  In  nn  ln<liii<trla1  dlHtrlcl. 

EyUIPMKNT  AND  COURSES. 

The  value  of  equipment  of  the  institution  is  given  as  follows: 
Machine  shop,  $19,000;  carpenter  sliop,  $3,000;  power  departments, 
$11,000;  electric  department, $4,000;  homemaking department, $5,000 ; 
total,  $42,000. 

Capacity  of  school  is  given  as  follows:  Machinery  pupils,  36;  car- 
pentry, 45;  electrical,  36;  steam  engineering,  20;  homemaking,  45; 
a  total  of  182  pupils. 

Number  of  pupils  March  1,  1918,  were:  Machinery,  day  class,  31, 
night,  24;  carpentry,  day,  8,  night,  12;  electrical,  day,  32,  night  50; 
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steam  power,  day,  10,  night,  32;  homemaking,  day,  3-i,  night,  502; 
total,  day  students,  113,  ni^t,  620.  There  are  81  pupils  in  the  part- 
time  homemaking  course. 

Painting  and  decorating  are  to  he  added  in  the  near  future  to  the 
day  courses.  Evening  classes  for  women  are  being  conducted  in 
seven  sections  of  the  city,  and  this  extension  work  is  scheduled  for 
amplification. 

The  st«am-power  course  is  three  years,  as  is  the  "  homemaking " 
course.  Machinery,  carpentry,  and  electricity  require  four  years 
each.    There  are  40  weeks  in  the  school  year,  and  forty  courses  are 


Fig.  13.— Addition  to  power  deiiarlmvat,  New  BedtoM  VocatlODa]  School,  built  bf  boya.  1»14. 

required  for  machinists,  carpentrj',  steam  engineering,  sheet-metal 
drafting,  mechanical  drawing,  machinery,  mathematics,  carpentry, 
shop  drawing,  Kcwing.  cooking,  and  millinery. 

S.  THE  BAYONNE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL,  BATONNE,  N.  1. 
IIISTOKT    AND    LOC.VTIOX. 

The  Bayonnc  Vocational  School  was  organized  September,  1911, 

by  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Bayonne.     It  is  a  public 

school,  half  the  cost  of  support  being  paid  by  the  municipality,  the 

other  half  by  the  State.     The  location  of  the  school  is  accessible 

all  parts  of  the  community. 
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The  function  of  the  school  is  to  train  boys  to  enter  the  industries 
of  the  community  with  some  definite  preparation  for  earning  a 
living.  It  does  not  aim  to  turn  out  journeyman  mechanics,  but  to 
ascertain  what  trade  a  boy  is  best  fitted  to  follow,  and  then  to  give 
him  such  a  foundation  as  will  fit  him  to  enter  that  trade  as  a  supe- 
rior apprentice. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  main  building  /of  the  school  plant  was  erected  about  1875  as 
a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  structure.  It  was  remodeled  for  a  high  school  about 
1908,  and  again  remodeled  in  1911-12  for  occupancy  and  use  as  a 
vocational  trade  school.  It  is  a  three-story  brick,  with  brick  parti- 
tions. There  is  a  frame  annex  of  two  stories,  built  for  a  high  school, 
and  in  1917  a  one-story  concrete  base  and  maple  floored  extension  to 
the  mechanical  shop  was  constructed.  This  building  is  30  by  60 
feet,  and  brings  the  total  machine  shop  area  to  3,600  square  feet. 
Classrooms  are  apart  from  the  shops.  The  total  value  of  buildings 
is  given  as  $23,000. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  COURSES. 

The  value  of  equipment  totals  $35,000  apportioned  as  follows: 
Machine  shops,  $28,000;  woodworking,  $2,000;  electric  wiring, 
$2,500;  printing,  $1,700;  mechanical  and  academic  drawing,  $700. 
•  The  capacity  of  the  machine  shop  is  for  40  students  at  one  time; 
woodworking,  24;  electric  wiring,  24;  printing,  24;  and  mechanical 
drawing,  24. 

The  daily  program  requires  three  hours  of  shop  work,  two  houn; 
of  academic  work  (arithmetic,  history,  English,  etc.),  and  one  hour 
of  mechanical  drawing,  making  a  school  day  of  six  hours. 

Employers  of  Bayonne  make  frequent  calls  upon  the  institution 
for  boys  to  enter  their  industries,  and  the  number  of  calls  has  been 
greater  than  the  school  has  been  able  to  supply.  The  school  has 
graduated  69  boys,  over  90  per  cent  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the 
trades  for  which  they  were  trained. 

The  minimum  age  for  entrance  is  14  years.  A  boy  who  has 
completed  the  eight  grades  in  the  elementary  schools  can  graduate 
from  the  vocational  school  in  two  years;  otherwise  three  years  is 
required.  Special  academic  work  is  provided  for  pupils  who  are  not 
graduates  of  the  elementary  schools.  There  are  40  weeks  in  the  school 
year  for  the  day  school,  and  a  minimum  term  of  64  nights  per  year 
in  the  evening  school,  in  which  instruction  in  machine-shop  work, 
pattern  making,  carpentry,  electric  wiring,  and  mechanical  drawing 
is  provided.  Xo  extension  work  is  given.  The  school  has  enrolled 
over  900  pupils  in  the  day  courses.  In  the  evening  schools  over  1,000 
men  have  received  technical  instruction  definitely  related  to  their 
daily  occupations. 
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Shop  instruction  is  individual  &s  far  as  possible,  thus  permitting 
each  pupil  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  he  is  capable  of  doing.  Gradua- 
tion is  based  upon  proficiency  in  the  shop,  rather  than  the  academic 
course. 

t.  WENTWOBTH  INSTITUTB.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

UE?IERAL  PLAN. 

The  buildings  of  Wentworth  Institute  which  have  already  been 
erected  (those  shown  in  fig.  15,  excepting  the  power  plant  in  the  rear 
of  them)  fonn  merely  a  facade  group  of  the  great  system  of  buildings 
which  the  directors  have  in  mind  for  the  future.  It  is  hoped  to  build 
back  over  the  grounds  to  the  rear  a  plant  which  shall  have,  at  its 
smallest,  the  size  and  arrangement  indicated  in  figure  16, 

The  conditions  which  will  control  this  development  are  the  needs 
of  the  youth  and  of  the  industries  of  the  community,  with  the  em- 


Pia.  IB. — Tbe  building  at  Wentwortb  Institute.  Rostoa.  Uisa. 

phasis  in  one  decade  on  one  kind  of  work  and  on  another  in  the  next, 
and  the  introduction  of  new  trades  or  the  revision  of  old  ones  by  new 
progress  in  methods.  The  approach  from  the  parkway  opposite  will 
be  kept  impressive,  and  the  administration  buildings  will  always  be 
conveniently  located  near  the  center  of  the  group. 

rLEXIBIUTV   OF   PLAN    FOR    nniLDINOS, 

To  meet  these  conditions  of  development  the  plan  for  buildings 
has  had  as  its  first  requirement  flexibility.  This  flexibility  was 
gained  by  adopting  a  standard  building  "«ni«"  which  may  be 
repeated  again  and  again  in  various  locations  upon  the  grounds 
without  sacrificing  synmietry,  convenience  of  arrangement,  or  of 
connection  between  buildings. 

A  great  variety  of  typos  of  buildings  was  carefully  studied.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  were  considered.  Finally, 
there  was  adopted  a  three-and-one-half -story  and  basement  building, 
48  feet  wide  by  144  feet  long,  divided  into  nine  equal  bays  of  IC 
feet  each.     The  width  of  the  building  is  equal   to  the  length   of 
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three  bays.  The  flexibility  of  the  scheme  results  not  only  from  the 
previous  knowledge  of  the  size  of  the  units  to  be  erected  in  any 
relation  to  any  buildings  already  erected,  so  that  a  unit  or  two 
can  be  omitted  and  building  proceed  at  a  distance,  if  necessary, 
but  it  results  mainly  from  the  dimensions  themselves,  for  the  \vidth 
being  one-third  of  the  nine-bay  length  permits  a  development  into 
a  T-shaped  building  by  adding  a  standard  unit  or  a  double  unit 
as  a  wing  in  the  center  of  the  rear,  or  it  permit;;  a  U-shaped  building 
to  be  developed  by  extending  wings  of  single  cr  double  units  at  the 


Pig.  16. — Block  plan  showing  completed  buildings  and  probable  order 

of  deyelopment,  WVnt worth  Institute. 
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rear  of  either  end.  These  T  and  U  structures  may,  in  turn,  b 
developed  into  rectangular  buildings  about  a  single  or  double  cen- 
tral court.  These  possibilities  are  revealed  by  figure  16.  The  nine 
bays  also  make  it  possible  to  have  either  one  entrance  in  the  center 
of  the  building,  or  two  entrances  symmetrically  located  near  either 
end,  without  haying  a  column  on  the  axis  of  the  entrance. 

In  the  case  of  Wentworth  Institute  sufficient  room  has  been  pro- 
vided on  all  sides  of  the  group  of  buildings  now  erected  to  pennit 
extension  in  any  direction;  for  example,  the  wing  B,  in  figure  16, 
can  be  extended  in  length  forward  for  96  feet.  It  can  then  have  a 
second  and  third  wing  parallel  to  the  wing  C  extended  at  either 
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end  of  it  for  a  distance  of  96  feet;  and  these  two  wings  may  be 
connected  in  the  rear  by  another  building  running  parallel  to  B, 
forming  a  complete  rectangle  such  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
with  two  courts  48  feet  square.  Should  all  of  these  additions  be 
made  to  this  section  the  completed  structure  would  have  a  floor 
space  equal  to  four  and  one-third  of  the  standard  units  adopted. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  necessary  to  complete  the  whole  group,  nor  in- 
deed to  add  the  units  in  any  very  definite  order.  .  The  great  variety 
of  ways  in  which  the  growth  can  take  place  shows  the  flexibility  of 
the  plan. 

CONNECTING    THE    UNITS    OF    BUILDING. 

When  the  standard  units  are  juxtaposed  in  .the  development  of 
a  court  group  of  buildings  no  connecting  links  are  necessary.  But 
between  such  groups  and  simple  units  such  as,  for  ex;ample,  A  and 
B  in  figure  16,  connection  must  be  supplied.  At  Wentworth  Insti- 
tute this  is  secured  by  a  12-foot  covered  passageway  on  the  first 
floor  and  also  in  the  basement,  between  adjoining  buildings  (fig. 
16,  a).  The  buildings  are  not  connected  on  other  floors.  Thus 
neither  lighting  xior  outlook  has  been  appreciably  impaired,  nor 
has  the  architectural  outline  been  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  covered  passageway  permits  the  centralization  of  wash  rooms, 
locker  rooms,  study  rooms,  etc.;  makes  it  unnecessary  to  face  the 
weather  in  going  from  building  to  building;  reduces  the  distance 
from  department  to  department;  and  facilitates  administrative 
relationships  among  departments  and  between  departments  and  the 
general  offices.  By  the  same  means  central  control  of  the  student 
body  is  assured.  Students  can  not  enter  or  leave  the  buildings  with- 
out passing  the  general  offices  in  the  main  building.  They  are 
obliged  to  pass  the  bulletin  boards  at  least  twice  daily.  Habitual 
tardiness  is  easily  observed  and  corrected  and  in  many  other  ways 
more  effective  and  efficient  control  is  obtained  than  would  be  possible 
in  buildings  separated  in  the  usual  way. 

SPECIAL  ADVAI^TAGES   OF   THE   STANDARD   UNIT   ADOPTED. 

The  standard  unit  adopted  is  arranged  for  natural  ventilation 
through  outside  transoms,  glass  areas,  etc.  The  buildings,  there- 
fore, are  not  dependent  for  fresh  air  upon  an  intricate  ventilating 
system,  which  is  subject  to  faulty  operation;  nor  is  there  danger  of 
having  at  some  time  an  ill-ventilated  building,  because  the  system 
is  too  expensive  to  operate,  as  in  the  cases  of  several  recent  educa- 
tional structures. 

The  dimensions  of  the  unit  involve  a  building  with  a  single  row  of 
columns  down  the  center  (fig.  17).  The  double  row  is  the  plan  upon 
which  almost  all  school  buildings  are  laid  out.  This  common  method 
permits  a  wider  structure  than  the  single  row  of  columns  used  at 
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Wentworth  Institute.  But  the  results  are  all  in  favor  of  the  nar- 
rower building.  A  single  row  of  supports  gives  as  wide  a  floor  space 
as  can  be  perfectly  lighted  from  the  windows;  the  double  row  gives 
•an  area  too  wide  for  good  lighting.  The  double  row  clutters  the  area 
with  a  forest  of  pillars,  making  general  observation  difficult  over  any 
large  room  and  hampering  the  arrangement  and  movement  of  equip- 
ment. Moreover,  the  single  row  of  supports,  permitting  a  unit  of 
48  feet  wide  by  144  feet  long,  carries  floor  area  which  will  admit  the 
selection  of  a  maximum  standard  size  of  shop  or  laboratory.  This 
maximum  standard  is  based  upon  the  distance  over  which  an  in- 
structor can  control  a  group  of  students  without  unnecessary  move- 
ment about  the  room  for  purposes  of  observation  and  discipline. 
This  standard  shop  is  in  the  general  proportion  of  50  by  100  feet. 

Among  the  advantages  whic^  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  any 
standard  unit  is  that  of  easy  and  simple  adjustment  of  departments 
when,  in  the  process  of  growth  or  reorganization,  they  are  moved 
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Fig.   17. — Standard  unit  divided  for  instruction  In  sbopH,   Wentworth 

Institute. 

from  building  to  building.  Furniture,  machines,  all  equipment 
which  fitted  in  one  shop  will  fit  in  another  of  the  same  proportions. 
The  equipment  which  stood  in  a  certain  comer  can  easily  be  disposed 
in  the  new  quarters  in  an  analogous  comer.  The  economy  of  time 
and  effort  which  is  made  in  this  regard  is  as  important  as  the  economy 
of  funds  through  not  having  to  purchase  substitute  equipment.  This 
is  a  very  considerable  saving.  Wentworth  Institute  has  had  several 
occasions  to  test  it.  The  adjustment  of  the  plant  to  the  housing  and 
instruction  of  the  training  detachment  of  soldiers  has  been  one  in- 
stance. And  when  each  additional  building  was  finished  the  expan- 
sion involved  a  similar  adjustment.  For  instance,  the  drafting 
courses'  equipment  was  once  all  in  the  west  building;  then  all  of  it 
was  moved  to  the  main  building;  later  part  was  moved  on  to  the 
east  building,  when  that  was  completed.  Every  piece  fits  in  its  new 
place  and  no  substitution  purchases  have  been  necessary. 

Expansion  and  readjustment  are  further  simplified  by  the  fact 
that  all  partitions  except  those  covering  stairways  are  removable, 
though  soundproof,  and  all  rooms  may  be  thus  decreased  or  in- 
creased in  size  to  suit  immediate  uses.    By  this  scheme  fitness  alone 
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need  be  consulted  in  placing  departments  in  new  quarters  in  another 
building.  If  the  floor  best  suited  for  a  certain  department  which 
uses  a  large  shop  formerly  housed  a  group  of  recitation  rooms  and 
offices,  the  temporary  partitions  form  no  obstacle  to  placing  that 
department  on  that  floor.  (Compare  fig.  17  and  fig.  18.)  By  virtue 
of  this  removability  of  partitions  the  arrangement  not  only  of  the 
departments  with  relation  to  one  another  but  within  the  department 
becomes  highly  flexible  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  institute  to  set 
a  high  standard  in  efficient  use  of  floor  space  and  in  its  plan  for  sim- 
ple and  direct  travel  of  materials  and  workers. 

THE    ARRANG£ME1<]T    OF    THE    STANDARD    UNIT    FLOOR. 

The  standard  unit  may  be  divided  for  instruction  in  shop  practice 
(fig.  17)  or  it  may  be  divided  for  recitation  rooms,  lecture  rooms, 
etc.  (fig.  18).    Where  large  shops  or  large  laboratories  or  drawing 
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Fiti.  18. — Standard  unit  divided  for  recitation  rooms,  etc.,  Wentworth  Institute. 

rooms  are  required,  the  full  width  of  the  building  is  used,  and  the 
rooms  may  be  32  feet,  48  feet,  64  feet,  80  feet,  96  feet,  or  112  feet 
long,  as  desired.  When  recitation  or  lecture  rooms  are  required,  a 
corridor  about  8  feet  wide  is  -run  on  one  side  of  the  center  row  of 
columns,  making  rooms  24  feet  wide  on  one  side  of  the  building,  and 


Fio.  19. — Standard,  unit  arranged  In  a  special  combination,  Wentwortli  Institute. 

about  15  or  16  feet  wide  on  the  other.  Recitation  or  lecture  rooms  are 
naturally  made  24  by  32  feet  or  24  by  48  feet.  Both  of  these  are 
very  convenient  sizes.  The  narrrow  space  on  the  other  side  of  the 
corridor,  too,  divides  itself  readily  into  offices  16  feet  square,  or  in- 
strument rooms,  wash  rooms,  etc.,  16  by  32  feet,  or  16  by  48  feet. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  select  dimensions  for  a  standard  building 


which  could  be  divided  more  readily  into  rooms  of  convenient  sizes 
for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  or  in  more  convenient  combinations. 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  of  Wentworth  Institute  may  be  conveniently  desig- 
nated as  the  west  building  (light  of  photograph,  fig.  15),  main  build- 
ing, east  building  (left  of  photograph,  fig,  15),  and  the  power-plant 
laboratory.  Of  these  the  west  building  and  the  power  plant  were  fin- 
ished when  the  school  opened  in  1911;  the  main  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1914;  and  the  east  building  in.  1916. 

The  steam  power  plant  laboratory  is  about  80  feet  square  and  is 
located  to  the  rear  of  the  fai^ade  group  (fig.  16). 

The  main  building  is  1.12  feet  long  by  66  feet  wide.  It  contains 
in  tlic  basement  a  large  laboratory  about  60  feet  square,  with  adjoin- 


Pio.  ZO.^FliMjr  [ilDD  of  power  plant  laboratorj,  Wentworth  loatltute. 
ing  offices,  for  electrical-power  practice  and  work  in  electrical  con- 
struction, a  second  large  laboratory  for  architectural  construction, 
and  a  large  locker  room  and  a  washnxim.  On  the  main  floor  are  two 
large  lecture  rooms  and  the  administration  offices.  The  entire  second 
floor  is  devoted  to  construction  in  mechanical  and  architectural  draw- 
ing and  design.  On  the  third  floor  is  an  assembly  hall  and  gallery. 
The  remainder  of  the  third  floor  and  gallery  is  occupied  by  labora- 
tories, stock  rooms,  and  offices  for  instruction  in  applied  science  and 
practical  mechanics, 

The  west  building  is  chiefly  a  shop  building,  145  feet  long  by  49 
feet  wide,  with  four  high-posted  stories  and  a  well-lighted  gallery 
floor  for  workshops,  laboratories,  and  classrooms;  and  a  small  one- 
story  wing  extending  to  the  south  for  offices,  which  serves  also  as  the 
passageway  to  and  from  the  main  building.  In  this  building  are, 
on  the  top  story,  a  large  shop  for  electric  wiring,  a  plumbing  shop; 
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a  pattern  shop,  with  stock  rooms,  tool  room,  offices,  etc.,  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  second  floor;  a  machine  shop  of  equal  size  and  somewhat 
similar  appointments  occupies  the  first  floor;  below,  are  a  foundry 


Fia.  21. — Main  floor  of  main  building,  Wentwortb  Initltnte. 

and  finishing  room,  with  rooms  for  pattern  storage  and  supplies, 
occupying  a  floor  space  over  50  by  100  feet.  There  is  also  a  gallery 
floor  for  cupola  charging,  core  making,  brass  molding,  and  metal- 


Fio.  22. — Ground-floor  plan  of  west  building,  Wentwortb  Institute. 

pattern  making;  two  laboratories  for  industrial  chemistry;  a  black- 
smith's shop  and  a  hardening  plant;  and  a  large  lecture  room  and 
three  smaller  rooms  for  class  exercises  and  recitations. 


The  east  building,  whicli  contains  about  45,000  square  feet  of  floor 
area,  provides  four  additional  classrooms,  large  laboratories  for 
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Fig.  24. — Plan  of  tint  floor  ol  eaut  building.  WcDtwortb  Instltule. 


strength  of  materials,  reinforced  concrete,  and  building  materials. 
It  also  provides  two  shops  for  carpentry  and  house  building  and 
three  entire  floors  for  the  school  of  printing  and  the  graphic  arta 


PART  II.  BQUIPMENT,  COURSE  OF  STUDY,  AND  METHODS 

OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  CARPENTRY. 


I.  EQUIPMENT  FOR  A  CLASS  OF  10  PUPILS  IN  CARPENTRY. 

1.  Processes  in  Carpentry  for  WMch  Tools  Are  Heeded. 

Whenever  a  class  in  industrial  education  is  to  be  organized  a 
careful  survey  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  industry  should  be 
made.  It  is  essential  that  the  tools  purchased  for  the  equipment 
should  be  ample  for  carrying  on  the  processes  which  the  trade  in- 
volves. The  following  statements  refer  to  the  preparation  of  young 
men  for  the  general  carpentry  trade,  and  not  to  specialized  framers 
or  finishers.  The  construction  of  a  frame  building  will  be  used  to 
illustrate  the  processes  in  carpentry  of  which* a  general  carpenter 
needs  to  possess  a  yrorking  knowledge. 

(a)  Staking  out  Building  from  Plans  axd  Specifications. — ^In 
building  operations  it  is  frequently  the  duty  of  the  carpenter  to  act 
as  the  foreman  on  the  job,  and  he  is  frequently  called  upon  to  set 
the  grade  and  witness  stakes  for  the  excavation.  This  involves  a 
knowledge  of  the  right  triangle  and  the  use  of  a  builder's  level  in 
determining  the  grade. 

(6)  Leveling  and  Squaring  up  Woodwork  on  Foundation. — 
After  the  foundation  is  complete,  the  real  work  of  the  carpenter 
begins.  Most  of  the  framing  is  done  with  dimension  lumber,  and 
does  not  involve  measurement  closer  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  The 
use  of  the  saw  and  square  is  frequently  required  in  cutting  studding, 
joists,  rafters,  and  in  roof  framing.  As  the  work  progresses,  the 
plumb  and  level  must  be  constantly  used  on  all  walls  and  floors. 
Stair  construction  involves  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  similar  to 
that  used  in  roof  framing.  Most  carpenters  rough  in  stairs  and 
frame  roofs  as  a  matter  of  rote,  and  are  lost  when  the  stair  rise  and 
treads  are  out  of  the  ordinary,  or  when  the  pitch  of  the  roof  is 
unusuaP.  Instruction  covering  these  two  processes  should  enable  the 
pupil  to  handle  any  problem  which  may  be  given  him  in  the  erection 
of  the  building. 

(c)  Outside  Finish. — After  the  building  is  framed  the  processes 
involve  shingling,  siding,  cornice,  and  belt  courses.  For  this  work 
special  tools  are  required.  The  outside  finish  does  not  require  as  high 
a  degree  of  skill  as  the  inside  finish,  though  it  is  frequently  necessary 
that  material  be  cut  to  a  precision  of  less  than  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch. 
Since  most  of  the  outside  work  is  done  on  a  scaffold,  the  worker 
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uses  a  small  number  of  tools.  These  comprise  shingling  hatchets, 
block,  smoothing,  and  jointing  planes,  and  both  cross-cut  and  rip 
saws.  The  carpenter's  square  and  try-square  are  always  in  use 
throughout  the  construction  of  a  building.  In  making  window 
frames  it  is  often  desirable  to  use  a  combination  plane  usually  known 
as  a  "  Stanley  55." 

(d)  Inside  Finish. — The  demands  for  accuracy  are  much  greater 
on  the  inside  of  a  building  than  those  in  framing  or  on  the  outside 
finish.  Special  tools  are  required  for  hanging  windows  and  doors; 
in  cutting  and  fitting  window  and  door  trim ;  in  column  and  panel 
work;  and  in  cabinet  construction.  In  stair  building  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  construct  jigs,  or  to  use  special  tools  in  housing  in  the  risers 
and  treads.  Most  modern  houses  are  finished  with  hardwood  floors. 
This  not  only  involves  the  laying  of  the  floor  with  a  saw  and  hammer, 
but  also  the  scraping  of  the  floor  for  which  either  a  hand  or  machine 
scraper  may  be  used. 

(e)  Machine  Work. — The  carpentry  trade  frequently  demands  of 
the  individual  an  ability  to  operate  mill  machinery  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  out  stock  on  the  job.  Modem  building  construction,  in 
the  interests  of  efficiency,  makes  necessary  the  installation  of  certain 
machine  equipment.  This  equipment  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting dimension  lumber,  milling  window-frame  material,  and  for 
piecework.  The  operator  is  not  expected  to  be  a  skilled  mill  hand, 
but  must  know  certain  processes  which  enable  him  to  set  up,  care 
for,  and  operate  the  machines. 

2.  Tools  Which  Shonld  be  Included  With  the  Equipment  for  a  Class  of  10 
Pupils  in  Carpentry. 

A  school  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  car- 
pentry should  include  in  its  equipment  tools  needed  for  practice 
work  in  all  of  the  processes  involved.  Each  pupil  should  be  furnished 
with  an  individual  tool  for  all  of  the  more  common  processes.  Cer- 
tain special  tools  may  be  purchased  in  lots  of  one  or  more  for  use 
by  individual  pupils  as  the  need  may  arise.  As  a  means  of  classi- 
fication the  tools  have  been  grouped  as  follows :  ^ 

(a)  Carpenter's  level,  with  adjustable  sights,  or  a  builder's  transit, 
and  a  100- foot  steel  tape,  graduated  in  inches. 

(&)  Edge  tools:  Rip,  crosscut,  coping  and  compass  saws;  block, 
smoothing,  and  jointer  planes;  ordinary  and  ratchet  braces,  with  full 
set  of  twist,  auger,  and  drill  bits;  framing  and  firmer  chisels  and 
gouges  for  curved  work;  spoke  shaves;  hand  axes  and  hatchets, 
represent  most  of  the  edged  tools  which  will  be  needed  for  this 
course. 

^  For  a  complete  list  see  Appendix. 
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(c)  Measuring  tools:  Framing  and  try-square;  marking,  pencil, 
and  slitting  gauges,  with  both  folding  and  extension  rules. 

{(l)  Miscellaneous  tools:  Nail  sets,  wrenches,  miter  boxes,  flat  and 
bell-faced  hammers,  screw  drivers  for  light  and  heavy  work,  flat  and 
saw  files,  rasps,  pliers,  etc. 

(e)  Power  machines:  A  universal  saw,  jointer,  band  saw,  planer, 
cut-off  saw,  boring  machine  and  grinder,  or  in  place  of  all  these  one 
universal  woodworker,  which  comprises  all  six  machines  in  one. 

In  writing  the  specifications  for  the  tools  to  be  included  in  any 
equipment,  it  is  desirable  that  only  tools  of  the  highest  class  be 
purchased.  Pupils  given  edged  tools  which  are  poorly  tempered 
often  become  discouraged  by  the  necessity  of  frequent  sharpening  and 
their  inability  to  obtain  a  good  cutting  edge.  Teachers  or  super- 
visors of  industrial  subjects  should  therefore  arrange  to  include  in 
their  specifications  only  those  makes  that  are  known  to  be  standard. 

II.  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  AN  ALL-DAY  SCHOOL  GIVING 

INSTRUCTION  IN  CARPENTRY. 

1.  A  Preliminary  Survey  of  the  Industrial  Field. 

In  selecting  the  equipment  and  in  making  out  the  course  of  study, 
the  needs  of  the  industry  in  the  community  should  be  considered.  In 
some  sections  of  the  United  States  the  carpenter's  trade  differs  mate- 
rially from  that  in  other  sections.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  before  pur- 
chasing equipment  or  making  out  the  course  of  study  the  advice  of 
men  who  are  familiar  with  local  conditions  and  who  are  masters  of 
tHe  trade  should  be  obtained. 

When  formulating  courses  for  trade  schools  the  purpose  of  the 
school  or  class  must  be  considered  and  the  subjects  included  in  the 
course  must  be  carefully  weighed  in  terms  of  their  value  as  a  part  of 
the  needs  of  the  particular  trade. 

2.  Division  of  the  School  Day. 

In  preparing  the  Qourse  of  study  the  length  of  the  school  day 
should  first  be  determined  and  then  divided  into  shop  practice,  re- 
lated subjects,  and  nonvocational  subjects.  The  following  may  be 
considered  as  a  satisfactory  division  of  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  each 
of  the  three  kinds  of  work  in  an  all-day  school : 

(a)  Shop  practice 50   percent;  15  hours  per  week. 

(&)  Related   Bubjects 33J  per  cent;  10  hours  per  week. 

(c)  Nonvocational   subje<'ts 16§  per  cent;    5  hours  per  week. 

Total 100  per  cent ;  30  hours  per  week. 

Whenever  the  pupils  are  of  mature  age,  the  time  given  to  shop 
practice  may  be  increased  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupil. 
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8.  Suggested  subjeets  and  houTs  per  week  for  a  two  yean'  conne  in  an 

all-day  scliool. 


First  year. 

Second  year. 

Subject. 

Hours  per 
week. 

1 

Subject. 

1 

Hours  per 
week. 

Shop  practice 

15 
3 
2 
5 
3 
2 

Shop  practice 

15 

Applied  mathematics 

Applied  mathematics 

3 

Applied  sdencG 

Applied  science 

2 

Applied  drawing 

Applied  drawing 

6 

Eni^lish 

Entrlish 

2 

Civics 

Tndnst-rtol  histi>ry , 

3 

Total 

■  Total 

30 

30 

4.  Subject  Matter  for  Shopwork. 

The  course  of  study  must  provide  an  opportunity  for  developing 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  processes  involved  in  the  trade,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  acquiring  a  reasonable  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  tools 
and  in  the  application  of  each  process.  Since  carpentry  as  a  trade 
deals  almost  entirely  with  house  construction  and  house  repair,  the 
subject  matter  for  the  course  in  carpentry  is  based  on  the  erection  of 
a  frame  building.  The  following  outline  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
subject  matter  which  should  be  included  in  the  course.  On  account 
of  the  limitations  as  to  the  length  of  this  bulletin,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  enter  into  an  extended  discussion  of  each  process. 

5.  Processes  Inyolved  in  House  Construction. 

(a)  Staking  out  the  building  from  the  plans  and  specifications. 
(6)  Leveling  and  squaring  up  framework  on  foundation. 

(c)  Roughing-in  framework. 

1.  Studding,  joists,  box  sills,  balloon  framing,  braces,  etc. 

2.  Roof  framing,  cutting  rafters,  etc. 

3.  Roughing  in  stair  work. 

(d)  Outside  finish. 

1.  Shingling,  ornamental  and  common. 

2.  Siding. 

3.  Cornice  and  belt  courses. 

4.  Making  window  frames  for  brick  and  frame  houses. 

(e)  Inside  finish. 

1.  Hanging  windows  and  doors. 

2.  Window  and  door  Mm, 

3.  Column  and  panel  w^ork. 

4.  Cabinet  construction. 

5.  Stair  building. 

6.  Laying  and  finishing  hardwood  floors. 
(/)  Machine  work  in  getting  out  stock. 

1.  Setting  up  machines. 

2.  Operation  of  machines. 

3.  Grinding  knives. 

4.  "  Shop  kinks." 
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6.  Subject  Hatter  for  Belated  Work. 

The  time  given  to  a  study  of  related  subjects  in  a  course  in  car- 
pentry should  vary  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  school  day.  If 
trade  schools  propose  to  send  out  from  their  courses  young  men  who 
are  well  prepared  to  undertake  the  increasing  technical  duties  con- 
nected with  the  trade,  it  is  necessary  that  careful  attention  be  given 
to  the  organization  and  to  the  conduct  of  the  related  work. 

(a)  Applied  Mathematics. — Carpenters  without  the  advantage  of 
a  working  knowledge  of  mathematics  are  handicapped  and  unable 
to  compete  wuth  their  fellow  workmen.  The  mathematics  given  in 
a  course  in  carpentry  should  be  taught  with  the  needs  of  the  trade 
in  mind,  and  the  problems  used  to  illustrate  the  principles  should 
originate  as  far  as  possible  in  projects  carried  on  during  the  shop- 
practice  period. 

The  mathematics  required  in  carpentry  includes  a  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  and  the  application  of  certain  elementary  principles  of 
algebra,  geometry,  and  even  trigonometry,  though  none  of  those  sub- 
jects should  be  given  with  the  academic  point  of  view.  In  roof 
framing  and  stair  construction  there  are  excellent  opportimities  for 
the  application  of  geometry  and  trigonometry.  In  the  construction 
of  windows  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  use  an  unknown  quantity 
with  simultaneous  and  quadratic  equations.  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  the  pupil  should  study  these  equations  as  such  or  acquire 
great  skill  in  the  elimination  of  several  unknown  quantities. 

(b)  Applied  Drawing. — In  applied  drawing  the  teacher  has  an 
opportunity  to  give  the  pupil  a  new  language.  Mechanical  draw- 
ing, when  taught  with  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  individual  to  lay 
out  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  his  ideas  in  such  a  way  that  others  may 
take  the  drawing  and  read  its  story,  is  necessary  in  the  preparation 
of  an  individual  as  a  skilled  workman  in  the  trade  of  carpentry.  It 
is  also  essential  that  the  individual  should  be  able  to  read  plans 
prepared  by  others,  in  which  the  terminology  and  conventions  used 
vary  from  his  own  standards.  In  the  same  way  in  which  mathe- 
matics and  science  are  applied  to  shop  practice,  mechanical  drawing 
should  look  to  the  projects  in  the  shop  for  its  inspiration  for  subject 
matter. 

7.  Subject  Hatter  of  Nonvocational  Subjects. 

Every  individual  during  his  school  life  is  entitled  to  as  much 
general  training  for  citizenship,  and  appreciation  of  all  the  things 
which  have  to  do  with  the  community  and  national  life  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  acquire  while  at  the  same  time  preparing  to  earn 
a  living  and  to  support  those  who  may  be  dependent  upon  him. 

As  a  means  of  rounding  out  the  course  of  study  and  giving  the 
above  training  to  the  individual,  the  course  of  study  should  include 
80631*'— 18 6 
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(a)  English,  (6)  civics,  and  (c)  industrial  history.  These  subjects 
may  be  vitalized  and  made  of  much  greater  interest  than  usually 
attends  upon  their  study  in  secondary  schools,  by  drawing  upon  the 
technical  knowledge  obtained  by  the  pupil  in  his  shopwork  and  in 
the  related  subjects.  The  teacher  of  non vocational  subjects  should 
keep  in  close  touch  with  both  of  these  departments  and  closely  relate 
the  progress  made  in  non  vocational  work  with  that  made  in  other 
work. 

III.  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  Shop  Practice. 

(a)  Project  Method. — ^An  understanding  of  the  use  of  the  "  sub- 
ject matter"  in  shop  practice  is  one  of  the  fundamental  qualifica- 
tions of  a  successful  shop  teacher.  A  skilled  journeyman  may  know 
all  of  the  processes  of  his  trade,  but  unless  he  has  such  skill  in  the 
organization  of  his  knowledge  as  to  be  able  to  present  it  to  his 
pupils  in  a  clear  and  logical  manner,  he  will  fail  to  secure  results. 
In  teaching  asweU  as  in  other  professions  and  in  industry  a  man 
succeeds  and  rises  above  his  fellows  in  proportion  to  his  skill. 
Broad  practical  experiences  in  industrial  methods  obtained  in  work- 
ing on  projects  constructed  on  a  useful  or  productive  basis  are  much 
more  satisfactory  than  the  limited  experiences  gained  in  working 
upon  small  illustrative  exercises. 

In  every  public-school  system  a  large  number  of  things  are  needed 
which  can  be  made  in  shops  of  this  kind.  Kindergarten  tables,  pri- 
mary tables,  dictionary  stands,  stools,  gymnasium  apparatus,  play- 
ground apparatus,  teachers'  desks,  repair  work  on  school  buildings, 
and  the  construction  of  new  temporary  school  buildings  are  some  of 
the  projects  which  are  always  needed  in  the  school  system  and  which 
offer  an  opportunity  for  acquiring  skill  in  carpentry. 

As  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  "productive  shop  in 
teaching  carpentry  "  the  following  is  a  good  example :  Let  us  assiune 
that  the  school  system  requires  a  new  temporary  school  building  for 
an  outlying  district  lOr  for  expansion  purposes  in  an  older  district. 

The  director  of  vocational  education  should  establish  working 
relations  with  the  architect  and  engineer  of  the  board  of  education 
and  with  the  building  committee.  A  definite  proposition  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  board  of  education  showing  the  manner  in  which 
he  will  be  able  to  use  the  building  as  a  "productive  project "  and  the 
time  required  to  complete  the  work.  This  will  require  building  ex- 
perience on  the  part  of  the  director  or  information  obtained  through 
the  teacher  of  carpentry. 

The  request  to  the  board  of  education  should  make  clear  that  the 
"  project "  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  trade  experience 
to  the  class  in  carpentry  and  that  the  project  is  necessary  for  that 
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purpose.  After  the  request  is  granted  and  the  architect  is  instructed 
to  prepare  plans,  the  teacher  should  begin  the  related  work  with  the 
pupils. 

Two  propositions  should  be  clearly  understood  by  the  public : 

(1)  That  the  productive  project  is  being  used  as  a  means  of  giving 
real,  practical  experience  to  the  pupils  and  that  the  teacher  is  capable 
of  utilizing  the  material  for  instruction  purposes. 

(2)  That  from  the  standpoint  of  the  school  authorities  the  pro- 
ductive project  is  not  being  used  to  exploit  the  pupils  and  thus  effect 
a  saving  in  the  construction  of  the  building. 

Experience  goes  to  show  that  if  the  pupils  are  paid  an  average 
wage  of  15  cents  per  hour  for  productive  shopwork  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation  and  on  Saturdays,  no  material  saving  is 
effected  to  the  school  district  other  than  relieving  the  school  of  the 
heavy  cost  of  supplies  necessary  to  give  practice  work  to  pupils  in 
nonproductive  classes.  Usually  the  cost  of  material  for  such  produc- 
tive enterprises,  plus  the  cost  of  pupils'  and  teacher's  labor,  will 
average  about  80  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  the  product.  The 
overhead  charges  such  as  heat,  light,  rent,  power,  supervision,  and 
bookkeeping  will  average  about  20  per  cent,  so  that  the  school  stands 
even,  so  far  as  the  expense  is  concerned.  It  has,  however,  obtained  a 
first-hand  contact  between  the  pupil  and  industrj* — a  contact  which 
can  be  obtained  in  no  other  wav. 

The  director  should  now  take  the  plans  from  the  architect  and 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  of  shopwork,  of  the  teacher 
of  the  related  subjects,  and  even  of  the  teacher  of  nonvocational  sub- 
jects for  discussion  and  analysis.  The  teacher  of  mechanical  draw- 
ing should  have  the  pupils  prepare  details  of  window  and  door 
frames,  cornices,  roof  framing,  comer  construction,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  shop  teacher  for  approval. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  shop  teacher,  a  bill  of  material  is  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  purchasing  agent.  Arrangements  are 
made  by  the  director  through  the  architect  for  subletting  such  con- 
tracts as  masonry,  sheet-metal  work,  electric  wiring,  and  plumbing 
for  which  no  classes  are  organized. 

When  a  clear  understanding  has  been  reached  by  the  pupils  as  to 
what  the  plans  call  for  and  what  material  is  specified,  the  construc- 
tion should  begin.  One  teacher  can  not  use  more  than  10  pupils  in 
a  class  of  this  kind.  His  entire  time  will  be  taken  up  in  the  close 
supervision  of  the  work  of  each  individual  and  in  giving  general  in- 
struction as  the  work  progresses. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  project  that  all  methods  used 
should  be  those  practiced  in  the  industry'.  All  pupils  should  wear 
carpenter's  clothing,  use  man-size  tools,  and  become  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  technical  and  trade  terms  as  applied  to  ca^pentr^^ 


The  accompanying  photograph  serves  to  illustrate  a  project.  Ten 
boys  under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  teacher  were  engaged  1,600  pupil 
Jiours  in  the  construction  of  this  building.  The  construction  involved 
practice  in  most  of  the  common  operations  connected  with  the  car- 
penter's trade. 

(i)  The  Exercise  Method. — In  addition  to  the  productive  projects 
which  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  carpentry, 
it  somtimes  will  be  found  necessary  to  utilize  the  "  exercise  method  " 
to  illustrate  certain  principles  for  which  a  productive  project  is  not 
available.  This  method  may  be  used  for  teaching  roofing  construc- 
tion, squaring,  jointing,  and  gluing  stock,  and  the  use  of  certain 
special  tools.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  however  that  the  best  ex- 
periences which  the  pupil  can  obtain,  and  those  which  create  the 
greatest  interest  on  his  part  may  be  obtained  from  the  productive 


project.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  boys  to  know  that  the  article  upon 
which  they  are  working  is  one  that  will  be  used  and  not  something 
that  is  being  made  for  practice  work. 

(c)  Class  Ixstklxtion. — Shop  projects  and  exercises  should  always 
be  accompanied  by  both  class  and  individual  instruction  by  the  shop 
teacher.  In  the  diverse  applications  of  the  principles  which  have 
been  illustrated,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  great  variety  of  problems 
which  the  worker  encounters  can  not  be  repro(iuced  in  the  class- 
room, and  that  many  of  them  can  be  taught  through  lectures  and 
demonstrations  to  the  entire  class  by  the  shop  teacher. 

It  is  often  time  well  spent  for  the  teacher  to  take  his  pupils  on 
trips  to  buildings  under  construction  and  to  show  them  the  methods 
used  by  industrial  concerns  in  the  construction  of  types  of  buildings 
which  it  is  impossible  to  use  as  productive  projects. 
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2.  Belated  Subjects. 

(a)  Applied  Mathematics. — ^In  the  methods  of  instruction  applied 
to  mathematics,  the  teacher  should  give  concrete  problems  related 
to  the  trade.  The  problems  should  be  inspired  by  the  real  need  of  a 
solution,  and  not  made  in  an  abstract  form. 

The  solution  of  the  following  problem  illustrates  how  applied 
mathematics  may  be  rdlated  to  carpentry.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
pupil  is  engaged,  while  in  the  shop,  in  framing  the  roof  of  a  frame 
bouse. 

1.  Problem: 

What  is  the  length  of  a  common  rafter  ? 

2.  Information  necessary  to  solution: 

a.  The  width  of  the  house  from  plate  to  plate  =  30  feet. 
6.  The  pitch  of  the  roof  =  ^. 

3.  Previous  knowledge  necessary  td  solution: 

a.  A  knowledge  of  the  right  triangle. 

6.  A  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  "  pitch." 

c.  How  to  extract  square  root. 

4.  Solution: 

c    • 


P-1/3 


D 


"^0' 

Given  AB-30' 

and    CD-l/3of  ABorlO' 

Also     AD-^2^orl5' 

AC=  ? 

B 


In  a  right  triangle  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides. 


Therefore 


AC=V  AIP  +  CD^ 
=  V~225~+ 100~~ 

=  V^25 

18' -3/8'' 
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5.  Proof: 

a.  With  a  carpenter's  square  the  pupil  should  lay  out  in  the 
shop  a  common  rafter  for  this  roof,  and  measure  the  length  of 
the  rafter. 

6.  Applied  drawing: 

In  applied  drawing  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  detail 
the  roof  to  scale,  and  measure  the  length  of  the  common  rafter. 

7.  Application  to  applied  science: 

What  would  be  the  relative  strength  of  the  roof  if  framed 
with  2  by  4  rafters  spaced  16  inches  on  centers  as  compared  to 
the  same  roof  using  2  by  6  rafters  spaced  24  inches  on  centers  ? 

(This  involves  a  very  elementary  knowledge  of  the  strength 
of  materials  such  as  should  be  included  in  a  course  in  applied 
science.) 

8.  Supplemientary  prohlems: 

a.  Find  the  length  of  a  hip  or  valley  rafter. 
6.  Find  the  lengths  of  the  jack  rafters   (spaced  16  inches 
on  centers). 

c.  Calculate  the  number  of  common,  hip,  valley,  and  jack 
rafters  needed  to  frame  the  roof. 

d.  How  many  board  feet  of  lumber  will  be  required  to  frame 
the  roof? 

e.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  the  dimension  lumber  required 
to  frame  the  roof  at  $35  per  M  ? 

Similar  abstract  mathematical  problems  given  without  application 
to  the  shop  work  of  the  pupils  might  be  stated  as  follows : 

(1)  Find  the  length  of  the  hypothenuse  in  a  right  triangle 
having  sides  equal  to  10  feet  and  15  feet,  respectively. 

(2)  How  many  board  feet  of  lumber  is  contained  in  52 
pieces  of  2  by  6  timbers  each  20  feet  long? 

(3)  What  is  the  cost  of  1,040  board  feet  of  dimension  lum- 
ber at  $35  per  M  ? 

The  standard  customs  in  calculating  quantities  and  costs  which 
are  followed  in  the  community  should  be  recognized  in  the  solution 
of  all  problems.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  localized  use  of  a 
"  perch  "  in  stone  masonry.  The  legal  perch  contains  24J  cubic  feet. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  commmunities  in  the  United  States,  however, 
which  use  this  quantity.  In  many  localities  16J  cubic  feet  is  known 
as  a  perch  and  in  others  22  cubic  feet  is  used.  The  courts  have  rec- 
ognized these  local  cust-oms,  and  contracts  are  made  in  these  commu- 
nities without  reference  to  the  number  of  cubic  feet  given  in  the 
standard  perch. 

Problems  in  related  work  should  always  recognize  the  customs 
which  exist  in  the  locality.  The  teacher  must  familiarize  himself 
with  the  local  conditions  in  the  solution  of  the  problems.     It  is  well 
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for  the  teacher  of  related  mathematics  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
shop  work  of  the  pupils.  This  is  desirable  as  a  means  of  collecting 
problems  which  are  vitalized  by  the  immediate  need  of  a  solution  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  teacher  of  related  work  and  the  teacher 
of  shop  work  should  visit  each  other's  classes  frequently  and  ex- 
change ideas  relating  to  the  subject  matter  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion for  their  respective  classes.  An  ideal  situation  for  a  trade  class 
in  carpentry  would  provide  a  shop  teacher  qualified  to  instruct  his 
pupils  in  not  only  the  shop  work,  but  in  the  related  subjects  as  well. 
This  will  not  be  possible  as  a  general  rule  for  many  years  to  come, 
for  the  reason  that  most  shop  teachers  are  deficient  in  technical 

training. 

Some  schools  employ  two  teachers  in  each  shop.     One  possesses 

trade  experience,  and  the  other  technical  and  professional  qualifica- 
tions. The  one  is  responsible  for  the  shop  work,  and  the  other  for 
the  related  technical  instruction.  By  this  means,  a  greater  degree 
of  cooperation  is  obtained.  The  shop  teacher  becomes  familiar  with 
the  related  subjects,  and  the  related  teacher  is  enabled  to  select  his 
subject  matter  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  pupil.  This  arrange- 
ment also  permits  the  shop  teacher  to  take  part  of  his  pupils  away 
from  the  building  on  productive  work. 

(&X  Applied  Science. — In  a  trade  school,  the  primary  object  of 
applied  science  is  to  teach  the  applications  of  the  principles  of  gen- 
eral science,  especially  those  which  relate  to  industrial  purposes  and 
which  are  necessary  to  explain  the  scientific  principles  which  under- 
lie the  shop  and  trade  processes.  Applied  science  is  in  constant  touch 
with  the  industry,  and  unless  it  is  given  a  vocational  contact,  it  is 
of  very  little  value  in  the  vocational  school. 

In  order  that  we  may  accomplish  this  above  purpose,  our  science 
laboratories  must  be  equipped  with  industrial  apparatus  and  with 
shop  materials,  such  as  will  enable  them  to  maintain  commercial  con- 
ditions in  all  laboratory  tests.  In  teaching  carpentry,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  worker  be  taught  the  elementary  principles  of  the  block  and 
tackle,  the  lever,  the  jack  screw,  the  gas  engine,  and  the  builders' 
derrick,  as  well  as  the  elementary  principles  of  the  electric  current 
as  it  relates  to  house  wiring.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  strength 
of  materials  with  simple  bending,  shearing,  tensile,  and  compression 
tests  should  be  included.  It  is  frequently  necessary  that  the  car- 
penter use  his  judgment  as  to  the  erection  of  scaffolding  and  the  selec- 
tion of  timbers  for  various  members  of  the  framework.  This  judg- 
ment is  more  reliable  if  he  has  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  the 
relative  strength  of  timbers  in  the  various  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  structure. 

(c)  Applied  Drawing.— The  teacher  of  applied  drawing  will  find 
a  fertile  field  for  class  problems  in  the  projects  carried  on  in  the 
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shop.  Mechanical  drawing  is  best  taught  without  the  usual  text. 
Few  general  principles  are  necessary  in  the  study  of  this  subject. 
Pupils  taking  a  course  in  carpentry  should  acquire  an  ability  in  ap- 
plied drawing  to  prepare  elevjitions  and  floor  plans  of  houses,  and 
details  of  cross  sections  of  the  various  parts  of  the  building. 

In  order  that  he  may  illustrate  the  project  to  others,  every  skilled 
workman  often  finds  it  necessary  to  detail  quickly  a  mechanical 
device  or  a  part  of  the  work  on  which  he  is  engaged.  For  this  pur- 
pose, either  isometric  projections  may  be  used,  or  simple  perspective 
drawings  made  in  free-hand  may  serve  the  purpose.  In  connection 
with  mechanical  drawing,  the  teacher  should  give  frequent  drill  in 
plan  readingj'and  in  estimating  the  costs  and  quantities  of  materials. 
Mechanical  drawing  as  a  related  subject  is  not  intended  to  train 
architects  or  engineers,  or  even  architectural  or  engineering  drafts- 
men, but  to  give  such  skill  in  related  drawing  as  may  be  needed  by 
the  worker  in  the  trade  to  which  it  is  related. 

3.  Konvocational  subjects. 

(a)  English. — Teachers   of   nonvocational   subjects   must   be   in 

sympathy  with  the  vocational  movement.    They  must  be  experienced 

teachers  who  are  able  to  apply  common-sense  rules  to  the  subject 
which  they  are  teaching. 

English  is  necessary  for  the  well-rounded  training  of  every  in- 
dividual in  English-speaking  countries.  This  involves  an  ability  to 
spell,  punctuate,  and  to  compose  letters  and  write  on  subjects  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  individual.  A  great  amount  of  time  may 
be  saved  if  the  teacher  of  English  confers  with  the  teacher  of  related 
and  shop  subjects  for  material  upon  which  to  base  the  compositions 
required  of  the  pupils. 

(&)  Civics. — ^In  the  study  of  civics,  attention  should  be  given  to 
local,  State,  and  National  Governments,  with  special  reference  to 
the  organization  of  departments  and  the  duties  of  the  various  of- 
ficials. No  school  can  fulfill  its  duty  without  giving  to  the  pupil 
an  appreciation  of  the  responsibility  of  citizenship.  This  apprecia- 
tion vshould  have  for  its  purpose  an  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  of  the  necessity  for  his  assuming  these  responsibilities  as  he 
grows  to  manhood,  and  of  his  duties  and  relations  to  his  fellow  men. 

(c)  Industrial  History. — One  of  the  most  fertile  fields  for  de-  ^ 
veloping  the  interests  of  the  pupils  lies  in  the  subject  of  industrial 
history.  Modem  developments  in  the  scientific  and  industrial 
world  constitute  a  rich  field  for  study.  Pupils  in  carpentry  should 
study  the  resources  of  the  United  States  as  they  relate  to  such  com- 
mon building  materials  as  iron,  concrete,  and  lumber,  and  should 
visit  industrial  concerns  and  enter  into  discussions  and  considera- 
tions of  the  many  labor  problems  which  are  now  confronting  the 
entire  country. 


APPENDIX. 


SUGGESTED  EQUIPMENT  FOR  A  CLASS  OF  10  PUPILS  IN 

CARPENTRY. 


BENCH    AXI>    T(X)L   EQUIPMENT. 

Anvil,  Fisber,  75  pouuds 

Ax,  hand 

Bench,  gluing,  zinc  top 

Benches,  work,  single 

Bevels : 

6-inch  T,  Stanley  No.  1806 

10-inch  T,  Stanley  No.  1808— 
Bits: 

Auger — 

Irwin,  3/16-in('h 

Irwin,  4/16-inch 

Irwin,  5/lG-iucJLi 

Irwin,  6/16-inch 

Irwin,  7/16-inch 

Irwin,  8/16-inch 

Irwin,  9/16-inch 

Irwin,  10/16-inch 

Ii^'in,  11/16-inch 

Irwin,  12/16-inch 

Irwin,  13/16-inch 

Irwin,  14/16-inch 

Irwin,  1 5/16-1  nch 

Irwin,  lG/16-inch 

Irwin 

Irwin 

Irwin 

Countersink — 

Uose,  |-inch 

Snail,  i-incli 

Dowel — 

i-lnch 

f-inch 

Drill— 

i-inch  (for  wood) 

A -inch  (for  wood) 

A-inch  (for  wood) 

Expansion    Stearns,    3    to    3- 

inch 

Gimlet— 

A-inch 

^2-lnch 

a^-lnch 


1 

1 

1 

10 

10 
1 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


5 


3 

10 

10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 


Bi  ts — Con  tin  ued. 

.  Gimlet — Continued. 

A-iuch 

3'2-Inch 

/j-iuch 

Screw    driver 

Braces,  ratchet : 

8-inch  sweep 

10-inch  sweep 

Brushes : 

Counter,  12-iiich 

Glue 

Chisels : 

Cold 

Socket  and  tanj; — 

i-lnch 

i-inch 

Hnch 

f-inch 

J-inch 

|-inch 

1-inch 

li-inch 

li-inch 

2-luch 

Clamps : 

C  type,  8-iiu'h 

Iron  har — 

2-foot 

3-foot 

4-foot 

5-foot 

Saw 

Wood,  hand  screws — 

10-inch 

12-inch 

Compass,  beam 

Dividers,  wing: 

6-lnch 

10-inch 

Drawknives,  8-inch 

Drill,  spiral 

Figures,  steel,  A-inch,  set. 


10 

10 
10 
10 

10 

1 

10 
10 

2 

20 

20 

20 
»> 

20 
o 

20 
■) 

5 

O 

0 

0 
0 
6 
6 
1 

10 

10 

1 

10 

1 

10 
10 

1 
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Files: 

Auger  bits 10 

Mill G 

Three-square,  Wunt 10 

Gauges,  marking 10 

Gouges : 

Inside  bevel — 

i-inch 1 

1-inch 1 

i-inch 1 

i-inch 1 

Outside  bevel — 

i-inch 1 

i-lnch 1 

1-lnch 1 

J-iuch . 1 

1-inch^ 1 

li-inch 1 

Hammers : 

Ball  pein,  12-ounce 1 

Claw,   No.   2 10 

liiveting,  9-ounce 1 

Knives,  putty 1 

Letters,  steel,  A -inch,  set 1 

Mallets,  3-lnch  face 10 

Miter  box  and  saw 1 

Nail  sets,  assorted 10 

Oilers    10 

Oilstones : 

India,  1  by  2  by  6  inch 10 

Slip,  round  edge 1 

Planes : 

Block,  Stanley  No.  9i 10 

Combination    plow,    etc.,    No. 

55 1 

Jointer,    Stanley   No.   607 4 

Router,  Stanley  No.  71 2 

Smooth,  Stanley  No.  603 5 

Plane  bottoms: 

Stanley  No.  603 10 

Stanley  No.  605 10 

Plane  caps: 

Lever  for  No.  603 20 

I^ver  for  No.  605 20 

Plane  irons,  double: 

Stanley  No.  603 20 

Stanley  No.  605 20 

Pliers : 

6-lnch  cutting 1 

8-lnch  cutting 2 

5-inch  round  noso 2 

Punch  belt,  revolving,  4  sizes 1 


Saws : 

Back,   12-inch 10 

Compass 1 

Coping    1 

Crosscut — 

20.1nch 2 

22-inch 25 

24-inch 2 

Hack,   8-inch 1 

Rip— 

20-inch 2 

22-inch 2 

24-inch 2 

Saw    set 1 

Scrapers,  cabinet 10 

Screw  drivers: 

4-inch 1 10 

8-inch 10 

10-inch 10 

Spiral 2 

Snips,  tinners.  3-lnch  cut 1 

Spokeshaves 10 

Squares : 
Steel— 

8  by  12  inch 10 

18  by  24  inch 10 

Try,  6-lnch 10 

Combination 1 

Vises : 

Machinists*,  4-lnch  jaw 1 

Woodworking 10 

Wrenches : 

6-inch  knife  handle,  Coes 1 

10-lnch  knife  handle,  Coes 1 

8-lnch  Trlmo  pli)e 1 

MACHINERY. 

Electric  motors,  as  needcil. 

Emery  wheels,  mounted 1 

Grindstones,  mounted 1 

Jointer,  12-inch 1 

Mortising  machine,  hollow-chisel-  1 

Planer,  24-lnch 1 

Saw: 

Power,   14-lnch 1 

Cut-off,  16-lnch 1 

HARDWABE    SXn*PLIES. 

Brads : 

1-inch pounds —  1 

f-inch.  No.  17 do„  1 

1-lnch,  No.  17 do__  1 

l^-lnch,  No.  17 do__  3 
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Dowel  rods: 

A-inch feet—  300 

l-lnch (lo__     30 

Nails: 

Common — 

16d pounds—  100 

lOd do__  100 

8d do—  100 

6d do—  100 

Finish— 

8d do—     50 

6d do—     50 

Screws : 

P.  H.  B.— 

2  inch  by  12 gross—  1 

li  inch  by  10 do-_  5 

1  inch  by  ^ do—  2 

I  inch  by  8 do_«  1 

i  inch  by  G do_-  1 


Screws — Continued. 
R.  H.,  blued— 

li  inch  by  10 gross 2 

1  inch  by  10 do—      2 

R.  H.,  brass — 

•    11  inch  by  8 <lo—       2 

1  Inch  by  6 do—      2 

Ll'AIBl-ni    SUPPLIES. 

Cypress : 

ll-lnch,  S2S feet—  500 

i-inch,  S2S do__  300 

Oalc,  red,  quartered : 

If-inch,  S2S  K.  D do—  400 

IHnch,  S2S  K.  D do—  200 

1-inch,  S2S  K.  D do—  650 

i-lnch,  S2S  K.  D do—  100 

Pine,  yellow,  f-inch,  S2S do_-  200 

Poplar,  i-inch,  S2S do—  100 

Dimension  lumber  as  nt»edod  for 
productive  project  work. 
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FOXEWOBD. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  vocational  education  law  enacted  February 
23,  1917,  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  chained 
with  the  duty  of  causing  to  have  made  studies,  investigations,  and 
reports  with  particular  reference  to  their  use  in  aiding  the  States  in 
giving  instruction  in  agriculture.  When  the  Board  deems  it  advis- 
able such  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  may  be  made  in  coopera- 
tion with  or  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

This  bulletin  on  the  home  project  as  a  phase  of  vocational  agri- 
cultural education  has  been  prepared  by  F.  E.  Heald,  specialist  in 
agricultural  education,  States  Relation  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  cooperating  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  published  in  order  to  supply 
information  and  suggestions  concerning  the  nature  and  conduct  of 
home  project  work  as  a  phase  of  secondary  instruction  in  vocational 
agriculture. 

The  need  for  definite  and  tested  suggestions  regarding  such  work 
is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  controlling  purpose  of  the  secondary 
agricultural  instruction  which  it  is  intended  to  promote  imder  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  is  to  fit  for  useful  agricultural  employment.  One 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  is  that*  schools  receiving  Federal  aid  for 
agricultural  instruction  shall  provide  for  directed  or  supervised 
practice  in  agriculture  for  at  least  six  months  every  year.  It  is 
expected  that  schools  maintaining  federally  aided  courses  in  agri- 
culture will  devote  not  loss  than  50  per  cent  of  the  school  time  to 
instruction  in  agriculture,  including  supervised  practical  work.  This 
means  that  there  should  be  not  less  than  90  minutes  of  actual 
instruction  in  agriculture  at  the  schools  and  not  less  than  an  average 
of  90  minutes  every  day  of  supervised  practical  work.  During 
winter,  the  time  given  to  school  instruction  may  be  increased  and 
that  given  to  practice  work  may  be  lessened,  but  the  average  must 
be  maintained  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  supervised 
practical  work.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  success  of  instruc- 
tion in  vocational  agriculture  is  highly  dependent  upon  the  character 
of  the  supervised  practical  work. 

Ylrliile  this  work  may  be  done  on  the  school  farm  or  on  the  home 
farm,  the  use  of  the  homo  farm  affords  special  advantages.  It  affords 
an  opportunity  for  the  boy  to  gain,  under  normal  conditions,  experi- 
ence in  the  apphcation  of  the  farming  principles  which  he  loams  at 
school.    It  Oiubles  him  to  practice  under  normal  conditions  the 
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farming  processes  which  he  sees  demonstrated  in  connection  with 
school  instruction  at  the  school  and  on  near-by  farms,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  su\)ervision  of  the  teacher.  It  utilizes  equipment  already 
at  hand  and  reduces  the  amount  necessary  for  the  school  to  own  in 
order  to  carry  on  successful  agricultural  instruction. 

Work  on  the  home  farm  is  supervised  by  the  teacher  in  cooperation 
with  the  parent  in  order  to  make  supervision  effective  in  the  absence 
of  the  teacher.  School  and  home,  parent  and  teacher,  are  brought 
into  closer  relationship  and  understanding.  This  serves  as  a  check 
on  the  instruction  given  by  the  teacher,  making  it  practical  and 
locally  apphcable.  It  should  be  a  stimulant  to  higher  farming  ideals 
and  better  farming  methods  in  the  community. 

Supervised  practical  work  on  the  home  farm  should  be  of  two 
types:  (1)  Home  practicums,  like  seed  testing  or  grafting  of  fruit 
trees,  and  (2)  home  projects.  Of  these,  the  home  project  is  obviously 
more  important,  for  it  is  an  agricultural  enterprise  with  a  definite 
aim,  undertaken  by  the  pupil  with  full  responsibility  on  his  part  for 
the  financing  of  the  project  and  the  doing  of  the  work.  He  may  not 
do  all  of  the  work  himself  but  he  is  expected  to  conduct  the  project 
as  a  business  enterprise;  keeping  books,  taking  inventories,  and 
making  a  final  statement  at  its  completion.  The  home  project  is 
intended  to  throw  the  boy  upon  his  own  resources  and  develop  his 
power  of  initiative,  as  well  as  give  increased  knowledge  and  skill  in 
farming  methods. 

Final  economic  profit  should  be  a  definite  aim  of  all  such  project 
work,  as  it  is  the  aim  of  the  farming  business  as  a  whole.  This  may 
be  immediate  as  in  the  case  of  a  production  project,  aimed  to  produce 
most  efficiently  at  a  least  cost;  or  it  may  be  more  remote  as  in  an 
improvement  project,  such  as  keeping  records  of  a  dairy  herd  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  boarders,  or  in  a  demonstration  project  which 
iQustrates  profitable  or  unprofitable  methods  already  largely  deter- 
mined by  experiment  stations.  But  whatever  the  type  or  project, 
economic  development  should  be  emphasized  as  a  final  goal. 

AU  these  and  many  related  topics  are  brought  out  in  this  bulletin. 
It  discusses  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  home  project  and  gives 
detailed  suggestions  as  to  project  plans,  agreements,  records  and 
reports,  project  supervision,  and  school  instruction  related  to  the 
home  project.  The  influence  of  home  project  work  on  the  sequence 
of  school  studies  is  also  brought  out,  and  the  importance  of  seasonal 
sequence  of  studies  as  based  on  seasons  is  indicated. 

Teachers  will  find  in  it  answers  to  many  questions  and  help  in 
solving  many  problems  connected  with  the  carrying  on  of  home 
project  work, 

C.  A.  Prossbb,  Diredar. 
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THE  APPLICATIOir  OF  THE  TEHH  **P£OJECT." 


INTBODXJCTION. 

For  many  years  the  term  ''project"  has  been  used  to  designate 
carefully  planned  investigations  in  agricultural  science  covering  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  frequently  demanding  several  years  for 
their  completion.  Such  plans,  including  aims  and  methods,  have 
been  submitted  by  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  several 
States  and  approved  by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  in  the 
States  Relations  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri* 
culture. 

More  recently  the  same  term  ''project"  under  practically  the  same 
conditions  has  been  applied  to  the  projects  in  demonstration  work 
and  extension  teaching  carried  out  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  The 
term  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  program  of  importance,  of  some  dura- 
tion, and  an  expectation  of  certain  tangible  and  valuable  results. 

This  term  "project"  was  borrowed  first  by  secondary  school-teach- 
ers of  science  and  manual  arts  because  its  use  by  experiment  stations 
su^ested  an  idea  of  value  in  connection  with  the  practical  phases  of 
teaching  these  subjects. 

In  connection  with  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  secondary  schools 
the  idea  of  projects  at  homo  crystallized  and  took  on  the  name  of 
"home  project''  about  1908  in  Massachusetts,  receiving  the  sanction 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  under  suitable  legislation  in  1911.* 
This  plan,  with  modifications  which  do  not  change  the  principal 
points  of  the  definition,  had  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  States  which 
had  constructive  legislation  on  agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools 
previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  In  its  work 
on  secondary  and  elementary  school  agriculture,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  previously  accepted  the  prevailing 
conception  of  the  home  project^  issuing  several  publications  on  this 
basis.^ 

>  Btireaa  of  Education  Bollotin  579,  No.  8  (1914),  Massachusetts  Homo  Project  Plan  of  Education,  pro- 
pared  by  B.  W.  BtizDMn. 

*  Seo  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletins  281,  S40,  and  38  >,  in  which  the  definition,  appearing  on 
p.  9  of  thb  bulletin  under  the  OH>tiaa  !'  The  Essentials  of  a  Home  Project,"  is  first  adopted  in  the 
departments 
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Since  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  intends  to  de- 
velop and  extend  this  plan,  it  seems  undesirable  that  the  term  ''home 
project"  should  bo  applied  to  less  important  exercises. 

It  is  desirable  also  that  the  term  ''class  project"  shall  be  applied 
only  to  rather  ambitious,  well-planned  lines  of  work  for  which  we 
might  use  the  term  "home  project"  if  they  were  located  at  home. 
The  school  or  class  project  lacks  the  individual  responsibility  found 
in  the  home  project,  but  should  not  lack  the  other  features  and  should 
not  be  confounded  with  practicums,  experiments,  problems,  and  other 
minor  exercises. 

If  a  school  leases  an  orchard,  prunes,  scrapes,  sprays,  tills,  and  does 
all  the  work  needed  for  a  year  on  a  class  basis,  this  is  a  class  project 
as  distinguished  from  an  individual  homo  project,  but  it  requires  simi- 
lar methods  and  records.  The  pruning  is  a  practicum  rather  than  a 
project  whether  done  by  a  class  or  by  an  individual,  and  many  differ- 
ent practicums  maybe  included  in  a  single  project. 

The  home  project  should  not  be  confused  with  other  home  work 
which  does  not  comply  with  each  of  the  essentials,  however  desirable 
such  work  may  be. 

The  word  "practicum"  is  a  rather  broad  term,  covering  the  briefer 
exercises,  demonstrations,  verifications,  and  problems,  many  of  which 
were  formerly  called  experiments.  The  practicum  in  agriculture  may 
be  for  the  purpose  of  verification  or,  more  frequently,  to  acquire  skill 
in  a  process  which  may  be  needed  in  the  project  work. 

According  to  aim,  projects  may  be  classified  as — 

1.  Production  projects,  aimed  to  produce  most  eflSciently  at  a 
lowest  cost.  This  is  usually  the  most  desirable  type  because  the  pos- 
sible profit  makes  a  natural  incentive. 

2.  Improvement  projects,  in  which  the  profit  may  be  more  remote 
though  the  evidences  of  improvement  may  be  large.  Keeping  records 
of  a  dairy  herd  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  boarders  would  be  such 
a  project. 

3.  Demonstration  projects,  in  which  the  probability  of  success  and 
profit  has  been  largely  determined  by  experiment  stations,  but  the 
practice  not  adopted  in  the  district.  This,  however,  for  all  practical 
purposes  is  for  either  production  or  improvement. 

Note. — ^Actual  experimentation  is  not  to  be  advised  in  secondary 
schools  for  either  school  or  home  projects,  as  exp^iments  may  fail 
and  hurt  the  school  indirectly  at  least.  The  proper  field  of  second- 
ary school  agriculture  does  not  include  research,  and  in  vocational 
schools  there  are  too  many  pressing  demands  to  make  it  possible  to 
devote  any  time  to  work  the  outcome  of  which  is  not  fairly  well 
assured. 
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THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  A   HOME  PUOJECT. 

1.  A  carefully  drawn  plan  covering  a  considerahle  extent  of  timej 
with  a  deHnite  aim^  including  some  problems  new  to  the  pupil  and 
outlining  with  suflicient  detail  the  methods  to  be  employed.  This 
plan  should  be  written  and  should  be  an  cxliibit  in  connection  with 
the  second  essential. 

2.  An  agreement  between  parent,  pupil,  and  teacher,  based  upon 
the  plan  already  prepared  and  so  prepared  as  to  eliminate  later  disa- 
greements.    The  boy's  financial  privileges  should  be  clearly  stated. 

3.  Instruction  in  the  school  both  in  regular  course  and  in  special 
individual  study  to  the  end  that  the  project  work  may  be  done  intelli- 
gently and  that  the  home  may  furni  h  the  kind  of  laboratory  practice 
best  adapted  to  the  school  work. 

4.  Detailed  record^^  of  method,  time,  cost,  income,  and  other  impor- 
tant factors  which  shall  finally  be  summarized  in — 

6.  A  report  including  both  a  story  and  a  complete  accotrtiting  for 
the  entire-project  period. 

6.  Supervi;don  by  a  competent  instructor  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
help  the  student  to  succeed  in  his  project,  to  encourage  him  at  times 
when  difficulties  arise  and  to  hold  him  to  his  agreement;  incidentally 
to  impart  instruction  supplementing  that  of  the  classroom. 

The  supei^vi^^or  should  demand  records  of  the  student  and  should 
in  turn  make  reports  to  his  supervising  officer.  (These  details  are 
more  fully  developed  in  a  subsequent  section  of  the  publication.) 

RESULTS  TO  BE  EXPECTED. 

The  home  project  should  develop  skill  in  certain  practices,  should 
involve  management,  and  should  injure  increased  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter  ^ith  which  the  project  deals.  A  good  yield  at  mod- 
erate cost  is  one  token  of  a  successful  project.  It  should  frequently 
lead  to  improved  farming,  at  least  on  the  farm  where  the  boy  Uves, 
in  which  sen<e  the  project  may  servo  as  a  demonstration.  TTie  stu- 
dent should  in  the  end  have  acquired  confidence  and  ability  in  han- 
dling any  ordinary  situation  which  may  arise  in  the  field  of  hU  project 
and  should  be  weU  informed  in  all  the  phases  of  management  in- 
volved. The  pupU  should  gain  pride  in  the  craftsmanbhip  of  his 
calling  due  to  skill  gained. 

THB  PBOJBCT  PLAN. 

Previous  to  the  time  for  selecting  a  project  the  teacher  should  visit 
the  pupil's  home  and  consult  with  the  boy  and  his  parents  as  to  all 
the  conditions  bearing  on  his  agricultural  eourse,  and  in  particular  as 
to  his  project.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
the  instructor  should  learn  thoroughly  the  farm  management  and  the 
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home  conditions  which  may  influence  the  progress  of  the  boy  in  his 
work. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  members  of  the  dass  the  teacher  should 
conduct  a  brief  survey  of  the  community,  not  a  general  farm  manage- 
ment survey,  but  along  the  lines  proposed  for  the  projects  of  the  cur- 
rent year  only.  This  brief  survey,  conducted  for  class  needs  only, 
together  with  the  visits  to  the  homes,  will  provide  a  good  basis  for 
guiding  in  the  wise  selection  of  projects;  will  show  the  current  changes 
in  agricultural  emphasis  in  the  community,  and  will  provide  a  con- 
crete basis  for  classroom  work. 

OENEBAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  home  project  selected  should  always  be  related  to  the  main 
theme  for  instruction  during  the  given  year.  If  the  subject  in  the 
course  of  study  for  the  current  year  is  animal  husbandry,  each  pupil 
should  carry  a  home  project  in  animal  production  as  liis  main  project 
work.  It  may  often  be  wise  for  him  to  carry  an  associate  project, 
such  as  plant  production,  to  provide  forage  for  the  animals,  but  he 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  dissipate  his  energy  along  several  lines. 

Local  conditions,  such  as  soil,  climate,  market  demands,  and  the 
availability  of  machinery,  tend  to  limit  the  choice  of  projects.  No 
project  should  be  chosen  arbitrarily  because  it  has  succeeded  else- 
where. The  element  of  probable  success  should  be  clear  to  the  in- 
structor. The  survey  of  the  community  will  help  to  solve  this  phase 
of  the  question. 

The  project  should  involve  the  personal  interest  of  the  pupil  as  a 
main  factor.  This  includes  not  only  the  tastes  or  inclinations  of  the 
pupil,  but  also  his  physical  adaptability,  his  home  conditions,  and  the 
probable  relation  of  lus  project  to  his  future  employment.  An  in- 
structor frequently  urges  upon  a  boy  the  project  which  appeals  (o  the 
interests  of  the  instructor,  but  this  should  be  avoided..  The  financial 
considerations  and  time  apportionment  must  be  settled  in  terms  of 
each  boy's  opportimities. 

Local  market  demandB,  home  needs  for  consumption,  soil,  climate,  topography, 
season,  capital  investment,  availibility  of  tools,  machines,  horse  power,  continuity 
and  intermittcncc  of  labor,  prompt  results,  margin  of  probable  success,  immediacy  of 
motive,  personal  preference,  attitude  of  parent  and  of  the  community,  relative  educa- 
tional values,  specific  aim  of  the  teacher,  are  some  of  the  factors  that  must  be  consid- 
ered. Except  for  educational  values,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  which  shall  control  in 
every  case.* 

The  aim  or  purpose  of  the  project  must  be  clear  to  the  pupil.  The 
immediacy  of  motive  has  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  final  success 
except  with  older  pupils  who  have  a  property  interest  in  the  farm. 

^  A  study  of  Organization  and  Kiethod  of  the  Coarse  of  Study  in  Agricultore  in  Secondary  Sehools»  by 
"**    "^oro  H.  Eaton,  Ph.  D«,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  Oty. 
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Opportunity  for  financial  gain  will  bo  a  common  motive  though  not 
always  the  controlling  one.  If  the  pupil  is  mature  enough  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  an  improvement  or  a  demonstration  project,  the 
prospect  of  financial  profit  is  still  likely  to  prove  a  strong  added 
stimulus.  For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  that  the  boy  should  own  or 
should  lease  all  the  property  involved  and  should  be  guaranteed 
whatever  profit  may  accrue.  In  no  case  should  the  boy  take  up  a 
given  project  because  he  is  obliged  to,  though  he  must  agree  at  the 
outset  to  carry  out  some  project  related  to  his  study.  He  should  not 
be  allowed  to  begin  the  course  without  such  an  agreement.  At  this 
point  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  might  well  consider  the  preliminary 
phases  of  the  ^'project  outline*'  as  used  in  some  States,  covering 
not  alone  one  project  but  all  projects  which  might  be  permissible, 
and  with  an  aim  to  select  the  one  best  suited  to  the  pupil.  If  the 
course  of  study  for  the  current  year  deals  with  animal  husbandry, 
present  to  the  pupils  the  various  possible  projects  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Shall  I  have  a  poultry  project  1 

2.  Shall  I  have  a  swine  project? 

3.  Shall  I  raise  baby  beef? 

4.  Shall  rinanage  the  dairy  herd  at  home? 

Others  will  be  suggested,  and  imder  each  one  will  bo  considered  the 
main  factors,  which  follow: 

1.  The  pupil's  interests  and  tastes. 

2.  Local  conditions,  soil,  climate,  markets. 

3.  Home  conditions — ^financial,  equipment,  etc. 

4.  Probability  of  success  measured  in  profit  or  improvement. 

5.  Problems  involved  or  opportimities  for  learning  something  new. 
At  this  point  also  decide  several  subdivisions  of  the  usual  project 

study  outline  which  are  matters  of  primary  consideration,  and  deiBne 
the  limits  of  the  project. 

Example:  If  a  poultry  project  is  imder  consideration,  determine 
the  phases  of  poultry  husbandry  to  be  involved. 

1.  Shall  I  purchase  pure-bred  fowls  or  must  I  take  over  the  farm 
flock  as  a  basis  of  improvement  ? 

2.  Shall  I  aim  at  producing  eggs  for  market,  meat  for  market, 
breeding  stock  and  eggs  or  some  other  end  ? 

3.  Shall  I  be  obliged  to  construct  new  houses,  to  renovate  and 
remodel  old  houses,  or  may  I  use  good  houses  now  on  the  farm  ? 

4.  Shall  I  plan  to  grow  poultry  feed  as  a  correlated  plant  project? 
Encourage  the  student  to  choose  a  sufficiently  ambitious  project. 

If  he  is  in  earnest,  he  will  prefer  a  man-sized  task  to  a  childish  or 
miniature  project.  A  high  school  boy  knows  he  is  not  doing  much 
farming  if  he  is  caring  for  one  pig  or  rearing  six  chicks  or  managing 
ft  very  small  garden. 
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THE  LENGTH  OF  TIME. 

Brief  exercises  to  obtain  skill  fall  clearly  under  the  term  "practi- 
cum.''  Exercises  covering  several  weeks  may  be  merely  demonstra- 
tions or  verifications.  Time  enough  should  be  allowed  to  accomplish 
the  following: 

1.  To  cover  the  entire  natural  cycle.  Examples:  For  com  this 
would  include  at  least  from  seed  testing  in  early  spring  to  seed  com 
sdection  and  marketing  the  crops  in  the  fall.  It  is  best  to  b^in 
with  the  selection  of  seed  com  in  the  field  in  September  and  follow 
with  fall  plowing  if  possible?  For  poultry,  one  would  start  with  a 
laying  flock  in  the  fall  and  finish  in  the  early  summer  or  would  start 
with  the  incubation  of  eggs  and  close  with  the  marketing  of  the  grown 
birds  or  the  selection  of  a  winter  flock.  A  garden  project  would  close 
only  when  all  crops  were  sold,  stored,  or  canned.  A  dairy-cow 
project  would  require  several  months  to  obtain  reliable  records  of 
production  and  to  determine  the  improvement  due  to  selected  rations. 

2.  To  acquire  skill  in  all  processes  involved  in  the  project. 

3.  To  obtain  a  measurable  profit  or  loss  or  improvement.  Ex- 
amples: The  crop  of  potatoes  must  be  harvested  and  either  sold  or  a 
price  assigned  to  give  the  greatest  value  to  the  project.  Poultry 
feeding  and  e^  records  have  no  real  educational  value  xmtil  some 
measurable  results  are  evident,  usually  after  several  months. 

4.  To  learn  the  lessons  involved  both  from  study  and  from 
experience. 

6.  To  involve  some  general  management  problems  rather  than 
isolated  technic. 

THE   WRITTEN  FLAN. 

When  the  main  points  are  agreed  upon,  thei  outline  plan  should  be 
written  and  this  plan  should  be  used  as  an  exhibit  referred  to  under 
the  triangular  agreement  signed  by  pupil,  parent,  and  teacher. 
Such  a  plan  should  be  in  sufficient  detail  to  avoid  dispute  but  not 
more  than*is  necessary  lest  it  may  necessitate  too  frequent  amend* 
ment.  The  plan  is  also  needed  by  the  teacher  in  outlining  the 
instmction. 

A  com-growiTig  project  (a  specimen  plan). 

1.  From  seed  com  selected  in  September  and  now  on  hand  further 
selection  and  testing  shall  be  made  prior  to  planting. 

2.  Credit  and  time  allowance  shall  be  based  on  1  acre,  estimated 
about  60  man-hours  for  the  season.  Not  less  than  1  acre  shall  be 
raised  under  direction  of  the  instructor. 

3.  The  field  selected  in  conference  and  which  is  now  in  sod  is  to  be 
plowed  this  fall  after  6  tons  of  manure  have  been  spread.  This  work 
is  to  be  done  by  the  student. 
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4.  Disking  in  spring  shall  be  done  by  the  student  after  conference 

with  instructor  and  shall  be  continued  until  the  condition  of  the  seed 

bed  is  approved, 

*  *  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  * 

10.  The  seed  com  (not  less  than  enough  to  plant  10  acres)  shall 
be  selected  while  the  com  is  standing  in  the  field  in  September,  in 
accordance  with  method  taught  this  year,  and  shall  be  cured  by  one 
of  the  methods  used  at  school.  An  exhibit  of  10  ears  shall  be  made 
at  the  school  fair. 

11.  The  student  shall  husk  a  considerable  portion  of  the  com  but 
may  hire  assistance.  The  care  of  the  corn  and  fodder  shall  be  agreed 
to  in  conference  and  if  it  is  not  sold  the  value  shall  be  considered  as 
equal  to  that  of  like  grade  sold  in  the  market  or  to  the  cost  of  similar 
feed  which  is  purchased  for  the  farm, 

12.  The  project  shall  close  after  the  sale  or  storage  is  accomplished, 
when  the  written  report  and  summary  accounts  are  approved. 

DetaUs  concerning  rental  price  of  land  and  cost  of  material  to  be 
furnished  by  the  parent  should  be  included,  also  a  statement  as  to 
how  and  when  the  boy  shall  repay  the  loan. 

THE  PBOJBCfT  A0BEEMBNT. 

After  the  outline  plan  bas  been  discussed  and  agreed  upon,  the 
project  agreement  should  be  made  out  and  signed.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  a  uniform  printed  form  to  be  filled  in,  and  a  copy  of  the 
written  plan  should  be  attached.  If  the  boy  is  to  lease  land  or 
animals,  have  a  formal  lease  drawn  in  the  most  approved  method 
to  teach  the  boy  the  principles  involved  and  the  responsibiUty 
devoting  upon  the  lessee. 

Verbal  agreements  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  and  certainly  are 
not  businesslike.  The  printed  form  will  not  only  secure  uniformity 
but  will  prevent  the  occasional  omission  of  an  important  point  in  the 
contract  besides  providing  a  reference  whenever  questions  may  anse. 
Occasionally  a  man  considers  it  a  reflection  on  his  integrity  to  be 
asked  to  sign  an  agreement,  in  which  case  a  compromise  may  occa- 
sionally be  necessary.    The  same  holds  true  in  the  case  of  a  lease. 

The  following  form  has  been  tried  and  found  workable  in  some 
schools  and  is  suggested  as  a  basis  for  working  out  a  form  in  other 
schools: 

AORICULTUltAL  HOUIS  PHOJECT  AOREEUBNT.^ 

Vocational  School. 

I, ,  agree  to  pennit  my to  carry  out  at 

(Name  of  parent. )  (Son  or  daushter . ) 

home  the  project  of 


1  This  Is  essantlany  the  form  used  in  1917  by  the  Eighth  District  Agrlcnltaral  School  at  Manassas,  Va«« 
Inoooporation  with  Um  States  ReJatJoBs  Sarrioa. 
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(according  to  the  plan  submitted);  to  encourage  the  pupil  and  to 


give 

lease 
[sell 

as  agreed  upon 

(Specify  land,  animals,  equipment,  etc.) 

in  addition  to  allowing  the  time  required ;  to  allow  him  all  actual  profits  from  his  proj- 
ect; also  to  check  up  the  time  records  and  vouch  for  the  same. 

I, ,  agree  to  carry  out  all  the  details  of  the  project  as  agreed 

(NameofpupiL) 

upon,  to  record  and  report  truthfully  upon  all  items  of  labor,  cost  and  income,  and  to 
write  a  full  report  of  all  methods  to  be  returned  to  the  teacher.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  labor  involved  will  be  between and man  hours. 

I, ,  agree  to  assist  the  pupil  in  obtaining  information  needed 

(Name  of  teacher.) 

and  to  secure  all  possible  supervision;  to  accept  the  work  when  the  project  is  accept- 
ably completed  as  equivalent  to of  school  work  and  to  enter  the  rank  for  the 

(Amoont.) 

work  and  report  as  a  part  of  the  scholarship  rank  with  a  weight 

This  agreement  entered  into  this  the day  of ,  191    . 

,  Parent. 

,  Pupil. 

► ,  Teacher. 

One  copy  of  this  agreement  should  be  kept  at  the  boy's  home  and 
one  filed  at  school.  It  will  frequently  be  desirable  to  have  a  third 
copy  provided  for  the  State  inspector,  especially  from  schools  which 
are  just  starting  this  work  or  whenever  a  school  has  failed  to  do  com- 
mendable project  work. 

A  parent's  voucher  may  prove  of  value,  especially  whenever  it  is 
impossible  for  the  instructor  to  reach  a  pupiVs  project  frequently. 
The  following  form,  adopted  from  Bulletin  385,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  will  prove  suggestive: 

parent's  voucher.  * 

Name  of  pupil 

Residence 

Parent's  name 

Project 

Dates 

I    hereby   certify   that has   carried   out  the   project  in 

(Name  of  pupil.) 

in  the  manner  described  in  his  report;  that  he  did 

all  the  work  with  such  exceptions  as  are  noted  in  his  report.'  His  own  labor  necessary 
to  the  success  of  his  project  was hours;  hired-man  labor hours;  horse- 
labor  hours. 

1  His  expense,  not  including  his  labor,  was $ 

'  Ills  income  from  all  sources 

His  profit,  disregarding  hiso^-n  time 

His  labor hours,  at per  hour 

Net  profit 

The exhibited  in  connection  with  his  report  were  from  his 

(Sample?,  animals,  etc.) 

own  project,  and  it  is  fair  to  rank  him  on  this  basis. 


1  Itemized  accounts  to  be  given  in  written  report. 
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Signed 

Relationship 

Accepted 

,  Teacher. 

Credit  allowed Rank  on  project 

, Final  rank  in  subject 


Sometimes  a  parent  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  assist  the  boy  in  any 
way,  or  may  have  no  land  available.  School  land  and  school  flocks 
are  found  useful  in  such  cases,  or  a  neighbor  may  lease  land  for  the 
purpose.  Unless  the  parent  is  opposed  to  the  project  work  it  is  best 
to  have  his  signature  even  if  the  land  is  leased  elsewhere.  If  he  is 
opposed  and  will  not  cooperate,  obtain  the  signature  of  a  responsible 
and  interested  person  who  will  cooperate. 

ZNSTBTTCnON  IK  SCHOOL  AS  BEI«ATBI>  TO  HOBOB  PBOJBCT  WOBK. 

The  schoolroom  instruction  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  home 
project  work  is  of  three  different  types:  (a)  The  regular  course  in 
agriculture  outlined  for  the  given  term;  (b)  the  instruction  and  ref» 
erence  study  preparatory  to  project  work  or  arising  from  the  current 
problems  met  in  the  projects;  (c)  the  related  subjects,  which  may 
include  other  courses  in  agriculture,  farm  shop  work,  science,  etc. 

The  first  two  are  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  instructor 
himself,  and  the  success  of  the  ooui'se,  as  well  as  that  of  the  project, 
depends  on  his  adroit  development  of  the  work.  Supervisors  fre- 
quently complain  that  the  teachers  of  related  subjects  are  not  inclined 
to  provide  valuable  correlation.  In  the  case  of  vocational  depart- 
ments or  special  schools  it  would  seem  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  supervisor  to  insist  that  a  department  shall  not  be  recog- 
nized  unless  the  nonvocational  and  the  related  subjects  are  coordi- 
nated with  the  agriculture.  It  is  certainly  within  the  power  of  the 
principal  or  director  of  sucb.  schools  to  require  such  correlation  and 
to  provide  for  a  system  of  reporting  on  correlations,  as  has  been  done 
m  some  few  schools.  The  teacher  of  agriculture  will  in  each  case 
have  to  provi<le  the  other  teacheA*s  with  the  information  as  to  the 
work  of  his  pupils,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  correlation  is 
mutual. 

THE  COURSE   AND  THE  PROJECT. 

The  phase  of  agriculture  to  be  studied  during  a  given  year  will 
usually  determine  the  type  of  major  projects  to  be  selected  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  The  fact  that  there  is  to  be  practical  work  on 
projects  should  likewise  determine  to  a  largo  extent  the  arrangement 
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of  subject  matter  and  school  practicums  during  the  year.  Since  the 
work  on  the  home  project  must  be  seasonal,  the  study  of  the  subject 
matter  must  likewise  be  made  seasonal,  anticipatmg  the  practice  by 
a  period  only  sufficient  to  allow  the  student  to  prepare  for  the  neces- 
sary farm  practice  as  it  is  learned  in  his  course. 

To  this  end,  the  topics  in  even  the  best  of  textbooks  in  agriculture 
will  not  be  studied  in  the  order  given,  but  the  instructor  will  outline 
his  course  from  the  seasonal  point  of  view,  and  will  select  the  chapters 
or  topics  in  the  textbooks  and  the  bulletins  which  will  provide  Uie 
information  needed.  Especial  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  those 
phases  of  the  subject  which  bear  upon  the  projects  under  way.  It  is 
wise  not  to  draw  a  well-defined  line  between  the  recitations  in  the 
regular  course  and  the  project  study  proper,  which  is  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  project.  The  subject  m  the  course 
of  study  being  agronomy,  the  field  crops  grown  on  projects  would 
determine  relative  emphasis  in  that  course.  School  and  home  prac- 
ticums which  might  be  related  to  the  project  study  and  project  work 
in  com  production  and  might  become  necessary  parts  of  the  instruc- 
tion requiring  additional  emphasis  would  include  among  others — 

Testing  seed  com. 

Home  mixing  of  fertilizers. 

Terracing  to  control  soil  erosion. 

Laying  out  a  drainage  plan  for  the  field. 

Practice  in  tile  drainage  on  the  field  to  be  used  for  corn. 
Such  practicums  and  related  instruction  should  not  be  considered 
separate  projects,  although  a  drainage  project  might  be  planned  mde- 
pendently.  The  instruction  related  to  the  project  would  include 
many  minor  exercises  such  as  the  calibration  of  a  com  planter  or  the 
construction  and  use  of  corn-drying  racks.  Some  of  this  type  of 
instruction  should  be  given  at  the  school,  some  on  field  trips  with 
the  class,  and  a  part  on  the  boy's  farm  in  consultation  about  his 
project  work. 

Boys  who  had  no  corn  projects  would  profit  by  the  study  and 
general  discussion  of  com  growing,  but  the  boy  with  a  com  project 
would  make  a  more  detailed  study  of  each  problem  which  developed 
in  connection  with  his  own  project. 

Stated  in  another  way,  there  are  (a)  certain  general  principles  in 
agronomy  which  bear  upon  all  plant  growing  projects,  (ft)  several 
matters  connected  with  com  growing  which  every  pupil  in  the  sec- 
tion should  learn,  and  (c)  several  problems  of  major  mterest  only  to 
the  boy  who  encounters  them  in  his  project  work. 

It  will  be  agreed  that  both  (a)  and  (J)  should  be  incorporated  in 
class  study  and  discussion  to  be  outlined  in  the  course,  while  (c)  will 
be  best  dealt  with  in  personal  or  small  group  conferences. 
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An  instructor  may  do  well  to  tabnlato  his  own  plan  of  work  along 
tihis  line.    The  following  suggestion  may  prove  helpful: 

Count  in  toils  and  crops,  1918. 


Ctanaral  prizicfptoa  (entire  class). 


flofleaDdltlQiis. 
gqfl  faiproveinent. 
lianurefarsoiL 
CKoproCfttioDS. 
VMoe  olleniiiiee. 
Commerelai  fertlUsflra. 
Prfneiples  of  breeding. 
PoiUnstko. 

Weed  Motroli  etc* 


Separate  crops  (entire  class). 


Com: 

Seedsdeetkm. 

Testinc  seed  com. 

Using  the  planter,  ete. 
Potatoes;^ 

DlsiniBetlnff  esed. 

Cutting  seed. 

Use  of  Bordeaux,  and 
ates,  etc. 


Project  problems  (Individual). 


Com  (John): 

Drahi  lo-*  spot. 

Oetne  'seed. 

Plar  deeper  than  last  year. 
ete. 
Potatoes  (H.  and  W.y, 

Decide  on  variety. 

Findne  'soofoesofpotaab. 

Avoid   Held   tnieited   wHh 
scao. 


liocate  spimy  appamtoa  nd 
material,  ete. 


THE   PROJECT  8TI7DT. 

If  the  pnpil  were  able  to  anticipato  each  of  the  problems  which  may 
arise  in  connection  with  his  project,  the  reference  study  to  solve  each 
of  these  questions  would  be  sufficient  project  study  and  the  instructor 
would  meLTely  guide  him  to  the  proper  authorities.  As  a  fact,  many 
of  the  lessons  which  the  boy  learns  best  are  the  outoome  of  emergen* 
eies  which  he  faces  in  his  project  and  must  look  up  at  onee  to  save  his 
crop. 

Since  this  is  not,  however,  a  logical  plan,  several  types  of  project 
study  outlines  have  been  developed  and  in  some  schools  the  boy  com- 
pletes the  study  of  the  entire  subject  before  he  begins  his  project. 

It  appears,  however,  that  if  a  pupil  studies  lettuce-growing  in  Sep- 
tember and  starts  his  project  in  March  not  much  gain  has  been  made 
over  the  traditional  textbook  method  of  instruction.  Stereotyped 
forms  of  study  outlines  should  not  bo  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupil 
to  be  followed  step  by  step  with  notebook  record  of  readings. 

To  a  large  extent  the  original  study  outlines  should  be  kept  in  the 
hands  of  the  instructor  to  be  modified  for  each  individual.  The  pupil 
flhotdd  not  be  given  a  choice  of  project  outlines,  as  these  will  not  offer 
him  the  proper  basis  for  a  choice  of  project.  It  might  be  better  to 
have  ouUined  the  project  work  and  study  in  a  brief  form,  the  details 
of  the  study  outline  to  be  made  later.  The  teacher  should  arrange 
in  parallel  coliunns  the  boy's  project  plan  as  originally  laid  out, 
dosely  related  agricultural  information  and  correlated  materials 
which  help  to  a  bettor  appreciation.  These  columns  might  be  labeled 
(a)  What  must  be  done,  (6)  What  must  be  learned,  and  (c)  What  it 
is  well  to  learn.  A  sample  outline  is  here  given  without  detail  and 
without  attempt  to  make  an  exhaustive  list  of  correlations. 
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An  impwewemmi  pn^mt-^Tke  f9o0tpommdbkp  cam. 


Project  work  plan. 


Study  involTed. 


Correlated  material 


Ifitt  tvottc  mfire  oavalbc  aoAyou 
ornuve. 

W«iE}i  loilk  »t  each  mUkiDg  and 

record  on  sheet  in  stable. 
Total  each  week  and  eMik  HMOtb. 


t^mmftmQt  mUk  aoraiag  ana 
evening  twice  each  weak. 


Observe 


storo 
the  wSKk  isreqprind. 
Test  each  cow's  milk  Sfl|wately  foi 
butter-Cftt  al  latat  •▼«¥  two 


Compate  totsTbattBr-fM  per  oow. 
Compate  total  Income  at  the 
market  prioes,  by  the  day,  week, 
and  month. 

From  weight  of  oow  and  daily  pro- 
dnelieB.  aoBMijka  a  ratt—  and 

vary  until  success  Is  apinreni. 


^}&nfm00  OMfc  of  latisas,  co^  oi 
care. 


Pn«tteav  with  1iiiM^te4.9MiB« 
milt,  manure,  etc. ,  ana  flnd  net 
'  income  for  whole  period. 

(Cepraapa  4o#i^ 

Compare  eaen  with  the  points  in 

.  ieiiaoaadal6rj«4gM>f. 

Sell 


Soocoea  oT  milk.  SanUanr  mUk- 
ing.  Care  of  cows. 

Proper  lap  of  the  spring  balance. 
Factors  mfluendng  v 


variattons  In 


milk  flow 
Best  methods 


Natural  8BMiali«i  «r  mifUr.  Spe« 
dflc  gravity  of  each  partw  ^ft^ 
dal  methodaa  faamplfig. 

CannMCialdlqwnlofsiiik;  mal^- 

ing  of  milk  produfia« 
Principles  of  coitrifugal  action. 
Sulphuric  acid  in  this  connection, 
Basb  of  computations. 


OonposltfUB  ofnrflk. 
Percentage  of  each  part. 
State  or  city  standards  for  total 
mMk  ft>r%Qlter4M. 

Digestible  nutrients  of  local  feeds. 

TTalanrtm  a  nUnn 

Economic  rations  of  home-grown 


ICsnurtal  vahie  of  foeds. 
Paopar  naaaf  l9-l»B4«ati. 

VataeofikliaHpimK. 


Judgliig  daily  aww^ 

OlMervatlon  nipa. 

CaMia  BMVkata 

Pure-bred  cattle  associations. 


aadimaol teafc Of nUk.   Qutoi 
milk  in  the  home. 

Daily,  weekly,  and  manthlv 
reobrds  of  notabledbws. 

Averages  for  lier(i»  ip*  im  IM 
State. 


Emulsions  and  thaiff 
ties. 


Specific  gravity  of  liqjMda.    VM- 

teria  in  milk. 
Spread  of  disease  by 
Applications  Qf  . 

ing  machines,  etc. 
Adds.   Neutralising. 

MHkasteoft. 
Value  of  each  part. 
Relative  valoeoompared  to  other 
foods. 

Human  foods. 
ftffi'rtTm  of 
Clover  and'olhar 


CoHiMtHMD  oTcoat  of  pivdvite 
of  dairy  prodtiets  with  eoat  el 

ffl4uotioi»  o(  otlMT  pradottf 
dcmestlo  wwfmaB 


TypaMQd  lirae4a«f  OOW). 


MaitBtt  qiiototteny 


Thia  project  outliue  would  ^erve  as  the  basid  for  tba  pupil's  study 
outline  a&  well  iu»  for  tba  teacher'^  iostmctioQ  plafi,  each  to  be  elabo<- 
ratM  f  urth^. 

THE   PEOECT   STUPY   OUTLINE. 

Study  outlkieB  of  some  sort  Bre  Beee^sarj  fop  the  gmdftnoe  of  tho 
pupils.    Caution  is  neceseary,  however,  to  avoid  several 
faults  in  the  use  of  these. 

1.  Too  vohiraiiMn»  ofitlines  freq^i^itly  lead  to  too  mueh 
tioik  of  noQesBentiab  or  encourage  pupik  in  waaiing  time  on  ooto* 
book  work. 

2.  Stereotyped  study  outlines  are  little  or  no  bottar  tban  fonool 
textbook  study.  Spasticity  and  individuality  mre  re^iorod  to  mort 
the  varying  situations  m  profects.  Pupils  dotoet  quicUy  the  weafc^ 
nessea  in  the  uniform  outlines. 

3.  Initiative  on  the  part  of  the  puptia  may  ho  diseouraeid  Iqr  Ofisr 
outlines  which  do  not  train  them  to  develop  any  part  of  tbt  work. 
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It  is  especially  desirable  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  look  up  his  own 
problems  in  bulletins  and  books,  as  he  will  have  no  outlines  to  guide 
him  in  after  years. .  He  should  also  take  some  part  m  making  the 
outline  lest  he  imagine  that  the  study  questions  cover  all  possible 
problems. 

4.  Outlines  which  are  merely  a  substitute  for  textbooks  should  be 
discarded.  The  substitution  of  a  question  for  a  statement  of  facts 
does  not  provide  a  motive  for  the  student  even  when  in  first  or  second 
person. 

There  should  be  frequent  individual  conferences  with  the  pupil 
in  which  he  should  report  on  lus  problems  during  the  progress  of  his 
project,  and  the  instructor  should  use  discretion  as  to  whether  each 
problem  may  best  be  taken  up  by  the  class  as  a  whole  or  with  the 
pupil  alone,  this  being  a  question  of  relative  values. 

Since  a  project  outline  must  naturally  include  many  topics  which 
will  be  developed  in  the  course  studied  by  the  entire  class,  it  would 
seem  preferable  to  require  the  pupil  to  furnish  the  subdivisions  of 
such  parts  of  the  outline  with  few,  if  any,  suggestions  from  others. 
This  is  in  a  sense  a  review  and,  to  quite  an  extent,  a  test  as  to  how 
carefully  he  has  covered  the  previous  work. 

As  an  example,  consider  that  the  class  has  studied  and  discussed 
the  question  of  plowing,  harrowing,  and  other  steps  in  preparing  the 
seed  bed  for  crops  in  general.  The  boy  with  a  corn  project  should, 
sometime  before  plowing  is  nec^sary,  determine  the  specific  steps 
necessary  on  his  project  under  an  appropriate  section  of  his  outhne 
and  should  put  into  his  notebook  the  plan  which  results  from  his 
study. 

Such  a  main  section  of  the  outline  may  come  from  the  teacher  as  a 
question,  as  "How  will  you  prepare  your  seed  bed  ?''  or  the  boy  may 
ask  himself  the  question,  expecting  to  question  himself  further  as  to 
each  detail.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  boy  has  the  motive  for  seeking 
the  information  it  is  as  effective  to  present  to  him  for  study  a  bare 
outhne  heading  as  follows,  using  only  such  suggestions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  him  on  the  right  track.  This  will  vary  with  the  indi- 
vidual capacities  of  boys. 

Preparing  the  seed  bed  for  com. 

1.  Manuring,  liming,  etc. 

2.  Plowing.    When?    Sod?    How?    Trash?    Clean  fields?    Root  eyetem  of 

corn  aa  bearing  on  plowing. 

3.  Harrowing.    Tools,  time,  method. 

4.  Last  stages.    Weed  control.    Tilth. 

For  such  points  as  the  class  may  not  have  discussed  the  pupil  may 
need  further  direction,  and  especiaUy  in  the  matter  of  suitable 
references.     The  instructor  should  watch  the  progress  of  each  boy 
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in  his  project  studj  lest  he  waste  too  touch  time,  bvt  Aodd  vnoouriBigi 
the  boy's  initiative^  Having  the  bull^tisB  on  the  ebelveB  airangied 
by  subjects  will  fnake  thb  method  mote  practical  and  the  boy  acquma 
habits  in  rof ^:^nce  study  which  he  will  need  as  a  man> 

In  dealing  with  strictly  new  topics  the  instructor  must  providl 
more  detailed  outlines  and  should  mdicate  the  more  valuable  refter- 
encee.  Otherwise  he  should  not  invite  the  feolmg  of  iftesponsibiiilj^ 
0n  the  part  of  the  boy.  Students  resent  the  itisaiiiia%i(^n  of  alaldiak^ 
ness  which  seems  to  be  hidden  in  too  detailed  outlines. 

The  fbUowing  sections  choben  from  oUthi^s  Used  iA  some  Stales 
will  indicate  some  possible  ty^  of  development  of  project  stady 
outlines. 

TY1PK8   or  OUTUNBS  ^OH  VAB*OUft   JftD^ECt'S* 

1.  Pea  gramng  projecU^ — ^(Second  p^nson  questioti  form  .4f4th 
details.     References  are  omitted  here.)  


planBiBg  this  project. 


Plant  how?. 


OtiidlBg  <it»8tftm8  forstudi^gftiid  tlndeTstaiid!Ag  this  proJ4dl. 


Cultivate  how?... 
Shall  you  water?. 


(1)  Shall  you  plant  W  hand  or  with  a  seed  sower? 

A.  How  ^oulC  the  seed  eower  be  bet  lor  peae? 

B.  How  are  the  peaa  eowft  by  kaad? 
Shall  you  soak  the  seed? 
Shall  your  rows  beetraight? 
Plaat  how  deep  a&d  how  laf  apait  between  r&tn  and  belweea 

plants?    To  what  extent  should  size  ot  eeedi  time  of  year, 

weather,   and  soil  ceadillotifl  «oalrol  deptii    and  dS9>> 

tancee? 
Keep  itemized  record  of  cost  of  planting. 
Shall  you  cultivate  peas  with  both  horse  and  hand  tofrfst 
Keep  items  of  cost  of  cultiVaMen; 
What  is  "free"  water?     How  far  from  the  surface  is  the 

"free-w*ter"  lev^l  In  your  pe*  ground? 
Is  it  ever  adviaable  to  water  after  sowiog  peto?  - 
W^y  "never  sprinkle?''    When,  how,  and  m  what  quanti- 

tiee  should  water  be  a)>plied? 
(4)  Keep  accurate  accoiiat  of  cost  m  thne  and  ^^vtpn^eiit  M 

watering. 


This  gives  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  guiditig  the  bojr* 

2.  Potato  growing  project? — (First  person  question  form  detailed.) 

I.  Shall  I  grow  potatoes  for  my  project? 

1.  Is  this  section  adapted  to  potatoes? 

2.  Is  my  soil  suitable  f5r  growing  potatoes? 

3.  Can  I  control  all  pests  and  diseases  which  prevail  iii  this  district? 

4.  Is  there  a  good  prospect  for  potatoes  paying  a  pirofit  this  year? 

1  From  Massaohudetta  State  Board  of  Education  Balletin  No.  28  (1918,  No.  9),  p.  86.    Project  SMfly 
Ottttines  fdr  Visgutable  Oro#lnf».    t^patvd  tlftdcV-  the  flf toWioti  of  R .  W .  Stifflsdtt. 
t  V. «.  t>tpt.  Atr.  BiU.  8M  (1916),  d«iiM  E^ojwlim  SMOfBdary  Agtll»Utlir»»br  fi.  ]^.  B^^ 
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11.  What  shall  be  my  aim  in  potato  productiaii? 

1.  Shall  I  grow  late  potatoes  for  winter  use? 

2.  Shall  I  grow  early  potatoes  for  the  market? 

3.  Shall  I  grow  potatoes  for  seed? 

4.  Shall  I  make  a  combiiiatioii  of  the  aims  above? 
-5.  To  which  is  my  soil  best  adapted? 

i.  Which  o£ferB  the  greatest  prospect  for  returns? 
7.  Which  will  fit  in  best  with  my  work  at  home  and  at  school? 
UJ^  Qew  shall  I  prepare  my  land? 

1.  Has  the  previous  crop  and  treatment  of  the  land  left  it  in  suitable  con- 

dition? 

2.  What  crop  should  I  use  to  prepare  the  soil  for  a  future  potato  crop? 

3.  When  and  how  should  barnyard  manure  be  used  for  a  crop  of  potatoes? 

4.  Can  I  afford  to  use  commercial  fertilizers  on  my  potato  land;  il  so,  how 

much  of  what  kind? 

5.  When  shall  I  plow  and  how  de^? 

f .  What  other  preparation  is  necessary? 

With  this  form  the  boy  is  understood  to  have  a  motive  and  to  be 
^estloning  himsdtf  • 

8,  Vegetable  Garden  Ovdine} — (Question  and  direction  fonn  com- 
bined.   Detail  not  prominent.) 

YI.  Hotbed  and  cold  frame  construction. 

1.  State  the  object  of  a  hotbed  and  of  a  cold  frame. 

2.  Give  the  advantages  of  forcing  Tsgetables  under  glass. 

3.  Is  it  advisable  to  force  vegetables  for  your  market? 

4.  How  large  a  hotbed  will  be  needed  to  grow  plants  for  your  garden? 

5.  What  should  be  the  size  of  the  cold  frame  in  proportion  to  the  hotbed? 

6.  Describe  the  method  of  building  a  hotbed  according  to  the  following  points: 

(a)  Size  of  standard  hotbed  sash. 

(b)  Depth  of  pit. 

(o)  Amount  of  material  needed  to  build  hotbed  frame. 
(d)  Make  a  complete  working  drawing  of  the  hotbed. 
(«)  Describe  in  detail  the  method  of  preparing  horse  manure  lor  hotbed 
pit. 

7.  Give  a  complete  bill  of  cost  of  the* hotbed. 

8.  Describe  the  method  of  building  a  cold  frame  according  to  the  following 

points: 
(a)  Size  of  standcurd  cold-frame  sash. 
(6)  Materials  needed  to  build  frame. 

(c)  Use  keyed  mortise  and  tenon  for  joining  the  parts  of  the  frame  together 
(cO  Make  a  complete  working  drawing  of  the  cold  frame. 

9.  Give  bill  of  cost. 

YII.  Seed  sowing  and  care  of  hotbed. 

1.  Give  specific  directions  for  preparing  the  soil  for  the  hotbed. 

2.  What  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  hotbed? 

3.  Make  a  diagram  for  hotbed  planting. 

4.  What  should  be  the  average  temperature  of  the  hotbed? 

5.  Why  should  the  sash  be  opened  each  day? 

6.  At  what  time  of  day  should  the  sash  be  opened? 

7.  Describe  the  time  and  method  for  wetting  the  seedling  in  the  hotbed. 

In  this  form  the  suggestions  provide  guidance  if  the  boy's  interest 
provides  the  motire. 

>  U&iv.  8Ute  of  N.  Y.,  Bal.  No.  684  (1916),  AgrioultanU  Education  in  Secondary  Sobools,  prepared  by 
li.  8.  Hawkins,  pp. » to  98. 
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4.  Remodeling  the  chicken  hovse.^-^A  mxmff  l^pe  0atiiBA  ia  Ae 
second  person.) 

Shall  you  remodel  your  chicken  house? 

1.  Compare  your  ducksii  house  as  io  lisat  'mw,  aateiMr  amnfovent,  and 

construction,  etc.,  "with  the  dnwiiagB  jmd  dtagEans  of  deaiiBhk  chicken 
houses.    Farmev' BvllflltJi  ^74. 

2.  How  many cfaielceiMi  have  ^Fov?    Iduithnedf ^^ 

3.  Estimate  the  square  feet  of  floor  spaoe  per  ben » ^ 

4.  What  kind  ef  Hoor? Its  eendition ^ 

In  what  ways  is  it  undesirable  if  any? »^«. 

TJse  your  own  obBemriion. 

6.  Estimate  the  cubic  feet  airspace  per  hen «« 

<J.  How  is  free^  air  snppliedt ^ 

7.  Estimate  the  number  of  square  |eet  of  Hoor  to  ^€;)i  aquaxje  iooj;  of  ven- 

tilating area ^ ^ 

8.  Estimate  number  of  square  feet  of  floor  to  eac^  square  foot  of  ^faias. ....« 

9.  What  is  length  of  roosting  space  per  hen? ...^ .•..^«..«,^ 

Wheieavethie;Qest0  located^ ,,.,.....^ ^ ^-.. 

How  arranged? WlM  undesirable  tottassp  have  /py 

noticed? 

10.  Number  of  hens  per  nest? ^llwn^ieiiesliloQvtMlf 

Size? Arraneemeiit^    WiMfc  4A>jectionable 

featurss  hawe  ycm  cil)mr?ed? «. 

11.  What  is  the  location,  size,  and  coostruction  of  feeding  equipment?. .  .^ 

Water  suppi  y? «. 

12.  What  is  condition  and  constructipu  of  wajls  ^d  roof? «» 

13.  Make  drawings,  label,  and  give  dimensions  showii^: 

(a)  Oross-sectio{i  view  with  coosts,  n^sts^  wall,  and  floor  dimensions. 

(6)  Floor  plan  showing  interior  arras^gemeAt. 

(c)  Front  view  Rowing  windows  awi  veutUating  %xefk» 

14.  What  jessential  features  are  lacking  in  yoiur  poultry  J^puse? •« 


IKbaitfartB  or  fj^atmes-of  your  |)Quigry  Jboiwe  ftha^  you  jotpodql?^ «. 

What  kind  of  floor  shall  you  use? 

1.  What  are  the  essentials  of  «^0Qd  floor? • 

2.  Wliat  is  the  effect  of  a.  dasap  floer  upo9  c^gIwiib?.  . ... 

X  WSh«nds«4trt  floor orittBlaclPiQr? . .    

4 .  What  Me  !&e  uauii  di«tid^v»ateg<BS  of  a  JoMt  Akt ? 

5.  How  does  water  rise  in  a  dirt  floor? 

6.  What  could  you  do  to  make  adirt  Aoorthe  drieet  panM)l0? •^••. 

7.  Will  •you.uw  A-diit  floor? 

8.  What  are  the  advantages -and  4i8advBiirtages  of  a  hot^A  ileer? • 

9.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  conerete41eerf 

10.  Gompaie'tfae  costs -of  drffevent  kinds  of  Hoors  w^iieh  you  might  use.    (Se- 
cure information  from  lumber  dealers,  etc.,  and  reference  material.) 

Give  plans  igiid  .methods  for  constructing  the  floor. 


»«•  •  •  -^ 

*^  >,«  •• 


1  SaggeslioDS  for  Conducting  Home  Projects  in  Agriculture  in  Vermont.    MtowpaptwH «spr f  4^«  J>X» 
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imry  mXf^ — (Oatluie  in  two  parte — I.  Whtt  the  pupil 
II.  WhAt  tliA  pupil  sfaodd  do.) 


f .  Wkst  the  pupil  should  know  (parts  A  to  D  omitted). 
B.  Feediiks  Mid  naB«|>ement  ef  the  calf. 

1.  FaHitef  t>«te«  birtli. 

2.  ftorwy  fog  the  t<wr  at  tiflw  oficalvijig. 

3.  Care  of  calf  at  birth. 

4.  Separating  icalf  from  cow. 

5.  Teaching  the  calf  to  dilnk. 
%.  Value  ^feaallation. 

T.  QMBtily  fl<  f«ed  Mqsired* 

8.  Changing  feed. 

9.  Frequency  and  regularity  of  feeding. 

10.  Milk  substitutes. 

11.  fiome-ndxed  calf  meal. 

12.  Roughage  for  cidves. 

13.  Grain  for  calves. 

14.  Pasture  for  young  caWee. 

Yb.  Weanisg  <he  calf  from  mfilk  feed. 

16.  Water  Te<|f[ifetBeiit  of  calTes. 

17.  Housing  the  dairy  calf. 

18.  How  to  prevent  horns. 

19.  Oatf  diseases. 

(a)  Indigestion. 
(6)  Scours, 
(c)  Whtte  sooufs. 
(rf)  Colic. 
(e)  Bladdeg. 
(/)  Pneumonia. 
.F.  Feeding  and  management  of  young  dairy  stock. 

1.  Feeding  from  6  months  to  1  year  of  ago. 

2.  Feeding  from  1  to  2  years  of  age. 

8.  Cost  ef  growing  dairy  heifen  to  2  yean  of  i^. 

4.  Age  of  breed. 

5.  Time  of  year  to  breed. 

6.  The  youAg  bull. 

O.  Sow  to  kfop  records  of  all  it0jQ8  of  CQpt  |tnd  incoflie. 
IT.  What  the  pupil  should  do. 

A.  The  above  and  related  topics  diould  be  studied  in  school. 

B.  Step  by  etep  as  the  tepioal  study  at  e^io^  pffQgnwsos  <lie  pupil  slMMild  awfce 

pra0<uHl  MM  of  tbe  iafatBialJqQ  ia  tfcjs  mi^iuiI  mtaagsfgnl  el  dairy  calves 
#tb^ia«. 

BISOOftD  OF  FBOJfiCT  STUDY, 

l\e  »otebook  required  in  conueetioa  with  the  project  stndy 
fllwHiId  include  in  an  orderly  arrangement  all  the  information  which 
nay  be  needed  for  the  project  work.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
tbat  the  notebook  is  for  the  pnpU  rather  than  for  the  instructor,  and 
if  ptoperiy  raa4e  will  be  a  eotnpUation  of  information  which  may 
prove  useful  in  after  years. 

*faiiii  niialii  9mit  «r  £««eirti«a;  fMurttlMuil  ftvHeMa  Mo.  17  <1M7>,  eowsM  fn  AsricnUureoa  tlae 
Home  Projoet  Basis.    Prepared  by  Z.  M.  Smith,  p.  128. 
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If  a  pupil  has  practice  in  computing  and  mixing  fertilissers,  it  is 
not  wise  to  require  the  memorizing  of  the  percentage  of  elements  in 
each.  It  win  be  wise  to  put  into  the  notebook  tables  covering  some 
of  the  materials  in  common  use  and  references  to  more  detailed  in- 
formation. In  like  manner,  a  boy  will  have  practice  in  making 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  will  record  the  ratios  to  be  used  under  vary- 
ing conditions. 

The  notebook  should  also  include  a  description  of  existing  condi- 
tions which  bear  upon  the  project  with  a  statement  of  the  plans  to 
improve  or  to  profit  by  any  of  these.  Such  a  page  from  a  student's 
notebook  on  a  poultry  project  study  follows:  * 

Parts  of  poultry  house  to  be  remodeled  are: 

Floor,  roosts,  nests,  dropping  board,  windows,  and  ventHating  system. 

The  iloor  at  present  is  dirt;  it  is  low  and  nearly  always  wet;  surface  wat^  nms  in 
from  the  outside;  it  is  14  by  14  feet. 

The  nestB  are  store  boxes  placed  on  ground.    They  are  all  sizes,  some  2  feet  deep. 

The  chickens  roost  on  three  2  by  4  inch  pieces,  8  feet  long,  placed  on  the  cdde. 
There  are  96  hens.  They  are  crowded  on  the  roosts  and  masay  roost  <hi  the  sides  of  the 
nests.    There  is  no  dropping  board. 

There  are  two  windows,  each  with  four  panes  10  by  14  inches.  They  are  nailed  in 
and  do  not  open.  There  is  no  special  place  lor  ventilation.  Parmera'  Bulletin  674, 
1  and  2  Lewis. 

Plan  to  put  in  a  concrete  floor: 

I  plan  to  take  out  about  3  inches  of  the  dirt  floor.  Haid  cinders  will  then  be  tamped 
in.  A  3-inch  concrete  floor  will  be  put  on  top  of  this.  I  expect  to  use  a  bank  ran 
mixture  of  sand  and  gravel.  I  will  use  1  part  of  cement  to  6  parts  of  the  mixture  of 
sand  and  gravel.  Bulletin  No.  26,  Ooncrete  in  the  Country,  Farmers'  Bulletin  461, 
Farmers'  Bulletin  574. 

Plan  for  mixing  concrete,  etc.: 

Note. — In  the  fall  term  this  boy's  chicken  house  was  severely  criticized  by  students 
of  his  class.  After  the  chicken  house  was  remodeled  the  students  were  again  taken 
to  see  the  chicken  house  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  what  could  be  done  in  remodel- 
ing an  old  building. 

Some  diagrams,  tables,  or  valuable  instructions  may  be  clipped 
from  papers,  magazines,  or  catalogues  and  included  in  the  notebook. 
Since  new  material  of  value  may  be  found  after  the  record  is  nearly 
complete,  the  loose-leaf  notebook  will  permit  insertion  at  the  proper 
place.  With  proper  precaution  this  style  of  notebook  will  prove 
superior  as  leaflets,  lists  of  bulletins,  and  other  related  material  may 
be  added,  and  new  lists  may  be  substituted  for  old  ones. 

It  is  wise  to  have  the  boy  begin  here  a  habit  of  accumulating  the 
information  bearing  on  a  particular  line  of  farm  work  by  the  very 
aame  method  he  should  use  in  later  years.  The  most  valuable 
features  of  notebooks  may  be  sacrificed  if  the  instructor  places  em- 
phasis on  the  features  which  help  him  in  inspecting  and  checking  up 
on  the  work. 

1  Suggestions  for  GooducUng  Home   Prefect  in  Agriculture  In  Vexmoat,  p.  SL    (Multlrraphed 
Boanuscilpt.) 


Whitt  tfai  project  is  doo^l  the  boy  riK)iild  ecmbitie  the  reports  of 
{Moject  iroric  done,  bas  financial  and  other  accounts  with  his  Qote«^ 
book  to  make  a  book  of  permaiiMit  ratee  to  him  as  a  farmen  This 
aim  must  be  kept  constantly  in  view  by  both  pupil  and  insiruetor, 
and  the  boy  must  nerer  be  allowed  to  feel  that  the  notebook  is  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  teaofaer  or  for  tilie 
purpose  of  getting  a  good  mark. 

HOW    LARGE   PSOJECTS  ? 

TTiis  question  might  be  answered  by  farm  management  labor  records 
if*the  labor  requirement  did  not  rary  so  much  in  different  sections. 
Gwwing  an  acre  of  com  in  many  sections  requires  approximately  80 
man^LOurs  of  labor.  Reliable  records,  however,  show  variations 
between  80  and  100  man-hours. 

1%  is  clear  that  if  80  hours  are  required  to  grow  an  acre  of  com, 
Alflre  would  not  be  twice  the  educational  value  in  growing  '2  acres 
of  com.  It  might  be  fair,  however,  to  allow  the  pupil  to  carry  on  a 
field  of  corn  lai^  enough  to  equal  about  half  the  requirement  for  a 
year's  project  work.  It  might  be  best  to  obtain  the  other  half  by 
raising  pigs  to  eat  the  com  or  by  growing  a  second  crop,  which  would 
provide  variety  in  experience. 

The  basis  for  determining  the  size  of  a  project  to  be  required  will  at 
firfet  be  obtained  by  ertimates  and  by  consulting  such  records  of  labor 
requirements  as  now  exist.  Each  year,  however,  there  should  be 
added  to  the  permanent  files  of  the  school  the  records  of  students  who 
have  kept  careful  accounts  of  their  projects,  and  these  will  provide 
ib/b  more  dependable  basis  for  this  purpose.  Title  purpose  of  sudh 
credit  Aould  bte  to  apportion  properly  school  and  home  work,  the 
credit  or  rank  being  incidental,  except  as  an  ^estimate  that  sufficient 
work  has  or  has  not  been  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  desir- 
ilbkb  to  indicate  in  some  manner  that  the  boy  has  mastered  certain 
ftradamentals  and  has  acquired  certain  skill  m  connection  with  his 
pioject  and  to  place  this  fact  on  record.  A  more  complete  discussion 
dt  iJiis  subject  wiH  be  found  in  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Bulletin  No.  385  (1916),  School  Credit  for  Home  Practice  in 
Agriculture. 

tMtMiMD  !^lUXfliCT  BXiOOitMl  Am>  JBtMKHtitB, 

The  boy  should  be  required  to  keep  itemized  records  of  his  project, 
including  methods  used,  tools  or  machines  used,  cost  of  material, 
time  spent,  income,  etc.  These  records  will  vary  with  different 
projects  and  should  be  justified  in  all  cases.  Needless  accounting  or 
that  which  does  not  appear  to  function  in  the  success  of  the  project 
will  make  the  pupil  disinclined  to  keep  accounts  voluntarily  af  tcr^'^ards. 
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The  important  aim  is  to  get  the  boy  into  the  habit  of  keeping  accounts 
for  farm-management  purposes  and  to  lead  him  to  depend  on  the 
accounts  for  the  analysis  of  his  business. 

For  one  given  type  of  projects  there  are  advantages  in  uniform 
accounts,  and  the  forms  to  be  submitted  to  the  instructor  for  the 
files  of  the  schools  should  necessarily  be  uniform  for  any  institution. 
Likewise,  these  project  records  which  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
State  supervisor  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  State,  but  these 
will  be  summaries  rather  than  the  original  accounts. 

The  original  accounts  should  be  models  of  the  most  convenient 
farm  bookkeeping  approved  by  farm  management  experts.  These 
should  be  frequently  submitted  to  the  instructor  for  inspection  and 
advice  and  at  regular  intervals  the  necessary  data  should  be 'tran- 
scribed to  the  form  used  in  reporting  labor  and  expense  to  the  school 
The  pupil  should  always  retain  one  copy  for  his  record  book,  one 
copy  should  be  filed  with  the  instructor,  and,  if  required^  one  copy 
used  for  State  inspection  records. 

There  is  much  in  favor  of  the  diary  form  of  original  record.  Besides 
the  labor  and  financial  items  bearing  on  the  project,  there  will  be 
included  a  variety  of  items  of  varying  degrees  of  importance.  This 
information  will  not  all  be  transferred  to  the  account  sheets  or  even 
figure  in  the  final  story  of  the  project,  but,  if  not  forced  upon  the 
boy  by  the  teacher,  may  represent  his  spontaneous  reactions  and  be 
valuable  to  him  personally. 

The  daily  milk  sheet  of  the  dairy  project  should  hang  in  the  milk 
room  or  the  stable,  and  the  egg  and  feed  records  should  be  adjacent 
to  the  place  where  the  eggs  are  gathered  or  the  feed  weighed.  Some 
of  these  items  may  find  their  way  into  the  diary  or  may  be  transferred 
directly  to  the  summary  forms. 

While  other  more  scientific  forms  of  original  record  are  to  be  foimd, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  farmer  neglects  to  use  these  regularly  and 
the  simple  diary  or  ** day-book"  method  is  more  likely  to  be  kept  up.^ 

In  any  case,  the  chief  aim  is  to  get  reliable  data  to  fill  weekly, 
monthly,  or  season  forms  from  which  we  may  determine  profit  and 
loss,  also  progress  or  improvement. 

At  the  close  of  the  project  period  or  of  a  definite  phase  of  the  work 
a  summarized  and  balanced  statement  up  to  that  date  is  necessary. 
The  following  forms  are  suggestive  of  accounts  and  records  to  be  used 
by  the  boy  either  at  home  or  in  reporting  to  the  schools: 

1  See  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  782,  The  Use  of  a  Diary  for  Farm  Accounts. 
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il  project  diary. 
Saturday,  October  5, 1918.    Fair  in  Buerning.    Kain  4  Id  7  p.  n. 


DiJry  P»9jeat: 

OirdofoowffO^..,.,..., ,. 

Otr^o^^u\]L. 

Com  project: 

Hosldiif 

Husldn^  Mred 

Cartiag  com  fodder 

Mf.  James  Inspeoted  projects. 

Stady  biology 

EventDg  trip  to  station  to  meet  Undo  Dan. 


Fioancial  account. 


ililkfold,aS0pMisda,ai«2.M 

P^d  pBan,  hiuldng  1ft  houfa,  at  25  oonis . 


Man. 


Hours. 


4 

4 

2 


MiimtQs. 


30 
30 


88 

46 

48 


-    ■  -    .  If  'II  1' 


Hona. 


Uoprs. 


Minutes. 


Received. 


86.35 


Paid- 


78 


The  Univbrsity  of  the  State  op  New  Yobk,  the  State  Dbpartmbkt  of  Edu- 

CATION,    D1VI9IOM   OP  AGSICUtTURAIi  AlfD   INDUSTRIAL  EdUCVTION. 

EGO  RECORD   op  A  POULTRY  FROiECT. 

From ,  19 — ,  to r— ,  19—. 


Pupil ...»»    School , 

AddfefM Number  of  birds. 

•  Viipiety 


■ » t  f  ( 


SGO   HKCOKD. 


Pate. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug.  i  Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.,.,,,. ,,,,,,,,,, 

t 

2.„„„ „,„,„,,*"•' 

t 

2 , ••,,,.•,•»,-... 

1 

Eto, ,•,•,,,,,,,-.,, 

1 

Total 

! 

1          1 

1 

1 

' 

1      ...J 

pMda'daad 

...... 

...  ...  .  . 

VMHisold 

1 

I^vlaaddttd 

..... • 

. 
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The  UnnvEitsiTT  of  thb  State  or  New  Yoek,  the  State  Dbpabthbnt  of  Ediv 
CATION,  Division  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Education. 

SUMMARY  AND  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  A  POULTRY  PROJECT. 

From ,  19—,  to y  1^. 

Pupil School 

Address Number  of  birds .." 

Variety 


Feed  consumed. 

Cost  of  feed. 

Bggsaold. 

Fowls  sold. 

Labor. 

Mo&fh. 

• 

1  1 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

s 

• 

B 
1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Lte.   lAu. 

$ 

t 

t 

s 

t 

t 

February 

Mwfh.......  . 

April 

k..... 

• 

May 

• 

June 



**«««^ 

July 

August. 

September.... 

October 

' 

Kovember 

, 

Deoember..... 

■ 

******* 

***  *"* 

Total.... 

u  •  »•  •  • 

RATIONS. 


Date. 

■ 

t 

m 

1 

• 

r 

• 

1 

m 

.0 

t 

9 

BO 

1 

Uu. 

Lbt. 

Lbs. 

Lb9, 

JM. 

Xte. 

Lb: 

IJb*. 

IM, 

Lte. 

Lbt. 

Lbt, 

■ 

..•••. 

1 1 

SUMMARY. 


Item. 


Qiarges. 


Oedits. 


Inventory 

lAbor— self,  man,  and  horse. 

Feed 

Utter 

Fowls  dead 

Disinfectants , 

Interest,  depreciation,  etc 

Crates,  boxes 

£ggs  (hatching) 

Chicks 

Cock  erels 

Eggs  (market) 

fowls  (market) 

Net  proQt , 

Total 

Net  profit  per  bird 
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Thb  Texas  Statb  Boabd  for  Vocational  Education,  in  Cooperation  With  the 

Federal  Board  tor  Vocational  Education. 


SUMMARY  OF  LABOR  AND  FINANaAL  STATEMENT. 

(FlU  out  in  duplicate.) 

Of  A Project. 

(Crop.) 


Pupil School 

AddiesB Area  of  crop. 

Variety 


acres. 


Bununary  of  labor. 

Summary  and  financial  statement. 

Hours  of  labor. 

Item. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Price. 

Charges. 

Credits. 

Operation. 

Self. 

Man. 

Horse. 

niMirlTi«r  Ixnd 

Dnininr . .....,,-, 

MaAsurinff  .  ............... 

Plowiuf     ................. 

Twmeint  ................. 

Hanrowioc  ...........^.rr-- 

BoUine      

. . ...... . . 

Seed  Dreoaratioii 

Plantin? ,r»r-, 



WiMrlinff T 

Thinnlny  ...,.-,, 

ftnrftvin^ 

Culti^*atiiu: 

t 

Cuttlnf 

1 

Rhockivur.  ..r-» t 

Htiskinff^  ^^,.. ,... 

PuUiiic 

1 

Dindnf .................... 

Picldlur 

...    '          .  .         :  .   -! 

Oradioff    t..........t 

'                1 

CleAnin?  for  markf^t ........ 

1 

1 

MarketiDcr 

1 

HicfWtlftTKVWIJl  -      

. 

1 



'                     1                                                  '     " 

Total 

1 1 1 

1 
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MassaehuaeUs  pupiTi  approved  ^* financial  statement**  on  potato  projects. 


Date. 


10 

10 
10 

10 

10 
10 


30 
31 
30 

30 
30 
30 


TmiaactloDS— 1014,  fhiftnrfal  statement. 


B£y  tabor @f0.25. 

Other  man  labor @IOJO. 

Horse  labor ^$0.10. 

MiaoeOaDflous 

534  bushels  potatoes. @S0.75. 

332^  bushels  tratatow  (unsorted) &$0M. 

80  bushels  potatoes  (small) @I0.20. 

Net  profit 


Total. 


Hours. 


Man. 


lOM 
169i 


Horse. 


233 


PoUtoes. 


Re- 
ceipts. 


S40.13 
166.25 

16.00 


222.38 


Ex- 
penses. 


141.31 
33.00 
23.10 

111.08 


.12.09 


222.38 


>  Aooompliakment  record. 
(To  be  filled  by  the  instructor.) 


Stadent, Glass,  Freshman. 

Project,  acre  of  com.    S^ool  year,  lOlS-lO. 


Things  learned. 

Date 
approved. 

Skill  acquired. 

Date 
approved. 

rommtinF  fertl)i>er .  r  r .  r .  T  *  T  T  * .  r  r  .^^  -  Tr  T  T  - 

Harvflstiiig  team 

BreakinKsod.  two  horses , 

Jndsinsr seed  com. 

Tfl8tt"gffeed  onm. ^ xT---r »T- 

Oidtbratinc.  corn  Dianter 

Check  row  planting 

Approved  at  close  of  project.    Date 


(Instructor.) 


THB  PROJBCT  BBPOBT. 


At  the  close  of  any  definite  phase  of  the  project  the  pupil  should 
submit  a  statement  of  his  project  work  in  descriptive  or  narrative 
form,  including  methods  used,  problems  encountered,  adherence  to 
or  divergence  from  the  original  plan,  and  this,  with  the  summarized 
labor  and  financial  report,  will  constitute  the  report.  In  the  case  of 
a  final  report  the  parent's  voucher  should  accompany  it,  and  in  each 
case  the  pupil  should  keep  a  copy  of  this  report  for  a  part  of  his 
record.  This  should  include  any  photographs  or  other  material 
pertinent  to  the  record  of  the^  project. 

If  the  project  study  notebook  has  been  properly  kept,  this,  with 
the  accounts  and  the  final  report,  will  make  a  compilation  of  value 
to  the  pupil  in  after  years.  This  aim  must  constantly  be  iii  the 
minds  of  the  instructor  in  respect  to  accounts  and  reports  as  well  as 
project  study  records.  At  the  school  should  be  kept  a  file  of  all 
important  features  of  the  projects,  especially  labor  and  cost  records, 
with  a  complete  photographic  record  of  both  individual  and  class 
work. 
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STTPEBVISION  OF  PBOJBCTS. 

The  cliief  aim  in  supervising  home  projects  is  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  pupil  so  as  to  insure  the  success  of  the  project,  thus  giving 
the  boy  the  best  kind  of  training  in  farming.  One  incidental  but 
rather  important  aim  is  to  secure  the  datja  needed  for  school  records 
and  for  reports  to  the  State  supervisor.  Another  secondary  aim  is 
to  give  assistance  to  adults  in  the  neighborhood  whenever  this  is 
requested  or  to  advise  younger  children  who  carry  on  junior  project 
work.  These  three  aims  may  be  classified  as  instructional,  inspec- 
tion, and  extension  functions  of  such  supervision* 

INSTRUCTION    ON    THE    FIELD. 

Unless  an  instructor  visits  each  project  frequently  a  boy  is  inclined 
to  drift  into  poor  methods,  due  to  the  influence  of  poor  practice 
around  him  or  to  a  misinterpretation  of  directions.  He  also  needs 
the  encouraging  stimulus  which  the  instructor  may  bring.  On  these 
visits  the  instructor  should  ask  the  boy  to  explain  what  he  has  done 
since  the  last  visit,  demonstrating  the  method,  if  need  be.  He 
should  then  look  for  signs  of  harmful  practice,  of  insects,  disease,  or 
other  problems  needing  attentioQ. 

He  should  listen  to  the  boy's  own  version  of  his  difficulties,  sug- 
gesting remedies  or  providing  the  proper  references  to  authorities. 
He  should  inquire  as  to  the  methods  planned  for  the  immediate 
future  and  demonstrate,  if  need  be,  the  proper  way  to  handle  any 
detail.  He  should  make  sure  the  boy  is  not  forming  wrong  habits 
in  handling  tools  or  in  other  manipulation.  Market  conditions  and 
transportation,  special  opportunities,  and  other  current  information 
should  be  brought  to  the  student  and  discussed  in  their  bearing 
on  his  project  or  the  general  interests  of  the  home  farm. 

Before  leaving  the  boy  the  instructor  should  advise  the  boy  very 
carefully  as  to  his  work  in  the  interval  before  the  next  visit.  He 
should  leave  with  the  boy  a  written  memorandum  giving  a  brief 
outline  of  these  instructions  and  should  make  note  of  any  reading 
needed  in  this  connection.  This  memorandum  should  be  one  copy 
of  the  triplicate  blank  mentioned  under  inspection. 

INSPECTION    OF    PROJECTS. 

The  visit  to  the  boy's  project  will  serve  to  check  and  record  the 
fact  that  the  boy  has  done  certain  parts  of  his  project  work  with  a 
certain  degree  of  excellence.  This  corresponds  in  a  way  to  the 
record  made  at  school  of  the  boy's  participation  in  laboratory  or 
recitation  work,  and  the  system  of  crediting  and  ranking  should 
have  some  relation  to  that  used  for  other  school  records. 

If  this  data  is  noted  on  the  memorandum  made  on  the  boy's  project, 
the  soeond  copy  may  be  filed  at  school  as  a  part  of  the  school  record 
and  the  third  may  be  submitted  to  the  State  supervisor. 
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At  the  school  these  blanks  serve  to  show  to  local  officials  the 
supervising  activities  of  the  instractor  and  also  the  progress  of  the 
project  work.  As  a  part  of  the  school  record,  the  blanks  figure  in 
the  final  estimate  of  credit  and  rank  to  be  given  the  student  for  the 
course  in  agriculture. 

The  blanks  sent  to  the  State  supervisor  keep  him  informed  both 
as  to  the  work  of  the  local  instructor  and  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
projects.  With  the  use  of  carbon  paper  these  triplicate  blanks 
should  not  be  burdensome  to  the  instructor.  The  form  here  given 
is  an  adaptation  of  one  which  has  been  used. 


8 


o 

i 

..8. 

p  u 
>  o 


a* 
o 


Date, y  191...    Hour , M. 

Fboject: 


Memo.: 


School: 


Agricultural  instructor: 


Diagram  of  local  inspection  memorandum  blank.     Exact  size  of  slip  when  detached 
from  stub,  4  by  6  inches,  to  fit  stock  filing  case  and  index  tab  cards. ^ 

REPORTS   FOR   THE    STATE    SUPERVISOR. 

At  regular  intervals,  weekly  or  monthly,  the  instructor  should 
submit  a  statement  of  all  his  activities,  supervisory,  extension  or 
otherwise,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  uniform  blank  for  this  pup- 


1  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  72  (1916),  Information  relating  to  the  Establishment 
■nd  Administration  of  County  Apicultural  Schools  and  Agricultural  Departments,  p.  59. 
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pose.  One  copy  of  this  should  be  sent  to  the  State  supervisor  and 
one  should  be  filed  at  the  school  for  reference.  It  is  well  that  local 
school  officials  should  review  all  the  blanks  and  other  records. 

PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT. 

Name  of  vocational  school:  Lincoln  County  High  School. 
Location:  West  Chesterfield. 
Vocational  school  year:  1918-19.    Term:  Spring. 
Class  year:  Second.    Number  in  class:  15  boys. 

Subject  matter  planned:  Field  crops,  with  special  emphasis  on  grains  and  crop  rota- 
tions. 


Name  of  student. 


James  Ray. 
Etc 


Age. 


19 


Size  of 
form. 


160  acres. 


Distance 

fr^m 

school. 


Similes. 


Probable  project. 


1  acre  coin  followed  by  wheat. 


Approved: 


(Instructor  in  agriculture.) 


(Director  of  school.) 


Date  submitted 

Date  accepted , 
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The  Texas  3tate  Board  for  Vocation ai*  Education  In  Cooperation  with  thb 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

FLAN  for  summer  WORK   OF  TEACHERS   OF  VOCATIONAL  AOBICULTUBB. 

(FUl  out  in  triplicate.) 

The  plans  for  vocational  agriculture  in  Texas  under  the  Smith-Hughea  law,  pub- 
lished in  Bulletin  68  of  the  Department  of  Education,  provides  as  follows:  *'Ali 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  must  be  employed  on  a  twelve-month  basis  *  *  *. 
The  supervisor  in  charge  shall  visit  each  project  at  least  once  a  month  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  and  giving  such  advice  and  assistance  as  may  be  necessary." 

To  the  State  and  Federal  boards  for  vocational  educaiion: 

Gentlemen:  The  bi^ard  of  trustees  of school  has  a  contract  with 

teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  for  the  year ,  19. .,  to ,  19. .,  and  sub- 
mits the  following  outline  of  supervisory  services  to  be  required  of  said  teacher  during 
the  summer  ofl9 


Etc. 


Approved: 


(President.) 
(Seoiretary.) 


(State  director  of  ▼ooatianal  afoicottore.) 


( Nonto  of  school.)                                        (Teacher  of  vucational  agricoltare.) 

Name  of  pupil. 

Age. 

Agricultural  subjects  studied. 

Scope  and  variety  of  home 
project. 

■ 

Etc 

The  Texas  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  Cooperation  with  the 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

monthly  report  of  teacher  of  vocational  aqriculturb  to  the  state  and 

federal  boards  for  vocational  education. 

(Fill  out  in  tripUcate.) 

Gentlemen:  The  following  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  vocational  agricultural 

work  done  in  this  school  during  the  months  of ,  19. .. 

(Signed) 

(Teadier  of  vocational  as^icultare.) 
Approved: 

(State  diroctor  of  vocational  a^icoltuie.) 
Suggestions: 

1.  Make  the  statement  of  the  lesson  specific  in  order  that  the  scope  of  the  work  for 
each  day  may  be  clearly  defined. 

2.  Under  "Method"  indicate— 

(a)  Recitations,  lectures,  and  other  exercises  in  which  materials,  apparatus, 

and  equipment  are  not  used — ^Rec 
(h)  Supervised  study— S.  8. 
(c)  Reports— Rep. 
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{d)  Individuftl  or  group  labormtoiy  activities  in  which  materials,  apparatus,  or 
equipment  are  used  by  individual  pupils  or  small  groups  of  pupils — Lab. 

(e)  Demonstrations  by  the  teacher  or  other  individuals  in  which  materials, 
apparatus,  and  equipment  are  used — Dem. 

(/)  Field  work—Field. 

(g)  When  the  period  is  divided  between  the  above  methods,  indicate  the  ap- 
proximate time  ratio,  for  example — 

1  2 

Roc.    Dem. 

3.  Make  references  specific  and  list  only  the  more  important  ones.    When  referring 
to  the  text,  give  the  name  at  least  one  each  month. 


Date. 

Losaon. 

Pages  In  textbook. 

Etc 

Method. 

'Refemces. 

Etc 

Th«  Univbrsity  of  the  Statb  of  New  York,  The  State   Department  of 
Education,  Division  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Education. 

final  statement  of  home  projects. 

John  H.  FiNLEY, 

President  of  ike  University y  Albany ^  JV.  Y, 

The  following  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  home  project  work  done  under  the 

supervision  of ,  teacher  of  agriculture  in acbocJ  during  the  year 

19    -19         There  is  on  record  in  this  school  a  detailed  accoimt  of  each  project, 

including  all  data  and  siunmary  of  the  work  done  by  the  teacher  of  agriculttire. 

,  Principal, 

Approved: 


Specialist  In  Agricultural  Educatkn 


Name  of  school Teacher  of  agriculture. 


Afe. 

Agricul- 
tural 

subjects 

studied 
during 

current 
school 
year. 

Title  of 

home 

project. 

Scope  of 

home 

prolea. 

Total 
charges. 

TDUl 

credits. 

Pupirs  project  income. 

Actual 

hours 

devoted 

to 
project. 

Num- 

Name  of 
pui»fl. 

Net 

profit. 

Paid 
self  for 
labor 

Total. 

beroC 

times 

teacher 

visited 

project 

^ 

Etc 
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Report  of  Harwick  Agricultural  Sdiool,^  Harmch^  Mass.,  1914, 


Name. 


H.Atkins... 
H.  Bearse. . . 
8.  Gaboon... 

W.Clark 

O.  Nickerson 
E.  Newcornb 
H.Hopkins.. 

R.  Lopos 

J.  Ramos 

R.  Wiinams.. 


Age. 


18 
20 
17 
17 
18 
15 
15 
14 
14 
16 


Project 


i-acre  garden,  few  hans 
f -acre  garden,  27  hens . , 
^-acre  garden,  20  hens. 

Garden , 

Garden,  65  hens , 

i-acre  garden 

i-acre  garden,  20  hens. . 

jV^cre  garden 

(acre  garden 

Garden— hens 


Net 
profit. 


Labor. 


1147.73 

237.62 

100.84 

•    97.36 

473.01 

44.73 

172. 3D 

24.13 

33.13 

611.98 


■ 


123.50 
53.35 


2,036.08 


Ot.her 
earn- 
ings. 


S182.60 

337.06 

147.40 

81.00 

228.00 

137. 10 

19.65 

59.20 

37.05 

177.00 


TotaL 


1353.83 
628.03 
348.24 
178.36 
701.01 
181.83 
192.04 
83.33 
72.13 
788.98 


3,427.81 


t  A  financial  summary  far  the  State  supervisor. 
EXTENSION   PHASES   OF   SUPERVISION!. 

In  the  absence  of  a  definite  agreement,  the  instructor  should  avoid 
entering  the  field  of  the  county  agent.  It  wiU,  however,  be  impos- 
sible to  visit  the  boy's  home  farm  without  frequently  being  called 
upon  to  assist  the  parents  and  even  the  neighbors.  He  must  also 
participate  in  public  affairs  as  do  other  teachers,  and  the  junior 
project  workers  of  the  school  will  look  to  him  for  advice.  His  dis- 
cretion should  decide  whether  a  matter  is  within  his  jurisdiction 
or  not. 

It  will  frequently  occur  that  the  projects  are  widely  scattered  and 
at  the  same  time  the  county  agent's  work  is  scattered  to  such  an 
extent  that  by  cooperation  the  boys  may  be  visited  more  frequently 
at  their  homes  and  the  farmers  may  receive  more  prompt  attention. 
Any  such  agreement  should  be  reported  to  the  State  supervisor  and 
these  extension  activities  should  be  reported  on  the  monthly  blank. 
In  no  case,  however,  should  the  teacher  fail  to  visit  any  boy  occa- 
sionally because  the  county  agent  may  have  visited  the  boy  under 
the  agreement. 

Whenever  the  area  to  be  covered  by  the  instructor  is  fairly  small, 
he  should  not  give  up  any  of  his  visits  to  his  boys,  but  he  may  within 
that  limited  area  carry  on  certain  extension  work  under  an  agree- 
ment. The  memorandum  between  the  States  Relations  Service  and 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  on  this  point  is  added 
to  this  bulletin  as  a  supplement. 

It  is  frequently  possible  for  the  county  agent  and  the  instructor  in 
agriculture  to  unite  in  staging  a  demonstration  related  to  some  proj- 
ect work  and  often  on  the  farm  of  one  of  the  boys.  Spraying, 
pruning,  poultry  killing,  and  marketing  are  among  the  demonstra- 
tions which  have  been  handled  in  this  way. 
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MBMOB ANDT7M  ON  IN8TBTJCTION  IN  AaBIOTTLTTTBB  IN  VOCATION AI* 
SCHOOLS  AND  EXTENSION  WOBK  IN  AGBICULTXTBE. 

In  order  that  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  administration  of 
agricultural  extension  work  and  those  who  are  concerned  with  thq 
administration  of  vocational  agricultural  instruction  may  cooperate 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  securing  for  this  country  an  effective 
system  of  agriculture,  the  following  statements  are  made. 

EXTENSION  WOBK  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation 
with  the  land-grant  colleges,  has  organized  an  agricultural  extension 
system  which  extends  throughout  the  United  States.  This  has 
been  done  in  accordance  with  a  series  of  acts  of  Congress  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  sjch  work  and  making  appropriations  therefor. 
This  extension  work  consists  of  practical  demonstrations,  and  the 
dissemination  of  information  among  men,  women,  and  children 
through  the  personal  work  of  county  agents,  home  demonstration 
agents,  boys'  and  girls'  club  workers,  and  others.  This  work  covers 
the  various  branches  of  agriculture  and  home  economics,  including 
marketing  and  rural  organization.  It  is  supplemented  by  the  wide- 
spread distribution  of  pubhcations  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  experiment  stations,  the  agricultural  colleges, 
and  State  departments  of  agriculture.  The  instruction  and  informa- 
tion used  in  this  system  of  popular  education  is  based  chiefly  on  the 
work  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State 
agricultural  colleges,  and  the  experiment  stations. 

This  extension  work  is  not  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  but 
deals  with  problems  of  practice  and  business  on  the  farm,  in  the 
home,  or  iA  the  rural  community.  This  is  expressed  in  the  following 
quotation  from  the  Smith-Lever  Act:  ''To  aid  in  diffusing  among 
Uie  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and  practical  information  on 
subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  home  economics  and  to  en- 
courage the  application  of  the  same." 

As  the  extension  system  becomes  general  and  settles  down  in  any 
community,  it  deals  more  and  more  with  special  problems  of  the 
farm  and  rural  community  rather  than  with  the  details  of  practice 
with  which  the  farming  people  are  generally  familiar.  Backed  by 
the  research  system  of  agricultural  colleges  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  it  brings  to  the  people  the  new  things 
which  have  been  found  worthy  of  broad  trial  in  actual  practice.  • 

VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL   INSTRUCTION. 

The  creation  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and 
a  State  board  for  vocational  education  in  each  State,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  of  the  sixty-fourth  Congrees,  approved  February  23, 
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1917,  makes  possible  a  Nation-wide  organization  for  the  administra- 
tion of  vocational  education.  The  act  carries  an  appropriation  for 
salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricultural  sub- 
jects. The  money  so  appropriated  is  to  reimburse  schools  for  ex- 
penditures for  salaries  of  teachers  to  carry  on  instruction  in  voca- 
tional agiiculture  or  for  the  salaries  of  supervisors  of  such  instruction. 

Certain  standards  must  be  set  up  by  the  State  board  and  approved 
by  the  Federal  board  for  schools  in  which  these  Federal  funds  are 
to  be  used.  These  standards  include  qualifications  of  teachers, 
minimum  amount  for  maintenance^  the  minimum  plant  and  equip- 
ment, and  courses  of  study.  In  case  any  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used 
for  salaries  of  supervisors  or  directors,  a  plan  of  supervision  for  the 
State  must  be  set  up  by  the  State  board  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  board. 

This  act  makes  provision  then  for  a  course  of  systematic  instruction 
in  agriculture  carried  on  in  schools  and  classes  under  a  definite  plan 
of  cooperation  between  a  State  board  and  the  Federal  board.  This 
systematic  instruction  in  agriculture,  however,  under  the  terms  of 
the  act  must  in  every  case  include  at  least  six  months  of  supervised 
practical  work. 

RELATIONSHIPS. 

In  many  counties  of  the  various  States  there  will  be  the  cooperative 
agricidtural  extension  system  conducted  by  the  State  agricultural 
college  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  county  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Extension  Act  and  under  other  Federal  and  State  legislation.  There 
will  also  be  vocational  agricultural  instruction  carried  on  by  the 
State  board  for  vocational  education  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  county  or  the  l<5cal  school 
district  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Both  the 
extension  service  and  the  vocational  instruction  will  deal  with  both 
adults  and  children. 

In  each  State  there  is  a  State  director  of  agricultural  extension 
service  and  an  executive  officer  of  the  State  board  for  vocational 
education.  It  is  suggested  that  these  two  officials  determine  upon 
a  plan  of  cooperation  for  the  State  based  upon  the  following  general 
policies  or  principles: 

1.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  all  agricultural  extension  work 
should  be  administered  by  those  in  charge  of  extension  activities  in 
the  State  and  that  all  vocational  educational  in  agriculture  should  be 
administered  by  those  in  charge  of  the  vocational  schools  of  the  State. 

2.  That  all  extension  work  with  adults  done  by  teachers  in  voca- 
tional schools  be  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  extension  systom 
for  the  State,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  agent  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  extension  work  in  the  county. 
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3.  That  in  counties  having  vocational  schools  of  agriculture  the 
extension  service  will  conduct  its  extension  work  in  agriculture  with 
children  chiefly  through  the  organization  of  clubs  for  the  carrying  on 
of  definite  pieces  of  work  for  the  iniprovemcnt  of  agricultural  prac- 
tice. The  practical  agricultural  work  of  the  schools  will  chiefly  con- 
sist of  home  project  work  by  the  students  as  a  part  of  the  systematic 
practical  instruction  provided  for  in  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  It  is 
advised  that  in  such  counties  a  cooperative  agreement  be  made 
between  the  extension  authorities  and  the  school  authorities  whereby 
it  will  be  arranged  for  the  teachers  of  agriculture  to  take  part  in  the 
extension  activities  with  the  children  within  the  territory  of  the  school 
and  that  such  territory  be  set  forth  in  the  agreement. 

4.  That  in  every  case  care  be  taken  to  see  that  work  which  is  sup- 
ported by  Federal  funds  under  any  of  the  aforementioned  acts  w^ 
not  in  any  way  duplicate  or  overlap  work  being  carried  on  in  that 
same  community  when  that  work  is  supported  in  any  part  from 
another  Federal  fcmd. 

Approved  February  16,  1918,  by  joint  committee  of  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 


TYPICAL  PITBLICATIONS  DEALING  WITH  THE  TEACHING 
OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  INVOLVING  THE  HOME  PROJECT 
METHOD. 

Agricultural  Education  in  Focondary  Schools,  L.  S.  Hawkins  (Univ.  State  N.Y.  Bui, 

624  (1916),  pp.  87,  pis.  29,  fig.  1^. 
Courses  in  Agriculture  on  tha  Home  Project  Basis  (Indiana  Bd.  Ed.,  Ed.  Bui.  27  (1917), 

pp.  395,  fig.  1). 
Super\'ifl<'d  Home  Project  Work,  Z.  M.  Smith  (Indiana  Bd.  Ed.,  Ed.  Bui.  19  (1917), 

pp.  44,  figs.  24). 
Agricultural  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools  (U.  S.  Bur.  Ed.  Bui.,  1913,  No.  14 

(miole  No.  522)  ). 
The  Massachusetts  Home  Project  Plan  of  Vocational  Agricultural  Education,  R.  W. 

Stimson  (IT.  S.  Bur.  Ed.  Bui.,  1914,  No.  8  (Wliole  No.  579),  pp.  104,  pis.  6). 
Agricultural  Teaching  (U.  S.  Bur.  Ed.  Bui.,  1914,  No.  27  (Whole  No.  601),  pp.  87). 
The  Home  Project  as  the  Center  vs.  the  Home  Project  as  the  Outgrowth  of  Agricul- 
tural Instruction,  C.  G.  Selvig  (Nat.  Soc.  Prom.  Indus.  Ed.  Bui.  22  (1916),  pp. 

30e-311). 
Plana  and  Records  of  Home  Project  Instruction,  L.  S.  Hawkins  (Nat.  Soc.  Prom. 

Indus.  Ed.  Bui.  22  (1916),  pp.  312-324). 

Home  Projects  in  Agriculture  for  Michigan  High  Schools  and  School  Credits,  W.  H. 

French  (Mich.  Agr.  Col.,  Dcpt.  Agr.  Bui.  17  (1916),  pp.  15,  fig.  1). 
Agricultural  Project  Study,  R.  W.  Stimson  (Bui.  Bd.  Ed.  Mass.,  1912,  No.  4'(Wholo 

No.  8),  pp.  38). 
Project  Study  Outlines  for  Vegetable  Growing  (Bui.  Bd.  Ed.  Mass.,  1913,  No.  9  (Whole 

No.  28),  pp.  127). 
Information  Relating  to  the  Establishment  and  Administration  of  County  Agricul- 
tural Schools  and  Agricultural  Departmei^ts  (Bui.  Bd.  Ed.  Maas.,  1916,  No.  23 

(A\Tiole  No.  72),  pp.  80). 
Practical  Agriculture  in  Texas  Schools  Tlirough  School,  Home,  and  Community,  J.  D. 

Blackwell  (Agr.  and  Mech.  Col.  Tex.  Ext.  Serv.  Bui.  37  (1917),  pp.  95,  figs.  19). 
Agriculture  in  the  High  School:  A  Manual  for  the  High  Schools  of  Wisconsin,  H.N. 

Goddard  and  J.  A.  James  (Madison,  Wis.:  Dept.  Pub.  Instr.,  1917,  pp.  191, 

figs.  24). 
A  Study  of  Organization  and  Method  of  the  Course  of  Study  in  Agriculture  in  Second- 
ary Schools,  T.  H.  Eaton  (Teachers'  Col.,  Columbia  Univ.,  Contributions  to  Ed., 

No.  86  (1917),  pp.  183). 
Home  Projects  in  Secondary  Courses  in  Agriculture,  H.  P.  Barrows  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 

Bui.  346  (1916),  pp.  20). 
School  Oedit  for  Home  Practice  in  Agriculture,  F.  E.  Heald  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui. 

385  (1916),  pp.  27). 
The  Use  of  lAnd  in  Teaching  Agriculture  in  Secondary  Schools,  E.  Merritt  (U.  S. 

Dcpt.  Agr.  Bui.  213  (1915),  pp.  12). 
The  Means  and  Methods  of  Agricultural  Education  [in  the  United  States  and  Ckinada], 

A.  H.  I^ake  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1915,  pp.  xxin-|-273,  pie.  13,  fig.  1). 
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FOREWORD. 

The  department  store  presents  the  same  general  problems  in  the 
proper  selection,  training,  and  promotion  of  its  working  force  as  do 
all  other  lines  of  business.  Employers  everywhere  are  coming  to  see 
that  as  a  sound  business  procedure  the  careful  conservation  of 
employees  is  not  only  necessarybut  the  wisest  of  all  business  policies. 

Experience  sh^  "s  that .succers  in  the  handling  of  a  working  force 
depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  these  steps  are  taken  effectively: 
There  must  be  a  careful  selection  of  prospective  employees  for 
entrance  upon  occupations.  They  must  be  inducted  into  the  work 
under  careful  supervision  and  direction.  Some  scheme  of  training 
must  be  provided,  either  before  their  entrance  upon  the  work  or  soon 
after  they  have  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  busi- 
ness. In  some  way  a  system  needs  to  be  establised  by  which  the 
progress  and  efficiency  of  those  employees  may  be  ascertained  in 
order  to  make  adjustments  in  employment,  reward  superior  work, 
and  retain  and  promote  those  who  are  capable  of  more  responsible 
duties. 

Throughout  the  country  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  sys- 
tems of  testing,  instructing,  and  rewarding  employees,  so  as  to  secure 
good  work  and  loyal  service.  The  author  of  this  bulletin  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  preparation  of  young  peojjle  for  retail  selling  in 
department  stores  and  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  such  train- 
ing. Necessarily,  her  inve^stigations  and  her  experience  in  conduct- 
ing training  classes  has  brought  her  work  into  close  touch,  not  only 
with  the  training  of  employees,  but  with  all  the  other  factors  in- 
volved in  the  preparation,  selection,  retention,  and  promotion  of  a  re- 
tail selling  force,  all  of  which  are  discussed  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  bv  the  bulletin. 

The  author  of  the  bulletin  is  Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince,  head  of 
*'  The  Prince  School  of  Education  for  Store  Service,"'  Boston.  Ac- 
knowledgment is  made  of  the  valuable  assistance  of  Miss  Isaljel 
Craig  Bacon  and  Miss  Helen  Rich  Norton  who  cooperated  with  Mrs. 
Prince  in  the  preparation  of  the  material.  It  represents  the  ripened 
txperience  of  almost  two  decades  of  effort  in  training  for  retail  sales- 
mansliip,  which  has  met  with  the  hearty  appreciation  of  large  num- 
bers of  merchants  throughout  the  United  States,  and  of  educators 
generally. 
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Readers  will  find  in  the  bulletin  information  and  suggestions  with 
regard  to  methods  of  training  for  retail  selling,  an  inspiring  descrip- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  employment  for  an  important  service  with 
good  returns,  and  convincing  data  with  regard  to  the  ways  in  which 
training  can  be  made  the  core  of  a  wise  scheme  of  selecting,  prepar- 
ing, retaining,  and  promoting  ambitious  young  people  in  a  line  of 
service  and  employment  which  affords  large, possibilities. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  ways  in  which  the  public 
schools  of  a  community,  particularly  the  high  school,  may  cooperate 
with  stores  in  the  preparation  of  promising  young  people  for  retail 
selling  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  lines  of  commercial  employment. 

C.  A.  Prosser, 

Director* 
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IKTBODUCTION. 

This  bulletin  deals  with  that  type  of  commercial  ediication  which 
has  to  do  with  training  young  people  for  the  vocation  of  retail  soiling. 
It  describes  the  great  necessity  for  this  kind  of  training,  sets  forth  a 
definite  plan  for  its  development  in  retail  centers,  and  provides  for 
the  special  training  of  teachers  necessary  to  carry  on  this  work. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  cover  training  for  what  may  be  called 
"outside  selling,*'  but  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  to  deal  with  this  phase  of  salesmanship  in  a 
subsequent  bulletin.  The  following  subjects  also  are  among  those 
that  may  be  taken  up  in  later  publications:  Training  for  clerical, 
accounting,  stenographic,  and  machine-operating  commercial  service ; 
the  organization  and  conduct  of  evening-schoc)l  commercial  courses; 
and  various  types  of  part-time  instruction  for  vocations  connected 
with  the  distributive  side  of  business. 

The  latest  figures  on  the  subject  show  that  many  more  people  are 
engaged  in  the  retail  selling  occupations  than  are  engaged  in  the 
office  end  of  the  business.  For  many  years  office  workers  have  been 
successfully  trained  by  public  and  private  schools,  but  it  is  only 
recently  and  in  a  relatively  few  cities  that  any  systematic  training 
for  retail  selling  has  been  attempted. 

The  eJ^perimental  work  done  in  Boston  was  the  forerunner  of  a 
nation-wide  movement  to  secure  for  other  cities  the  kind  of  training 
that  has  proved  so  helpful  to  the  Boston  merchants.  Education  of 
thikse  already  engaged  in  retail  selling  was  all  that  was  contemplated 
at  the  outset,  but  the  success  of  efforts  in  this  direction  soon  led  to  the 
establishnrent  of  cooperative  courses  in  high  schools  for  the  training 
of  yoiuig  people  for  service  in  retail  business.^ 

In  this  bulletin,  for  the  firfit  time,  full  information  regarding  the 
organization  and  oo&duct  of  such  courses  as  a  part  oi  the  work  of  a 
well-organized  commercial  department  is  made  available  for  all 
sdKK)!  authorities  who  wish  to  meet  the  great  demand  for  such 
training  that  has  developed  during  the  past  few  years. 

^  See  Department  Store  Education*  by  Helen  Rich  Norton,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 
bulletin  imi.  Mo.  t». 
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PIJBPOSES  OF  THE  BtTLLETIN. 

Stated  briefly,  the  main  purposes  of  this  bulletin  are  to  make  avail- 
able for  the  entire  country  information  that  wiU  enable  boards  of 
education  and  merchants  to  establish  courses  of  study  in  high  schools 
jnid  stores  for  the  training  of  young  people  for  the  retail  selling  voca- 
tion; to  point  out  the  need  for  teacher-training  courses  for  this  type 
of  education,  and  to  give  a  definite  plan  for  the  establishment  of  such 
courses;  and  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  part-time  courses  in  retail 
selling  and  merchandise  for  those  who  have  already  become  identified 
with  the  retail  business  with  inadequate  training  for  their  life  work. 
Incidentally  the  bulletin  will  indicate  to  pupils  and  parents  the  op- 
portunities that  are  open  to  trained  sales  people. 

In  issuing  this  bulletin  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion hopes  not  only  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  establishment  of  retail 
selling  courses  in  the  high  schools  of  tlie  country,  but  to  give  personal 
aid  to  those  school  authorities  who,  seeing  the  need  for  such  courses, 
call  for  help  in  their  organization  and  operation. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  interested  in  this 
important  educational  movement  and  through  them  and  local  retail 
organizations  the  Federal  Board  is  in  a  position  to  reach  local  stores 
in  many  communities  and  secure  the  necessary  cooperation  of  influ- 
tntial  retail  merchants. 

Any  school  board  that  wishes  to  organize  a  course  of  training  for 
retail  selling  is  invited  to  call  upon  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  for  any  help  that  may  be  desired.  It  is  hoped  that 
many  cities  will  accept  this  invitation,  and  thus  meet  the  needs  of  a 
large  group  of  commercial  workers  for  whom  ho  adequate  training 
has  been  given  in  the  past. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   RETAIL   SELLING   COURSES   IN  .PTTBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

It  is  significant  that  the  experimental  salesmanship  school  in 
Boston,  when  still  in  its  pioneer  days,  won  the  support  of  merchants 
and  later  led  to  the  extension  of  the  work  to  the  public  schools.  Not 
only  in  Boston  but  in  many  other  cities  where  similar  courses  have 
bi'cn  started  it  has  been  the  merchants  who  have  taken  the  lead.  It 
was  their  demand  for  teachers  to  have  the  direction  of  educational 
work  in  their  stores  that  led  to  the  organization  of  teachers'  training 
classes.  Even  before  the  State  introduced  continuation  schools  the 
various  merchants  were  willing  and  glad  to  give  the  time  for  educa- 
tion in  stores  to  as  many  classes  as  could  be  handled  by  the  number 
of  trained  teachers  available. 

The  high  school,  as  we  all  know,  was  first  established  to  give  prepa- 
ration for  college  to  boys.    Later  girls  were  admitted,  and  about 
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30  years  ago  commercial  courses  were  introduced.  Many  pupils  left 
and  are  still  leaving  the  grades  because  of  their  interest  in  something 
to  do.  We  must  admit  that  the  high-school  course,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  commercial  course,  has  been  arranged  largely  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  going  to  college*.  The  conmiercial  course  of 
the  past  has  usually  meant  preparation  for  oflSce  work.  Slowly  but 
surely,  especially  since  the  surveys  made  by  the  National  Society  for 
Vocational  Education  were  published,  leaders  in  this  field  have  come 
to  recognize  that  training  for  retail  selling  must  be  included  if  we 
are  going  to  fit  our  education  to  the  needs  of  our  boys  and  girls 
instead  of  insisting  that  all  must  fit  into  the  courses  outlined  some 
years  ago. 

In  the  large  cities,  especially  in  the  last  25  years,  department  stores 
have  developed.  Later  many  specialty  stores,  shoe  stores,  grocery 
stores,  ready-to-weaf*  clothing  stores  for  men,  women,  and  children 
have  been  added. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  boys  and  girls  who  left  school  to  go  into 
some  wage-earning  industry  have  drifted  into  any  occupation  to 
which  they  were  led  by  chance;  and  in  large  cities,  not  primarily 
manufacturing  cities,  reports  show  that  more  have  gone  into  stores 
than  into  any  other  occupation.  A  larger  percentage  of  boys  and 
girls  from  commercial  courses  are  in  selling  positions  than  are  in 
office  positions;  yet  all  these  schools  offer  preparation  for  office  posi- 
tions but  not  for  selling  positions. 

Enough  has  already  been  done  to  demonstrate  that  courses  in  retail 
selling  have  educational  value  comparable  with  any  other  hi^- 
school  course,  especially  when  the  practice  work  in  stores  is  a  re- 
quired part  of  the  work.  The  stores  are  the  laboratory  and  furnish 
untold  opportunity  for  an  understanding  of  business ;  and  the  school, 
with  a  properly  trained  teacher,  teaches,  advises,  and  directs  these 
boys  and  girls  not  merely  how  to  get  positions  but  how  to  hold  them 
when  fiecured. 

Preparation  for  retail  selling  is  giving  this  occupation  the  status 
it  should  have,  and  is  helping  to  remove  the  prejudice  against  it  on 
the  part  of  parents,  educators,  and  pupils.  It  is  not  strange  that 
those  who  are  uninitiated  in  the  progressive  methods  of  stores 
to-day  should  have  to  be  convinced  that  training  for  retail  selling  is 
not  only  a  legitimate  course  for  high  schools  but  that  it  is  also  a 
valuable  educative  course  for  training  young  people,  who  will  be 
the  customers  of  the  future,  to  be  intelligent,  discriminating  purchas- 
ing agents  for  themselves  and  their  homes. 

NEED  FOB  TBAININQ  FOB  BETAIL  SELLING. 

In  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  resources,  merchants  are 
realizing  that  some  scientific  analysis  of  the  business  of  selling  is 
81880'— 18 2 
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quite  as  important  as  is  the  scientific  analysis  of  the  problems  of 
production  and  manufacture. 

The  retailer's  function  is  to  provide  mercliandise  that  is  wanted, 
at  the  time  it  is  needed,  at  a  price  that  seems  fair  to  the  customer. 
Our  retail  stores  are  the  great  service  centers  for  *the  consuming 
public,  which  demands  an  increasingly  high  grade  of  service. 

We  have  many  types  of  stores  and  methods  of  retail  distribution : 
First,  those  that  come  in  direct  contact  with  customers,  such  as  de- 
partment stores,  specialty  shops,  dry  goods,  grocery  stores,  etc. ;  sec- 
ond, those  that  come  in  indirect  contact  with  customers,  such  as  mail- 
order houses,  telephone  shopping  houses,  etc. 

The  retailer  usually  decides  upon  the  part  of  the  community  which 
he  wishes  to  serve,  locates  his  store,  and  regulates  his  merchandise 
accordingly.  He  consistently  tries  to  serve  his  patrons,  whether  it  b^ 
in  the  small  field,  in  the  community  field  of  a  larger  city,  in  the  whole 
city,  or  in  the  city  and  its  environs. 

In  the  past,  whatever  his  field,  the  merchant  has  spent  n^ost  of  his 
energy  on  the  merchandise  side  of  his  business.  The  large  depart- 
ment stores  have  developed  very  quickly.  With  the  competition  of 
later  years,  more  attention  has  had  to  be  given  to  methods  of  doing 
business.  As  the  margin  of  profit  has  continued  to  decrease,  the  mer- 
chant has  been  more  inclined  to  improve  these  methods,  and  this  has 
led  to  special  study  of  organization  and  an  awakening  to  the  great 
importance  of  the  personnel. 

Progress  in  retailing  has  been  retarded  because  of  lack  of  attention 
to  proper  organization.  Any  study  of  the  organization  of  a  depart- 
ment store  must  show  the  important  place  which  the  sales  people 
occupy.  Too  often  the  merchants  themselves  and  the  public  think 
of  the  executives  as  being  the  all-important  part  of  the  organization 
and  wholly  underestimate  the  importance  of  the  sales  force. 

A  well-known  authority  on  matters  of  organization  has  said :  ^A 
whole  department  store  is  nothing  but  each  individual  sales  person 
in  front  of  the  merchandise,  with  one  particular  piece  of  merchandise 
in  her  hand,  discussing  it  with  the  customer.  Every  other  activity 
of  the  store  is  legitimate  in  so  far  as  it  centers  at  that  point  and 
illegitimate  in  so  far  as  it  does  not."  Thb  high  conception  of  her 
calling  is  an  inspiration  to  the  sales  person  and  gives  h^  some  idea 
of  responsibility  and  her  relation  to  all  the  other  workers. 

BEDTTGING  THE  LABOB  TUBNOVEB. 

Since  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  in  the  past  to  the  personnel, 
the  employing  of  the  right  people  has  been  given  very  little  consider- 
ation. More  and  more  progressive  employers  everywhere  are  doming 
to  realize  that  right  selection  is  the  first  essential  in  building  up  an 
efficient,  permanent  organization. 
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The  table  on  nfixt  page  will  show  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  labor 
turnover  of  &ne  of  the  leading  stores  in  the  oountry. 

Some  merchants  do  not  like  to  face  such  facts  and  try  to  deceiTe 
themselves  as  to  the  true  conditions;  but  it  is  encouraging  that  more 
and  more  thej,  too,  want  to  know  things  as  tbej  are,  even  if  the 
truth  be  unpleasant.  This  study  of  the  labor  tnmover  in  a  largo 
department  store  reveak  something  that  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to 
the  store.  It  shows  the  turnover  to  be  100  per  cent  in  one  year; 
that  is,  as  many  employees  left  in  one  year  as  there  are  people 
employed  normalfy  in  that  store.  Until  this  study  was  made  no  one 
would  have  believed  snch  a  statement.  It  led  the  management  to 
serious  consideration  of  the  conditions,  with  the  following  results: 

First,  a  plan  for  the  more  careful  selection  of  employees  was  put 
into  operati<» ;  sec<md,  training  courses  with  careful  follow-up  work 
for  employees  were  organized;  third,  an  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  employee  of  promotional  possibilities  was  assured  through 
careful  educaticmal  wcNrk;  fourth,  by  an  interview  every  ^ideavor 
was  made  to  adjust  all  difficulties,  if  employee  wished  to  leave. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  largest  number  of  people  left  that 
store  without  giving  reasons.  This  excessive,  but  not  uncommon,  labor 
turnover  was  a  financial  and  eccmomic  waste  beyc»id  c^miputation. 
^  Another  store,  which  gives  training  to  new  people,  has  made  » 
careful  study  of  this  problem  and  has  shown  that  each  new  sales 
person  costs  a  store  $200.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  conservative  figure. 
Beckoning  on  this  basis,  with  a  turnover  of  100  per  cent,  will  dearly 
demonstrate  the  econcHny,  to  say  nothing  of  the  efficiency,  of  a  well- 
selected  force. 

The  appalling  economic  waste  caused  by  the  enormous  labor 
turnover  in  our  retail  establishments  will  be  eliminated  only  through 
the  working  out  of  plans  which  will  make  for  permanency  in 
organization.  This  has  brought  merchants  to  realize  the  need  for  a 
higher  grade  of  employee,  a  well-defined  classifieatioa  of  positions, 
a  definite  promotional  plan,  and  a  proper  recognition  of  service  by 
a  satisfactory  wage  scale.  There  is  no  better  asset  to  a  businGs^s 
concern  than  a  group  of  loyal,  happy,  ^icient  workers. 

In  the  belief  that  no  such  perman«it  force  can  be  built  up  and 
maintained  without  adequate  training  facilities  the  merchant  has 
become  interested  in  training  courses  which  will  prepare  boys  and 
girls  for  st<^e  work.  He  not  only  welcomes  the  organization  of 
high-school  retail  selling  courses  that  mean  a  better  type  of  beginner, 
but  also  for  the  development  of  material  within  the  organization, 
he  has  established  departments  of  education  and  training  in  his 
store.  He  has  gladly  cooperated  in  the  organization  of  part-time 
classes  for  older  woiicers  in  schools  outside  the  store. 
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WAGES. 

Competition  with  other  lines  of  industry,  the  high  cost  of  living, 
and  many  local  causes  are  bringing  about  a  study  of  the  problem 
with  readjustment  of  wages.  Some  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the 
country  who  have  been  studying  this  problem  and  have  anticipated 
this  have  already  raised  wages,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  centers 
State  legislation  has  established  a  minimum  wage  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  old  wage.  Commissions,  bonuses,  and  automatic  in- 
creases are  some  of  the  various  ways  in  which  merchants  are  trying 
to  meet  this  problem  to-day. 

Where  the  proper  minimum  wage  has  been  established,  either  by 
legislation  or  by  a  sense  of  fairness,  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  a 
force  really  earning  such  wages;  otherwise  the  merchant  could  not 
carry  on  his  business  with  profit.  This  has  made  it  necessary  to  train 
young  people  for  store  work  and  also  to  train  those  who  are  already 
employed. 

Not  very  many  years  ago  young  workers  entered  the  stores  from 
the  grammar  school.  Now  the  tendency  is  growing  rapidly  to  prefer 
at  least  a  high-school  graduate.  Greater  maturity  and  better  educa- 
tion make  for  the  greater  efficiency  which  justify  a  higher  wage. 
Merchants  are  coming  to  see  that  a  smaller  group  of  people  care- 
fully selected  for  their  job  and  well  trained  along  the  lines  of  their 
work  are  a  much  better  business  investment,  even  at  a  higher  wage 
than  the  larger  untrained  group  upon  the  low-wage  scale  which  pre- 
vailed a  few  years  ago. 

Another  important  consideration  that  has  led  the  merchant  to 
favor  training  for  retail  selling  is  that  such  training  tends  to  elimi- 
nate the  many  costly  errors.  The  following  card  from  a  leading 
store  in  the  Middle  West  will  show  how  one  store  takes  care  of  these 
errors : 


NftmA    ..........■■■•. 

...  a 

ec. Date . 

Errors. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

ICay. 

June. 

July. 

An; 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Address     ........ 

Amount  vouohed  for 

Check  not  fully  nuuio  out. . 

- 

FieiirlnE ....' 

■««■•■ 

Item 

Mlsmates 

Name  or  initials 

Net  or roeular ....wx. 

« 

No  price 

Price  wrone 1 

Price  in  pencil 

Quantity 

' 

Total 

1 
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At  a  glanee  the  educational  director  can  see  just  what  errors  are 
being  made  and  whether  or  not  they  are  being  reduced.  All  the 
checks  on  which  errors  are  made  are  given  to  the  educational  director. 
At  first  the  store  was  reluctant  to  give  up  these  checks,  because  they 
are  the  only  record  which  the  store  has  to  account  for  the  business  it 
carries  on.  Confidence  has  to  be  established  in  the  audit  and  de- 
livery departments  and  in  other  places  throughout  the  store.  At  the 
present  time,  in  this  particular  store,  the  audit  department  and  the 
billing  and  shipping  department  both  for  city  deliveries  and  for 
out-of-town  deliveries  are  turned  over  to  the  educational  depart- 
ment* 

It  has  been  figured  by  that  store  that  every  one  of  such  errors 
represents  a  minimum  cost  of  25  cents  to  the  audit  or  billing  depart- 
ment to  get  the  checks  straightened  out  and  sent  to  the  customer. 
That  amount  does  not  include  the  loss  entailed  through  the  loss  of 
dissatisfied  customers. 

At  the  present  time,  that  store  has  been  able*  to  show  an  economy 
of  $15  per  day  through  the  reduction  of  errors  by  proper  training. 
This  saving  is  tangible  evidence  to  the  merchant  who  demands  proof 
that  an  educational  department  is  worth  dollars  and  cents  to  his 
store.  The  educational  director  accomplishes  this  result  by  going  to 
each  individual  making  an  error  and  giving  training  where  needed 
so  that  the  same  error  need  not  be  made  again. 

Not  only  are  sales  people  trained,  but  also  those  employed  in  the 
audit  department  sorting  checks  are  shown  their  relation  to  all  other 
departments  and  given  such  training  in  the  details  of  their  work  as 
is  required  for  efficiency  in  handling  their  tasks.  For  instance,  a 
girl  who  knows  what "  Det)artment  19  "  means  in  actual  merchandise, 
is  far  more  intelligent  in  sorting  her  checks.  A  course  of  study  has 
been  prepared  for  these  workers  that  can  be  covered  in  four  or  five 
lessons.  They  are  taken  through  the  store,  so  that  they  may 
know  what  has  happened  at  every  step  in  the  making  of  the  check 
before  they  get  it  and  what  happens  to  the  check  after  it  leaves  their 
hands. 

In  the  delivery  department  the  same  plan  of  education  is  followed. 
Delivery  men  are  taken  through  the  store,  so  that  they  may  know 
their  work  and  its  relation  to  the  work  of  others  better.  This  has 
increased  their  interest  and  their  efficiency.  In  case  of  error,  the 
delivery  man  knows  and  understands  the  necessary  procedure  to  get 
it  quickly  corrected.  Furthermore,  many  errors  are  caught  by  the 
delivery  men  so  trained  and  prevented  from  reaching  customers. 

The  following  figures  taken  from  the  records  of  another  store  are 
interesting  in  connection  with  error  reduction  as  a  result  of  training. 
In  September,  the  month  in  which  the  training  began,  there  were 
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668 ;  in  October,  301 ;  in  November,  203.  In  the  sBipping  room  of  the 
same  store  in  December,  1916,  when  no  training  was  being  given, 
there  were  1,000  wrong  addresses.  In  December,  1917,  there  were 
only  120.  On  the  New  Year's  deliveries  there  were  only  2  wrong 
addresses  on  about  500  packages. 

OPFOBTVNITIES  IN  BETATL  BUSINESS. 

Few  people  realize  the  number  and  variety  of  positions  in  the  field 
of  retail  distribution.  The  opportunities  for  advancement  are  prac- 
tically unlimited.  In  most  large  stores  the  organization  is  divided 
into  four  large  departments — ^the  financial,  merchandise,  publicity, 
and  personnel.  In  a  small  store  these  are  handled  by  one  manager. 
In  such  stores  the  problems  are  far  more  simple  than  they  are  in  the 
larger  stores,  where  an  executive  is  needed  for  the  head  of  each  of  the 
four  departments. 

The  tendency  to  cooperation  and  consolidation,  as  shown  in  the 
chain  stores,  indicates  the  growing  necessity  for  great  economy  in 
selling.  To  the  person  interested  in  the  retail  business,  this  modern 
trend  means  greater  opportunity  than  ever  before  for  one  trained  in 
all  of  its  many  phases.  Executives  are  needed  in  increasing  numbers 
to  handle  the  managerial  positions  that  exist  under  this  new  form 
of  organization  in  addition  to  those  already  required  for  the  depart- 
ment stores.  In  other  words,  as  will  be  explained  and  illustrated  else- 
where in  this  bulletin,  training  for  success  in  retailing  means  prepa- 
ration for  attractive  opportunities  equal  to  those  that  are  to  be  found 
m  any  other  field. 

PBOMOTION. 

The  beginning  positions  in  a  store  for  a  girl  are  usually  those  of  in- 
spector, cashier,  stock  girl,  marker,  or  office  clerk.  From  these  posi- 
tions she  may  advance  to  be  sales  person,  head  of  stock,  or  assistant 
buyer.  On  the  service  side,  she  may  be  advanced  from  a  stock  or 
office  position  to  that  of  floor  clerk  or  assistant  to  the  floor  manager ; 
and  from  that  to  floor  manager  or  division  superintendent,  a  posi- 
tion which  many  women  are  filling  far  more  acceptably  than  men 
have  in  the  past.  The  days  of  the  old  floorwalker  are  gone,  and  in 
his  place  we  have  a  floor  superintendent,  who  may  be  a  man  or  a 
woman,  in  charge  of  the  service  end  of  a  certain  section  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  number  of  women  in  these  positions  and  in  the  buyers' 
positions  is  increasing  rapidly. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  what  is  meant  by  the  promotipnal 
stream  through  which  beginners  may  be  advanced  in  the  store  orgstni* 
zation: 
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This  chart.  In  use  In  one  well-organized  store.  Is  i»hown  to  all  beglmrers  and  suggests  to 

them  three  poNSible  lines  of  promotion. 

From  this  chart,  for  instance,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  girl  might  enter 
a  store  as  a  cashier,  at  the  minimum  salary  of  $8.50  a  week.  With 
the  automatic  increase  of  50  cents  every  six  months,  which  this  store 
gives,  she  may  advance  in  her  position  as  cashier  to  a  maximum 
salary  of  $11  a  week.  If  she  is  entitled  to  receive  advancement  above 
the  $11,  she  may  be  transferred  to  a  selling  position  or  to  a  mer- 
chandise clerical  position  at  a  much  higher  salary.  From  the  mer- 
chandise clerical  position,  or  from  the  selling  position,  she  may  be 
made  an  assistant  buyer  at  a  salary  ranging  from  $14  a  week  to  $60 
a  week.  If  she  is  successful  in  this  work,  she  is  in  line  for  a  buyer- 
ship,  with  a  salary  range  up  to  $8,000  a  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  store  where  there  were  40 
assistant  buyers,  81  of  them  are  women.  Twenty-eigJU  of  these  women 
have  been  promoted  from  the  elementary  positions  of  cashier^  stock 
marker^  and  office  clerk.  The  average  length  of  service  required  for 
this  group  to  reach  an  average  of  $30  a  week  is  five  years. 

ADVANTAGES   OF  BETAIL  SELLING   COUBSES   TO   STUDENTS. 

The  immediate  object  of  any  vocational  course  of  study  is  to  fit 
one  for  employment  in  the  vocation  selected;  the  ultimate  object  is 
to  develop  individual  power.  Incidentally,  vocational  courses  com- 
pare favorably  with  other  educational  courses.  Related  academic 
subjects  and  an  approved  educational  treatment  of  technical  subjects 
insure  a  course  of  the  highest  possible  educational  value.  One  of  the 
most  important  phases  of  vocational  training  is  the  placement  work 
81880*^—18 3 
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that  must  follow  the  training  period.  It  will  be  apparent  to  those 
who  study  the  question  carefully  that  retail  selling  students  have 
the  advantage  of  having  secured  their  training  in  a  course  that  is  the 
joint  result  of  the  experience  of  educators  and  retail  merchants.  This 
means  that  there  is  a  demand  for  graduates  of  such  courses.  The 
business  men  who  cooperate  in  the  conduct  of  the  course  by  offering 
opportunities  for  getting  store  experience,  agree  to  employ  perma- 
nently, when  needed,  those  who  have  received  tliis  training  and  who 
are  approved  by  the  educational  authorities.  Experience  shows  that 
they  are  eager  to  get  such  graduates.  Having  had  a  part  in  their 
training,  these  merchants  are  quite  sure  to  watch  their  development 
carefully  and  promote  them  rapidly  if  they  succeed  in  their  work. 

There  has  never  been  a  period  in  the  world's  history  when  it  was 
more  incumbent  upon  pai'ents  to  give  boys  and  girls  some  kind  of 
vocational  training  as  a  part  of  their  education  than  it  is  to-day. 
The  great  world  war  has  hastened  the  time  when  no  able-bodied 
person  can  be  content  to  lead  an  idle  life.  Indeed,  many  States  have 
passed  laws  making  labor  compulsory  for  those  who  are  able  to  per- 
form some  useful  task.  People  of  wealth  are  unwilling  to  give  up 
active  participation  in  business  simply  because  necessity  does  not 
compel  them  to  continue.  The  very  best  safeguard  against  future 
want  is  an  education  that  before  the  end  of  the  high-school  period 
qualifies  every  boy  and  girl  for  a  definite  vocation.  This  does  not 
mean  that  advanced  education  should  not  be  taken  advantage  of 
whenever  possible,  but  even  those  who  go  to  college  will  find  voca- 
tional training  helpful  to  them  no  matter  how  far  they  may  go  with 
their  education.  A  study  of  the  course  outlined  in  this  bulletin  will 
show  that  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  .the  time  devoted  to 
a  high-school  course  is  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  training 
for  retail  selling.  With  adequate  credit  allowance  toward  gradua- 
tion for  retail  selling  courses,  every  pupil  pursuing  general  academic 
courses  can  be  given  training  for  the  retail  selling  vocation  without 
educational  sacrifice. 

BELATION  BETWEEN  BETAIL-SELLIKO  COirBSES  AND  OTHEB 

HIGH-SCHOOL  COirBSES. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  merchant's  realization  of  the  need 
for  trained  employees  came  the  desire  on  the  part  of  some  educators 
to  offer  training  courses  in  the  high  school  which  would  lead  to  retail 
selling  and  other  positions  allied  to  selling.  Some  confusion  has 
arisen  in  thinking  of  the  place  of  such  courses  in  our  high  school 
program.  Since  they  offer  training  for  definite  vocations,  during  the 
early  development  of  training  for  retail  selling  it  was  not  easy  to 
determine  just  where  such  courses  would  best  fit  into  already  organ- 
ized courses  of  study. 
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As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  advantages  of  such  training  were  first 
shown  by  classes  in  salesmanship  for  employed  sales  people  inde- 
pendent of  the  schools.  As  an  ontgrowth  of  this  saccessful 
experiment  high-school  classes  in  retail  selling  were  organized. 
In  some  places  these  classes  have  been  organized  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  department;  in  other  cities  they  have  been  organized  as  a 
part  of  the  commercial  course;  and  in  still  others  they  have  been 
classified  under  the  head  of  industrial  education.  In  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  subject  of  training 
for  store  service  the  place  for  such  a  course  is  clearly  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  the  high  school,  and  it  is  further  believed  that  it 
should  be  offered  as  a  part  of  a  well-organized  commercial  depart- 
ment. The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  considers  voca- 
tional training  as  naturally  grouping  itself  under  four  general  heads : 
Industrial,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  home  economics.  This 
board  has  decided,  after  careful  investigation,  to  consider  training 
for  retail  selling  as  belonging  in  the  commercial  department  of 
vocational  training. 

Commercial  educators  will  be  quick  to  realize  the  great  opportu- 
nity that  is  thus  afforded  them  to  get  behind  tliis  nation-wide  move- 
ment to  reach  the  thousands  of  girls  and  boys  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  drift  into  the  retail  business  without  adequate  training  for 
their  life  work  and  to  provide  an  additional  vocational  opportunity 
for  those  who  contemplate  taking  a  commercial  course.  The  course 
as  outlined  herein  offers  another  type  of  commercial  education  in 
every  respect  comparable  with  such  other  well-defined  types  as  gen- 
eral clerical,  bookkeeping,  stenographic,  and  secretarial.  In  no  way 
is  this  new  course  inconsistent  with  or  antagonistic  to  already  estab- 
lished types  of  commercial  training.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  Fed-, 
eral  census  figures  on  occupations  will  convince  any  thoughtful 
person  that  the  older  and  better  known  business  courses  are  not  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  all  the  young  people  who  have  claims  upon  public 
commercial  education.  With  several  courses  to  choose  from,  educa- 
tional guidance  of  the  right  sort  will  help  boys  and  girls  in  the  choice 
of  a  vocation  suited  to  their  needs.  It  is  the  business  of  the  commer- 
cial educator  to  see  to  it  that  his  courses  of  study  measure  up  to  all 
the  demands  that  are  made  upon  them.  The  addition  of  a  course  of 
training  for  retail  selling  in  cities  will  surely  open  another  door  of 
opportunity  to  business  education.  Backed  by  the  sympathetic  coop- 
eration of  the  commercial  teacher  and  conducted  under  his  expe- 
rienced direction,  this  newer  offering  in  commercial  education  will 
rapidly  win  the  support  of  all  educational  directors  as  well  as  of 
employers  of  service  in  the  retail  business. 
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SCHOOL  CBEDIT  POB  STOBE  EXPEBIENCE. 

In  mapping  out  the  retail  selling  course  of  study  provision  is  made 
for  store  practice,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  largest  success  of 
such  a  course.  Through  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  retail 
stores  adequate  opportunity  for  this  essential  practice  can  be  secured. 

The  store  is  glad  to  pay  a  certain  wage  for  services  during  this 
student  period.  This  payment  is  the  best  possible  evidence  with 
which  to  refute  the  possible  charge  that  student  labor  is  being  ex- 
ploUed.  The  school  in  turn  must  allow  credit  toward  graduation 
for  store  work  under  competent  and  known  supervision.  It  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  expect  students  to  devote  all  their  recreation  time  to 
outside  work,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  part-time 
arrangements  with  the  stores  that  will  not  to  some  extent  interfere 
with  school  hours.  The  same  credit  should  be  given  for  store  ex- 
perience as  is  given  for  any  laboratory  work. 

For  the  conduct  of  most  vocational  courses  the  laboratory  equip- 
ment is  very  expensive.  One  of  the  very  great  advantages  of  a  retail 
selling  course  over  other  vocational  courses  in  this  respect  is  that 
the  laboratory  is  the  store  itself.  Experience  has  shown  that  mer- 
chants are  only  too  willing  to  cooperate  in  every  possible  way  to  give 
the  required  opportunity  for  practice  work  for  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  taking  these  courses  in  the  schools.  This  is  not  only  better 
because  more  economical,  but  also  because  it  gives  the  boys  and  girls 
a  chance  to  study  conditions  as  they  actually  are  in  the  retail  store. 
At  the  same  time  it  gives  the  pupils  the  great  advantage  of  direct 
contact  with  business  conditions  while  still  under  the  guiding  influ- 
ence of  the  school  authorities. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  which  are  sure- to  be  met  when  these  young 
people  first  begin  their  work  are  merely  matters  of  adjustment  and 
understanding.  They  are  brought  back  to  the  schoolroom  for  dis- 
cussion or  the  teacher  may  go  to  the  store  for  conference.  It  is  of 
inestimable  advantage  that  these  young  people  can  have  the  help  of 
both  the  store  and  the  school. 

In  the  majority  of  cities  it  has  been  found  that  desirable  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  practice  w^ork  with  the  stores  during  the 
month  of  December,  and  also  during  the  special  Easter  sales  which 
cover  a  period  of  about  two  or  three  weeks.  Additional  store  expe- 
rience may  be  secured  by  so  arranging  the  schedule  as  to  give  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  work  in  stores  during  the  luncheon  hours, 
which  are  usually  between  11  and  2.  Some  cities  prefer  the  week-in 
and  week-out  plan.  It  is  also  suggested  that  credit  be  given  for  out- 
side selling  experience  obtained  by  working  in  the  stores  afternoons, 
Saturdays,  evenings,  and  holidays.  For  this  additional  store  work 
credit  not  to  exceed  one  unit  may  well  be  given. 
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Some  of  the  more  important  reasons  for  making  store  work  an 
essential  part  of  retail-selling  courses  in  high  schools  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  In  a  vocational  course  theory  should  be  supplemented  by  prac- 
tice. This  practice  should  be  under  real  conditions  in  a  real  store, 
rather  than  in  a  "  model  store  "  in  the  school  building. 

2.  The  "self-development"  method  of  teaching  retail  selling  is 
based  upon  experience.  Few  textbooks  are  used.  The  teacher  serves 
as  interpreter  of  the  pupil's  store  experience  to  the  individual  pupil 
and  also  to  other  members  of  the  class. 

3.  Getting  a  "  store  background  "  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pupils 
of  high-school  age.  Very  few  of  them  have  ever  had  even  a  shop- 
ping acquaintance  with  stores.  Some  teachers  have  "laboratory 
hours,"  when  they  take  groups  on  trips  through  various  departments 
in  the  stores  to  help  them  still  further  in  acquiring  this  background. 

4.  A  spirit  of  cooperation  between  schools  and  stores  may  be  fos- 
tered by  a  well-organized  "  cooperative  plan."  The  high-school  be- 
comes a  source  from  which  department  stores  secure  the  "junior 
special  group,"  and  the  store  provides  a  research  field  for  pupils, 
required  home  study;  also  materials,  merchandise,  printed  system 
forms,  and  other  things  for  class-room  use. 

5.  Store  practice  gives  greater  interest  in  school  subjects  which 
are  made  to  "function  from  the  occupation."  Some  pupils  whose 
grades  are  dangerously  near  the  failing  point  are  so  stimulated  by 
their  store  activity  that  they  do  surprisingly  better  work. 

6.  A  well-conducted  store  demands  high  standards  of  punctuality, 
accuracy,  and  honesty.  The  practice  work  gives  a  particularly 
searching  test  in  these  and  other  success  qualities. 

7.  Store  contact  supplements  the  work  of  the  teacher.  Often 
pupils  are  not  convinced  that  the  teacher's  point  of  view  regarding 
standards  of  dress  and  conduct  is  correct  until  they  observe  that  the 
store  makes  these  demands  and  insists  upon  the  same  standards. 

8.  Store  practice  makes  insistent  demands  for  poise  and  dignity 
of  bearing,  which  these  pupils  must  have  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  older,  more  experienced  workers. 

9.  It  is  indeed  a  liberal  training  for  the  pupils  to  learn  to  adjust 
themselves  to  various  groups  of  people — fellow  workers,  executives, 
and  customers. 

10.  Daily  experience  in  the  store,  with  the  constant  necessity  for 
making  a  choice  between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad  selection, 
etc.,  strengthens  the  will,  develops  judgment,  and  builds  character. 

The  retail-selling  course  should  be  so  planned  as  to  permit  any 
high-school  student  to  select  it  a;t  the  beginning  of  the  third  high- 
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school  year  and  to  continue  it  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  Op- 
portunity for  store  practice  must  be  afforded,  as  indicated  elsewhere 
in  this  bulletin. 

Commercial  students  should  pursue  a  common  course  throughout 
the  first  two  years  and  choose  from  among  the  principal  three  com- 
mercial vocations,  clerical  or  bookkeeping,  stenographic,  and  retail 
selling,  the  one  in  which  they  wish  to  specialize  during  the  last  two 
years.  Those  who  determine  as  early  as  the  second  year  to  choose 
retail  selling  as  their  vocation  should  not  take  shorthand  or  book- 
keeping in  the  second  year.    Academic  electives  may  be  substituted. 

Academic  students  may  select  the  retail-selling  course  simply  by 
electing  the  retail-selling  group  of  electives  in  the  third  and  fourth 
year.  By  doubling  up  seniors  may  easily  complete  the  greater  part 
of  the  course,  even  if  the  decision  to  take  the  course  has  not  been 
reached  before  the  final  year. 

FLAN  FOB  OBGANIZATION. 

1.  Call  a  meeting  of  merchants,  the  school  board,  head  masters, 
head  of  commercial  department,  and  superintendent  of  schools. 

2.  Have  the  subject  presented  by  someone  who  will  state  the  case 
fairly  from  both  sides.  To  be  industrially  sound  it  must  be  mutu- 
ally advantageous.  No  vocational  course  with  practice  work  in  re- 
tail selling  can  be  planned  and  carried  out  without  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  both  store  and  school.  « 

3.  A  study  should  be  made  of  the  kinds  of  stores  in  the  city. 
These  should  be  classified  as  to  size,  kind,  and  quality  of  merchandise 
sold.  Conferences  should  be  held  with  merchants  to  determine  which 
days  or  parts  of  days  and  seasons  should  be  chosen  for  practice  work. 
It  is  also  important  that  a  uniform  wage  for  such  work  should  be 
agreed  upon.  Where  this  is  not  done,  some  stores  offering  more  than 
others,  pupils  prefer  quite  naturally  to  have  their  practice  work 
in  stores  offering  the  highest  wage.  This  will  interfere  at  times  with 
placing  some  boys  and  girls  to  the  greatest  advantage.  In  every 
case  the  school  should  try  to  make  a  program  that  will  allow  for  prac* 
tice  work  at  a  time  when  the  stores  would  normally  need  additional 
help.  The  purpose  of  this  is  threefold:  First,  it  provides  practice 
when  the  work  is  needed,  and  therefore  the  pupil  has  definite  work 
to  do;  second,  the  pupil  has  to  measure  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
position;  third,  the  store,  with  well-regulated  cooperation  from  the 
school,  will  come  to  look  upon  the  school  as  the  best  source  from 
which  to  get  new  workers  both  for  special  work  and  for  permanent 
positions. 

4.  The  following  retail  selling  programs  have  been  outlined  for 
high-school  students: 
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Required:  ""^^  ^»*«- 

F.Tigliiih 

BuflineflB  arithmetic  }  year,  commercial  civics  I  hour 

Elementary  bookkeepinfir,  bumness  practice  ana  businen  writ- 
ing (emphasis  on  retail  store  records  and  forms) 

Physicial  training 

Electivoe  (choose  1): 

Houaenold  arts 

Science r - 

Modem  foreign  language 


Requited:  second  year. 

English  literature  and  composition 

Commerciid  geography^  including  local  industries,  commercial 
products,  and  essential  physical  geography 

Phyacal  training 

Electives  (choose  2): 

Science 

History  (to  about  1700) 

Modem  loreign  language 

Typewriting  (unprepared) , 


«^  .      J  THIRD  YEAR. 

Required: 

English  literature  and  composition 

Retail  selling 

Physical  training 

Electives  (choose  1): 

Science 

History  (since  1700  with  special  emphasis  on  economic  sheets) . 

Modem  foreign  language 

Domestic  science  (unprepared) 

Mamial  training  (unprepared) 


Eequi«id:  ~"*™  "^"^ 

Business  English  (including  nublic  speakii^,  theme  writing, 

oral  report,  sales  talkj  and  business  letter  writing 

American  history  and  dtizenahip 

Retail  selling - 

Store  practice  and  store  mathematics 

Physical  training 

Store  expedience:  Minimum,  15  school  days  and  30  Satur- 
days during  junior  year,  and  minimum,  40  school  days  and  50 
da>]B  incluain^  Saturdays,  evenings,  and  holidays  during  the 
senior  year,  with  credit  as  for  laboratory  work,  maximum  of  I 
credit. 

BIOH  BCBOOfi  COURSE  IN  RETAIL  SELLINa   FOR  ACADEMIC  GROUP. 


CredlU. 


FioBtyear  Rmilar  academic. 
Second  year:  Regular  academic* 
Third  year: 
Required: 

Engliflh  literature  and  composition 

Retail  sellbi^ 

PhyMcal  training 

Electives  (choose  1): 

Science 

History  (s«nce  1700  witii  qtecial  emphasis  on  economic  aspects)  J 

Modem  foreign  language 

Domestic  science  (unprepared) 

Maanal  tcaaaing  (unpiepaied) 


5 
5 

10 


5 

5 


5l 
5 


5 
5 
5 
5 


5 

5 

2  {. 

5 

5 

5 
10 
10 


5 
5 
5 
5 
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5 

5 
2 

5 

5 

5 

10 

10 


1 

1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 

1 
1 


1 
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5.  In  order  to  insure  the  success  of  this  course,  some  one  person 
must  be  in  charge  who  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  it,  who  will 
work  for  its  success  from  the  standpoint  of  the  school,  the  pupil,  and 
the  store. 

6.  After  the  program  has-been  carefully  worked  o.ut,  so  that  the 
director  knows  exactly  what  is  to  be  presented  to  the  pupils,  the  next 
step  would  be : 

A  presentation  of  the  work  to  the  pupils  who  are  eligible  to  elect 
the  course,  giving  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  and  allowing 
time  for  individual  conferences  with  those  interested  in  it,  so  that  the 
details  may  be  considered  carefully. 

Some  educators  who  are  thinking  only  of  holding  boys  and  girls 
in  school  have  advocated  introducing  this  work  into  the  freshman 
year  of  high  school.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  to  be  conducted 
successfully  this  course  must  be  advantageous  to  both  store  and  school. 
The  first  year  high-school  pupils  are  too  young  to  go  into  selling 
positions.  With  a  little  thought  one  can  see  that  the  course  can  not 
accomplish  what  has  been  promised  if,  after  taking  the  training,  the 
pupil  is  refused  a  permanent  position  because  he  or  she  is  too  young. 
In  many  States — and  the  others  are  coming  into  line  very  fast — ^boys 
and  girls  can  not  leave  school  until  they  are  16  years  of  age.  Also, 
in  many  States  minimum-wage  legislation  requires  a  much  higher 
beginning  wage  than  formerly. 

This  higher  wage  has  caused  the  merchant  to  look  more  carefully 
into  the  quality  of  work  that  the  employee  can  perform.  As  we  are 
planning  to  make  this  work  compare  favorably  with  the  other  com- 
mercial work,  even  at  the  risk  of  beginning  with  few  students  and  of 
having  to  work  against  many  obstacles,  it  is  fairer  to  all  concerned  to 
offer  the  course  only  to  those  who  will  be  entitled  to  consideration  for 
positions  when  they  have  graduated. 

Formerly  the  stores  did  not  stop  to  consider  how  young  the  boys 
and  girls  were  who  came  in,  or  how  much  education  they  had  re- 
ceived. Now  the  progressive  stores  are  giving  preference  to  high- 
school  graduates  for  reasons  which  need  not  be  restated  here. 

Putting  this  course  into  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  high  school 
means  giving  the  training  to  those  who  would  be  mature  enough  to 
take  permanent  selling  positions  on  graduation.  By  referring  to  the 
program  outlined  for  the  junior  year  you  will  note  that  the  begin- 
ning positions,  such  as  stock,  cashiering,  and  marking,  are  offered  for 
the  first  practice  work.  These  positions  lead  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  to  selling  at  one-price  counters  or  in  small  stores  and  in  some 
instances  at  regular  counters.  This  plan  gives  at  the  beginning  of 
the  senior  year,  when  business  is  good,  workers  who  are  ready  to  go 
at  once  into  selling  positions,  and  who  through  the  senior  year  may 
be  advanced  under  direction  according  to  their  demonstrated  ability. 
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In  a  large  city  where  this  course  will  probably  be  given  in  several 
schools,  and  where  there  may  be  several  hundred  pupils  taking  it, 
one  director  should  be  in  charge  of  the  work  for  two  reasons: 

First,  some  one  pei'son  should  be  in  close  touch  with  all  the  work 
that  is  being  done  in  the  schools  and  in  the  stores.  In  Boston,  for 
instance,  where  there  are  eight  schools  giving  such  courses,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  a  director  is  needed  to  deal  with  the  many 
administrative  problems  connected  with  both  store  and  school.  All 
demands  for  pupils  for  practice  should  be  made  through  the  director 
where  one  is  employed.  If  the  stores  are  allowed  to  send  directly 
to  schools,  confusion  results.  There  is  danger  also  that  one  store 
may  prefer  certain  pupils  and  will  try  to  get  them  all  the  time. 
When  the  calls  for  practice  work  come  through  the  director's  office, 
the  director  is  able  to  be  fair  to  all  concerned ;  to  see  that  each  high 
school  gets  a  proper  amount  of  practice  work;  that  it  is  varied  for 
the  different  pupils  whfe  necessary;  and  that  different  types  of 
students  are  sent  to  stores  where  a  variety  of  needs  are  to  be  met. 

When  any  difficulty  arises,  the  director  is  the  one  to  adjust  the 
matter.  She  must  also  visit  the  stores  constantly,  seek  new  oppor- 
tunities as  the  need  arises,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavor  to  insure 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  responsibilities  of  both  stores  and 
schools. 

It  is  no  cause  for  discouragement  if  the  first  class  electing  this 
course  is  a  small  one.  In  1912-13  the  course  was  elected  by  294 
girls  in  Boston;  in  1915-16,  by  407;  in  1916-17,  by  435;  in  1917-18, 
by  579. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  work,  when  the  classes  are  small  and  few 
in  number,  one  teacher  can  carry  several  courses.  As  the  work 
grows  in  a  large  city,  and  the  teachers  increase  in  number,  it  is 
necessary  then  to  have  a  director,  as  was  stated  above,  to  take  charge 
of  the  work.  Where  part-time  store  classes  are  also  carried  on,  it  is 
of  great  advantage  in  many  cases  to  have  the  high-school  teacher 
carry  at  least  one  such  claFS  in  a  store.  This  gives  the  teacher 
constant  chance  to  study  the  difficulties  of  those  who  begin  to  work 
without  the  high-school  preparation  and  necessary  maturity.  It 
also  gives  her  much  valuable  material  to  take  to  her  high-school 
students. 

The  director  should  keep  a  complete  record  of  all  practice  work. 
A  copy  of  a  record  card  which  has  proved  useful  will  be  found  in 
the  appendix.  This  card  gives  the  date,  store,  position,  department, 
hours,  salary,  and  remarks,  as  well  as  name  and  address  of  pupil 
and  of  the  school  and  teacher.  Such  records  make  it  possible  to 
know  at  a  glance  how  much  practice  the  individual  has  had  and  of 
what  kind  and  how  successful  it  has  been. 
81880*— 18 1 
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Time  for  follow-up  work  should  be  given  to  each  teacher.  This 
work  is  as  important  as  are  the  regular  school  duties.  It  is  only  by 
the  follow-up  work  that  the  teacher  can  fairly  judge  some  of  the 
store  criticisms.  When  there  is  a  group  of  teachers  under  a  director, 
discussion  of  these  follow-up  visits  should  take  place  at  regular 
teachers'  meetings,  preferably  once  a  week.  All  serious  cases,  espe- 
cially when  any  adjustment  is  needed,  or  there  is  any  question  of 
authority,  should  be  carried  immediately  to  the  director.  Wherever 
any  question  arises,  either  from  the  school  or  the  store  side,  it  is 
wisest  and  best  to  call  a  conference  and  have  all  concerned  present, 
so  that  each  may  hear  the*  difficulties  and  objections.  A  full  and  free 
discussion  of  the  possible  adjustments  will  make  for  better  under- 
standing among  all  the  parties  to  the  transaction. 

New  work  of  all  kinds  means  a  certain  amount  of  sacrifice  in  the 
beginning ;  but  when  it  is  understood  that  this  is  for  the  better  train- 
ing and  education  of  our  boys  and  girls,  in  order  that  we  may  fit 
them  for  some  worth-while,  wage-earning  occupation,  it  does  not 
seem  too  much  to  ask. 

A  course  in  retail  selling  can  never  be  successfully  carried  out 
unless  the  one  in  charge  is  ready  to  see  the  matter  from  both  sides 
and  to  realize  fully  that  mutual  interests  must  be  protected  at  any 
cost. 

OUTLINE  OF  BETAIL  BELLING  COUBSES. 

The  course  of  training  in  retail  selling  in  any  school  consists  of 
instruction  in  salesmanship,  merchandise,  retail-store  organization 
and  system,  and  store  mathematics,  covering  a  two-year  period.  The 
requirements  for  a  passing  grade  in  retail  selling  are  based  upon: 

1.  Classroom  work. 

2.  Outside  work : 

Home  study. 
Store  practice. 
The  class-room  work  consists  of  recitations,  discussions,  and  oral 
and  written  reviews  as  outlined  in  the  following  courses  of  study. 
These  are  given  below  in  brief  form  and  are  given  in  detail  in 
Appendix  A. 

JUNIOR  YEAR  (THIRD  YEAR  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL). 

« 

A.  Saucsmanship. 

History  of  development  of  training  courses  in  retail  seUing. 
Explanation  of  part-time  courses  based  on  required  practice  work  in  stores. 
Store  system,  including  the  sales  check,  cash,  charge,  and  c.  o.  d.  sales. 
Penmanship:  Legible  handwriting  on  sales  checks  and  other  records. 
Arithmetic:  DrUl  for  accuracy  and  speed  in  addition,  subtraction,  multipll- 

cation,  fractions,  and  percentage;  drill  in  counting  back  change,  measuring 

budgets,  clothing,  food. 
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Duties  and  req)oii8lbI1ities  of  various  junior  positions:  Cashier,  examiner, 

stock  marker,  messenger,  office  worker. 
Receiving,  unpacking,  and  marking. 
Care  of  stock. 
Business  ethics :  Personal  appearance,  dress,  attitude,  manner,  character ;  rules 

for  store  employees. 
English :  The  speaking  voice,  development  of  forceful  speech,  choice  of  words, 

vocabulary,  notebook  woric 
Spelling:  Customers'   names,   addresses,   towns,   streets,   merchandise   names, 

including  foreign  terms. 
Discussion  of  store  experience:  Individual  conferences  regarding  pupil's  store 

work,  based  on  teacher's  follow-up  work. 

B.  Meschandisb. 

Textiles  and  nontextlles. 
Classification  of  textiles. 
Correlation  of  textiles  with— 

Industrial  history. 

Current  events. 

Commercial  geography. 

Civics, 

Economics. 
Producing  markets :  Buying  and  selling  of  textile  fibers  and  fabrics. 
Textiles :  Raw  materials  of  cotton  and  wool,  manufacturing  processes  of  cotton 

and  wool,  finished  products,  merchandise  made  from  finished  products. 
The  relation  of  textile  study  to  work  of  a  sales  person. 
Clothing  analysis :  For  elements  affecting  style,  value,  quality,  and  price. 
Merchandise  study :  Style,  season,  cost. 

Shipping  and  transportation  In  relation  to  costs  of  merchandiso. 
Foreign-buying  office :  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Rome. 
Knitting  and  knitted  gooda 
Jewelry. 
Toys,  games. 
Patterns. 

Automobile  furnishings  and  accessories. 
Stationery. 

i  SENIOR  YEAR  (FOURTH  YEAR  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL). 

A.  Salesmanship:  Ciabsboom  Wobk. 

Store  organization,  with  requirements  of  each  position. 
Store  system. 
Store  directory. 

English :  Choice  of  words,  forceful  speech,  speaking  voice.  • 
Approaching  customers  and  starting  sales. 
Presenting  the  merchandise. 
The  selling  points  of  merchandise. 
Concluding  the  sale. 
Service,  Including  service  features. 
Waste  and  its  control. 
Arithmetic  with  sales  slip  practice. 

Economics:   Labor  laws,  public  meetings,   working  conditions,   food,   health, 
recreation. 
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Ethics  of  business,  appearance  and  deportment  of  salespeople,  character  anal- 
ysis. 

Advertising. 

Lectures. 

Store  experience  with  class  discussion,  also  individual  conferences  after  ••fol- 
low-up." 

Types  of  customers. 

Demonstration  sales  with  class  discussion,  bringing  out  the  following  selliiig 
points : 

(a)  Suggestion. 
(&)  Substitution. 

(c)  Knowledge  of  stock. 

(d)  Accuracy  in  giving  directions  and  taking  addresSL 

(e)  Service  to  all  customers  at  all  times. 
(/)  Use  of  reserve  stock. 

(g)  Price   comparisons. 

(h)  Sales  of  higher-priced  merchandise, 

(i)  Naming  amount  of  money  received  from  customers, 

(i)  Interest  in  customers  until  they  leave  the  department. 

(k)  Attitude  towaixl  gifts  and  tips. 

il)  Interpretation  of  rules. 

{m)  Handling  of  special  orders,  call  slips,  and  promises. 

B.  Mebchandisb. 

Textiles :  Haw  materials  of  silk,  linen,  ramie,  jute,  sisal,  hemp,  eta 
By-products  of  textile  fibers. 
Production  and  manufacturing. 
Correlation  of  textile  study  with — 

Industrial  history. 

Commercial  geography. 

Citizenship. 

Economics. 

Current  events. 
Markets. 

Shipping  and  transportation  of  silk,  linen,  ramie,  and  other  fiben. 
Scientific  analysis  of  textile  fibers. 
Chemical  and  physical  tests  of  textile  fibers. 
Collection  of  samples  of  silk,  linen,  etc.,  with  important  facts. 
Mill  and  factory  visits,  also  museum. 

Merchandise  made  from  fibers  studied,  gloves,  hosiery,  linens,  et& 
Ready-to-wear  merchandise. 
Notions  and  small  wafes. 
Household  furnishings. 
Kitchen  ware,  china,  glass,  cutlery. 
Lnces,  machine-made  and  hand-made. 
Metal  fibers,  galvous,  and  trimmings. 
I^ectures  on  merchandise  by  buyers. 
Discussion  of  clippings  from  trade  papers  and  magazines. 
Relation  of  selling  to  advertising. 
Color  and  design  as  applied  to  clothing,  house  furnishings,  window  trimming, 

and  display. 
Standards  of  good  taste. 

Responsibilities  of  head  of  stock,  sales  person,  assistant  buyer,  buyer  and 
merchandise,  manager  and  the  merchandise. 
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C.  Outside  Work. 
Assigned  reference  reading. 

Special  investigation  and  research. 

Observation. 

Collecting  articles  of  merchandise  or  any  interesting  material  used  in  the 

manufacture  of  merchandise. 
Shopping  expeditions. 

Study  of  advertising:  Newspa];)er,  magazine,  street  cars,  window,  and  display. 
Advertisement  writing. 

Interviews  with  employment  managers  and  similar  assignments. 
Visits  to  mills,  factories,  museums. 
Visits  to  shipping,   receiving  rooms,  ventilation  plants,  alteration  rooms  of 

large  stores. 
Writing  papers  on  all  visits  and  assigned  topics. 
Notebook  work  on  selling  notes,  also  merchandise  notes. 
Compiling  material  and  writing  papers  on  assigned  merchandise  topics,  such 

as  dolls,  toys,  hosiery,  stationery,  children's  shoes,  etc. 

A  suggestive  outline  of  the  subject  matter  covered  in  lessons  on  store  sys- 
tem, store  organization,  store  directory,  and  all  other  salesmanship  subjects 
should  be  taken  up  with  the  same  attention  to  detail. 

D.  Store  System. 

Importance  of  accuracy  and  legibility  on  sales  slip. 

Significance  of  the  parts  and  need  for  printing  on  the  slip. 

Sales  to  be  made  out,  cash  delivered,  payment  by  check,  payment  by  money 

order. 
Cash  send  sales. 

Discussion  of  delivery  rates :  Parcel  Post ;  express. 
Use  of  special  delivery  sticker  (rush). 
Use  of  special  messenger. 
Charge  delivered  with  coin  sale. 
Charge  delivered  without  coin  sale. 
Opening  of  accounts. 
Deferred  charges. 
Employee's  charges. 
Charge  and  send  to  same  person  sale. 
Goods  sent  on  approvaL 
"Memo"  charges. 
Charge  to  one,  send  to  another  sale. 
Charge  to  one,  send  to  another,  purchaser  by  third  sale. 
Exchanges,  even  exchanges,  uneven. 
Refunds  and  credits. 
C.  O.  D.,  C.  O.  D.  allow  examination. 
Deposits.. 

Advance  payments. 
Shopping  cards,  transfers. 
Discounts. 
Future  date  sales. 
Si^eclal  orders. 

Floor  managers,  signatures.  ^ 

Damaged  goods. 
Adjustments. 

Price  tags  and  slips  removed. 
Customers'  own  property  sale* 
Printed  forms. 
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BETAIL  SELLXNG  EDUCATION  IN  SMAIX  CITIES. 

The  course  in  retail  selling  has  its  place  in  the  smaller  centers  as 
well  as  in  the  larger  ones;  for  example,  one  small  city  *  with  a  popu- 
lation of  20,000,  has  had  the  retail  selling  course  for  2^  years.  Ono 
of  the  leading  merchants  was  first  interested.  He  invited  the  super- 
'  intendent  of  schools  to  go  with  him  to  a  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State 
Betail  Dry  Goods  Association,  where  the  subject  of  teaching  retail 
selling  in  public  schools  was  presented  and  the  result  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  work  into  the  high  school. 

A  specially  trained  teacher  was  engaged,  and  her  time  was  divided 
between  school  and  stores.  In  the  early  morning,  on  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday,  the  teacher,  who  was  paid  by  the  public  schools, 
went  to  the  largest  stores  in  turn  to  give  instruction  to  those  already 
engaged  in  store  work.  The  results  of  her  work  have  been  so  con- 
vincing and  have  inspired  such  confidence  even  among  competitors 
that  now  seven  different  stores  send  pupils  to  the  one  store  having 
the  largest  and  best  classroom  for  the  morning  work.  This  saves 
the  time  of  the  teacher  and  pupils  and  helps  to  emphasize  the  profes- 
sional attitude  toward  the  work  rather  than  the  individual  attitude. 

It  is  significant  that  these  seven  stores  trust  and  believe  in  the 
value  of  the  educational  work  to  the  extent  of  allowing  employees 
from  these  competing  stores  to  come  together  in  one  store.  It  shows 
the  growing  spirit  of  cooperation  for  the  public  good  and  illustrates 
the  strength  and  influence  of  the  benefit  of  such  social  education.  It 
has  been  too  long  the  custom  for  various  merchants  in  communities 
to  work  alone  and  apart.  Now  through  retail  and  commercial  asso- 
ciations many  merchants  have  come  to  see  that  what  benefits  all 
benefits  each  and  vice  versa.  When  merchants  can  not  come  together 
on  any  other  ground,  this  educational  work  unites  them.  Experience 
has  shown  in  both  large  and  small  cities  where  the  retail  selling 
course  has  been  directed  by  a  trained  teacher,  that  all  are  interested, 
and  in  time,  without  exception,  the  merchants  have  not  only  madd 
sufficient  practice  work  possible,  but  have  opened  all  the  facilities  of 
the  store  to  the  pupils  and  teacher.  The  great  value  of  such  a  labo- 
ratory for  the  study  of  merchandise  as  well  as  for  service  and  organi- 
zation can  not  be  overestimated. 

In  tliis  small  city  the  teacher  devotes  the  rest  of  the  morning  after 
the  class  instruction  to  follow-up  work  in  stores.  At  1  o'clock  she 
goes  to  instruct  the  high-school  pupils.  Emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
the  need  of  time  being  given  to  the  teacher  for  careful  follow-up 
work  in  all  cases.  The  hours  spent  in  follow-up  work  in  stores  are 
as  truly  a  necessary  part  of  this  course  as  the  classroom  period,  and 
must  rank  with  it. 

^Logansportf  Ind. 
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One  of  the  merchants  of  this  city  remarked  that  even  although  the 
city  engaged  but  25  new  sales  people  in  all  during  the  year  there 
would  be  justification  for  the  high-school  group.  Another  advantage 
which  he  mentioned  was  that  when  the  merchants  look  to  the  retail 
selling  course  in  the  high  school  as  their  resource  for  the  new  em- 
ployees they  do  not  have  the  unhappy  experiences  of  the  past  in  mak- 
ing enemies  of  customers  by  refusing  to  engage  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives, or  by  engaging  them  only  to  find  that  incompetence  must  lead  to 
dismissal.  The  question  has  to  be  decided  in  such  a  case  as  to  whether 
it  is  better  to  let  the  stores  suffer  by  keeping  such  incompetent  people 
or  run  the  risk  of  offending  friends  and  relatives  in  the  community 
by  dismissal,  which  in  a  small  city  means  the  loss  of  several  cus- 
tomers. By  the  agreement,  which  should  always  be  made  between 
stores  and  schools,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  merchants  to  give  the  new 
opportunities  in  the  store  to  the  pupils  in  high  school  who  have 
elected  this  couree,  presumably  because  they  prefer  this  work,  and 
who  are  being  specially  trained  for  it. 

The  practice  work,  which  is  always  a  necessary  part  of  the  high- 
school  course,  gives  stores  and  school  a  chance  to  determine  which 
of  these  young  workers  were  adapted  to  the  various  positions  in  the 
stores.  By  a  process  of  elimination  or  more  training  many  sad 
misfits  and  mistakes  are  avoided.  Think  what  it  will  mean  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  future  to  begin  work  under  such  intelligent 
guidance. 

FABT-TIME  CONTINUATION  EDUCATION  FOB  WOBKEBS  EMPLOYED 

IN  BETAIL  STOBES. 

Besides  giving  preparatory  courses  in  high  schools,  which  in  time 
will  help  to  raise  the  standard  for  retail  selling,  our  public  schools 
are  giving  thought  to  the  needs  of  those  already  working  in  the  stores. 
The  younger  employees,  generally  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  are 
those  who  have  left  school  at  the  earliest  possible  minute,  either  be- 
cause they  were  eager  for  something  to  do  or  because  of  economic 
pressure  at  home. 

The  number  leaving  because  the  school  has  failed  to  hold  them  is 
greater  than  the  number  of  those  who  go  to  work  because  of  necessity. 
A  study  of  more  than  800  such  girls  working  in  stores  in  one  city 
shows  that  more  than  half  left  school  from  choice  and  not  from 
necessity.  Experience  has  shown  that  these  groups  can  be  awakened 
to  the  delights  of  education  by  teachers  who  are  specially  trained  to 
function  all  classroom  work  from  the  occupation.  English,  arith- 
metic, spelling,  geography,  and  other  subjects  must  be  taught  to  these 
continuation  school  groups  of  younger  workers ;  but  so  long  as  these 
subjects  start  somewhere  in  the  store,  connected  in  some  way  with 
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the  things  the  boys  and  girls  are  doing  or  seeing  or  hearing,  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  interest  that  can  be  aroused.  The  possibilities  of  this 
continuation  school  work  for  these  particular  groups  are  beyond  be- 
lief to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  results  of  such  teaching. 

ENGLISH. 

Facilities  and  correctness  in  oral  expression,  so  sadly  lacking  in 
most  of  these  younger  employees,  is  brought  about  by  this  common- 
sense  method.  Merchandise  is  constantly  used  for  observation  and 
description.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  quick,  interested  answers  that 
come  from  minds  doing  their  own  thinking  when  the  teacher  asks 
for  words  describing  any  particular  piece  of  merchandise.  The 
friendly  competition  of  trying  to  think  of  the  greatest  number  of 
words  which  are  specially  applicable  to  this  apron  or  waist  or  piece 
of  material  stimulates  to  quick,  intelligent  thinking.  New  words  are 
added  to  the  vocabulary  and  good  sentences  are  easily  given.  In  a 
group  usually  inarticulate  at  the  beginning,  a  written  description 
of  some  favorite  line  of  merchandise  such  as  hosiery,  gloves,  toys, 
veils,  etc.,  is  made  with  no  sense  of  its  being  a  task.  In  such  a 
description  may  be  included  the  history  of  the  finished  product  with 
illustrations.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  pupils  are  gaining  in 
power  of  correct  expression,  spelling,  penmanship,  and  vocabulary, 
as  well  as  in  knowledge  of  materials. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Employers  everywhere  complain  that  young  workers  are  inaccurate 
and  incompetent  in  dealing  with  the  simplest  figures.  Often  the 
regular  schools  are  unfairly  blamed  for  this ;  but  it  is  their  part  to 
give  the  fundamentals,  and  in  so  doing  it  is  the  duty  of  the  regular 
school  to  teach  the  art  of  arithmetic,  the  art  of  penmanship,  etc.  The 
continuation  and  vocational  school  can  put  the  emphasis  on  the  use 
to  which  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  to  be  put. 

As  this  instruction  is  given  to  those  already  working,  the  pupils 
have  a  different  viewpoint.  The  teachers  in  the  regular  grade  school 
may  tell  classes  over  and  over  again  that  they  are  going  to  need 
arithmetic  if  they  go  to  work.  Too  often  this  falls  on  the  inattentive 
ears,  but  boys  and  girls  who  go  to  work  in  stores  can  not  be  there 
long  without  realizing  the  advantage  which  this  knowledge  would 
give  them.  Instead  of  a  listless,  unwilling  group,  these  store  classes 
are  alert,  enthusiastic,  through  their  desire  to  learn  what  is  going 
to  be  useful  to  them  in  their  daily  work.  Thus  do  they  gain  in  the 
so-called  "cultural"  subjects  through  their  interest  in  their  work. 
Sometimes  this  awakened  interest  in  learning  more  leads  these  young 
workers  to  go  back  to  the  regular  school. 
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Every  effort  is  made  in  the  arithmetic  work  to  dispel  fear  of  the 
subject.  Because  of  repeated  failures  in  understanding  arithmetic 
many  in  this  group  are  afraid  of  it,  and  therefore  are  constantly  con- 
fused. Reference  to  the  course  of  study  (Appendix  D)  will  show 
that  emphasis  is  put  on  the  short  operation  and  upon  store  methods 
of  reckoning.  Quick  addition  and  multiplication,  fractions  in  use  in 
the  stores,  and  percentage  cover  the  essentials.  Accuracy  and  then 
speed  are  worked  for  at  each  session. 

SFEIJjINQ. 

Spelling  may  be  begun  by  asking  for  words  from  departments  in 
which  the  boys  and  girls  are  working,  names  of  positions  held,  of 
merchandise,  people,  streets,  etc.  These  words,  with  those  which  are 
misspelled  in  notebooks  and  written  exercises,  will  give  plenty  of 
material  for  spelling. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Starting  with  the  store,  there  are  endless  ways  of  reviewing  geog- 
raphy and  of  giving  advanced  work.  Take  trade  routes,  for  .in- 
stance,which  too  often  mean  nothing  to  pupils  in  the  regular  school. 
In  any  particular  store  a  group  asked  to  tell  over  what  route  a  cer- 
tain line  of  merchandise  would  have  to  come  to  reach  that  store 
would  be  vitally  interested.  Also  take  a  discussion  on  transportation 
as  affecting  price ;  sel(»ct  some  article  such  as  a  linen  handkerchief,  for 
instance.  The  class  will  be  intei*ested  to  discuss  why  it  costs  mor«» 
tiian  a  cotton  handkerchief.  That  increased  cost  is  partly  due  to  cost 
of  transportation  makes  a  study  of  trade  routes  interesting.  Beports 
made  by  the  National  Society  for  Vocational  Education  on  surveys 
conducted  in  Richmond,  Minneapolis,  Indianapolis,  and  St.  Paul,  and 
also  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  9,  1917,  on 
department-store  education,  contain  maiiy  other  examples  of  how 
store  Mucation  may  be  connected  with  life. 

PROMOTIONS. 

There  are  also  other  evidences  of  the  value  of  the  continuation - 
school  work.  For  instance,  promotions  in  the  store  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  work  in  such  classes.  The  teacher  with  the  proper 
authority  in  the  store  can  recommend  for  promotion  the  boys  and 
girls  she  has  had  the  chance  to  study.  The  table  following  will 
show  the  promotions  carried  on  in  this  way  in  two  large  stores  and 
one  small  store. 

.  81880*--1S 5 
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PROMOTIONS  IN  8T0BE  NO.  L 


From— 


Bundle  girl. 

Do 

Do 

Do..... 
Inspector... 
Bundle  girl. 

Do 

Examiner. . 


Bund  re  girl 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Parcel  collector. 


To- 


Auditing  office.... 

Retail  offloe 

....do 

Cashier 

Bundle  1^1 

Retail  office 

do 

Check  girl 

(Further  promo- 
tion soon.) 

Cashier 

Retail  office 

do 

(^ehier 

do 

do 

Retail  office 

do 

Office 


Weekly 
increase. 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
LOO 


1.00 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 


Prom- 


Bundle  boy 

Parcel  collector 

Bundle  boy 

Do 

Do 

MeBsenger 

DoT. 

Bundle  boy 

TUlboy 

Messenger 

Bundle  boy 

Do 

Do 

Messenger  on  time 

desk. 
Bundle  boy 

Do 

Do 

Do 


To- 


Stoek  offloe..... 

CaahieTj^....... 

Stock  office..... 

Stock  boy 

Shipping  room. 
Parcel  collector. 

do 

do 

IiBpector , 

Oflftoeboy , 

Stock 

Shipping  room., 
Auoiting  office., 
Stock 


Parcel  ooUeetor. 

do 

do 

Office  boy 


Weekly 

increase. 


ILOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 

LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 


PROMOTIONS  IK  STORE  NO.  2. 


Bundle  girl. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Errand  boy. 
Messenger.. 


Mailorder 

Teller 

Stock 

do 

do 

Shipping  room 

Special  messenger. 


ILOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 


Bundle  boy. 
Floor  boy... 
Errand  boy. 
Bundle  boy. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Stock 

Head  of  floor  boyi. 

Shipping 

"  ock 


St 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


SLOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 


PROMOTIONS  IN  STORE  NO.  8. 


Errand  girl. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Check  girl. . 

do 

Office  work. 

do 

Packer 


$L50 
LfiO 
L60 
2.00 
LOO 


Errand  girl. 
Do.!:.. 

Do 

Do 


Check  girl. 

do.... 

.....do.... 
Pleating.. 


SL50 
L50 
L50 
2.00 


Summary  of  promotions  in  three  stores  since  Oct.  2,  1916. 


Number  of  promotioos. 

Total. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Three  stores.  ..>..*..i-i-«t^t ,- t ------ 

65 

80 

29 

Store  No.  1. - 

36 

20 

9 

17 

10 
9 

19 

Store  No.  2 

«          10 

Store  No.  3 .•— 

In  many  ways,  also,  the  continuation  school  has  agreater  social 
opportunity  than  the  other  types  of  classes.  The  pupils  being  young 
are  more  easily  influenced,  and  under  the  direction  of  wise  teachers 
they  adjust  themselves  more  intelligently  to  the  new  and  critical 
experience  which  their  store  work  brings.  As  we  have  said  before, 
at  a  time  when  wise  guidance  is  much  needed,  a  specially  trained, 
well-qualified  teacher  is  at  hand  to  lead  and  direct. 

PBOGBAM  OF  FABT-TIHE  CONTINTTATION  COUBSE  OF  STTTDT. 

The  following  subjects  may  be  indicated  as  providing  a  suggestive 
program  for  use  in  States  allowing  four  hours  a  week  for  continua- 
tion-school attendance. 
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In  Appendix  B  these  subjects  are  arranged  for  a  two-year  course ; 
pupils  14  and  15  years  of  age  taking  the  work  arranged  for  the  first 
year ;  pupils  15  and  16  years  of  age  taking  the  work  arranged  for  the 
second  year. 

Subjects. 

Arithmetic 30  minutes  a  week. 

Spelling — „ ,_S0  minutes  every  i'  weeks. 

Hypriene 30  minutes  every  other  week. 

Physical  exercises 8  minutes  every  weeij. 

Textiles  and  merchandise 24  minutes  every  other  week. 

Penmanship «„ • 20  minutes  every  week. 

English 30  minutes  a  week  or  15  minutes  dally. 

Commercial  geography! 24  minutes  every  other  week. 

Citizenship 80  minutes  every  week. 

Current  events  and  history 18  minutes  every  other  weelc 

Business  ethics 15  minutes  every  other  week. 

Lectures  and  extras 15  minutes  every  other  week. 

Business  topics  and  store  problems 32  minutes  every  week. 

Salesmanship  and  store  topics 45  minutes  every  week. 

lit  the  detailed  outline  given  in  Appendix  B  this  program  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  subjecte  alternate  weekly,  viz:  Spelling  to  alternate 
weekly  with  hygiene;  textiles  to  alternate  with  store  subjects;  En*?- 
lish  to  alternate  with  civics;  commercial  geography  to  alternate 
with  business  ethics  and  current  events  combined. 

EVENINa  SCHOOL  EXTENSION  COXTESE  IN  BETAIL  SELLING. 

Extension  courses  in  retail  selling  in  the  evening  schools  for  older 
sales  people  who  can  not  take  advantage  of  the  day  part-time  instruc- 
tion, are  for  the  most  part  carried  on  as  short-unit  courses.  Fifteen 
or  more  may  elect  salesmanship,  textiles,  color  and  design,  English, 
or  some  one  line  of  merchandise  for  special  study.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  hours  must  be  given  to  such  courses.  When  the  older  em- 
ployees understand  about  educational  work,  they  are  interested  to 
enlist  in  such  classes  and  where  these  short-unit  courses  for  older 
people  are  taught  by  a  specially  trained  teacher,  there  is  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  the  work.  Such  courses  are  being  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully in  large  and  small  cities.  In  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
owners  of  stores  usually  attend  themselves.  It  is  wise  to  introduce 
tliese  courses  as  short-unit  courses  of  10  lessons.  The  first  course 
siiould  be  on  general  store  problems  touching  somewhere  the  special 
problems  of  all  in  the  group.  A  demonstration  sale  by  some  member 
of  the  group  using  his  own  merchandise  will  give  practical  material 
for  many  lessons.  It  wiU  also  stimulate  more  discussion  than  any 
number  of  lectures.  A  second  course  of  10  lessons  may  be  decided 
by  vote  of  the  group  or  by  demands  of  other  candidates  and  may  be 
textiles,  color  and  design,  salesmanship,  boots  and  shoes — ^leather. 
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Such  a  short-nnit  course  of  10  lessons,  which  has  been  given  success- 
fully in  a  Massachusetts  town,  is  outlined  in  Appendix  C.  This  may 
suggest  what  may  be  done  in  other  subjects.  Attention  most  be 
called  again  to  the  need  of  a  specially  trained  teacher. 

RETAIL  SELLING  EDUCATION  IN  LABGE  STORES. 

As  all  stores  are  different  in  organization  and  policy  it  is  unwise  to 
try  to  give  in  detail  any  one  plan  for  the  training  by  large  stores 
for  their  own  employees.  Certain  general  principles,  however,  do 
govern  the  organization  and  conduct  of  such  training.  A  specially 
trained  educational  director  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  any  constructive  plan.  By  **  specially  trained  "  we  mean  one 
with  knowledge  of  every  part  of  store  organization,  of  all  of  their 
departments'  functions  and  positions,  of  the  duties  of  the  various 
employees,  and  the  qualities  needed  to  fulfill  these  duties.  Also  in 
addition  to  this  technical  knowledge,  the  educational  director  must 
have  the  professional  training  which  will  make  it  possible  for  her  to 
instruct  individuals  and  groups  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  In 
general,  the  store  force  for  training  may  be  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing groups : 

1.  New  employees. 

2.  The  junior  force,  consisting  of  the  youngest  workers,  such  as: 

Cashier, 
Examiner, 
Markers,  etc 

3.  Sales  people. 

4.  Office  workers. 

6.  "  Nonproductive  "  groups,  not  included  with  juniors,  as : 
Elevator  men, 
Porters, 
Drivers,  etc. 

6.  Executives,  especially  floor  managers  and  buyers. 

The  amount  and  kind  of  training  for  groups  and  individuals  must 
be  determined  by  careful  analysis.  If  the  store  is  well  organized  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  find  the  source  of  error  and  misunderstanding 
and  inefficiency.  When  well-qualified  executives  have  clearly  defined 
duties  and  authority  the  plan  for  training  can  be  moat  satisfactorily 
carried  out.  After  the  fii*3t  instruction  to  new  empk>yees  in  system 
and  policy,  follow-up  work  is  necessary.  Sometimes  more  training 
must  be  given  or  transfers  recommended  when  the  new  employee 
does  not  show  fitness  and  ability.  Groups  as  outlined  above  meet  for 
conference  and  are  taught  after  investigation.  The  educational  di- 
rector must  know  conditions  thoroughly  before  attempting  to  recon* 
struct  or  improve  them.  More  and  more  specialised  individual  work 
is  being  done,  such  as  '^  training  on  the  job  "  and  departmental  work. 
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This  most  often  include  study  of  merchandise,  its  care  and  arrange- 
ment, history,  and  manufacture.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  general 
principles  that  should  govern  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  a 
course  of  instruction  in  retail  selling  by  large  stores  for  their  own 
employees  must  include  much  more  than  the  instruction  in  retail 
selling.  When  all  other  conditions  are  known  to  be  right  and  just, 
time  can  then  profitably  be  put  upon  instruction  in  retail  selling,  in- 
cluding both  merchandise  and  service.  One  other  fundamental  to 
the  successful  working  out  of  any  training  \\\  stores  nmst  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  that  is  well-selected  people  for  the  training.  In  a  pre- 
ceding section  the  waste  and  sad  consequences  of  a  large  labor  turn- 
over have  been  described.  Obviously  if  training  in  a  store  is  bo  count, 
the  people  employed  must  be  intelligently  selected.  When  this  is 
done  the  far-reaching  and  good  results  are  unlimited. 

£ducatix)n  has  a  distinct  contribution  to  business,  and  progressive 
merchants  generally  are  establishing  educational  departments.  Edu- 
cation is  now  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  necevssity,  and  the  merchants 
wJio  employ  the  trained  educational  director  look  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  department  as  second  to  no  other. 

THE  MEBCHANT'S  PABT  IN  BETAIL  SELLING  EBUCATION. 

The  merchant's  part  in  this  program  is  not  only  important  but 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  succe^ssful  working  out  of  a  course  in 
retail  selling.  A  chance  to  have  practice  work  is  good,  but  such  prac- 
tice work  must  be  considered,  planned,  and  followed  up  by  the  store 
authorities  as  well  as  by  the  school.  All  this  requires  patience  and 
education,  as  it  is  a  new  proceedure.  The  school  must  consider  it  a 
part  of  its  duty  to  diow  the  merchant  the  many  advantages  of  a  plan 
which  shall  give  needed  experience  with  progression  from  beginning 
positions  to  others  which  shall  test  and  train  the  pupils.  Such  a 
plan  can  be  worked  out  between  the  teacher  and  the  merchants  co- 
operating. 

Certain  things  must  be  decided  upon  in  order  that  there  be  no  con- 
fusion or  dissatisfaction: 

1.  The  wage  to  be  paid  to  these  part-time  workers  from  the 
schools.  A  uniform  wage  has  advantages,  but  there  are  different 
grades  of  stores,  requiring  differing  degrees  of  ability,  with  corre- 
sponding compensation,  just  as  there  are  different  requirements  in 
departments  in  any  one  large  store.  Where  there  is  a  minimum 
wage,  this  usually  determines  the  basis  for  paying  all  special  workers. 

2.  The  positions  should  be  only  those  needing  extra  workers,  that 
ordinarily  would  be  filled  by  new  employees.  When  this  part-time 
group  is  placed  where  no  extra  help  is  needed,  the  purpose  of  the 
practice  work  is  defeated. 
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8.  Merchants  should  look  upon  this  high-school  group  studying 
retail  selling  as  the  -first  source  of  supply  for  the  new  positions,  next 
to  promotion  within  the  store.'  The  students  in  the  junior  year  class 
naturally  are  put  into  beginning  positions,  while  the  seniors  are  used 
to  fill  experienced  or  more  difficult  positions. 

4.  In  the  spring  term  the  merchant  or  his  employment  manager 
should  have  decided  which  ones  in  the  practice  group  he  wishes  to 
engage  for  permanent  work.  If  careful  follow-up  work  has  been 
done  the  choice  will  be  intelligent,  based  on  actual  practice  and 
observation,  with  some  idea  of  the  ability  of  this  part-time  ^udent 
worker  to  fill  the  position.  If  at  this  time  it  is  a  question  of  having 
the  full  time  of  the  pupil  in  order  to  hold  the  position  permanently, 
the  school  authorities  in  consultation  would  do  wisely  to  consider 
making  this  possible.  In  one  large  city  the  pupils  in  senior  and 
junior  class  taking  the  course  in  retail  selling  are  allowed  to  take 
regular  positions  by  May  1  and  15.  By  this  plan,  as  briefly  outlined 
here,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  merchant's  part  is  to  give  organized, 
supervised  opportimities  to  this  group  of  high-school  pupils  with  the 
aim  of  securing  trained  workers  for  all  new  positions  not  filled  by 
promotion  within  the  store.  The  school  committee,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  consider  the  time,  hours,  and  days,  or  parts  of  days,  and 
months  when  these  workers  are  most  needed  by  the  merchants.  By 
working  together  in  this  way  great  benefits  accrue  to  all  concerned. 

5.  The  merchant  or  his  representative  should  be  a  member  of  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  retail-selling  course  and  should  consider 
attendance  ^at  its  sessions  vitally  necessary. 

6.  The  merchant,  as  well  as  the  school  authorities  and  the  parents, 
must  remember  at  all  times  that  any  new  educational  movement 
takes  time  and  infinite  patience.  The  merchant's  belief  in  the  ulti- 
mate result  must  be  strong  enough  not  to  be  shaken  by  apparent 
failures.  In  a  work  which  deals  so  largely  with  human  beings  there 
are  bound  to  be  some  difficulties,  but,  with  a  vision  of  what  this 
plan  will  mean  in  the  end,  progress  will  slowly  but  surely  win  all. 
New  movements  need  the  vision  and  belief  of  a  few  to  carry  on  the 
many  who  see  only  the  temporary  situation.  Right  here  is  where 
merchants  can  exercise  great  and  wise  power  for  far-reaching  results, 

FINANCIAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  PABT-TIME  PLAN. 

The  economies  effected  by  building  up  a  permanent  force  have 
already  been  shown  in  the  discussion  of  the  labor  turnover.  The 
following  letters  will  show  the  viewpoint  of  the  employment  man- 
ager in  one  large  store,  comparing  these  parfa-time  trained  workers 
with  the  drifting  group  of  specials  ordinarily  employed. 

Two  letters  from  retail-store  employment  manager  to  school  di» 
rector  of  retail-selling  courses: 
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"  The  foDowing  is  a  tentative  plan  for  the  high-school  girls  for  the 
spring  season  of  1917.  This  is  just  a  start,  and  if  there  are  any 
changes  I  would  be  glad  to  talk  it  over  with  you.  Copies  can  then 
be  sent  to  all  the  teachers,  so  they  will  understand.  I  think  it  rather 
important  that  after  the  groups  are  organized  a  special  effort  should 
be  made  to  keep  them  intact 

"  Groups. — One  group  of  cashiers,  20. 

**  Basement  sales  group,  15. 

^  Main-store  sales  group,  12. 

**  Stock  and  markers,  10. 

"  Cashiers*  group. — Make  a  selection  of  the  most  likely  material 
possible  of  girls  who  are  really  interested  in  the  work.  I  would  like 
to  use  some  of  the  girls  who  came  into  the  store  for  the  Christmas 
selling. 

^  The  educational  office  and  Miss will  supervise  the  training 

of  this  group,  meeting  four  afternoons  during  February  and  March. 

"By  giving  this  group  closer  supervision  it  will  establish  more 
interest  in  the  work  and  give  us  a  smaller,  better-trained  resource 
than  by  taking  more  girls  than  just  this  20.  We  will  also  continue 
to  use  the  three  groups  organized  for  Christmas. 

^Basement  sales  group. — Select  any  girls  from  the  sales  people 
during  Christmas  who  seem  adapted  or  interested  in  basement  work. 
These  with  any  new  people  needed  to  make  15  should  come  in  two 
afternoons  for  special  training  in  basement  system. 

^  Stock  and  nutrkers. — I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  these  girls 
to  come  in  for  any  training.  They  should  be  carefully  selected  and 
the  group  might  include  some  girls  who  have  possibilities  but  are 
not  mature  enough  for  selling  and  cashiering. 

^Main  store  sales  group. — I  would  like  to  organize  some  girls 
from  the  best  of  the  Christmas  sales  people  for  the  following  de- 
partments: Veilings,  neckwear,  jewelry,  toilet  goods,  handkerchiefs, 
misses'  waists  and  undermuslins,  misses'  millinery. 

^  I  would  suggest  the  following  and  four  more  whose  names  I  will 
give  you  later  [names  inserted]. 

"^  Some  of  these  will  be  used  for  the  fourth-floor  misses'  depart- 
ments and  some  will  be  used  for  street-floor  departments. 

^'Schedule. — ^The  following  schedule  would  be  all  right  from  our 
end  if  all  right  with  the  schools : 

"  Cashier  group :  February  15,  22 ;  March  1  and  8. 

"  Basement  sales  group :  March  2  and  9. 

^^  Main  store  sales  group :  February  13,  20,  27,  and  March  6, 
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^  All  application  blanks  and  certificates  not  on  file  in  the  employ- 
ment office  should  be  handed  either  to  the  teacher  or  the  employ- 
ment office  by  March  1. 

"  New  people  for  any  of  these  groups  should  come  in  for  an  in- 
terview, with  a  note  from  the  teacher  stating  for  which  group  the 
girl  was  intended. 

"Will  you  let  me  have  any  changes  or  suggestions  at  your  con- 
venience? 

"  Sincerely,  yours, 

«  (Signed) , 

^Employment  office.^^ 

11. 

"  While  the  matter  is  fresh  in  our  minds,  I  have  drawn  up  a  plan 
for  the  high-school  girls  for  next  Christmas,  December,  1917.  It  is 
the  concensus  of  opinion  that  the  work  of  the  high-school  girls  this 
year  was  very  successful. 

"  The  selling  groups  in  the  handkerchief,  toy,  and  jewelry  depart- 
ments were  well  organized,  and  in  most  cases  the  girls  were  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  work. 

"  Compared  with  the  outside  specials  who  came  in  for  the  Christ- 
mas season,  the  high-school  girls  were  by  far  the  most  adaptable  and 
easiest  to  work  with.  Their  salesmanship  training  had  given  them 
a  very  intelligent  conception  of  the  job  as  a  whole,  of  their  place  in 
the  organization,  and  what  was  required  of  them.  They  made  fewer 
errors  and  when  spoken  to  about  mistakes  would  not  make  them 
again.  They  asked  more  intelligent  questions  and  wanted  to  know 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  what  was  done.  They  were  more  en- 
thusiastic and  the  work-together  spirit  was  much  in  evidence.  Many 
of  them  were  quite  immature,  but  in  only  one  or  two  cases  did  cus- 
tomers recognize  their  youth.  They  were  teachable  and  applied 
themselves  closely. 

"  The  sales  average  was  high.  In  the  jewelry  department  the  high- 
school  girls  averaged  about  the  same  or  better  in  the  different  sections 
than  the  other  specials.  In  the  toy  department  several  of  the  sales 
people  made  a  record. 

"  I  will  send  you  with  our  plan' for  the  high-gchool  girls  for  spring 
the  judgments  of  the  individual  girls,  or  I  will  go  over  them  person- 
ally with  you  or  the  teachers,  if  you  wish.    With  all  good  wishes. 

"  Sincerely, 

*•  (Signed) ." 

The  part-time  agreement  not  only  calls  for  all  this  from  the  mer- 
chant but  also  that  the  school  authorities  give  these  pupils  credit  for 
practice  work.    When  the  course  was  first  started  and  no  provision 
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was  made  for  practice  work  or  for  puttiBg  the  work  in  as  a  course, 
it  worked  unfairly  for  the  pupils  who  were  obliged  to  stay  after 
school  to  make  up  academic  lessons  because  of  the  time  spent  in  prac- 
tice work,  and  for  this  practice  work  no  credit  was  given. 

Some  other  advantages  to  the  merchants  that  will  come  from  this 
part-time  plan  will  be  a  better  general  attitude  throughout  the  store ; 
general  improvement  in  service  given  to  patrons,  added  prestige  in 
the  community  by  raising  the  general  educational  standard;  many 
more  intelligent  customers,  because  these  pupils  are  all  customers  and 
many  of  them  may  be  purchasing  agents  of  homes.  Another  very 
strong  social  advantage  of  the  part-time  plan  as  outlined  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  widespread  adverse  criticism  by  those  who  continually  shift 
from  one  store  to  another.  These  drifters  for  the  most  part  are  dis- 
contented and  their  attitude  and  influence  is  largely  destructive  both 
within  and  without  the  store.  Right  here  one  might  note  that  by  the 
part-time  plan  a  large  part  of  this  large  army  of  drifters  will  be 
turned  into  trained,  efficient  workers  with  a  different  outlook  on  life 
and  work.  Thus  may  the  plan  be  called  social  education  as  the 
standards  for  such  workers  and  the  whole  community  will  eventually 
be  higher  and  better. 

TBAIKIKG  OF  TEACHERS  TO  GIVE  BETAIL  SELLING  EDUCATION. 

Before  merchants  understand  what  a  distinct  contribution  educa- 
tion can  bring  to  the  business  problems,  or  before  they  can  see  some 
of  the  results  of  the  educational  work,  it  is  quite  natural  they  should 
think  that  only  those  who  have  grown  up  in  a  store  can  properly 
train  and  instruct  the  workers  in  a  store,  but  retail  selling  is  a  pro- 
fession, not  a  trade,  and  the  sales  person's  mind  must  be  trained  for 
the  most  complicated  of  all  problems,  the  understanding  of  people. 
Every  customer  is  a  different  problem,  therefore,  the  necessary 
and  all  important  thing  is  the  training  of  judgment.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  state  definite  processes  as  one  can  when  dealing  with  a  ma- 
chine. Trade  processes  can  be  taught  by  skilled  workmen,  and  in 
trade  education  this  is  an  essential  part  of  the  work,  but  in  retail 
selling,  which  requires  primarily  the  training  of  the  mind,  a  specially 
prepared  teacher  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Tliis  teacher  must  have  store  experience,  and  much  of  it.  The 
more  store  experience  the  teacher  has  before  taking  training,  the 
better,  but  also  while  in  training,  store  organization  and  all  depart- 
ments as  well  as  merchandising,  publicity,  etc.,  must  be  studied  under 
direction.  The  store  is  the  laboratory  in  which  experience  must  be 
obtained.  The  classroom  work  is  for  the  interpretation  of  these 
experiences,  for  the  development  of  better  and  keener  powers  of 
observation  and  interpretation,  and  for  the  study  of  merchandise, 
including  history  and  processes. 
SISSO'— 18 6 
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There  are  three  phases  of  teacher  training: 

1.  Getting  experience  and  information. 

2.  Putting  this  subject  matter  into  well  developed  outlines  and  later 
into  teaching  plans. 

8.  Actually  teaching  individual  groups  and  departments. 

Since  a  large  educational  background  is  essential  for  the  under* 
standing  and  handling  of  retail  seUing  and  merchandise,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  candidates  should  be  of  college  or  normal-school  grade. 
The  one-year  graduate  course  which  has  been  conducted  by  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  and  Simmons  College 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  ad- 
mits graduates  of  colleges  and  of  four-year  normal  schools.  The  f ol* 
lowing  wiU  give  a  brief  description  of  this  course : 

In  order  that  the  students  may  enter  upon  the  course  with  a  gen- 
eral understanding  of  the  conditions,  problems,  and  possibilities  of 
the  work,  and  with  some  familiarity  with  the  system,  organization, 
and  daily  life  of  a  department  store,  a  two  months'  period  of  seUing 
experience  is  a  prerequisite  of  admission.  The  training  itself  in- 
cludes practice  teaching,  classroom  discussion,  and  written  reports, 
and  constant  observation,  research,  and  supervised  work  in  the  stores. 

On  four  mornings  a  week  from  8.30  to  11.80  the  teachers  in  training 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  sales  girls'  class,  a  group  of  employees  sent 
from  the  various  stores  of  the  city.  This  phase  of  the  training,  which 
is  comparable  to  that  given  in  a  normal  school,  enables  the  students 
to  make  immediate  and  direct  application  of  educational  principles, 
and  to  prepare  and  adapt  the  material  gained  from  their  store  experi- 
ence in  a  way  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  people  actually  at  work. 
As  soon  as  feasible  after  the  beginning  of  the  term,  the  teachers  in 
training  plan  and  conduct  the  lessons  themselves.  Further  oppor- 
tunity for  practice  teaching  is  afforded  through  observation  and  sub- 
stitute teaching  in  the  public  high  and  continuation  schools,  and  in 
the  State  university  extension  courses. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  sales  girls'  class  the  normal  class 
meets  for  discussion  and  criticism  of  the  practice  teaching  and  for 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  store  experiences.  For  two  periods  in 
the  afternoon  the  students  meet  again  for  classroom  work,  which  in- 
cludes courses  in  store  problems,  sociology,  psychology,  economics, 
and  textiles.  Written  work  includes  reports  on  store  experience,  mer- 
chandise studies,  and  special  investigations  of  service  problems. 

In  addition  intensive  studies  must  be  made  of  the  system  on  all  the 
cooperating  stores. 

The  essential  background  of  the  course  is  the  actual  store  ex- 
perience. This  differs  from  the  preliminary  experience,  which  is 
one  of  the  entrance  requirements  in  that  it  is  systematically  arranged 
and  carefully  supervised.     Every  other  phase  of  the  training  is 
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vitally  related  to  it  and  depends  upon  it.  From  it  is  drawn  the 
subject  matter  for  lessons  for  the  sales  girls'  class;  it  provides  the 
material  and  source  of  information  for  all  written  work;  it  forms 
the  basis  of  classroom  discussion,  the  various  courses  being  consid- 
ered with  special  reference  to  their  application  to  department-store 
problems. 

This  is  only  a  brief  statement  of  the  course  and  simply  serves  to 
indicate  its  character  and  scope  in  a  general  way.  True  of  all  edu- 
cational work,  it  is  especially  true  in  this  field,  that  a  rigid  program 
can  not  be  laid  down  and  absolutely  adhered  to,  for  new  conditions 
are  continually  confronting  the  student.  At  this  time,  when  men 
are  being  withdrawn  fi*om  the  stores  into  military  service,  special 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  employment  and  on  the  emergency  train- 
ing of  women  to  take  the  places  which  have  been  vacated.  It  is 
obvious  that  since  the  laboratory  (the  department  store)  is  constantly 
developing  the  course  itself  must  change  each  year  to  i^spond  to  new 
problems  and  new  needs. 

In  State  universities  which  are  in  or  near  large  cities  the  course 
could  be  offered  in  the  senior  year  provided  enough  time  was  given 
for  practice  work.  ThjL3  must  include  the  store  experience  and  teach- 
ing as  suggsted,  both  done  under  direction  and  supervision.  As  far  as 
possible  the  work  in  the  stores  should  be  in  positions  actually  need- 
ing workers.  The  week-ir  and  week-out  plan  may  be  followed.  Sat- 
urdays, which  are  busy  store  days  in  -nost  places,  may  be  given 
entirely  to  store  work;  also  parts  of  other  days.  In  the  month  of 
December,  when  many  extra  helpers  are  needed,  the  teachers  can  gat 
most  valuable  experience  either  selling  in  the  busiest  departments 
or  doing  floor  duty  or  personal  service.  What  is  learned  at  this 
time  may  be  used  after  Christmas  as  the  basis  of  class  discussion. 
Written  reports  of  store  work  should  be  received,  and  special  studies 
in  system,  store  service,  merchandise,  including  textiles  and  non- 
textiles,  should  be  assigned. 

The  course  in  teacher  training,  which  is  briefly  outlined  here,  can 
best  be  organized  with  the  help  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education.  It  is  a  course  which  needs  unusual  study  and  thought. 
Many  courses  in  so-called  salesmanship  throughout  the  country  are 
superficial.  Commercial  teachers  have  added  the  "subject,"  sales- 
manship, using  textbooks. 

Only  a  comprehensive  eowrse^  which  includes  related  subjects, 
based,  for  the  most  part,  on  detailed  study  and  actual  experience, 
can  be  recommended.  By  individual  research  and  practical  study, 
application  of  all  principles  to  concrete  problems,  these  teachers  get 
the  solid  foundation  for  professional  work  which  is  broadly  and 
truly  educationaL 
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There  is  deep  satisfaction  in  teaching  a  subject  every  phase  of 
which  admits  of  practical  application.  Such  application  to  personal 
and  vocational  problems  is  the  heart  of  industrial  education,  which^ 
as  a  field  of  helpful  endeavor,  offers  far-reaching  possibilities.  The 
preparation  and  training  necessary  for  successful  teaching  of  retail 
selling  and  merchandise  have  been  discussed.  Let  us  now  c<Misider 
what  the  personal  returns  may  be,  what  this  work  may  mean  to 
one  who  undertakes  it  after  perhaps  some  years  of  experience  in 
academic  dasses. 

First,  there  is  the  element  of  variety.  In  a  one  or  two  year  course, 
correlated,  as  has  been  suggested,  with  other  high-school  subjects, 
a  wide  range  of  interests  is  presented.  Not  only  are  many  branches 
of  study  represented,  but  there  are  also  divergent  topics  drawn  from 
commerce,  trade,  economics,  manufacture,  -and  history.  Almost  any 
subject  has  some  bearing  on  this  course  in  retail  selling.  It  is  this  wide- 
spread interest,  this  unlimited  field  of  operaticms,  which  makes  the 
task  of  training  young  people  for  the  mercantile  world  a  stimulating, 
broadening,  and  enlivening  experience  for  the  teacher.  The  selection 
of  material  from  the  correlated  subjects  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
the  course  involves  research  and  a  careful  sorting  of  facts  tor  those 
which  are  significant  and  useful.  This  study  makes  for  sdiolarship. 
Another  field,  having  less  to  do  with  books  than  with  affairs,  con- 
fronts the  teacher.  It  is  business.  The  teacher  must  understand 
and  be  able  to  interpret  to  her  classes  events  and  movements  which 
influence  business  in  vital  ways.  This  element  of  timeliness  in  teach- 
ing makes  for  progressiveness  and  precludes  the  possibility  of  a 
teacher's  "  going  stale  "  in  her  chosen  subject. 

As  the  work  is  likely  to  include  classes  of  high-school  pupils  or 
prospective  store  workers,  and  classes  of  actual  employees  drawn 
from  one  or  more  stores,  constant  adaptation  of  the  method  and 
material  of  teaching  is  necessary.  No  two  stores  are  identical  in 
system,  in  the  grades  and  lines  of  merchandise  carried,  in  the  number 
of  names  on  the  pay  roll,  in  policy,  or  in  organization.  Nor  is 
business  stationary.  Questions  settled  in  a  certain  way  one  year  may 
be  radically  altered  the  next.  Unexpected  situations  raise  new 
problems  to  be  met  by  new  measures.  Thoughtful  study,  reading, 
and  observation  are  as  necessary  for  live,  spontaneous  teaching  of 
a  vocational  subject  as  for  the  strictly  academic  branches. 

Training  different  classes  of  pupils  in  accordance  with  such  vary- 
ing conditions  and  requirements  of  employment  develops  in  the 
teacher  qualities  of  adaptability,  originality,  and  resourcefulness; 
it  broadens  her  point  of  view,  and  by  increasing  her  knowledge  of 
business  procedure,  strengthens  her  position  with  store  executives. 
Thus,  the  person  who  may  have  been  regarded  by  the  managers  of  a 
store  as  a  detached  teacher,  helpful  in  her  way,  but  not  supposed  or 
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expected  to  be  of  much  practical  value  in  the  store,  may  now  become, 
in  a  sense,  a  partner,  able  to  make  valuable  suggestions  for  the 
development  of  the  personnel  and  ready  to  carry  out  plans  which 
actually  benefit  the  business.  In  this  capacity  the  ^Heacher''  is  a 
startling  revelation  to  the  merchant,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
discovery  of  such  power  is  often  a  revelation  to  the  individual  her- 
self. The  stimulus  resultant  from  such  discovery  marks  for  many 
the  birth  of  a  creative  spirit  which  grows  and  develops  in  response 
to  a  definite  and  visible  need. 

In  this  course  in  retail  selling  there  is  no  cleavage  between  class- 
room work  and  personal  training  and  supervision.  Consideration 
of  personal  standards,  needs,  experience,  and  ambition  in  relation  to 
a  business  career  inevitably  accompany  the  teachings  of  every  sub- 
ject in  the  course.  Observation  of  the  individual  as  a  class  member 
and  also  as  a  store  worker  leads  to  discussion  of  conduct,  appearance, 
interest,  e£Port,  the  application  of  principles  to  practice.  The 
teacher's  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  work  done  by 
her  pupils  takes  her  out  of  the  classroom  and  into  the  store  for 
frequent  ^  follow-up  "  visits,  and  the  reports  given  by  floor  managers 
and  superintendents  are  often  the  means  of  establishing  mutually 
helpful  relations. 

In  aU  of  these  ways  personal  interest  is  aroused  through  personal 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  individual,  and  this  leads  to  the  development 
of  social  consciousne&s,  that  sense  Avhich  inspires  one  to  think  and 
act  in  terms  of  permanent  social  values. 
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SYLLABUS  FOR   SALESMANSHIP   AND   MERCHANDISE.— COURSE 

IN  RETAIL  SELLING. 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

First  Week. 
Classroom  worJb: 

Organization  of  class.  Introductory  lesson  on  meanlnf?  and  requirements 
of  coarse. 

The  sales  book :  Use ;  need ;  make-up ;  value ;  place  In  the  store ;  carbon ; 
sales  check ;  tally  cover ;  tissue.    Necessity  and  destination  of  each  part. 

Textiles:  Why  knowledge  of  textiles  is  necessary  to  a  sales  person. 
Classification  of  textiles.    Kinds  of  textiles  with  which  stores  are  chiefly 
concerned. 
Outside  work: 

Visit  to  department  store  with  which  pupil  is  not  familiar,  and  writing 
account  of  visit.  Comparison  of  various  forms  of  sales  checks  received  by 
pupils  as  customers. 

Observation  trip  to  department  store,  noting  number  of  articles  made 
of  textile  materials.  Collection  of  samples  of  cloth  representing  each  group 
of  fibers  in  common  use. 

BiooND  Week. 

Classroom  work: 

System:  Legibility  of  handwriting  on  sales  check.  Erasnres.  Floor 
manager's  O.  K.  The  store  point  of  view;  the  customer's  point  of  view. 
Sales  check.    Cash  sale.    Cash  "  take  with." 

Correlation  of  textiles  with  (a)  Industrial  history,  (h)  current  events, 
(o)  commercial  geography,  (d)  civics,  (e)  economics. 

The  buying  and  selling  of  textiles  in  industry.  Labor,  wealth,  inter- 
natioBal  commerce,  service  to  public  in  retail  distribution. 

Analysis  of  sample  of  cotton  doth  to  introduce  spinning,  drawing,  twist- 
ing, winding. 
OiftoMe  work: 

Cash  sales  check  showing  variety  of  checks  and  systems.  Destination 
of  each  part  of  sales  dieck. 

Clippings  on  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  In  class. 

Market  quotations  of  raw  products,  wholesale  and  retail. 

Thibo  Week. 
Classroom  work: 

Sales-check  practice. 

Personal  appearance:  General  essentials  for  good  personal  appearance. 
Minor  details  to  be  emphasissed.    Clothes,  the  en  re  of  clothing. 
Spinning:  Variety  of  spindles  used  in  different  countries. 
Analysis  of  sample  of  cotton  cloth,  Introducing  weaving. 
Kinds  of  weaves :  Plain,  diagonal,  cassimer,  wide  wale,  satin. 
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Outside  work: 

Written  paper  oil  "  Why  I  should  improve  my  personal  appearance.** 
Assigned  reading  on  the  hygiene  of  clothing ;  primitive  spinning ;  history 

of  early  spinning;  and  invention  for  spinning  and  weaving. 

Samples  representing  different  kinds  of  weaves.    Mounting  samples  and 

drawing  the  designs  on  blotting  paper. 

FouBTH  Week. 
Classroom  work: 

Sales-check  practice.    "Cash-send"  sale.    Charge,  take  witli.    Charge, 
send. 
Personal  appearance:  The  hair;  the  teeth. 
Kinds  of  weaves. 
Knitting  and  knitted  goods. 
Outside  toork: 

Investigation  of  system  used  in  grocery,  meat,  and  provision  stores. 
Investigation  of  what  is  meant  by  "  coins,"  and  why  they  are  used. 
Samples  illustrating  each  weave. 

Reading  assignment:  Kipling's  "The  Cat  that  Walked  by  His  Lone** 
for  picture  and  primitive  life. 

Fifth  Week. 
Classroom  work: 

Sales-check  practice.    Use  of  coin.    Charge  "with  and  without** 
Personal  appearance:  Waists,  shirts,  collars,  skirts,  trousers,  repair,  and 
mending. 
Discussion  for  and  against  "  Charge  accounts." 

Introductory  lesson  on  cotton.    Why  is  it  the  most  important  fiber? 
Why  is  knowledge  of  cotton  necessary  to  a  sales  person? 
Sources  of  supply. 

(a)  Foreign  countries. 
(6)  United  States. 
Clippings  and   photographs  Illustrating  cotton  production   and   manu- 
facture. ^ 
Outside  work: 

Written  paper  on  "  If  I  were  a  storekeeper,  would  I  prefer  a  cash  or  a 
charge  business?" 
The  spelling  of  names  of  suburbs. 
Written  list  of  articles  of  merchandise  made  of  cotton. 
Physical  geography :  Egypt,  India,  China,  Peru,  United  States,  etc. 

Sixth  Week. 
Classroom  work: 

Sales-check  practice. 

Charge  to  one,  send  to  another,  purchased  by  a  third. 

Personal  api)earance :  Shoes,  hands,  nails. 

Cotton :  Conditions  necessary  to  its  growth.    Amount  of  world's  product 
United  States*s  share.    Money  value.    Varieties  of  cotton  and  their  use. 
Outside  Work: 

Written  paper  on  "  My  first  day's  experience  in  a  store." 

Pupils  may  bring  to  class  at  least  two  striking  advertisements  which 
offer  some  special  inducements  to  change  customers. 
'    Reading  assignment,  with  special  reference  to  cotton  growth. 

Some  recent  newspaper  articles  on  cotton. 
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Seventh  Webbu 

tHoBsroom  icork: 

Sales-check  practice. 

Need  for  arithmetic  in  stores. 

€k>ttonf  Shipping  ports  and  cotton  markets.     Transportation  routes. 
Boston  as  cotton  center.  '  Manufacturing  centers  here  and  abroad.    Culti- 
vation of  cotton. 
Outside  ioork: 

Written  paper  on  "  Honesty.** 

Newspaper  clippings  on  market  fluctuations  In  cotton. 

Reading  assignments,  with  special  reference  to  working  conditions  In  cot- 
ton centers,  slavery,  Givil  War,  eta 

Eighth  Week. 

CUuarocm  worh: 

Parents*  day:  Discussion  of  opportunities  In  retail  establishments. 

Developing  speed  and  accuracy  in  arithmetic,  with  sales-check  practice. 
DriH  on  hard  combinations.    Adding  O's — adding  by  10,  subtracting  1. 

Cotton:  Cultivation  of  cotton.  Connect  with  quality  and  price  of  mer- 
chandise. Harvesting,  ginning,  baling,  shipping,  breaking,  carding,  combing. 
Outside  work: 

Pupils  may  bring  to  class  some  actual  store  problems  in  arithmetic. 

Reading  assignment :  One  article  on  store  systei*  from  Women's  Wear 
or  Dry  Goods  Ek^onomlst ;  Government  bulletin  on  "  Enemies  of  successful 
cotton  growing'*;  Story  of  Eli  Whitney. 

Drawing  a  map  of  cotton-producing  States  in  United  States. 

NuvTH  Week. 

(Jlassroom  work: 

Sales-check  practice.    C.  0.  D.    Part  paid  C.  O.  D. 

Arithmetic:  Subtraction, ''counting  back  change. 

Chamber  of  commerce  rules  on  C.  O.  D.  National  request  for  elimination 
of  a  O.  D.  sales. 

Cotton:  Spinning  and  weaving,  warp  and  woof  threads,  finishing  pro- 
cesses, mercerization. 
Outside  work: 

Investigation  of  what  has  been  done  to  eliminate  C.  O.  D.  sales. 

Investigation  of  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Reading  assignment,  with  reference  to  recent  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  cotton  manufacture  and  cotton  machinery  in  textile  papers. 

Tenth  Week. 

Classroom  uH>rk: 

Sales-check  practice.    Returned  goods. 

Store  conduct:  Importance  of  right  attitude,  (1)  favorable  impression 
on  employers,  (2)  attracts  customers,  (3)  increases  self-respect,  (4)  leaves 
mind  free  of  concern  for  trivial  matters. 
Cotton:  Pointing.     Cretonnes.     Tests  to  determine  quality  of  cotton. 
"    Study  of  finished  product  from  sample  of  staple  cotton  materials. 
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Outside  toorh: 

Rules  govemlnsr  the  retarn  of  merchandise  In  local  stores. 

Written  paper  on  "What  Is  required  of  me  when  I  go  to  work.** 

Reading  assignment :  Articles  in  textile  magazine  on  **  Printing  of 
cottons." 

Simple  tests  on  quality  of  cotton  samples  in  chemical  or  physical  labora- 
tory. (Preferably  at  a  time  when  other  teachers  may  help  in  the  experi- 
ments.) 

Eleventh  Week. 
Classroom  tvork: 

Discussion  of  store  experience. 

Personal  appearance :  Jewelry,  care  of  body,  complexion,  exercise,  recrea- 
tion. 

Cotton :  Study  of  finished  materials. 
Outside  work: 

Store  rules  governing  dress. 

Positions  in  stores  which  may  be  held  by  pupils  of  high-school  age. 

Collection  of  samples  at  home  of  materials  discussed  in  class. 

Mounting  samples  in  notebooiss,  with  description  of  each  sample. 

Twelfth  Week. 
(Classroom  ioork: 

Sales-check  practice.    Discussion  of  store  experience.    Meaning  of  coop- 
erative courses.    The  Smith-Hup:hes  bill. 
Courtesy:  How  to  direct  customers.    Rules  for  answering  telephone. 
Cotton:  Written  review. 
Outside  work: 

Written  paper  on  "  Vocational  Training  Courses  in  Massachusetts.** 
reading  assignment  or  trip  to  market.    Ndting  system,  care  of  stock, 
display,  prices.    If  possible,  this  trip  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher. 
Store  practice  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Thibteenth  Week. 
Classroom  work: 

Sales  check  practice:  Importance  of  accuracy  in  making  changa  Prac- 
tice in  counting  back  change. 

Arithmetic — subtracting  credits. 

Inventories. 

Store  directory. 

Opportunities  for  merchandise.  Study  during  December  store  experience. 
Discussion  of  merchandise. 

Loyalty  to  school :  Recognition  of  responsibilities  toward  school  and  store. 
Outside  work: 

Investigation  of  the  "cash  register*'  and  other  systems  of  handling 
money. 

Store  assignment  for  system  instruction. 

Reading  assignment  In  current  trade  papers  on  Christmas  merfhsndlsa 

FoinmcBNTH,  Fifteenth,  and  Sixteenth  Weeks. 

Two  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  store  practice  with  "  follow-up  ••  work  h(y 
the  teacher  In  charge. 

Vacation  of  one  week.  Pupils  ma^'  work  in  stores  at  mis  time  if  tlior 
choose  to  do  so. 
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Seventeenth  Week* 
OlMtroom  worhT 

Discussion  of  store  experience  with  relation  to  personal  development  of 
each  pupil : 

Perseverance. 
Earnestness. 
Reliability. 
Sincerity. 
Optimism. 
Katuralness. 
American  ism. 
Loyalty. 
Initiative. 
Tidiness. 
Yearning. 
OutHde  work: 

Written  report  of  store  work  for  the  two  weeks  preceding  Christmas. 
Three-day  assignment 

Biohteenth  Week. 
Ola9$room  wftrk: 

Importance  to  the  store  of  doing  careful  work  as  examiner,  bundle  clerk, 
stock  assistant,  shipping  clerk,  receivin^room  assistant. 

Arithmetic  drill,  Store  problems  given.    Example:  9  yds.  ®  87^^  yard. 
Store  directory — ^flrst  floor  sections. 

Discussion  of  articles  of  cotton  merchandise  handled  during  store  ez« 
perience. 

Advantage  offered  in  a  stock  position  for  the  study  of  textiles. 

Written  test 
OutHde  work: 

The  duties  of  an  examiner. 

Written  paper  on  "How  I  cooperated  with  someone  else  in  my  store 
work." 

The  list  of  articles  of  merchandise  made  of  cotton. 

Assigned  reading  on  wooL 

Nineteenth  Week. 
CUusroom  work: 

Arithmetic  drill.     Short  cuts  for  multiplication  by  5;  multiply  by  10, 
divide  by  2. 

Store  discussion.    Making  the  best  of  one's  self,  becoming  and  suitable 
clothes,  right  attitude,  thinking  "  big,"  friends  and  their  importance. 

Wool :  Why  knowledge  of  wool  is  necessary  to  successful  selling.    Sources 
of  supply.    The  sheep.    Other  wool-bearing  animali^  camel^  i^att  llama, 
vicuna,  etc. 
OutMe  work: 

The  duties  of  a  stock  person. 

Articles  of  merchandise  made  of  woot 

Beading  assignment  on  sheep  raising. 

Twentieth  Week. 
Classroom  work: 

Some  opportunities   for   boys   in   "transportation.**     Duties   of  traffic 
manager. 
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Claisroom  work — Oontintied. 

Arithmetic  drills:  Multiplication  by  11.     Example:  27x11.     Pnt  down 
right-hand  flgare  7,  add  first  and  second  figures  2  and  7,  put  down  left-hand 
figure,  2OT. 
Receiving,  unpacking,  **  checking  **  up  with  original  orders. 
Wool:  Production  of.    Countries  producing.     Characteristics  of  fibers. 
Importance  of  wool  correlated  with  hygene. 
Outside  work: 

The  positions  in  receiving  room  open  to  "  Juniors.** 

Clippings  on  wool  raising  in  United  States. 

A  visit  to  chamber  of  commerce  or  board  of  trade  wool  exhibit. 

TWBNTY-FIB8T  WEEK. 

Classroom  work: 

"  The  merchandise  stream.**    Duties  of  positions  open  to  boys  and  girls  in 
handling  merchandise  before  it  is  placed  on  sale. 
Invoices. 

Arithmetic:  Multiplication  by  19.    Call  it  20  and  subtract    Multiplica- 
tion by  29,  39,  etc 
Marking.    Tickets,  tags,  pin-ticketing  machines. 

Wool :  Camel's  hair.    Countries  producing.  ^  Characteristics  and  uses  of 
animal  and  fiber.    Goat  hair;  angora,  cashmere,  vicuna,  llama. 
Outside  work: 

Visit  to  a  receiving  and  marking  room  and  written  report  of  store  visit. 

Visit  to  Jaeger's  store  for  study  of  raw  materials. 

Beading  assignment  on  goats  of  South  America,  Asia,  and  United  States* 

Twenty-second  Week. 
Classroom  work: 

Importance  of  items  appearing  on  stock  tickets :  Price,  size,  house,  9ty1a 
Arithmetic  drill:  Multiplication  by  89,  79,  $1.19,  etc.     Receiving-room 
arithmetic. 
"The  merchandise  stream.** 
••The  personnel  stream." 

Wool :  Shearing  the  sheep,  sorting,  baling,  and  marketing. 
Outside  work: 

Reading  assignment  on  marking  stock  tickets  in  SyaUsni  or  other  trade 
papers;  on  wool  production. 
Picture  and  clippings  on  sheep  shearing. 
Written  paper  on  local  market  scenes. 

TWENTY-THIBD  WEEK. 

Classroom  work: 

Care  of  stock. 

Arithmetic:  Beginning  fractions,  units  of  measure,  dosenik  doHars, 
yards.    Various  ways  of  writing  fractions.    Fractions  used  in  stores:  i,  i. 

i,  I,  I*  1. 1,  i,  i,  i  I.  A. 

**  liincoln "  merchandise,  books,  pictures,  bronzes,  portraits,  book  ends, 
post  cards,  etc 

Wool :  Sorting,  scouring,  drying,  burring,  oiling,  blending,  earding,  comb- 
ing, drawing,  spinning,  winding,  dyeing,  in  yam,  weaving.  (Dlscoss  each 
process  f6r  woolens  and  worsteds.) 

OutsiAe  work: 

Written  paper  on  **  The  effects  on  the  customer  of  good  stock  keeping.** 
Assigned  reading  on  ••  Lincoln ;  '*  on  wool  manufacturing  processes ;  on 
wool  flq;>iuning  in  colonial  days,  also  modern  spinning,  is  trade  papers,  etc; 
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TWENTT-IOXTBTH  WCBK. 

Tacation.  This  period  may  well  be  spent  in  store  practice.  Spring  busi- 
ness will  Just  be  opening  and  opportunity  wlU  be  given  for  store  work 
nnder  normal  business- conditions. 

TwENTY-rnTH  Week. 
Clastrwmi  work: 

Arithmetic :  How  to  find  i  of  anything.  Ways  of  writing  one-half.  Drill 
on  i.    Finding  i  of  yard,  doz^i.    Drill  on  1,  i,  etc. 

Care  of  stock :  Drug  stock,  dry-goods  stock,  department-store  stock.    Dis- 
cussion of  store  observation.  ** 
Wool :  Review  of  woolens  and  worsteds. 
Discussion  of  clippings  obtained  from  trade  papers. 
Outside  work: 

Observation  trip  to  study  stock  keeping  in  meat,  grocery,  and  dry  goods 
stores  near  your  homes. 
Clippings  for  bulletin  board,  on  woolens  and  worsteds. 
Visit  to  an  industrial  workshop,  or  an  institution  for  the  blind* 

Twenty-sixth  Week. 
Classroom  work: 

Arithmetic:  Finding  }  of  anything.    Review  i,  i,  |.    Finging  i  of  a  yard, 
dollar,  dozen.    Drill  on  i,  i,  i,  |,  etc 
Courtesy. 
Service. 

Discuss  Government  use  of  woolens.    Effect  upon  prices  and  supply. 
Wool :  Finishing  processes.    Inspecting,  burling,  washing,  rinsing,  shear- 
ing, tentering,  measuring,  pressing,  putting  into  bolts. 

Outside  work: 

Investigation  of  positions  which  are  in  "  service  departmaits.** 
Assigned  reading  in  trade  papers  and  newspapers. 
Clipping  on  finishing  processes  cut  from  trade  papers. 

Twenty-seventh  Week. 

Classroom  work: 

Arithmetic :  Finding  |,  |,  }.    Review.    Service  features  p,  convenience. 
Service  ftetures  in  the  store. 

Wool :  Special  finishe&  Shoddy.  Increased  use  of  shoddy.  Mungo.  Ex- 
tracts   Flocks,  palled  wool,  waste  fiber. 

Outside  work: 

Advertisements  which  offer  use  of  service  feature  to  the  public.  Samples 
of  material  which  is  "shoddy."  Investigation  of  directions  for  washing 
woolens. 

Twenty-eighth  Week. 

Classroom  work: 

Arithmetic :  Finding  ),  f  yard,  dozen,  dollar.    Review. 

Debate :  Clerical  positions  v,  store  positions. 

Wool :  Study  of  finished  products  from  samites  of  staple  wool  materials. 
Outside  Mfork: 

Preparation  for  debate. 

Written  paper  on  "  The  advantages  of  a  store  position.** 

Look  up  and  identify  10  samples  at  home. 

Make  a  list  of  all  popular  material  on  the  market  for  springs 
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Twenty-ninth  Wixk. 

CUissroam  work: 

Arithmetic:  Finding  |,  f,  A.  Drill  on  fractional  parts  of  yards  and 
dollars. 

Discussion  of  store  experiences.  Keeping  appointments.  Rules  for  store 
employees. 

Lecture  on  "  minimum  wage  "  or  discussion  of  application  for  work. 

Study  of  fabrics  that  will  dominate  the  spring  fashions. 

Discussion  of  experience  in  washing  wool  materials.    Rules  for  washing. 

Good  Friday.    Pupils  may  work  in  stores  Friday  and  Saturday  before 
Easter. 
Outside  work: 

Pupils  may  make  application  in  some  store  for  work  €k>od  Friday  and 
Saturday  before  Easter. 

Advertisements  from  local  stores  featuring  new  materials. 

As.sifi:ned  reading  in  reference  books  on  merchandise. 

Thibtieth  Week. 

Classroom  work: 

Keeping  cash  accounts.  Personal  cash  accounts.  Budgets.  How  to  live 
on  the  minimum  wage  paid  to  store  employees. 

"  Cooperation,"  the  fundamental  of  highest  and  best  work. 

Arithmetic :  Meaning  of  percentage ;  where  used  in  the  store ;  methods  of 
finding  it  and  ways  of  vrriting  it 

Spring  suits  for  misses. 

Fashion  magazines.  Pattern  service.  Patterns,  manufacture  and  sale. 
Outside  work: 

Assigned  reading  on  wages  for  workers.  Clippings  for  bulletin  board  on 
**  cooperation."    BrlHg  copies  of  fashion  magazines  to  class. 

Pupils  may  make  up  a  complete  outfit  for  their  own  wear,  giving  cost  and 
illustrations  of  each  article  of  clothing. 

Thibty-fibst  Week. 

Classroom  work: 

Arithmetic  drill  on  1%  of  anything. 

Words  with  which  one  must  be  familiar  in  billing  position. 

Spelling  lesson  on  words  used  as  a  blller. 

Wool:  Adulterations.  Materials  and  methoda  Felting  and  shrinking. 
Felts,  velours. 

Interpretation  of  clippings  from  trade  and  textile  papers. 
Outside  work: 

Complete  list  of  words  used  in  billing. 

Study  for  review. 

Thirty-Second  Week. 

Bpring  vacation: 

Pupils  may  work  in  stores  during  vacation  week.  During  this  period 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  opportunity  for  learning  about  seasonable 
merchandise  when  sprliig  business  is  at  its  height,  also  the  need  for  fre- 
quent "  turnovers  "  because  of  tlie  style  element  and  the  dose  margin  of 
profit 
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Thibtt-Thibd  Wdek. 

Classroom  toork: 

ArithmeUc  drill  on  10%.  2%,  5%.  3%.  4%. 
Use  of  telephone.  The  "O.  K.  telephone." 
The  cash  register. 

The  voice:  Its  cultivation  and  value  in  business. 
Service  positions  on  floor  for  boys  and  glrla    Duties  of  these  positions. 
Oral  review  on  wool. 
Written  review  on  wooL 
Outside  work: 

The  entire  time  allowed  for  home  work  may  be  devoted  to  preparation 
of  merchandise  paper. 
Ser  Ust  of  topics  to  be  assigned  to  third-year  pupils. 

Thibtt-Foubth  Week. 
Classroom  work: 

Arithmetic  drlU  on  20%,  25%,  50%,  10%,  33^%,  41%  interest,  11%  com- 
mission, li%  discount 

Conservation  of  supplies.  Duties  and  responsibilities  of  positions  in  sup- 
ply department. 

Personal  appearance  with  inspection. 

Discussion  of  current  events,  both  national  and  local. 

Materials  used  In  automobile  furnishings,  linings,  and  upholstery. 

Automobile  acceasories,  Indudlog  those  made  of  wool,  metal,  and  leather* 

Thibtt-Fifth  Week. 
Classroom  work: 

Arithmetic  drill  on  fractions  and  percentage. 
Food  values  and  diet  f6r  business  people. 

Where  to  eat  when  working.  Discussion  of  apportionment  of  wages  for 
food. 

A  practical  suit  or  dress  for  the  summer.    The  care  of  summer  clothing. 
Spelling :  Names  of  local  summer  suburban  residence  places. 

Thikty-Sixth  Week. 
Classroom  work: 

Arithmetic  with  sales  check  practice. 

Various  forms  and  ways  of  making  application  for  positions  In  stores. 
Practical  exercise:  Maldng  application  for  a  position.  (The  teacher  will 
act  as  employment  manager  of  a  local  store. ) 

English :  Making  application  for  a  position  by  letter  In  answer  to  "  ads  " 
observed  In  local  papers. 

Thirty-Seventh  Week. 
Classroom  work: 

Education :  Training  necessary  to  do  effective  store  work. 
Discussion  on  "profit  sharing.'* 
Written  review  on  store  topics. 

**  Chinese  Jade  Jewelry."    Pupils*  papers,    dafis  dlscnssion. 
"  Cedar  chests.**    Pupils*  papers.    Class  discussion. 
Discussion  of  merchandise  which  pupils  have  handled  while  at  work  in 
stores.    Duties  of  clerical  assistant  to  buyer,  sometimes  called  ''  merchan- 
dise clerical.** 

1.  Keeping  mnning  record  of  stock. 

2.  Checking  merchandise  received  with  order  and  Invoice. 
S.  Helping  buyer  to  plan  orders. 

4.  Planning  letters  or  dictating  letters  relating  to  special  orders,  wrong 
merchandise,  merchandise  which  has  failed  to  come,  or  merchan- 
dise which  has  arrived  in  a  damaged  condition. 
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ThibtY'CIOHTH  Wkbk. 

Ckusroom  work: 

Advertising :  Nature  of  work  which  may  be  done  by  boys  and  girls.    Dis- 
cussion of  kinds  of  advertising  In  daily  papers. 
Loyalty :  Sense  of  fair  play.    The  square  deal.    Oooperation. 
Recreation  and  the  use  of  leisure  time. 
Memorial  Day. 

Thibty-ninth  Week. 

,     Classroom  work: 

Sales-check  practice.    Small  stores,  subway  stations,  fruit  stores,  etc 

Discussion  of  store  experiences.^ 

Discussion — relation  of  expenditure  to  Income. 

**  Samplers."    Pupil's  paper.    Class  discussion. 

**  Stationery."    Pupil's  paper.    Class  discussion. 

**  Sport  clothes."    Pupirs  paper.    Class  discussion. 

FoBTDBTH  Week. 

Classroom  work: 

"  Each  employer  a  representative  of  the  firm  to  the  shopping  public.** 
Class  discussion. 

Lecture  on  '*  Vocational  education." 

Future  possibilities  of  a  Job  in  a  store.  The  importance  of  a  summer 
vacation  well  spent 

''  Vocational  intent**  A  true  ambition  to  advance  and  an  ideal  toward 
which  to  work. 

Exhibition  of  textile  notebooks,  also  merchandise  papers,  for  parents 
and  pupils. 

FOBTT-FIBST  WeEK. 

Classroom  work: 

Discussion  of  summer  opportunities  for  store  work.  "  Blessed  be  the  man 
who  has  found  his  work." — Carlyle. 

Holiday. 

Discussion  of  store  work.  The  need  for  mature  Judgment  Overcoming 
parental  prejudice.  The  Influence  of  association.  Assignment  of  summer 
work. 

Discussion  of  notebook. 

Note. — Pupils  may  work  in  stores  during  summer  months  and  keep  ac> 
curate  account  of  their  days  of  work,  kind  of  experience,  and  amount  of 
money  earned.    Credit  will  be  allowed  for  summer  work. 

SENIOR  YEAB. 

Salesmanship  and  Store  Organization,  First  Period;  Store  Ptaetlee  and 

Store  tfathematicB,  Second  Period. 

FiBST  Week. 

First  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Organization  of  class,  with  discussion  of  yesr^s  plans.  Dtsciunrion  of 
summer  work  in  store  positions.  Sales-check  practice,  with  attention 
to  legible  handwriting  and  spelling.  *'The  cash  take"  sale.  The 
floor  manager's  "O.  K.'*  Charge  and  take  with  cola.  Keoessity  for 
courtesy  In  dealing  with  charge  customers. 
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Pirst  Period — Continued. 
Outside  work: 

Written  account  of  snmmei'B  work  or  written  acconnt  of  experiences 
as  a  costomer.  Assigned  reading  and  clipping  in  trade  papers.  Begin- 
ning of  a  **  system  "  book  in  which  sample  sales  checks  will  be  i)ostecI. 
Making  of  cash  take  sales  check  for  system  book.  Making  of  charge 
and  take  with  coin  sale  for  siystem  book.  List  of  floor  manager's 
O.  K.'s.  (Pupils  may  begin  this  list  and  add  to  it  as  their  knowledge 
increases.) 

Second  Period. 

Classroom  vAirkT 

Review  of  textile  work  of  Jnnior  year.    Books  to  be  used  for  ref- 
erence in  study  in  textiles.     Some  new  fall  fabrics  shown  in  men's 
clothing,  also  women's  wearing  apparel.     Linen:  Discussion  of  facts 
concerning  use  of  linen  in  ancient  times ;  history  of  linen  fabrics. 
Outside  work: 

Assignment  of  reading  and  clipping  in  trade  papers  which  have 
accumulated  during  summer  vacation.  Investigation  and  collection 
of  samples  of  new  materials.  Reading  assignment  on  linen  and  on 
history  of  lineOi 

Sbcord  Week. 
Plrst  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Store  discussion.  The  relation  of  good  school  work  to  good  store 
work.  The  matter  of  records  and  grades.  The  latest  developments 
In  the  field  of  training  for  retail  selling.  Qass  discussion  on  the  mean- 
ing of  efficiency.  Sale»<rheck  practice,  charge  and  take  without  coin, 
discussion  of  charge  business  and  strictly  cash  business. 
■  Outside  work: 

Reading  assignment  in  trade  papers  with  collection  of  clippings  for 
class  use.  Trip  through  shopping  room  of  some  local  store.  Making  of 
sales  check  for  charge  and  take  without  coin  sale. 

Second  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Linens:  the  countries  producing;  climate;  conditions;  flax  raising 
for  fiber  and  seed ;  flaxseed,  uses,  market  quotations ;  flax  growing  and 
harvesting  in  the  United  States ;  flax  growing  and  harvesting  in  foreign 
countries. 
Outside  work: 

Reading  assignment  on  flax  raising.  Investigation  of  markets  and 
methods  of  shipping  grain.  Written  paper  on  inventions  a£tectiDg  the 
flax  growing  industry. 

Third  Week. 
First  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Parents'  day.  Speeches  showing  the  coarse  In  retail  selling,  also 
the  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls  in  field  of  retail  distribution.  Dis- 
cussion: What  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  when  applying  for  a 
position?  Actual  application  for  position,  the  teacher  acting  as  em- 
ployment manager,  giving  each  pupil  a  personal  interview.  (Con- 
tinued until  all  the  class  has  applied.)  If  possible,  an  employment 
manager  from  some  local  store  may  assist  in  this  exercise.  Sales 
check  practice:  "Charge  and  send  to  same  address."  Press  and  per- 
sonal hygiene.    ^     e  of  the  teeth. 
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First  Pertod— Contlnned. 
OutHde  work: 

Reading  assignment,  preferably  something  wlil<dk  can  be  read  aloud 
at  home  in  order  to  show  opportonlties  In  retail  field.  Papils  will 
make  an  application  for  work  in  a  local  witote,  noting  an  points  dis- 
cussed in  class.  Written  list  of  all  points  to  be  kept  in  mind  ^lien 
making  a  favorable  application. 

Second  Period. 

Classroom  toorh: 

Linen:  drying  flax;  rippling;  retting;  discussion  of  photogn4;>h8  and 
other  fllustratlye  material  collected  by  pupils ;  retting  in  Belgium. 
Outside  work: 

Reading  assignment  on  machinery  used  in  drying;  assignment  In 
Textile  Journal.  Reading  assignment  on  retting  and  in  textile  ref- 
erence books.    Inyestigation  of  photographs  and  dlppiuga. 

FoTJRTH  Week. 
First  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Dress  and  personal  hygiene:  Care  of  the  hair;  care  of  the  hands; 
care  of  the  feet    Sales  check  practice:  "Charge  to  one,  send  to  an- 
other, purchased  by  third.**    Correction  of  not^ook.    Personal  appear- 
ance.   ''Inspection  day.*' 
Outside  work: 

Written  analysis  of  needs  of  each  pupil  regarding  care  of  their 
own  hair;  care  of  their  own  hands.    Investigation  of  shoes  and  foot- 
wear suitable  for  business.    Making  of  sales  check  for  system  book. 
Investigation  of  floor  manager's  *'  O.  K.'s.** 
Second  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Linen:  Retting  in  Russia.    Correlate  with  history  and  commercial 
geography;   drying;   scutching;   hackling. 
Outfiide  work: 

Reading  a.s8ignment  Industrial  history.  Trip  to  museum  to  study 
flax  toolSL 

Fifth  Week. 
First  Period. 

Classroom  ivork: 

Sales  check  practice ;  "  Employee's  charge,**  with  arithmetic  review. 
Requirements  for  the  position  of  selling.  Duties  of  a  selling  position. 
Debate  (parents  to  be  invited).  Resolved,  That  a  selling  position 
is  more  broadening  tlian  an  ofl9ce  position.  Discussion  of  clippings 
on  "store  system." 
Outside  work: 

Written  list  of  requirements  of  a  selling  position.    Preparation  for  n 
debate.    Copying  of  debate  points  in  notebook.    Review  of  multiplica- 
tion tablea 
Second  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Linen:   Spinning;  hand  spinning,  "picks  of  yam.**    Dlacusslon  of 
articles  of  merchandise  In  connection  with  "  hand  spinning.*' 
Outside  work: 

Reading  assignment  on  spinning  machinery.  Investigation  for  mate- 
rial in  trade  papers  which  refers  to  spinning. 
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Sixth  Week. 
Tlrst  Period. 

Clasiroom  work: 

Sales-check  practice :  "  Preferred  charge.**    The  development  of  per- 
sonality.   The  law  of  self-mastery.    Practical  test  on  personal  appear- 
ance with  inspection.    "  Goods  on  approvaL"    Arithmetic  drill  in  rapid 
addition  and  mnltiplicatlon. 
Outside  toork: 

Making  of  sales  check  for  system  book.    Memorization  of  law  of 
self-mastery.    Improyement  of  points  noted  on  inspection  day. 
Second  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Linen:  Merchandise  lesson  on  handkerchief^;  weaving  damask,  dou- 
ble damask;  birdseye;  fisheye;  pheasant's  eye;  study  of  finished  prod- 
ucts with  samples. 
Outside  work: 

The  time  given  to  home  lessons  from  now  to  end  of  the  term  may  be 
devoted  to  writing  merchandise  papers  on  assigned  topics.  (See  sug- 
gestive list) 

Seventh  Week. 
Pirst  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Store  discussion.  (Pupil's  Saturday  work  In  stores  should  be  going 
on  regularly.)  The  development  of  personality.  "The  law  of  self- 
reliance."  Sales-check  practice.  "  C.  O.  D."  Discussion  on  the  value 
of  enthusiasm  In  selling  goods.  The  chamber  of  commerce.  The  retail 
board  of  trade.  C.  O.  D.  allow  examination.  Part-paid  d  O.  D.  Rules 
governing  C.  O.  D.  sales. 
Outside  work: 

Reading  assignment  in  trade  paper.    Memorization  of  the  law  of  self- 
reliance.    Making  of  sales  check  for  system  book.    Investigation  of 
board  of  trade  rules  for  C.  O.  D. 
Second  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Linen :  Finishing  processes — ^beetling ;  study  of  finished  product  with 
samples ;  bleaching ;  comparative  qualities  of  cotton  and  linen ;  simple 
bleaching  tests.    Discussion  of  clippings  and  photographs  from  trade 
papers. 
Outside  work: 

Merchandise  papers. 

Eighth  Week. 
lirst  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Discussion  of  store  experiences.  The  development  of  personality. 
The  law  of  self -improvement  Sales-check  practice:  "Even  exchange; 
uneren  exdiange,  (1)  for  lessor-priced  goods,  (2)  for  higher-priced 
goods."  Discussion  of  opportunities  for  service  when  making  ex- 
changes for  customers.    Written  review  on  the  Bales  book. 

Outside  work: 

Making  a  list  of  articles  of  merchandise  sold  in  men's  furnishing 
section.  Memorization  of  the  law  of  self-improvement  Making  of 
sales  check  for  system  book. 
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Second  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Reading  from  reference  books  on  bleaching  gnen  fn  trdand  and 
Scotljind.     Linen :  Study    of    finished    pnKhict    from    samples,    rowels 
and  toweling,  union  towels,  study  of  finished  product  from  .samples. 
Terry  cloth,  sheets  and  pillowcases. 
Outside  work: 

Merchandise  papers. 

Ninth  Week. 
First  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

DLscussion  of  store  experience,  emphasizing  the  need  for  absolute 
honesty.  The  development  of  personality,  the  law  of  reliability.  Sales- 
check  practice  with  arithmetic  drill.  Care  of  stock.  Firat-floinr  de- 
partments "Approach  to  customers":  (o)  The  appeal  of  attrac- 
Qyely-arranged  merchandise,  {b)  The  appeal  made  by  the  sales 
person. 
Outside  work: 

Reading  assignment :  The  life  of  .some  great  man  who  has  exhibited 
strong  character  traits.    Memorization  of  the  law  of  reliability.    Ob- 
servation trip,  noting  stock,  care,  and  arrangement.    Pupils  may  make 
a  list  of  suggestions  for  attractive  "  approach." 
Second  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Linen :  Present  vogue  in  table  linens,  the  breakfast  table  (correlate 
discu.ssion  with  work  in  domestic  courses),  the  luncheon  table,  the 
dinner  table.    Mounting  samples  and  correcting  notebooks 
Outside  work: 

Merchandise  papers. 

Tenth  Week. 

First  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Discussion  of  store  experiences.    The  derelopment  of  personality: 
The  "  law  of  good  sportsmanship."    Sales-check  practice :  "  Refunds  ;** 
printed  forms  used  with  the  sales  check;  "credit;"  types  of  custom- 
ers.   The  psychology  of  a  sale. 
Outside  work: 

The  complete  list  of  floor  manager's  "  O.  K's."  required  in  local 
stores.  Memorization  of  the  law  of  good  sportsmanship.  Reinvestiga- 
tion and  collection  of  printed  forms  in  assigned  stores.  Making  of 
sales  check  for  a^tem  book,  showing  "  refund  "  and  **  credit.**  list- 
ing all  types  of  customers  discussed  in  daatt 
Second  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Articles  of  merchandise  sold  in  department  stores  which  aie  by- 
products: Linseed  oil.  paints,  varnishe.s,  Unseed  meal,  flaxseed,  lin- 
seed cakes,  oil  cakes;  correlated  with  commercial  geography;  lino- 
leum. Linen:  Lecture  on  linen  by  buyer;  a  test  on  samples  of  fin- 
ished product 
Outside  work: 

Merchandise  papera 
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Eleventh  Week, 

Tirst  Period. 

Classroom  icorh: 

Discussion  of  store  experience.     The  develoimient  of  personality: 
The  law  of  duty.     Demonstration  sale.     Sales-check  practice:   The 
transfer    or    traveler;    ** opening    an    account"      Merchandise    les- 
son— ^games. 
Outside  work: 

Written  paper  on  "My  most  Interesting  customer."    Memorization 
of  law  of  duty.    Investigation  of  store  policy,  implied  and  expressed. 
Malting  sales  check  for  system  book. 
Second  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Notebook  work.     Putting  in  clippings  and  samples.     Merchandise 
lesson.    Toys:  Kinds  of  toys  carried  in  local  stores;  toys  for  boys;  toys 
for  small  children ;  education  games. 
Outside  toork: 

Merchandise  papers. 

TWKLTTH  WeBK. 

First  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Store  discussion.  **  Presenting  the  merchandise.**  Bxerdse  In  talk- 
ing up  merchandise.  The  development  of  personality.  The  law  of  good 
worlonanahlp.  Sales  chedc  practice:  Rules  governing  the  receipt  of 
checlcs  or  money  orders.  Holiday  (Thanksgiving).  Pupils  may  work  in 
stores  Friday  and  Satiurday.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  for  pupils 
to  begin  regular  December  store  work  at  this  time. 

Outside  work: 

Study  of  merdiaiidiBe  exhibited  in  local  store  windows.  Memoriza- 
tion of  law  of  good  workmanship.  Listing  of  10  books  suitable  for  boy 
of  10 ;  10  suitable  for  girl  of  high-school  age. 

Second  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Books  for  children.    Books  for  boys  and  girls.    How  to  make  helpful 

suggestions  to  people  wishing  to  buy  books.     Jewelry:  Divisions  of 

Jewelry  section ;  stock  to  be  sold. 
Outside  work: 

Merchandise  papers. 

Thibteenth,  Poubtebnth,  Fifteenth,  and  Sixteenth  Weeks. 

This  time  will  be  spent  in  local  store  work  under  direction  of  teacher 
in  charge.  Arrangements  for  this  work  will  be  made  by  the  director  of 
retail  selling. 

The  time  between  December  25  and  January  1  may  be  used  as  vaca- 
cation,  unless  the  pupils  prefer  to  remain  at  work. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
First  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Discussion  of  store  experience. 
Outside  work:    ' 

Pupils  may  work  in  stores — holidays. 
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Second  Period. 

dassroom  work: 

Merchandise  papers :  Heading  and  discussion. 
Outside  work: 

Pupils  may  work  in  stores. 

Eighteenth  Week. 
First  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

"Talking  up  merchandise'*:  What  the  customers  want  to  know. 
The  development  of  personality :  The  law  of  teamwork.  Sales-check 
practice :  "  Special  delivery  " ;  goods  sent  out  of  State ;  future  d^ivery. 
Discussion :  The  feeling  of  confidence  a  sales  person  has  who  is  able  to 
talk  merchandise  and  the  pleasure  this  ability  gives.  Correlated  with 
English.  The  psychology  of  a  well-developed  sale.  When  merchandise 
is  appeal ingly  talked  up. 
Outside  work: 

List  of  all  the  selling  points  of  assigned  articles  of  merchandise. 
Memorization  of  the  law  of  teamwork.    Making  the  sales  checks  for 
system  book.    Mailing  a  list  of  deserlptlve  adjectives  and  good  quallf!y- 
ing  adverbs. 
Second  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Fancy  linens:  Art  fabrics — correlate  with  color  and  design;  hand- 
blocked  linens.    The  printing  of  cretonnes  and  art  fabrics.     Written 
review  on  art  fabrloi. 
Outside  work: 

Investigation  of  fancy  linens  at  home  or  some  friend's  house.  De- 
scription to  be  brought  to  class.  Making  of  a  simiile  design  for 
cretonne  to  be  used  for  draperies.    Assigned  reading. 

Nineteenth  Week. 
First  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Sales-check  practice.    "Damaged  goods.*'    ''Goods  as  Is.**    Discus- 
sion of  "  tact,"  "  discounts."    Drill  in  arithmetic.    "  Why  I  lost  salea** 
Discussion  based  on  actual  experiences.    Demonstration  sale. 
Outside  work: 

Assigned  reading:  The  life  of  a  great  merchant.    Making  the  sales 
check  for  system  book.    Using  "damaged   goods**  and  "discount.'* 
'*  Overcoming  lost  sales.** 
Second  Period. 

Clas^oom  work: 

Laces:  Machine-made;  hand-made.    Illustrative  material. 
Outside  work: 

Assigned  reading  on  lace  machinery.  Collection  of  sampjes  of  ma- 
chine-made laces. 

Twentieth  Week. 
First  Period. 

Classroom  toork: 

Sales-check  practice:  "Extra  package -enclosed  **:  Gnstomer^s  own 
property :  C.  O.  D. ;  prices  and  tags  removed ;  demonstration  sale. 
Service:   Review    with   restatement   of   principles*  of  service  to   all 
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First  Period — Continued. 

Cl<i89room  work — Ck)ntiniied. 

cnstomers  at  all  times.  Store  policy  and  Ideate :  Illtistratloiis  from  ac- 
tual exi)erlence  In  stores.  Store  organization:  Tlie  meaning  of  word 
organization. 

Outside  work: 

Ck>mpletion  of  list  of  floor  manager's  ''O.  K.**     Making   of   sales 

checks  for  eiystem  book.    Classification  ct  80  leading  local  stores,  de- 
partment stores^  spedaltgr  sliopfi,  etc 
Second  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Lace-trimmed  merchandise.    The  derelopment  of  personality:  The 
law  of  kindness.    Children's  millinery  and  lace  hats.    Notions  and 
small  wares.    Linen  thread.    Linen  tape  and  laces.    Interpretation  of 
cUppingB  from  notion  magaxinea. 
Outside  work: 

Study  of  two  store  windows  showing  lace  or  lace-trinmied  merchan- 
dise. Memorization  of  the  law  of  kindness.  Reference  work  in  trade 
papers.    Listing  of  notions  made  of  linen. 

TWXNTY-FIBST  WKEK* 

First  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Store  organization :  Actual  divisions  of  department  store  pay  roll ; 
the  general  store;  the  dry  goods  store;  the  speciality  shop;  the  de- 
partment store ;  "  finance  " ;  "  publicity." 
Outside  work: 

Copy  of  divisions  of  pay  roll  of  typical  department  store  in  notebook. 
Drawing  of  a  store  plan  showing  first-floor  departments.    Preparation 
of  a  lesson  on  "  Finance.*' 
Second  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Silk:  Comparison  with  early  history  of  other  fibers;  silk  culture. 
Outside  work: 

Reading  assignment:  Visit  to  a  silk  factory. 

TWSNTT-SEOOND  WEEK. 

First  Period. 

Classroom  uxtrk: 

Store  organization :  "  Merchandise  " ;  "  personnel  ** ;  "  review  *• ;  **  the 
organization  centers  in  the  sales  person  with  a  piece  of  merchandise 
before  a  customer."  Dif^cussion :  The  store  as  a  service  center.  Clip- 
pings from  current  trade  papers.  Advertising:  Old-fashioned  form  of 
advertising,  with  illustrations  and  clippings. 
Outside  work: 

Study  of  advertisements  In  local  papers.     Reading  In  "  System.*' 
Preparation  for  lesson  on  service.    Study  of  **  Made  in  America  "  mer- 
chandise. 
Co:; end  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Silks:   Varieties  of;   clippings  and  photographs  about   allk  culture. 
Trade-marks.    "Made  in  America."    "Imported." 
Outside  work: 

Notebook  work.  Reference  book  assignment.  Mounting  of  pictures 
in  notebook.    Collection  of  trade-marks  from  merchandise. 
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TWENTY-THIBD    WeEK. 

First  Period. 

ClQMroom  work: 

Honesty  in  business:  BmphaMs  on  honest  advertising.  Newspaper 
clippings.  The  development  of  personality:  The  law  of  loyalty  to 
family.  The  merchant's  responsibility  to  the  community.  Types  of 
stores  serving  small  field;  ccHnmunity  field,  whole  city,  city  and  en- 
virons, nation.  Types  of  service.  Methods  of  distribution:  (1)  Di- 
rect contact  with  customers,  (2)  indirect  contact  by  mall  order  or 
telephone 
Outside  work: 

Budget  plan  showing  how  each  boy  and  girl  can  help  the  family 
expenditures  to  be  f&lr. 

Memorization  of  the  Uw  of  loyalty  to  family.    Reading  assignment. 
John  Wanamaker  and  Philadelphia. .  GlesBification  of  25  Boston  stores 
as  to  field  they  serve. 
Second  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Silk :  Where  produced ;  countries  producing ;  exposition  and  attempts 
at  silk  culture  in  United  States;  manufacturing  processes. 
Outside  work: 

Geograpliy  assignment.    Map  making.    Reading  assignment. 

Tw»NTT-F0XniTH   WeBK. 

VoLcatUm: 

This  period  may  be  spent  In  store  practice.  Spring  business  Is 
usually  opening  at  this  time  and  opportunity  could  be  ^ven  for  store 
work  under  normal  conditions  with  advantage  of  study  of  new  spring 
merchandise. 

TWENTT-FIFTH  WEEK. 

Plrst  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Mail-order  business :  Mail-order  houses ;  mail-order  sections  of  local 
stores;  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  mall-order  shopper.    Location 
of  local  stores.    The  development  of  personality.    The  law  of  loyalty 
to  «chool. 
Outside  work} 

Visit  to  mall-order  section  of  some  store.    Trip  through  local  shop- 
ping district.    Written  paper  on  observation  trip  made  previous  day. 
Observation  trip  with  teacher  in  charge. 
Second  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Silk:  Reeling;  silk  throwing;  finishing  process;  boiling  off  or  <i,^ 
gumming;  dyeing. 
Outside  work: 

Assigned  reading.    Tests  in  dyeing  silk. 

Twenty-sixth  Week, 
First  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Store  organisation:  The  merchant's  responsibility  for  having  right 
goods  at  right  prices  for  the  consumer.  Retailer's  responsibility  to  the 
producer  from  whom  the  merchandise  Is  bought.  The  producing  mar- 
kets. Foreign  offices  nnd  markets:  I^ndon,  Rome,  Florence,  Yoko- 
hama, Paris.  Plans:  To  provide  what  is  wanted  at  a  time  when  it  is 
wanted. 
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First  Period — ^Contlnned. 
Outside  icork: 

Memorization  of  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Assigned  reading  on 
new  markets  for  buying  underwear,  particularly  the  Philippines.  Map 
study  and  transportation  routes.  Correlation  with  commercial  geog< 
raphy. 

Second  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Silk:  Weighting;  adulterations;  present-day  silk  markets;  correlate 
with  work  on  merchandising  policy ;  Moire. 
Outside  tcork: 

Simple  chemical  tests.    Assigned  reading.    Map  study. 

Twenty-Sevekth  Week. 
First  Period. 

Classroom  tcork: 

Stock  plans:  The  responsibility  of  the  sales  person  for  the  stock 
plan;  the  duties  of  a  merchandise  clerical  (illustrate  with  fur  section). 
Development  of  personality:  The  law  of  loyalty  to  the  store.  The 
advantages  of  a  small  retailer  over  a  large  retailer.  Popular  priced 
lines;  local;  illustrate  with  suit  section.  Explanation  of  "shoppers." 
Demonstration  sale. 

Outside  tcork: 

Making  of  a  stock  plan  on  which  the  turnover  is  41  per  cent.  Mem- 
orization of  law  of  loyalty  to  the  store.  Reading  assignment: 
"  Women's  wear.'*    Preparation  for  demonstration  sale. 

Second  Period. 

Classroom  tcork: 

Silk:  Spun;  artificial;  wild;  weaving;  clippings  from  trade  papers 
and  magazines. 
Outside  tcork: 

Reading  assignment  Tests  with  samples.  Reference  book  work. 
Visit  to  some  store  carrying  silks  from  the  Orient 

Twenty-Eighth  Week. 
First  Period. 

Classroom,  work: 

The  law  of  loyalty:  Loyalty  to  the  community.  Debate:  Resolved, 
That  the  sales  person  belongs  to  the  "merchandise"  division  rather 
than  the  "  service  "  division.  The  people's  use  of  time  and  energy  in 
the  store.  Discussion  or  written  lesson.  Economical  use  of  supplies. 
Care  of  equipment.  Air  fixtures. 
Outside  tcork: 

Preparation  for  debate.  Memorization  of  law  of  loyalty  to  the  com- 
munity.   Reference  work. 

Second  Period. 

Classroom  toork: 

Silk :  W^eaving ;  weaving  by  hand ;  written  review ;  ribbon  weaving ; 

crepe. 
Outside  tcork: 

Preparation  for  debate.    Reading  assignment 
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Twenty-ninth  Week. 
rirst  Period. 

Classroom  u>ork: 

The  relation  of  waste  to  wages.     The  law  of  loyalty:  Loyalty  to 
country.     Demonstration  sale.     Demonstration  sale  discussion.     CkMXI 
Friday.    Pupils  may  work  In  stores  Friday  and  Saturday  before  Easter. 
Outside  work: 

Preparation  for  demonstration  sale  on  books.    Memorization  of  law 
of  loyalty  to  country.    Silk  as  it  Is  used  In  churdi  robes,  etc. 
Second  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Silk ;  satin  weave ;  pale  fabrics ;  lecture  on  silk ;  physical  and  chemi- 
cal characteristics  of  silk ;  tests  for  silk. 
Outside  work: 

Reference  reading.    Collection  of  samples. 

Thibtieth  Week. 
First  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

**  Overhead.**    The  law  of  loyalty ;  loyalty  to  humanity ;  maintaining 
friendly  relations.     **Bxpense."     Demonstration  sale.     Discussion  of 
store  experience  in  light  of  permanent  positions. 
Outside  work: 

Study  of  advertisements  showing  spring  goods.    Memorization  of  the 
law  of  loyalty  to  humanity.    PreiNiration  for  demonstration  sale. 
Second  Period. 

Classroom  Work: 

The  Consumers*  League :  Lecture  on  Consumers*  League.  Dlscuaslon 
of  "  tests  "  made  at  home  and  in  laboratory ;  correlate  with  chemistry 
and  physics  (if  possible  have  teachers  of  these  subjects  assist).  Mer- 
chandise lesson  on  new  materials  for  spring:  Cotton  and  silk;  illus- 
trate with  samples ;  also  clippings  from  trade  papers  and  magazines. 
Outside  work: 

Study  of  advertisements.  Reference  reading;  merchandise  prq^ 
aration  for  demonstration  sale. 

Thibtt-first  Week. 
First  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Store  system  and  store  organization.  What  Is  a  profeflslonT  The 
profession  of  selling;  general  discussion.  Denxmstratioa  sale.  Re- 
view of  work  on  personality.    The  ten  laws. 

1.  Self-mastery. 

2.  Self-reliance. 

3.  Self-improvement. 

4.  RellablUty. 

5.  Good  sportsmanshipL 

6.  Duty. 

7.  Good  workmanship. 

8.  Teamwork. 

9.  Kindness. 
10.  Loyalty. 

Salesmanship  test 
Outside  work: 

The  entire  week  may  be  given  to  preparation  for  test  and  review 
in  salesmanship  and  store  organization. 
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Second  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Lecture  by  buyer.    Study  of  finished  product  of  silk  with  samples. 
Outside  work: 

The  entire  week  may  be  given  to  preparation  for  test  and  review 
in  store  practice  and  store  mathematics. 

Thibty-second  Week, 

First  and  Second  Periods. 

Pupils  may  work  in  stores  during  vacation  week.  Affontion  should 
be  called  to  the  excellent  opportunity  for  the  study  oi  merchandise 
into  which  the  style  element  enters  largely;  also  to  tlic*  necessity  for 
frequent  "turnovers"  because  of  this  style  element  Pupils  should 
keep  in  mind  the  thought  of  permanent  store  positions  and  be  planning 
to  accept  one  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  be  excused  from  school  for 
that  purpose. 

Thibty-Thikd  Week. 
First  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Preparation  for  demonstration  sale.     Demonstration  sale  to  which 
parents  are  invited.    Printed  forms  in  use  in  local  stores.     English: 
How  to  develop  forceful  and  pleasing  speech ;  choice  of  English ;  suit- 
able adjectives.  The  voice. 
Out9ide  work: 

Prepai»tion   for   demonstration  sale.     Collection  of  clippings   for 
the  bulletin  board.     €k>mpletion  of  system  book.     List  of  rules  for 
proper  voice  placement  and  breatlilng. 
Second  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Written  review  on   silk.     Correction   of  notebooks.     Merchandise 
lesson:    Silk  hosiery;  silk  underwear. 
Outside  work: 

Preparation  for  dcmouistratlon  sale.  Mending  hosiery.  Reading 
assignment 

Thibty-Foubth  Week. 
First  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

•TBeauty  in  objects  in  dally  use";  correlate  with  color  and  design. 
"Good  taste."    Service  to  special  types  of  customers.     Demonstration 
sale.    Discussion :    Demonstration  sale — ^the  need  for  character  analysis 
and  understanding. 
Outside  work: 

Reference  reading  in  art  magazine  suggested  by  drawing  teacher. 
Written  paper  on  Impressions  at  art  exhibition.    Investigation  of  new 
service  features  in  local  stores.     Complete  test  of  points,  weak  and 
strong,  brought  out  by  the  sale. 
Second  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Mending  silk:    Silk  for  embroidery  and  sewing.    Ramie,  hemp,  and 
sisal.    Jute,  pineapple,  banana,  etc. 
Outside  work: 

Trip  to  library  or  one  art  exhibit     Reading  assignment 
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Thirty-Fifth  Week. 
First  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Good  books  a  help  to  imderstand  people.     (May  be  a  lecture.) 
Compilation  of  list  of  goods  to  read  by  sales  people  for  character  analy- 
sis.   Suggestive  selling.    '*  Substitution.**    Position  open  to  high-  school 
graduates  of  retail  selling  courses. 
Outside  icork: 

The  time  allowed  for  outside  work  will  be  given  over  to  the  consid- 
eration of  permanent  store  positions. 
Second  Period. 

Classroom  xcork: 

Burlap :  The  making  of  bags  and  heavy  wrapping  materials.  ''Water 
proofing.**  Metal  fibers.  Discussion  with  interpretation  of  clippings 
concerning  new  fibers.  Interpretation  of  clippings  with  notebook  cor- 
rections. Merchandise  positions  to  graduates  who  have  shown  marked 
interest  and  aptitude  for  textile  work. 
Outside  work: 

The  time  allowed  for  outside  work  will  be  given  over  to  the  consid- 
eration of  permanent  store  positions. 

Thirty-Sixth  Week. 
First  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Some  things  the  new  emplo^^ee  ought  to  know.  Punctuality:  The 
business  point  of  view  contrasted  with  school  attitude.  The  dress 
regulations  for  summer.  Some  characteristics  which  show  weakness^ 
The  value  of  good  first  impression.  The  floor  manager's  need  for  knowl- 
edge of  character. 
Outside  work: 

Investigation  of  rules  for  new  employees.    Complete  record  of  prac- 
tice work  in  stores.     Reference  reading  in  trade  papers.     Beading 
assignment  for  character  reading. 
Second  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Lecture.    The  manufacturing  and  alteration  sections  in  local  stores. 
Free  alterations :  Discussion  of  alteration  charges.    Sporting  goods. 
Outside  work: 

Notes  on  lecture.  Visit  to  some  alteration  rooms  of  custom  depart- 
ment. Reference  reading.  Making  of  a  complete  list  of  sporting  goods 
carried  in  one  local  store. 

Thibty-Se\'enth  Week. 

First  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Store  discussion.    How  to  "  read  character."    "  Detective  agencies.** 
What  to  do  when  shoplifting  is  detected  by  a  sales  person  or  other 
eniplo>'ee.    Concluding  sales.    Demonstration  sale. 
Outside  work: 

The  time  allowed  for  home  lessons  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
may  be  devoted  to  clipping  important  articles  from  trade  papers  and 
magazines  which  have  accumulated  during  the  school  year.  Part  of 
this  material  should  be  arranged  and  kept  for  teaching  materlaL  The 
remainder  may  be  given  to  each  pupil  for  notebook  illustrations,  et& 
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Second  Period.  « 

Classroom  toork: 

Household  section:  Tinware,  enamel  ware,  aluminum,  cutlery,  wire 
goods.    Merchandise:  Preparation  for  demonstration  sales.    Merchan- 
dise discussion  following  the  demonstration  sale. 
Outside  toork: 

The  time  allowed  for  home  lessons  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
may  be  devoted  to  clipping  Important  articles  from  trade  papers  and 
magazines  which  have  accumulated  during  the  school  year.  Part  of 
this  material  should  be  arranged  and  kept  for  teaching  material.  The 
remainder  may  be  given  to  each  pupil  for  notebook  Illustrations,  etc. 

Thikty-Eighth  Week. 
First  Period. 

^      Classrootn  toork: 

Some  "follow-up"  reports  of  graduates  of  retail  selling  courses; 
discussion.  Lecture  on  State  labor  laws.  Demonstration  sale.  Recrea- 
tion ;  the  need  for  exercise.    Holiday :  Memorial  Day. 

Second  Period. 

Brushes.  Bathing  suits  and  caps.  Merchandise  discussion.  Inter- 
pretation of  clippings  on  textiles.    Holiday :  Memorial  Day. 

Thirty-ninth  Week. 
First  Period. 

Classrootn  toork: 

Welfare  work  in  department  stores:  Library,  lunch  room,  hospital, 

baths.    The  need  for  regular  exercise :  How  to  plan  for  It ;  what  the 

community    offers  for   exercise   and    recreation.     Savings   accounts. 

Written  review  on  salesmanship  topics.    Exhibition  of  merchandise. 

Second  Period. 

Classroom  tcork: 

Wages:  How  to  get  the  most  out  of  a  weekly  salary.  Lecture  on 
••  Spending  wisely."  Demonstration  sale.  Preparation  for  exhibition 
of  pupils'  note  books  and  merchandise  papers.  Parents,  teachers,  and 
pupils  in  other  departments  to  be  invited. 

Fobtieth  Week. 
First  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Discussion:  The  responsibility  toward  the  school  and  the  depart- 
.  ment  of  retail  selling.  All  pupils  to  pledge  to  help  by  sending  In  re- 
ports of  their  work  and  progress  for  five  years  after  graduation. 
Olioosing  a  vocation.  Demonstration  sale  based  on  suitable  gifts  for 
graduation.  Personal  appearance.  Inspection.  Clippings  on  sales- 
manship subjects;  interpretation  and  discussion. 

• 

Second  Period. 

Classroom  tcork: 

Lecture:  Elements  which  make  for  success  In  business.  Mer- 
chandise preparation  for  demonstration  sale.  Discussion  of  suitable 
clothing  for  graduation.  Discussion  of  demonstration  sale.  Clippings 
on  merchandise  and  textile  subjects;  interpretation  and  discussion. 
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FORTT-FIBST  WEEK. 

First  Period. 

Classroom  toork: 

Assignment  of  work.  The  need  for  mature  Judgment  when  choosing 
a  position.  The  impersonal,  objective  attitude  which  Is  professional. 
The  influence  of  friends  and  the  power  of  associations.  Practical  ap- 
plication :  The  building  up  of  a  large  '*  following.' 


»t 


Second  Period. 

Classroom  work: 

Assignment  of  work  with  discussion  of  duties  of  each  position  and 
promotional  advantages.'  Overcoming  prejudices.  The  value  of  work 
well  done,  whatever  the  chosen  field.  The  necessity  of  standing  on 
an  individual  footing,  no  longer  under  the  direct  guidance  of  the 
school  and  teachers. 


APPENDIX  B. 


PROGRAM  OF  PART-TIME  CONTINUATION  COURSE  FOR  WORKERS 

EMPLOYED  IN  RETAIL  SELLING  STORES. 

ARITHMETIC. 

FiBST  Yeas. 

[80  minutes  a  week.] 

1.  Drill  In  fundamentals  to  develop  accuracy  and  speed : 

Addition:    Horlssontal.  vertical,  group  work,  double  columns,  number 

combinations,  tally  work. 
Substractlon :     Addition  method,  making  change,  deducting  credits. 
Multiplication:    Tables,  short  methods,  business  methods,  application 

to  sales-check  work. 
Division:     Long,  short,  store  problems,  review  in  connection   with 

l!ractIons. 

2.  United  States  money :    Decimals ;  store  problems. 

3.  Units  of  measure:  Yards,  foot,  inch,  dozen,  gross,  pound,  ounce,  quire, 
quart,  pint,  minute,  month,  year. 

4.  Fractions:  Use  of  in  store  work,  relation  to  units  and  to  one  another, 
store  or  business  fractions,  addition,  substractlon,  multiplication  and  division 
of  fractions  and  their  relation  and  application  to  store  work,  decimal  fractions. 

5.  Decimals:  Interpreted  as  a  group  of  fractional  parts  whose  value  may 
be  expressed  in  three  ways.  I<>|uivalent8  of  common  and  decimal  fractions 
familiarized.    Drill  given  in  connection  with  fractional  part  of  dollar. 

Second  Yeas. 
(30  minutes  a  week.] 

1.  Review  of  previous  year's  work. 

2.  Percentage  and  Its  application  to  store  work;  interpretation  as  a  group 
of  fractional  parts  whose  value  may  be  expressed  In  three  ways.  Application 
to  daily  problems  of  commission,  discounts,  profits,  mark  up,  reduction,  in- 
terest 

3.  Aliquot  parts :    Store  problems. 

4.  Expense  and  "overheads.** 

5.  Making  out  simple  bills,  accounting,  invoices. 

6.  Bank  checks  and  receipts. 

7.  Profit  and  loss,  commission,  discount 

8.  Budgets:  Personal  cash  discounts,  per  cent  allowed  for  food,  clothing, 
rent  amusements.  Relation  of  expenditures  to  income.  Savings,  credit  unions, 
saving  banks,  insurance,  thrift  stamps. 
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SPELLING. 
[30  minutes  every  other  week.] 

Customers'  names  and  addresses,  streets,  cities,  towns,  States,  merchandise 
names,  department  names. 

The  choice  of  words  for  spelling  lessons  should  be  determined  by  the  needs 
of  the  pupils  in  their  written  English.  It  is  recommended  that  lists  of  words 
frequently  misspelled  be  selected  from  the  differ^it  store  departments  and 
.assigned  to  the  pupils  and  also  from  the  results  of  their  own  written  work. 

HYGIENE. 

FntST  Yeab. 
[80  mioutes  every  other  week.] 

1.  Good  health,  necessity  for,  greatest  business  asset 

2.  Personal  appearance. 

3.  Teeth,  importance  and  care  of. 

4.  Cleanliness. 

5.  Fresh  air,  sunshine,  yentilation. 

C.  Food  and  drink ;  the  city's  water  supply. 

7.  Recreation,  work,  rest. 

8.  Posture,  sitting,  standing,  walking. 

9.  Habits. 

10.  Exercise,  circulation,  digestion. 

11.  Clothing. 

12.  Hygiene :  Personal,  home,  public. 

13.  Garbage  and  waste. 

14.  Infectious  diseases :  Ways  of  infection,  means  of  protection. 

15.  Tuberculosis. 

16.  Colds  and  their  prevention. 

17.  Mosquitoes  and  flies. 

18.  Feet  and  footwear. 

Secot«d  Yeab. 
[30  minutes  every  other  week.] 

1.  Review  of  previous  year's  work. 

2.  Breathing :  Nature  and  bad  effects  of  dust ;  nose  and  mouth. 

3.  What  to  eat  and  what  not  to  eat ;  suitable  lunches. 

4.  Types  and  kinds  of  food :  Purpose  of,  preparation  of,  economy  in  buying, 
ind  care  as  to  wastefulness ;  organs  of  digestion. 

5.  Circulation :  Organs ;  conditions  for  good  blood. 

6.  Nervous  system:  Organs,  location,  functions  of  brain,  spinal  cord,  and 
nen'es.    Effect  of  emotions ;  formation  of  a  habit  and  its  usefulness. 

7.  Use  of  coffee,  tea,  milk,  chocolate,  water ;  necessity  for,  amount  of, 

8.  Diseases  and  remedies. 

9.  The  sick  room  and  how  to  care  for  it. 

10.  Germs  and  germ  diseases. 

PHYSICAL  EXERCISES, 
[li  minutes  a  week.] 

The  time  allowed  for  this  subject  is  so  short  that  any  short  exercise  may 
be  taken  while  the  room  has  a  complete  change  ^f  air. 
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TEXTILES  AND  MEUCHANDISB. 

FiBST  YeAB. 
[24  minutes  eTery  other  week.1 

1.  Importance  and  advantage  of  knowledge  of  textiles  to  store  employees. 

2.  Observation  and  study  of  staple  goods ;  dotb. 

3.  Fibers. 

4.  Spinning  and  weaving. 

5.  Raw  materials ;  cotton,  wool. 

6.  Manufacturing  processes;  cotton,  wool. 

7.  Finished  product ;  cotton,  wool. 

Second  Yeab. 
[18  minutes  every  week.] 

1.  Review  of  previous  year's  work. 

2.  Fundamental  processes  of  cloth  making ;  flax  and  wool  wheels. 

3.  Inventors  and  Inventions  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  results  of  their 
work. 

4.  Essentials  of  modern  spinning. 

5.  Classification  of  weaves  and  mounting  of  cloth  samples. 

6.  Special  study  of  wool,  wool  markets,  sheep,  sheep  raising. 

7.  Woolen,  worsted,  wool  tariff. 

8.  Study  of  cotton,  cotton  markets,  prices,  manufacturing  centers,  by-productSt 
varieties  of  finished  product. 

9.  Study  of  flax  fiber,  characteristic's,  manufacturing  processes,  finished  proc- 
esses, adulteration,  finished  product. 

10.  Study  of  silkworm,  reeling  and  spinning  silk,  manufacturing  processes^ 
weighing,  adulterating,  finished  product. 

11.  Study  of  other  textile  fibers. 

12.  Finished  products  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  linen,  and  minor  fabrics. 

13.  Leather:  Raw  material,  manufacturing  processes,  finished  products. 

14.  Notions,  smallwares,  making  of  pins,  needles,  buttons. 

PENMANSHIP. 

First  Yeab. 
[20  minutes  a  week.] 

1.  Correct  position  of  body,  arm,  hand. 

2.  Relaxation  exercises. 

3.  Penholdlng. 

4.  Sipeed  movements. 

5.  SmfiU  and  capital  letters. 

6.  Drill  In  Palmer  method  writing  exercises. 

Second  Yeab. 
[20  minutes  a  week.] 

1.  Review  of  previous  year's  work. 

2.  Effort  directed  to  attaining  speed  with  each  movement,  good  forms,  correct 
position. 

Completion  of  Palmer  method  of  business  writing. 
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ENGLISH. 

FiBST  Yeab. 
[80  mlAQtes  a  week  or  15  mlnntes  dallj.] 

1.  Cultivation  and  proper  use  of  the  voice ;  advantage. 

2.  Clear  articulation,  pronunciation,  inflection. 

3.  Word  building,  increasing  vocabulary. 

4.  Sentence  making,  construction. 

5.  Common  errors  of  speech. 

6.  Store  topics. 

7.  Letters :  Business,  friendly. 

8.  Formation  of  plurals  and  possessives. 

9.  Right  word  for  merchandise. 

Second  Teas. 
[80  minutes  a  week  or  15  miantes  dally.] 

1,  Review  of  previous  year's  work. 

2.  Gramomtical  accuracy,  as  to — 

(a)  Construction  of  sentences. 
(&)  Use  of  the  parts  of  verbs, 
(c)  Agreement  iu  nnmber  oC— 

(1)  Vert)  with  subject 

(2)  Pronoun  with  antecedent. 

<3)  "This,"  *« those,"  etc,  with  imnib. 
8.  Comparison  of  adjectives;  adjectives  for  store  work;  discrtraiiuittoa  be- 
tween mdjectives  and  adrertis ;  cooiparisofi  of  ad?eiiw. 
4.  Use  of  personal  pronouns. 
6.  Irregular  verbs. 

6.  Written  work  on  store  merchandise,  store  experiences,  talking  points  of 
goods,  other  store  topics. 

7.  Books  aiMl  reading. 

8.  Letter- writing:  Superscription  on  an  envelope,  answers  to  advertisements, 
business  notes,  notes  of  invitations,  acceptance,  regreL 

9.  Use  of  dictionary. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

FiBST  Yeab. 
[40  mlnntcs  every  other  weck.l 

1.  Local  Community :  History,  position,  growth,  harbor,  trade,  bnslaess,  steam- 
ship lines,  railroad  terminals. 

2.  The  State:  Chief  industries,  cities,  causes  for  developments  of  commerce, 
railroads  and  waterways. 

8.  Neighboring  States:  Manufacturing  center,  reasons,  trade  routes,  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce,  railroads  and  waterways,  large  cities,  occupations  and 
productions. 

4.  Study  of  commercial  centers  of  United  States;  their  production  and  dis- 
tribution. 

Second  Yeajb, 

t40  mlmitet  every  other  w«ek.1 

1.  Review  of  previous  year's  work. 

2.  Study  of  settlements,  their  origin  and  development. 
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8.  Study  of  typical  settlement  as  a  distributing  center. 

4.  Industries. 

5.  Typical  market  of  the  world. 

(a)  United  States. 

(b)  Position. 

(c)  Factors  governing  production. 

id)  Highways  of  commerce  and  methods  of  tranflfportatlon* 
(6)  Exports  and  imports. 
(/)  Railroads,  canals. 

6.  France. 

7.  Groat  Britain. 

8.  Germany. 

9.  Japan. 

10.  South  America. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

FntST  Teas. 

[30  minutes  every  other  week.] 

1.  Citizenship:  Meaning  of;  kinds. 

2.  City  government :  Departments,  duties  of  each,  need  for,  head. 

3.  State  government :  Head,  State  house,  purpose  of.  State  laws,  how  made. 

4.  National  Government :  History  of,  National  Capitol,  purpose  of,  head. 

Second  Yeas. 
[30  minutes  every  other  week.] 

1.  Observance  of  law  and  order  in  the  family:  Purpose  of,  treatment  of 
contagious  diseases,  observance  of  health  laws,  help  of  city,  amusements  and 
recreation. 

2.  Community  laws:  Duties  of  neighbors,  public  health*  playgrounds,  li- 
braries, advantages. 

3.  American  Nation :  National  flag,  advantages  of  l>eing  a  dtlsen,  duties  and 
rights  of  citizens  to  our  Government. 

4.  Law-makers,  Bepresentativea,  Senators,  duties  of. 

5.  Municipal  buildings,  school  centers.  Animal  Rescue  League. 

6.  Purpose  of  Constitution ;  what  national  government  does  for  its  people. 

7.  Some  great  Americans. 

CURRENT  EVENTS  AND  HISTORY. 

The  work  will  suggest  itself  from  the  subject.  The  pupils  bringing  In  muchi 
of  the  subject  matter.  The  life  history  of  America's  great  men  and  women 
is  always  an  inspiration  to  the  pupils. 

BUSINESS   ETHICS. 

This  subject  is  always  most  Interesting  to  pupils  and  the  material  may  be 
furnished  by  the  pupils.  The  discussion  of  success  and  honesty  in  business 
has  a  most  helpful,  moral  effect  on  the  formation  of  character.  Appropriate 
dress,  personal  appearance,  conduct,  manners,  attitude  toward  work. 

LECTURES  AND  EXTRAS. 
[15  minutes  every  other  week.] 

The  lecture  period  is  taken  up  by  some  head  of  department  or  member  of 
the  firm,  who  talks  to  the  class  upon  different  store  subjects. 
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BUSINESS  TOPICS  AND  STORE  PROBLEMS. 

FlBST   Yeab. 
[32  minutes  a  week.] 

1.  Tying  knots,  boxes  for  immediate  delivery,  city  delivery. 

2.  Making  change  readily. 

3.  Duties  of  cashiers,  bundle  girls,  floor  boys. 

4.  Qualities  which  make  for  efficiency. 

(a).  Willingness  to  serve. 
(6).  Quickness,  accuracy. 

5.  Wrapping  of  delivered  goods  in  paper. 

(o).  With  string. 
(&).  Without  string, 
(c).  Use  of  cardboard. 

6.  Tying  packages  for  parcel  post,  express. 

7.  Folding  or  packing  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  waists. 

8.  Discussion  of  store  problems. 

9.  Ser\'ice  to  customers. 

SALESMANSHIP  AND  STORE  TOPICS. 

Second  Year. 
[45  minutes  a  week.l 

1.  Store  organization. 

2.  Store  system. 

3.  Sale-3lip  practice. 

4.  Store  directory. 

5.  Business  qualifications. 

6.  Truthfulness  in  business. 

7.  Store  courtesy. 

8.  Dignity  and  responsibility  of  work. 

9.  Relation  of  employee  to  employer  and  to  fellow-workeni, 

10.  Care  of  stock. 

11.  Approach  to  customer. 

12.  Talking  points  of  mercliandise^ 

13.  Power  of  suggestion. 

14.  Demonstration  sale. 


APPENDIX  O. 


EVENING    SCHOOL    EXTENSION    COURSE    IN    RETAIL    SELLING. 

Lesson  I. 

Discussion  of  meaning  of  salesmanship. 
Responsibility  of  position  of  sales  person. 

A.  Take  place  of  firm  in  meeting  customers. 

B.  Maintain  reputation  of  store. 

C.  Give  standards  of  service  for  new  people  entering  employ  of  store. 

D.  Bnild  up  reputation  of  store  for  honest  representation  of  merchandise. 

E.  Sales  person  makes  original  record  of  all  business. 

F.  Maintain  dignity  of  profession  of  selling. 

Lesson  II. 

Salesmanship — giving  service  to  every  customer  who  comes  into  the  store. 
Service  to  customer  begins  by — 

Approaching  customer. 
How  should  you  receive  your  customer? 

A.  Being  a  hostess  in  the  store  the  sales  person  should  welcome  customer 
by— 

1.  Personal  appearance. 

2.  Tone  of  voice. 

3.  Facial  expression  inspired  by  right  feeling. 

4.  Good  manners. 
Expressions  used  in  approaching  customers. 

Discussion. 
Purpose  of  these  expressions. 
Means  of  strengthening  approach. 

A.  Being  able  to  address  customer  by  name. 

B.  Knowing  customer*s  peculiar  interests. 

C.  Knowing  peculiarities  of  customer's  build. 
Importance  of  approach. 

First  impression. 

Lesson  III. 
Demonstration  sale. 

Lesson  IV. 

Reason  for  stress  upon  the  importance  of  approach  to  customer. 

Discussion  of  personal  feeling  when  a  sales  person  has  lacked  interest  in 
you  or  has  been  over  anxious  to  serve  you. 
Effect  of  poor  approach  upon— 

A.  Customer. 

B.  Store. 

C.  Sales  person. 
Results  of  good  approach. 

A.  On  customers. 

Feel  at  home  in  store  and  with  you,  therefore  mind  free  to  con- 
sider merchandise. 
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Results  of  good  approach — Continued. 

B.  On  store. 

Holds  old  trade  and  builds  up  new  through  satisfied  customera 

C.  On  sales  person. 

1.  Customer  often  buys  more  than  Intended  to. 

2.  Customer  returns  to  you  and  sends  her  friends. 
Last  part  of  approach  to  customer  Is  showing  merchandise. 
Meaning  of  term  "  Talking  up  merchandise." 

A.  To  explain  points  about  the  merchandise. 

B.  Object :  To  Interest  customer  and  make  her  desire  to  possess  the  things 

shown. 

C.  To  Increase  sal  ability. 

LESSOIf  V. 

Points  which  a  sales  person  needs  to  know  in  order  to  be  able  to  talk  up  her 
merchandise. 

A.  Quality  of  materlaL 

B.  Durability. 

C.  Laundering  qualities. 

Directions  for  washing  materials. 

D.  Color. 

1.  Beeomingness. 

2.  Appropriateness  for  purpose. 

3.  Popularity. 

E.  Style. 

1.  Suitability  to  figure. 

2.  Suitability  for  use. 

3.  Extreme  or  conservative. 

4.  Reproduction  of  imported  or  American. 

F.  Workmanship. 

1.  Hand  or  machine  made. 

2.  Finish. 

G.  Labels. 

Meaning  and  significance  of  labels  and  trade  name& 
Consumers*  League. 
"  Onyx." 

Lesson  VL 
Demonstration  sale. 

Handling  more  than  one  customer  at  a  time. 

LsssoN  VIL 

Special  facts  about  merchandise  which  will  interest  custom^:*. 

A.  History  of  the  article. 

Where  and  when  manufactured. 

B.  Processes  in  manufacture. 

C.  Names  of  material  and  why  so  named. 

D.  Advance  fashion  features. 

As  knowledge  of  merchandise  is  essential  In  selling  It,  where  can  you  gain  such 
knowle<lge? 

A.  From  buyers,  assistant  buyers,  and  floor  managersw 

B.  From  other  sales  people. 

C.  From  customers. 

D.  From  personal  experience. 

E.  Trade  magazines. 

F.  Advertisements. 

G.  Store  windows. 
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Aids  In  talking  up  merchandise. 

Ability  to  use  descriptive  adjectives. 
Discussion  of  expressions  used. 
Work  out  list  of  adjectives. 

Lesson  VI  It. 

Suggestive  selling. 

Advantage  to  store;  merchandise  which  may  be  suggested  when  consumer 
buys  articles,  such  as  a  suit,  etc. 
Substitution  in  merchandise. 

Why  necessary? 

Value  of  honesty. 
Attitude  toward — 

A.  CustOiuer  returning  merchandise. 

B.  Customer  who  wants  samples. 

0.  Customer  who  desires  to  look  further  before  deciding 

D.  Customer  who  wishes  to  be  directed. 

E.  Customer  having  some  deformity. 

F.  Aged  customer. 

G.  Timid  customer. 

H.  Child  sent  to  do  errand. 

1.  Customer  who  comes  at  closing  time. 

Lesson  IX. 

Demonstration  sale. 

Lesson  X. 

Closing  the  sale  commences  when  customer  shows  preference^ 
Analysis  of  the  closing. 
Narrowing  the  sale. 
Why  are  sales  lost? 

A.  Too  much  merchandise  shown. 

B.  Too  little  merchandise  shown. 

C.  Wrong  talking  points  used. 

D.  Too  much  talking. 

E.  Stock  in  poor  condition. 

F.  Indifference  of  sales  person. 

G.  Interruption. 

Study  your  lost  sales,  also  your  successful  onea. 
Sales  slip. 

Making  out. 

Method  of  verifying  address. 
Courtesy  after  sale  is  completed. 

A.  Do  not  lose  interest. 

B.  Entertain  her  while  she  is  waiting  for  change  and  purchase. 

C.  Assist  in  putting  on  wrap& 

D.  Thank  customer. 

Importance  of  successful  closing  of  a  sale. 

A.  To  store. 

B.  To  sales  person. 
0.  To  customer. 


APPENDIX  D. 


OUTUNE  OF  A  COURSE  IN  STORE  ARITHMETI& 

Lesson  L 

Introductory  lesson. 

Need  for  arithmetic  In  stores.' 
Operations  used  in  store  work. 

1.  Addition  of  tallies. 

Addition  of  items  when  more  than  one  Is  purchased. 

2.  Subtraction  In  making  change. 
Subtracting  credits. 

8.  Multiplication. 

4.  Percentage. 

Ck>mmisslon. 
Discount. 

5.  Fractions — selling  yard  goods. 
Reasons  why  arithmetic  is  hard. 

Ck>mbinatlon  of  2  figures. 
Finding  of  hard  combinations. 
One  tally  given. 

Emphasis  laid  on  speed  and  accuracy. 


Lesson  II. 
Drill  on  hard  combinations. 

23445556674 

68786787885 

Adding  of  tallies. 

Lesson  IIL 
Adding  of  tally  for  speed. 

Combinations  of  figures  that  make  10. 

5    12    3    6 

5    9    8    7    4 


Several  tallies  given  for  drill. 

Adding  of  tally  for  speed. 
Drill  on  hard  combinations. 
Drill  on  10  combinations. 
Adding  by  10— subtracting  1, 

Adding  9*s. 

Add  10— subtract  1. 
Much  drill. 
Adding  of  tallies. 

Subtraction. 
Makitlg  of  change. 
Adding  of  9'a. 
Tally  given. 


Lesson  IV. 


Lesson  V. 
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Lesson  VIL 
Tally. 

Subtraction  of  credits. 
Subtraction  of  number  of  yards  from  bolts. 

Example :  10  yards  on  a  bolt ;  di  yards  cut  off.    How  many  yards  leftY 
Refer  to  Inyentories. 
Adding  9*s. 

Lesson  TIH. 
Multiplication. 

Drill  on  muliplication  tables  witb  cards. 
Store  problems  given. 

Example :  4  yards  @  37^  a  yard. 
Tally. 

Lesson  IX. 

Short  cut  for  multiplication  by  5. 
Multiply  by  10.    Divide  by  2. 
Drill. 
Tally. 

Lesson  X. 

Multiplying  by  11.    Example:   27X11. 

Put  down  right  hand  figure,  7;  add  first  and  second  flgnrei  (2  and  T)| 

put  down  left  hand  figure,  297. 
Drill  on  easy  numbers  as  24X11,  36X11,  43X11,  etc^ 


Lesson  XL 


Drill  on  multiplication  by  11. 
More  difficult  combinations. 

29-347,  etc. 
Tally. 

Multiplying  by  19. 

Call  it  20  and  substract 
Much  drill. 
Multiplying  by  29. 


Lesson  XIL 


Lesson  XIIL 


Drill  on  multiplying  by  39,  49,  59. 

Tally. 

Lesson  XIV4 

Drill  on  multiplying  by  69,  79,  1.19,  etc. 
Starting  on  cash  account 

Lesson  XV, 

One  problem  with  multiplication  given. 
Beginning  on  fractions. 
Units  of  measurements. 
Enumeration  of  different  kinds. 
Enumeration  of  those  used  in  stores 

Dozens,  dollars,  yards. 
Different  ways  of  writing  fractiona. 
Meaning  of  fractions. 
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iMBBOK  XVI. 


Fractions  used  In  store. 

}    i    i    f    I    I    {    nse  most  A*eqaentl7, 
i    }    i    I    A    use  occasionally. 

How  to  find  i  of  anything. 

Ways  ot  writing. 

Lesson  XVIL 

Drill  on  i : 

How  to  find  i  a  dozen. 

How  to  find  I  a  dollar. 

How  to  find  i  a  yard. 

Drill  on  I  yard  at 

Drill  on  1  dozen  at 

Drill  on  —  yards  at  50c  a  yard. 

LcssON  XVIII. 

Finding  of  i  yard,  dozen,  dollar. 

Drill  as  on  }0. 

Tally. 

Lesson  XIX. 

Finding  of  {  of  yard,  do^en,  dollar. 

DUll. 

Beview  of  I,  J,  f. 

Lesson  XX. 

Finding  i  yard,  dollar,  dozen« 
Drill. 

Review  drill  as  above. 
Tally. 

Lesson  XXL 

Finding  of  |  yard,  dollar,  dozen. 
Reviewing  of  other  fractions  as  above. 

Lesson  XXII« 

Finding  of  f  yard,  dozen,  dollar. 

Drill. 

Tally. 

Lesson  XXIIX. 

Finding  of  {  yard,  dozen,  dollar. 

Drill. 

Tally. 

Lesson  XXiy« 

Finding  of  },  |  yard,  dozen,  dollar. 

Review  8th. 

Tally. 


Lesson  XXy« 


Finding  J,  f,  *, 
Review  others,    j 
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Lesson  XXYI. 

Working  with  fractional  parts  of  yards  and  dollar. 
Example : 

3^  yards  @  12i4  a  yard. 
4^  yards  @  37}^  a  yard,  etc 

Lessor  XXVIL 

Drill  on  fractional  parts  of  yards  and  dollar. 
Example:  51  yards  @  37^4  a  yard. 

Lesson  XXVIIL 

Drill  on  problems  similar  to  above. 
Pass  actual  sale  slips  to  girls. 
Each  girl  reads  the  problems  on  her  slip. 
Class  works  them  out  and  the  first  girl  then  explains  her  sUpi 
Example : 

li  yards  of  silk  @  $2. 

i  yard  crepe  ®  $0.50. 

i  yard  silk  @  $2.60. 

i  yard  pongee  @  $1.50. 

}  yard  silk  @  $2.50. 

Lesson  XXIX. 
Continuation  of  last  lesson. 

Same  as  Lesson  XXIX. 


Lesson  XXX. 
Lesson  XXXL  ! 


Tally. 

Meaning  of  per  cent 

Where  used  in  store. 

Method  of  finding,  ways  of  writing  it. 

Cash  accounta 


Lesson  XXXIL 


Tally. 

Review   fractions. 

Drill  on  1%  commission. 

Drill  on  10%  commission. 

Drill  on  100%  commission. 


Lesson  XXXIIL 


Drill  on  2%  commission  and  discount 
Drill  on  5%  commission  and  interest 
Drill  on  3%  commission. 
Drill  on  4%  commission. 


Lesson  XXXiy« 


Drill  on  20%  commission  and  discount 
Drill  on  25%  commission. 
Drill  on  50%  commission. 
Drill  on  10%  commission. 
Drill  on  33i%  commission. 
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Lesson  XXXV^. 


Drill  on  4)%  interest  on  money. 
Drill  on  li%  commission. 
Drill  on  li%\di8C0unt 
Ileview  of  other  per  cents. 
Tally. 


Lesson  XXXYL 


Review  of  fractions. 
Keview  of  percentages 
Adding  of  talliea 


APPENDIX  B. 


BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  TEACHERS*  COURSE  IN  RETAIL  SELLING 
GIVEN  AT  PRINCE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  STORE  SERV- 
ICE,* BOSTON,  MASS. 

Sociology. 

The  organization  of  personnel  in  retail  stores. — Lectures,  conferences,  read- 
ings,  observation,  and  participation  work.  The  social  organization  of  per- 
sonnel activities  in. agencies  of  distribution  is  studied  witli  especial  reference 
to  the  needs  of  retail  stores.  Among  the  subjects  considered  are  public 
and  personal  health,  general  welfare,  industrial  education,  the  selection,  ad- 
vancement, and  cooperative  organization  of  employees,  the  public  regulation  of 
the  conditions  and  hours  of  labor,  the  making  and  use  of  statistical  and  other 
reports. 

Applied  psychology, — Lectures,  conferences,  readings,  observation,  and  par- 
ticipation work.  Problems  arising  In  business  and  other  situations  are  studied 
witli  reference  to  the  psychological  factors  involved  in  them.  The  interests, 
activities,  and  occupations  of  representative  individuals  ore  analyzed  as  a 
means  of  aiding  the  student  to  reconstruct  her  own  attitude  toward  work  and 
to  gain  greater  efficiency  in  it. 

Education. 

The  teaching  of  salesmanship. — Recitations,  discussions,  observation,  partici- 
pation work,  lesson  planning,  practice  teaching,  and  criticism. 

Educational  principles  and  methods  in  relation  to  the  curriculum  as  a  social 
growth  are  studied  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  students  as  learners  and 
teachers.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  bearing  of  scientific  method  and 
scientific  management  upon  the  training  of  store  employees. 

Textiles. — The  major  and  minor  textile  fibers  are  studied  both  scientifically 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  utility.  Manufacturing  processes  are  traced  from 
the  primitive  forms  to  tlie  elaborate  mechanism  of  the  present  time.  Students 
make  extensive  collections  of  silk,  wool,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  with  com- 
pilation of  Important  facts  in  regard  to  them.  Mills  and  factories  are  visited 
for  the  observation  of  processes,  and  shops  and  museums  for  the  study  of  the 
finished  product 


1  This  school  is  supported  by  the  Boston  Merchants'  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
ciation, and  Simmons  College. 
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APPENDIX  F. 


SOME  OF  THE  CITIES  AND  STORES  WHICH  OFFER  COURSES  IN 

RETAIL  SELLING  AND  MERCHANDISE. 


Cities. 


Boston,  Mass. 
Cincinnati,   Ohio. 
Chicago,   III. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
Imlianapolls,  Ind. 
Logansport,   Ind. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Stobes. 


Ash  ton  Di*y  Goods  Co.,  Rockford, 
III. 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Imllunapolls, 
Ind. 

L.  Baiubcrger  Sc  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Best  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Bon  Marehe,  Seattle,  Wash. 

B4>iiwU  Teller  &  Co.,  New  York 
<;ity.  N.  Y. 

Broadway  Department  Store,  I»s 
Angeles,   Cal. 

H.  C.  Capwell  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Davidson  Bros.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Duffy-Powers       Co.,       Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Enstnuin  Bros.  &  Bancroft,  Port- 
hmd,   ^le. 

AVilliani  Filenc*s  Sons  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Oarvor  Bros.  Co.,  Strasburg,  Ohio. 

(Jail    (J.    Grant    Co.,    Painesvllle, 
Ohio. 

Hnlnu!  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Ilnio  Bros.  (Inc.),  San  Francisco, 
(*al. 

(>.  A.  Hale  &  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

A.     Hamburger     &     Sons,     Ix>s 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Herzf eld-Phi  II ipson   Co.,   Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Oakland,   Cal. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
lUchmond,  Va. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Wa terbu ry , '  Con n. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Hochschild,  Kohn  Co.,  Baltimore^ 
Md. 

Joseph  Home  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Houghton  &  Dutton  Co.t  Boston, 
Mass. 

J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Aich. 

Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

S.  Kann  Sons  &  Co.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

K.    A.    Knowlton   Co.,   Rochester, 
Minn. 

I>anison  Bros.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Lansburgh    &    Bro.,    Washington, 

D.  C. 
LaSalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York  City, 

N.  Y. 

MacDougall  &  Southwick,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Mandcl  Bros.,  Cliicago,  IlL 

^liller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  Va. 

O'Connor    &    MofTatt    Co.,     San 
Francisco,   Cal. 

Penn  Traffic  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Sage- Allen  Co.    (Inc.),  Hartford, 

Conn. 
Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Bros.,  Chicago, 

lU. 
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John     Taylor     Dry     Goods     Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

William  Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The  Daniels  &  Fisher  Stores  Co., 

Denver,  Colo. 

The    Emporium,    San    Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Gilchrist  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The   Glass   Block   Store,   Duiuth, 
Minn. 

The  Golden  Rule,  St  Paul,  Minn. 
The  Halle  Bros.   Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The  Edw.  Malley  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

The       Morehouse-Martens       Co., 
Columbus,   Ohio. 


The  Outlet,  Providence,  R.  L 

The    Robert    Simpson    Co.,    Ltd., 
Toronto,  .Canada. 

The        Strouse-Hirshberg        Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

The  White  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

H.  P.  Wasson  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Weinstock,   Lubin  &  Co.,   Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Woodward   &  Lothrop,   Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

R.  H.  White  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wurzburg  Dry  Gooda  Oo.,  Grand 
Rapids,   Mich, 
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FOREWORD. 


The  home  makers  of  this  country  gained  from  the  late  war  a  much 
needed  lesson  in  how  to  clothe  themselves  and  their  famiHes  from 
the  standpoint  of  essentials  and  good  sense.  This  lesson  applied,  the 
family  finds  a  satisfaction  in  living  without  nonessentials,  in  free- 
dom from  extravagance  forced  upon  it  hy  custom,  and  in  the  confi- 
dence and  self-respect  which  sensible  saviag  imparts.  Such  a  family 
is  an  ffesset  to  the  community  and  the  country. 

The  purchase  and  care  of  clothing  falls  to  the  woman  and  she 
must  give  wise  and  efficient  service  in  dischoiging  this  part  of  her 
responsibilities.  Efficient  service  demands  training,  and  it  is  with  a 
view  of  furnishing  the  {ffactical  information  needed  by  women  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty  that  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation in  response  to  requests  for  simple,  direct  help  in  this  direction, 
publishes  this  bulletin. 

Its  primary  purpose,  however,  is  to  outline  courses  which  will  lead 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  economic  and  artistic  standards  to 
be  observed,  to  develop  judgment,  and  to  further  the  careful  and 
wise  expenditure  of  money  for  clothing. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  bulletin  will  be  useful  in  solving  the  problems 
which  belong  equally  to  the  girl  in  school,  in  college,  in  business,  and 
in  home  making,  of  how  to  purchase  materials  and  how  to  make  and 
select  garments  which  will  be  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  family 
for  sanitary,  attractive,  and  economic  clothing. 

The  course  was  prepared  by  Miss  Laura  I.  Baldt,  of  Teachers' 
College,  New  York  City,  imder  the  direction  of  the  Research  Division 
in  cooperation  with  the  Home  Economics  section  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education.  Acknowledgments  are  to  be  made 
to  Miss  Lillian  Locke,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  her  assistance  in  the 
writing  of  the  unit  on  Millinery,  and  to  Miss  Wenona  Windsor,  of 
the  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  for  her  help 
in  the  arrangement  and  editing  of  the  material. 

C.  A.  Pbosseb. 
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GENBKAL  PDBPQBE  OF  THE  COURSE. 

This  course  is  designed  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  part-time 
and  evening  schools  and  classes  for  a  general  course  of  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  clothing.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  aid 
the  w<Hnen  and  girls  of  the  country  to  meet  intelligently  the  economic 
clothing  situation  of  to-day.  The  keynote  of  the  course  is  conserva- 
tion. It  is  intended  primarily  to  equip  the  beginner  with  some 
fundamental  principles  of  clothing  economics:  (1)  a  knowledge  of 
textiles,  leading  to  a  wiser  selection  and  purchase  of  materials;  (2) 
an  appreciation  of  design,  encouraging  simplicity  in  expression; 
(3)  training  in  the  elementary  technical  processes  of  sewing  as  a 
preparation  for  more  advanced  work,  and  (4)  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  care  and  repair  of  clothing. 

To  the  woman  who  has  already  acquired  a  part  or  all  of  these 
principles  as  a  result  of  experience  in  planning,  making,  and  buying 
her  own  or  the  family  wardrobe,  this  course  is  intended  to  give  (1) 
a  broader  and  more  practical  knowledge  of  textiles;  (2)  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  design,  and  (3)  a 
greater  degree  of  technical  skill  in  preparing  as  much  of  her  personal 
or  family  wardrobe  as  may  seem  necessary  or  desirable,  this  to 
include  the  care,  repair,  renovation,  and  remodeling  of  garments. 

WATS  OF  USING  THE  COUKffi. 

The  course  is  purposely  arranged  to  be  very  flexible  in  order  that 
it  may  readily  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  different  groups  of  students 
whose  needs  vary  and  whose  previous  training  is  not  uniform.  The 
material  included  in  the  course  may  be  used  as  suggested  below  for 
either  part-time  or  evening  schools,  the  arrangement  of  the  material 
being  determined  by  the  speciflc  needs  of  the  students  and  by  the 
amoimt  of  time  which  they  can  give  to  the  work. 

For  part-time  schools,  the  entire  course  may  be  used  as  a  graded 
course  of  instraction.  The  material  will  be  found  ample  to  cover 
the  required  144  hours.  If  a  class  is  especially  interested  in  one  or 
more  sections,  these  may  easily  be  expanded  and  other  sections  in 
which  there  is  lees  interest  be  condensed  or  even  omitted  entirely. 
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For  evening  schools  or  classes  where  shorter  courses  of  instruction 
are  desired,  one  or  more  sections  may  be  elected  by  the  students  to  fit 
their  particular  need.  This  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  courses  of  any 
desired  length  or  content.  For  students,  especially  those  with  previous 
training  or  experience,  who  are  interested  in  one  specific  problem  and 
who  are  limited  in  time,  one  or  more  imits  may  be  offered  separately. 
It  is  manifestly  imfair  to  ask  a  busy  woman  to  complete  an  entire 
section  containing  several  units  in  which  she  is  not  interested,  in 
order  to  get  instruction  in  the  one  imit  in  which  she  is  interested. 
Single  units  should  be  offered  only  where  a  sufficient  number  of  stu- 
dents elect  the  same  unit.  When  two  or  more  units  are  offered  to- 
gether, it  is  usually  better  to  choose  them  from  the  same  section,  so 
that  the  amount  of  technical  skill  required  will  be  fairly  uniform. 
This  would  not  be  necessary  in  a  case  where  the  class  is  made  up  of 
women  who  have  had  suflBcient  practical  experience  in  sewing  to 
enable  them  to  do  the  work  of  the  more  advanced  unit. 

An  example  of  how  several  units  may  be  combined  into  a  course 
of  lessons  to  meet  a  specific  need  will  be  f oimd  in  the  outline  sug- 
gested for  Lessons  on  Conservation  of  Clothing,  on  page  100. 

In  some  cases  where  a  teacher  is  already  giving  instruction  to  a 
regular  class  which  will  complete  an  entire  section,  arrangements 
may  be  made  whereby  other  students  may  drop  into  the  class  for 
instruction  in  special  imits  which  they  desire.  This  is  practical  only 
where  the  two  groups  need  the  same  type  of  instruction.  In  such  a 
case  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  check  up  the  work  of  the 
students  at  the  completion  of  each  unit. 

METHODS  OF  RECRUITING  CLASSES. 

Women  can  be  interested  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  various 
ways — through  parents'  associations  in  day  schools,  through  the 
visiting  nurse,  through  community  clubs  or  any  organization  of 
women,  or  through  noon-hour  visits  to  miUs,  factories,  or  other 
places  of  employment.  Interest  in  the  personal  attire  of  the  visitor, 
especially  the  hat  and  gown,  if  these  are  of  the  type  in  which  instruc- 
tion will  be  given,  may  be  used  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  course. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  advertising  the  work  is  through  clever 
posters  or  well-written  newspaper  articles.  These  should  state 
definitely  the  content  of  the  course  offered  and  tell  when  and  where 
it  will  be  given. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  SECTIONS  OR  UNITS. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  student  who  enters  the  beginners' 
section  to  have  had  training  or  experience  in  sewing.  Satisfactory 
completion  of  this  group  of  units  qualifies  a  student  for  admission 
into  the  more  advanced  sections  or  units.     Prospective  students 
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who  through  training  and  experience  have  had  the  equivalent  of  the 
instruction  given  in  the  beginner's  section  may  qualify  for  admis- 
sion to  the  advanced  sections  or  units  by  passing  a  practical  test 
which  will  prove  their  ability  to  do  the  work.  Provision  is  thus 
made  for  economizing  the  time  and  efforts  of  the  experienced  women 
and  for  allowing  them  to  elect  either  isolated  or  consecutive  units. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 

Instructors  in  part-time  and  evening  schools  are  required  to  have 
had  practical  experience,  professional  training,  and  training  in  home' 
economics,  the  required  amount  of  each  being  determined  by  the 
standards  estabUshed  in  each  State.  Thorough  training  in  home 
economics  is  essential.  It  is  essential  that  the  teacher  have  such 
mastery  of  the  principles  of  teaching  that  she  can  organize  her 
knowledge  and  present  it  clearly  and  effectively  in  the  limited  amount 
of  time  at  her  disposal.  She  must  have  had,  in  addition,  such  actual 
experience  in  home  economics  problems  as  will  enable  her  to  make 
her  instruction  thoroughly  practical  and  to  fit  it  to  the  needs  and 
home  conditions  of  the  students. 

Slightly  less,  technical  training  is  required  for  teachers  of  evening 
schools  and  classes  than  for  teachers  of  part  time  schools  or  classes, 
provided  that  they  have  had  exceptionally  good  practical  training 
and  enough  training  in  methods  to  enable  them  to  present  material 
effectively  to  a  class.  It  is  possible,  often,  to  obtain  as  teachers  of 
evening  classes,  trained  women  from  the  trades,  such  as  dressmakers 
or  milliners,  whose  practical  experience  and  wide  knowledge  of  their 
vocation  make  them  capable  of  giving  excellent  instruction  in  their 
line  of  work. 

Where  it  is  necessary,  these  women  shomd  be  given  some  profes- 
sional training  in  methods  of  teaching  in  order  to  make  their  work 

most  effective. 

EQUIPMENT. 

CLASSROOM   EQUIPMENT. 

Following  is  given  a  complete  list  of  equipment  suitable  for  the 
entire  course.  Where  this  equipment  is  not  already  a  permanent 
part  of  the  classroom,  all  the  essential  pieces  may  be  borrowed  from 
homes  or  obtained  elsewhere. 


Cabinet. 
Desk  or  table. 
Desk  chair. 
Mirror. 
Blackboard. 
Cutting  tables. 
Sewing  machines. 
Ironing  boards. 
Sleeve  board. 
Tailor's  cushion. 


Irons. 

Dress  forms. 

Roll  of  manila  paper  (for  patterns). 

Yard  sticks,  36  and  45  inches. 

Skirt  markers. 

Tracing  boards  (chalk). 

Fashion  books. 

Illustrative  charts. 

Demonstration  frame. 
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m^TBUCTOR'S   EQUIFMSNT. 

In  addition  to  her  necessary  supply  of  personal  sewing  tools,  the 
equipment  listed  below,  while  not  essential,  will  be  found  of  great 
assistance  to  the  teacher,  both  in  the  preparation  and  in  the  presen- 
tation of  lessons. 

I.  Illustrative  material.    (See  Bibliography.) 

A.  Models  of  sections  of  gannents  and  of  completed  gannents. 

B.  Samples  (generous  size)  of  materials  and  trimmings  soitable  for  the  gar- 

ments which  are  to  be  made. 

C.  Sheets  from  fashion  books,  circulars,  or  catalogues,  containing  cuts  of 

simple,  attractive  garments  which  will  give  suggestions  for  good  designs. 
I).  Photographs  ilhistrating  indnstriee,  textHes,  etc. 
II.  Books  of  rsference  for  desk  use.    (See  Bibliography.) 
III.  Dembonstration  materialB. 

A.  Cloth  lor  illustrating  stttchee,  etc. 

B.  Heavy  ps^er  or  bits  ef  cloth  for  rapid  work  in  illustiation. 

Where  the  school  does  not  supply  the  instructor's  equipment,  it 
would  be  wise  for  her  to  install  a  simple  equipment  and  add  to  it 
from  time  to  time.  A  few  good  sized  samj^es  of  standard  materials 
are  far  better  than  a  multitude  of  insignificant  one8>  likewise  a  few 
good  photographs  and  clippings  to  which  others  may  be  added  grad- 
ually may  form  the  nucleus  of  a  fine  collection.  IHustratrve  material 
for  a  demonstration  may  be  crude  and  yet  serve  to  help  the  student 
Tisualize  the  process  which  is  being  taught. 

student's   £QUIF1C£NT. 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  student  at  the  outset  that  there  is 
more  economy  of  time,  money,  and  patience  in  buying  eqmpment 
made  of  good  material.  The  following  hst  contains  the  general 
equipment  needed  for  any  unit  on  clothing.  Any  other  articles  may 
be  added  throughout  the  course  as  the  need  for  them  arises.  Any 
of  the  equipment  which  the  student  already  has  may  be  used.  Arti- 
cles which  must  be  supplied  will  be  of  permanent  use  in  the  home 
after  the  course  is  finished. 


Thimhle. 

Scissors,  pointed  ends. 

Small  or  medium  sized  shears. 

Buttonhole  scissors. 

Tracing  wheel. 

Tailor's  chalk. 

Good  tape  measure. 

Pins. 

Pin  cushion. 

Needles,  package  of  assorted  azOB. 

Milliner's  needles. 


Emhroidery  needles. 

Darning  needles. 

Emery. 

Stiletto. 

Bodkin. 

Wliite  sewing  cotton,  assorted  sizes,  50  to 
100. 

Colored  sewing  cotton  for  marking  pur- 
poses. 

Darner. 
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METHOD  or  CONDUCTING  A  SECtWN  OR  A  UNIT. 

In  the  outline,  provision  is  made  for  lectures,  demonstrations,  class 
<fiscus8ion,  and  classroom  practice.  A  definite  assignment  of  home 
work  is  also  included.  The  method  of  combining  the  lecture  and 
demonstration  of  a  tex^hnical  process  and  accompanying  it  with  class 
discussions  greatly  facilitates  the  work  of  the  student.  Supervised 
classroom  practice  togetlier  with  assigned  home  work  trains  the  stu- 
dent in  self-dependence  and  initiative  and  aids  in  securing  skill  and 
speed. 

The  teacher  will  note  that  the  first  lesson  in  each  unit  is  an  intro- 
ductory lectOFB,  disciBsion,  and  demonstratioB  whidb  oontains  sub- 
ject matter  applying  to  the  entire  imit.  While  this  is  combined  in 
the  first  lesson  for  convenience,  some  of  the  points  outlined  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  be  omitted  from  this  lesson  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  remaining  lessons  of  the  unit  as  the  need  for 
such  subject  matter  arises.  The  general  discussions  on  the  type  of 
garment,  the  choice  of  material  and  design,  the  measurements  for  the 
purchase  of  pattern,  and  the  computations  of  the  amount  of  material 
required  are  points  which  should  be  covered  fully  in  the  first  lesson, 
since  they  are  necessary  steps  in  the  preparation  for  the  second  lesson. 
Other  points  which  are  not  essential  to  the  first  lesson  may  well  be 
deferred  imtil  later  in  the  work.  For  instance,  an  extended  discus- 
sion in  decoration  may  be  used  to  better  advantage  in  a  later  lesson 
when  the  related  process  is  taken  up.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  a 
discussion  in  methods  of  finishing  a  garment.  The  comparison  of  the 
garment  made  in  class  with  the  ready-made  garment  should  usually 
be  reserved  for  the  final  lesson  when  the  garment  made  by  the  student 
has  been  finished  and  the  final  computations  of  cost  of  materials  and 
the  time  required  have  been  made. 

There  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  a  discussion  of  the  lesson  plan 
which  contains  general  suggestions  as  to  the  preparation  which  should 
be  made  by  the  teacher  who  is  to  present  a  unit  to  a  class;  and  also 
an  outlined  lesson  plan  for  the  second  lesson  of  Unit  1,  Section  IV, 
w^hich  show^s  how  the  subject  matter  and  the  classroom  procedure 
may  be  related. 

TESTS  AND  EXAMINATIONS, 

Certain  standards  of  proficiency  must  be  adhered  to  in  working 
out  each  unit  of  the  course.  The  student  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  there  are  standards  of  skill,  speed,  and  good  workmanship, 
and  that  the  training  is  given  to  enable  students  to  achieve  these 
standards  rather  than  to  pass  a  specific  test.  The  important  aim 
of  the  course  is  to  train  the  student  to  be  an  independent  worker, 
with  the  ability  to  estimate  the  value  of  her  own  work,  and  only 
teste  or  examinations  with  this  aim  in  view  should  be  planned.     The 
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use  of  score  cards  for  each  garment  completed  is  one  of  the  best 

methods  of  showing  the  student  how  to  estimate  her  work  on  a  fair 

basis  and  how  to  recognize  her  weak  points.     Two  types  of  score 

cards  are  given  in  the  appendix.     The  student  should  also  be  required 

to  make,  for  each  finished  garment,  a  record  showing  the  cost  of  the 

materials,  the  amount  of  time  required,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 

completed  garment.     Occasional  practical  tests  and  examinations  are 

of  value  if  planned  so  as  to  be  a  help  to  the  student  and  not  a  burden 

nor  a  bugbear. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A  complete  bibliography  for  the  course,  together  with  suggestions 
as  to  its  use,  both  by  teacher  and  student,  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix. 


GENERAL  OUTLINE  OF  SECTIONS  AND  UNITS  SHOWING  CONTENT  AND 
APPROXIMATE  NUMBER  OF  LESSONS  IN  EACH. 

SectkHi  I. — ^Begfainers'  Sectfon. 

Lessons. 

Unit  1.  Chemise 6 

Hand  sewing.- 

Use  of  patterns. 
Unit  2.  Underskirt / 5 

Study  of  machine  and  its  use. 

Unit  3.  Bungalow  apron 4 

Unit  4.  Care  and  repair  of  clothing 2 

16 

Section  H.— Elementary  Dresflmaking* 

Unitl.  Budget 1 

Unit  2.  Washable  waists 6 

Unit  3.  Washable  dresses — Possibilities  of  conservation 9 

Unit  4.  Care,  repair,  and  renovation  of  washable  garments 2 

17 

Section  HI.— Advanced  Dressmaking. 

Unit  1.  Wool  dress — ^Possibilities  of  conservation 11 

Unit  2.  Dress  form 8 

Unit  3.  Party  dress 9 

Unit  4.  Care,  repair,  renovation,  and  remodeling  of  silk  and  wool  garments .  2 

30 

Section  IV.— Children's  Oothing. 

Unit  1.  Layette 4 

Unit  2.  Children's  clothing — Possibilities  of  conservation 4 

Unit  3.  Boy's  suit  or  substitution  of  child's  coat 9 

17 

Section  Y.^MiHfaiery. 

Unit  1 .  The  making  of  hat  frame 12 

Trinmiing  hats 5 

Unit  2.  Care  and  renovation  of  hats 2 

19 

Total  lessons 99 
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Section  I. — ^Beginners'  Section. 

The  purpoee  of  this  section  is: 

I.  To  teach,  through  the  construction  and  decoration  of  a  simple  garment. 
A.  Hand  sewing. 

1.  Fundamental  stitches. 

2.  Simple  decorative  stitches. 
•  B.  Use  of  the  sewing  machine. 

1.  Gleaning  and  oiling. 

2.  Care  of  the  machine. 

3.  Treftdiag  and  sewing. 
0.  EooBoaay. 

1.  Of  purchases,  by  computing  quantities  of  materials  and  trimmings. 

2.  Of  time  and  labor,  through  speed  in  culling  snd  ■■wiiililim^  parts. 
II.  To  teach  proper  economic  and  artistic  standards  to  be  observed  in  the  selection 

of  undeigarments,  also  appreciation  of  simplicity  of  design  in  clothing. 

A.  Appearance. 

B.  Comfort. 

C.  Materials. 

D.  Labor  involved. 

1.  In  making. 

2.  In  laundering. 

E.  Cost. 

1.  Homemade  v.  Ready-made. 

2.  Home  laundering  v.  Commercial  laundering. 
III.  To  develop  judgment. 

A.  In  selection  of  material. 

B.  In  selection  oC  pattern. 

C.  In  adaptation  c^  pattern. 

D.  In  cutting. 

E.  In  making. 

lY.  To  aid  in  the  campaign  for  conservation  of  clothing  by  teaching. 
A.  The  care  and  repair  of  garments. 

1.  The  propter  care  and  storage  of  garments  when  not  in  use. 

2.  Use  of  tools  Mid  equipment  in  caring  for  dodiei. 

a.  Brushes. 

b.  Hangen. 

c.  Covers. 

d.  Solvents  and  detergents. 

e.  Mending  equipment. 

f.  Protective  agents  against  moths,  dust,  etc. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  repair  processes;  darning  and  patching. 

Uirrr  1. — Chbmisk. 
Lesson  I:  Introductory  Lecture  t  Discussion  and  Demonstration. 

I.  Use  of  garment. 

A.  To  cover  body,  corset,  and  other  undergarments. 

1.  Material  and  trimming  suitable  for  length  of  service ,  comfort, 
and  attractiveness. 

B.  Protection  to  outer  garment. 

1.  From  friction. 

2.  From  soil. 
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II.  Types — Discussion  and  selection. 

A.  Pltttn  fftrB%lit  d^iiiiB9. 

1.  Variations. 

9.  Set  to  yi>ki&. 

b.  SlMipeeltoiStstiMdtliBe. 

c.  Gatilerad  to  ftt  ftt  wuBtfiiie. 

B.  Envelope  chemise. 

III.  Materials — Discussion  and  selection. 

A.  Suitable  kind*. 

1.  Nainsook. 

2.  BeiiiBic;^  cnnbiic 

3.  liOc^^Io^. 

4.  Cr6pe. 

B.  Advantages  of  each. 

1.  Nainsook — soft,  dainty^  durable,  hnradefs  well,  lends  itself 

to  all  types  of  decoration. 

2.  Cambric  and  longclotb--^!]nib}e,  lor  wear  with  heavy  outer 

gaiiiMWli  Of  for  9ii€iiU0ti9  work. 

3.  CrSpe  —  saves  labor  in  hniiidering;  cheap. 
0.  DindTantages. 

1.  Nainsook — too  delicate  to  stxnd  heavy  wear  or  strain. 

2.  Cambric  and  longclotb— do  Bot  lend  themselves  well  to  fine 

decoration. 

3.  Crdpe — not  sattable  for  wear  with  fine  garments;  not  so  durable 

as  the  others. 
(See  Bibliogfafi^  for  all  textile  diecfMdoiw.) 

IV.  Patterns. 

A.  Measnremeiit  lor  psttern. 

1.  Standing  behind  figure  tftlce  easy  measurement  over  fullest 
part  ol  lN0t. 

B.  Purchase  of  pattern. 
V.  Decoration. 

A.  Lace  edgings,  inflertkns,  and  beadrags. 

1.  Kinds. 

a.  Hflcndiiiade. 

Irish,  torchon,  cluny. 

b.  Machine    made    Fremrb   and    GermaD   Valenciennes, 

imitation  Irish,  toicboo,  ciuny. 

2.  Fibers. 

a.  Linen — stimi^  bat  expensive. 

b.  Cotton — less  dumble  b«t  cheap. 

5.  Advantages. 

a.  Dainty,  easy  to  apply,  durable  if  real  lacee  or  very  good 

imitations  are  wed. 

b.  Good  imitations  have  threads  nmning  diagonally  from 

edge  to  edge  of  lace,  thus  causing  mesh  to  interlock. 

4.  Disadvantages. 

Real  lace  expenstTe;  extra  care  required  in  laundering, 
etc. 

B.  Embroidered  edgings,  inaertioBe,  and  beadings. 

1.  Types. 

a.  Solid  embroidery. 

b.  Syeiet  and  openwork 
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V.  Decoration — Continued. 

B.  Embroidered  edgings,  insertions,  and  headings — Continued. 

2.  Advantages. 

a.  Can  be  secured  in  nainsook,  swiss,  batiste,  or  cambric — 

backgroujids  to   correspond    closely  to    material   of 
which  the  garment  is  made. 

b.  Easily  laundered. 

3.  Disadvantages. 

a.  Not  as  dainty  for  finishing  as  lace. 

b.  Openwork  not  durable. 

c.  More  difficult  than  lace  to  apply. 

d.  Expensive  form  for  narrow  finish. 
0.  Handmade  trimmings. 

1.  Tatting. 

2.  Crochet. 

3.  Embroidery. 

a.  Scalloping. 

b.  Simple  decorative  stitches. 

(1)  Satin.  (6)  Lazydaisy. 

(2)  Blanket.  (7)  Catch. 

(3)  Chain.  (8)  French  knot. 

(4)  Feather.  (9)  Couching. 

(5)  Outline. 

(See  Bibliography.) 

4.  Advantages. 

a.  Durable;  attractive  when  dainty. 

5.  Disadvantages. 

a.  Time  consumed  in  making  often  more  than  should  be 

spent. 

b.  Tendency  to  overdecorate. 
D.  Ribbons  or  lingerie  braid. 

1.  Wash  ribbons  preferable. 

2.  Colors  if  used  should  be  dainty;  white  preferable. 
VI.  Design. 

A.  Simplicity  and  beauty  of  line  and  decoration. 
VII.  Computations. 

A.  Amount  of  material. 

B.  Quantity  of  trimming. 

C.  Cost  of  same. 

VIII.  Comparison  with  ready-made  garments. 

A.  Advantages  of  each  type. 

B.  Disadvantages  of  each. 

IX.  Purchase  of  material,  trimmings,  and  findings  such  as  buttons,  thxead, 

embroidery,  cotton,  and  needle. 
X.  Equipment.    (See  p.  10). 

Lesson  II:  Demonstration  and  Classroom  Practice, 
KoTE.— Home  work  when  not  specified  oonsists  in  finishing  the  assignment  for  each  lesson. 

I.  Interpreting  pattern.    (See  Bibliography.) 

A.  Bead  all  directions  carefully. 

B.  Note  the  meaning  of  perforations  and  notches. 

C.  Identify  parts  as  per  the  printed  diagram  on  pattern. 
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II.  Testing  and  altering  pattern  (fig.  1). 


>to.  1— JUtsatlaD  of  olumlfle  pattera;  ftddlng  fuUness  to  front. 

A.  Test  for  bvat  measure  and  length. 

1.  Extra  fullness  may  be  added  or  taken  out  at  the  center  front 

and  center  back. 

2.  Extra  fullness  may  be  added  by  use  of  tucks. 

3.  In  altering  be  sure  to  change  the  neck  line  so  that  it  remains 

true. 
4*  Extra  length  may  be  added  or  taken  out  in  the  skirt  about  mid- 
way between  waist  and  bottom  (fig.  2). 


Fio.  3.— AlteratloQ  of  cbeznlse  pattern;  Inrrea^tng  length  of  front  and  back. 

III.  Preparation  of  material  for  cutting. 

A.  Shrink  material  before  cutting.    (To  be  done  at  home  before  the  lesson.) 

1.  Fold  material  in  convenient  length  for  handling;  dampen 
thoroughly;  hang  out  without  wringing.  When  nearly  dry 
press  on  wrong  side. 

B.  Straighten  cut  ends  with  woof  thread. 

C.  Fold  cut  ends  together  and  pull  material  until  it  is  straight  and  smooth. 
IV.  Cutting. 

A.  Note  carefully  the  directions  for  cutting  accompanying  the  pattern. 

B.  Fin  pattern  to  place. 

92097**— 19 2 
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IV.  Cutting— Continued. 

C.  Cut  around  edge  of  pattern  if  seam  allowance  is  already  made. 

D.  All  tucks  and  embroidery  should  be  placed  before  cutting. 

1.  Afte]:  fint  tuck  is  creAsed  ant  stitched  the  desired  width,  to 
find  tke  line  lor  creasing  liie  next  one,  measure  from  the 
stitching  the  (width  of  the  tuck  plus  distance  desired  be- 
tween tudra.  Btitch  same  distance  from  crease  as  in  first 
case. 

E.  To  avoid  stretching  the  naterial  it  is  best  to  mark  the  neck  line  lightly 

with  tracing  wlieeil  an4  colored  thread  and  only  cut  down  far  enough 
to  admit  head  'for  fitting.  % 

y.  Marking. 

A.  All  notches  and  seam  markingH  should  be  marked  lightly  with  a  tracing 
wheel  and  col«red  ffaiead. 
VI.  Basting  (figs.  3a^3e). 


WiQ,  S&.— fiiiiuiln(^8^t(ih. 


T^a.  Zh4 — Uneven  basting. 


Fia.  3c.— Bven  basting. 


Fio.  3d.— DtBSsmaker's  basting. 


Tjq.  Be.— Dtogoml  basCteg. 

A.  Pin  seams,  Ijeing  carefid  of  bias  edges. 

B.  Baste  shoulder  and  underarm  seams  for  fitting  (basting  stitch  demon- 

strated). 
TTI.  Fitting  (fit  right-hand  side  only). 

A.  Notice  fullness  at  hip  and  bust  lines.    Easy  fit  desirable  with  plenty  of 

freedom  ior  movement  of  limbs  and  arms.    Alter  by  opening  seams. 

B.  Notice  whether  neck  line  falls  in  proper  place;  if  not,  mark  new  one 

with  pins.    {See  Bibliography.) 
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VIII.  Alterations.    {Su  Bibliography.) 

A.  Trace  all  lines  for  alterations. 

B.  Open  corresponding  seams  and  lay  parts  together. 
IX.  Seams,    (^e^  Bibliography). 

A.  Tyx)es. 

1.  French  seam  (fig.  4). 


Trace  alterations. 


Fio.  4.— French  scam. 
2.  FeIl(ligB.  5and6). 


Fto.  S."— HemiDedfclL 


Fio.  6.— Stitched  (ell. 


a.  Hemmed. 

b.  Stitched. 

3.  Use  of  entve-deox. 

Note.— In  this  garment 
seam  at  under  arm. 


heMimed  .fell  on  shoulder  seam  and  French 


B.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  type  of  seam  as  regards  speed 
and  difficulty  in  making  and  appearance. 

(NoTK.— Hand<8ewed  seams  are  reoommended  In  this  problem  as  a  means  of 
tnaehtng  the  eHemmtaiy  stttdMs.  Whece  the  stndent  has  previously  had  sufficient 
ptactioe  in  hand  sewing,  machlne^enrBd  seams  may  be  made.  In  this  case  the 
material  in  Lessons  I  and  II,  unit  2,  on  care  and  use  of  the  sewing  machine  should  he 
introduced  at  this  point.) 

0.  Methods  of  making  seams  and  stitching  and  hemming  stitches  demon- 
strated.   (Figs.  7  and  11.) 

1.  Hemmed  and  stitched  fell  (jQgs.  5  and  6)  demonstrated. 

9L  Place  right  sides  of  material  together  for  first  sewing  of 
hemmed  fell  or  wrong  sides  together  for  stitched  fell. 

b.  Trim  front  edge  to  \  inch  and  back  edge  to  }  inch. 

c.  Turn  back  in  i^inch  and  fold  down  over  front.    Hem  or 

stitch  to  place. 
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IX.  Seams — Continued. 

C.  Methods  of  making  seams  and  stitching  and  hemming  stitches  demon- 
strated— Continued . 


Fio.  7.— Stitcfaing. 

2.  Seam  finished  with  entre-deux. 

a.  Join  entre-deux  to  both  front  and  back  seam  line  with 
fine  French  seams  (see  No.  3). 

3.  French  seam  (hg,  4)  running,  back,  md  combination  stitches 

demonstrated . 


Fig.  8.— Backstltching. 


Fio.  9.--Combiiiati<n  stitch. 


a.  Place  two  wrong  sides  together,  baste  and  sew  with  either 

nmning,  combination,  or  back  stitching. 

b.  Trim  not  over  |  inch  from  seam. 

c.  Turn,  crease  on  line  of  sewing  and,  by  hand,  baste  and 

stitch  seam  just  to  enough  from  the  edge  to  cover  the 
raw  edges. 

Lesson  III:  Hems,  Buttons,  and  Buttonholes, 

I.  Hem  (figs.  10  and  11). 

A.  Plain  hem  (demonstrate). 

1.  Fold  material  back  to  wrong  side  on  line  indicated  for  turning  hem. 

2.  Measure  from  this  crease  down  the  width  desired  for  the  hem  plus 

i  inch  for  turning  under;  trim  evenly. 

3.  Turn  in  the  raw  edge,  remove  fullness  in  small  darts,  baste  hem  to 

place  and  hem. 

4.  On  a  very  fine  garment  the  hemming  should  be  done  by  hand^  but 

otherwise  may  be  stitched. 

B.  If  preferred,  the  bottom  may  be  finished  with  lace  or  embroidery  to  corre- 

spond to  the  top. 
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FiQ,  IL^HemmJng  stitch. 


Fxo.  10.— MailEiiig  bem. 

• 

II.  Envelope  clofiing. 

A.  Turn  hem  in  lower  edge  of  front  and  back  where  the  two  parts  button 
together.    Turn  this  hem  wide  enough  so  that  buttons  and  buttonholes 
may  be  placed  through  two  thicknesses  of  cloth.    If  enough  material 
is  not  left  for  this,  make  faced  hem. . 
I.  Faced  hem  (demonstrate). 

a.  The  facing  may  be  cut,  from  either  straight  or  bias  material, 

the  desired  width  of  hem  plus  )  inch. 
(1)  Cutting  bias. 

(a)  Bias — any  diagonal  cutting. 

(b)  True  bias-dia|ponal  formed  when  woof  threads 

are  folded  over  in  such  a  way  that  they  lie 
parallel  with  warp  threads.  This  is  the  bias 
used  in  dressmaking  and  millinery. 

b.  Lay  right  sides  together  and  sew  and  trim  evenly. 

c.  Crease  on  this  line  of  sewing  and  again  }  inch  from  opposite 

edge. 

d.  Baste  and  hem  to  garment. 
III.  Buttons  and  buttonholes  (fig.  12).    Demonstrate. 

A.  Buttonhole. 

1.  Types. 

a.  Fan  end. 

b.  Bar  at  both  ends. 

(1)  Compare  strength  and  appropriateness. 

(2)  Size  compared  to  button. 

2,  Making  (steps). 

a.  Mark. 

b.  Cut. 

c.  Overcast. 

d.  Work.    (See  Bibliography.) 
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III.  Buttona  and  buttonholes — Continued. 


MdrK, 


Cut 


Overcast 


Buitonhole 
Pan  and 


.  sHtQ'h 
bar 


Bfanhet  5Y\ 

double  bar 


Fio.  12.— Battons  and  battonlioles. 

B.  Buttons. 

1.  Type  and  size. 

a.  2-hole — 4-hole. 

b.  Size  related  to  grurment  or  part  of  garment. 
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III.  Buttons  and  buttonholes — Continued. 
B.  Buttons — Continued. 

2.  Method  of  sewing  on. 

a.  Use  pin  to  form  neck. 

b.  Conceal  knot. 
€.  Ewtenthraad. 

Lesson  IV, 

I.  Neck  and  armhole  finish. 

A.  French  hem  and  overhanding  (fig.  13).    Demo&Btcate. 


mmm 


Fia.  13.--Overbaiiding  sUtch  (French  hem). 

1.  Turn  i-inch  hem  to  right  aide  and  baste. 

2.  Fold  hem  back  to  wrong  side,  crease. 

3.  Overhand  lare  to  double  folded  edge. 

B.  Edge  rolled  and  whipped  (demonstrate). 

1.  Lace  overhanded  to  this  finish. 

C.  Edge  scalloped  (demonstrate). 

D.  Binding  or  braid  (demonstrate). 

1.  Used  most  often  where  upi^er  edge  is  gathered. 

2.  Place  two  rows  of  gathers  width  of  braid  or  binding  apart. 

3.  Stitch  one  edge  of  braid  or  binding  to  upper  row  of  gathers.    Wrong 

side  of  braid  to  wrong  side  of  garment  and  braid  extending  above 
garment. 

4.  Crease  braid  to  li^t  side  along  stitching. 

5.  Baste  lower  edge  of  braid  to  second  row  of  gathers  and  stitch. 

6.  Lace  or  tatting  may  be  overhanded  to  this  or  it  may  be  decorated 

with  feather,  chain,  or  other  ornamental  stitching. 

E.  Embroidery  facing  (demonstrate). 

1 .  Trim  plain  material  away  from  embroidery  leaving  about  J-inch  or 

f-inch;  narrower  for  armholes. 

2.  Place  right  side  of  'embroidery  to  right  side  of  material  with  raw 

edge  of  embroidery  extending  f-im^h  beyond  first  row  of  gathers 
on  garment. 

3.  Baste  and  stitch. 

4.  Turn  in  raw  edge  of  embroidery  J-inch,  turn  down  over  the  raw 

edge  of  the  material  and  baste. 

5.  Stitch  to  place. 

6.  All  joinings  in  luce  or  embroidery  should  come  at  the  underarm 

Mams  in  the  armhole  or  center  front  in  the  neck. 

F.  Eyelets  (demonstrate). 

1.  Eyelets  may  be  used  in  place  of  beading  if  desired. 
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Les»<m  V. 

I.  Continuation  of  neck  and  armhole  finishes. 

Unit  2. — ^Underskirt. 

Lesson  I:  Introductory  Lecture,  Discussion,  and  DeTnonstralion, 

I.  Use  of  gannent. 
II.  Types. 

A.  Plain  for  general  wear. 

1.  Hem  at  lower  edge. 

2.  Simple  band  trimming. 

3.  Scallops — embroidery  or  self  trimming. 

4.  2,  4,  or  5  piece  skirt. 

B.  Occasional  wear. 

1.  Dust  ruffle  and  flounce. 

2.  Cut  skirt — flounce  on  lower  edge. 
III.  Materials  (suitable  prices  and  widths). 

A.  Muslin,  cambric,  nainsook,  percale,  poplin,  sateen,  seersucker,  wash 

satin  or  silk. 

B.  Trimmings. 

I.  Embroidery  and  lace  flouncings. 

a.  T>T)es.  U^j^ectipn  I,  Unit  1,  Lesson  I. 

b.  Design. J 

C.  Compare  desirability  of  one  of  the  materials  with  the  others. 
.IV.  Design  for  skirt.    (See  Bibliography). 

A.  Simple  in  line. 

B.  Simple  in  decoration. 

C.  Study  designs — try  to  discover  number  of  seams,  etc.,  location  of  seam 

lines  in  relation  to  figure,  space  relations,  balance,  etc. 

D.  Suitability  of  design  to  use  of  skirt. 
V.  Patterns. 

A.  Suitable  to  carry  out  design. 

B.  Measurements  for. 

1.  Waist  measure  taken  snugly  at  normal  waist  line. 

2.  Hip  measure  taken  at  fullest  part  of  hips,  easy  measure. 

The  place  for  taking  this  is  lower  on  stout  figures  than  on 
slender,  or  about  7  inches  below  waist. 

C.  Purchase  of. 

VI.  Computation  and  purchase. 

A.  Quantity  of  material. 

B.  Qiiantity  of  trimming. 

C.  Findings. 

D.  Cost  of  above. 

YII.  Comparison  with  ready-made  garments. 

A.  Advantages. 

I.  Durability;  cut;  workmanship. 

B.  Disadvantages. 

1.  Time  spent  in  making,  etc. 
VIII.  Sewing  machine  (demonstration). 

A.  Purpose.    (/Se^  Bibliography.) 

1.  To  teach  intelligent  care  and  use  of  sewing  machine. 

a.  Names  of  parts  and  their  functions. 

b.  Cleaning  and  oiling. 

c.  General  care. 
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Letson  II:  Demonstration  and  Classroom  Practice 

I.  Machine  practice. 

A.  Treading. 

1»  Thread  removed  £rom  eye  of  needle. 

2.  Both  feet  flat  on  treadle. 

3.  Turn  balance  wheel  to  start.    Practice  until  ability  to  tread 
easily  and  evenly  has  been  acquired. 

B.  Preparatory  practice  for  stitching. 

1.  Practice  on  paper  without  thread  until  ability  to  stitch  in  straight 
line  has  been  acquired.    Emphasize. 

C.  Threading. 

1.  Needle. 

2.  Bobbin. 

D.  Stitching. 

1 .  With  cloth  and  thread ,  practice  stitching  and  methods  of  beginning 

and  ending  line  of  stitching  to  make  secure. 

2.  Emphasis  on  good  tension,  stitch  and  thread  suitable  for  material. 


6-  DrcrrasmQ  breodfh. 


u^ 


C-tncrcasin3  kn3ih. 


ly-  Decreasing  length. 


Fxo.  14.'AItentiOD  of  tklrt  patten. 
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I.  Machine  practice — ^Coniinued. 
E.  Use  of  attachments. 

1.  The  use  of  these  should  be  demonstrated  ab  the  need  for  them 
arises  during  the  remainder  of  the  oouise. 
II.  Testing  and  altering  pattern. 

A.  Measure  parts  of  pattern  and  oompare  with  individual  measurements 
taken.    If  pattern  is  too  huge  aiouiid,  fold  a  tuck  lengthwise  through 
each  gore,  taking  same  aosMunt  from  €ftch»  if  the  mtana  fall  in  good 
direction. 
Too  long — diorten  by  tudk  in  each  gore. 
Too  short — cut  through  gores  and  separate. 
Too  tight — slash  pieces  through  center  and  sepanrte  {Stg,  14.) 
III.  Preparation  of  material,  cutting,  and  marking. 

A.  See  directions  in  Section  I,  Unit  1. 
rv.  Basting  garm«it  (fig.  3). 

A.  Pin  partst(^tfaer  according  to  notdies  (pins  at  right  angles  to  seams). 

B.  Baste  with  small  stitches,  leaving  12  inches  from  the  waist  line  for  the 

opening  at  one  of  the  seams. 
V.  Planning  flounce — gathering  (fig.  15).     Demonstrated. 


Fio.  IS— Oatbeiing. 

A.  Plan  the  making  of  the  flounce  so  that  a  great  deal  of  the  sewing  can 
be  done  at  home. 

1.  G&thered  flounce. 

a.  Tucked. 

b.  Xace  trimmed. 

c.  Embroidered  flouncing. 

2.  Circular  flounce. 


Lesson  III, 

I.  Fitting. 

A.  Fin  sldrt  to  figure  at  waist  line. 

B.  Examine  skirt.    Notice  Unes  of  seazns,  whether  too  full  or  too  tight. 

Eepin. 

C.  Make  alterations,  remove  .pins,  trace  other  side  to  correspond.    Rebaste, 

try  on  again. 

D.  Mark  line  for  length  at  bcAtom  of  pkiit,  remove  skirt. 
II.  Stitching  seams. 

A.  Plain — overcasted  (fig.  16).    Lemonstrate. 

B.  French. 

C.  Discuss  two  kinds  of  seems  as  to  ad'^'antages,  etc. 
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Fia.  10.— Platn  seam,  ov^ 

L€$$onTV. 

I.  Placket  ladng* 

A.  Bound  (continuouB).    Demonstrate.    (See  Bibliography.) 

1.  Cut  strip  of  material  twice  length  of  placket,  and  twice  width 

desired  for  facing  plus  }  inch  for  seams. 

2.  Lay  right  side  of  facing  to  right  side  of  garment  with  raw  edges 

even. 

3.  Baste  to  within  {  inch  of  bottom  of  opening. 

4.  Stitch  by  hand  around  base  of  opening  and  beyond  for  \  inch. 

Ease  garment  on  facing. 

5.  Continue  basting  as  before,  reaching  end  of  opening;  stitch. 

6.  On  under  side  of  placket,  creaae  facing  the  width  desired  and 

fold  back  on  itself.  Bring  raw  edges  of  seam  forward  on  facing, 
turn  in  raw  edge  of  facing  and  baste  to  line  of  fisal  stitching] 
stitch.  , 

7.  Let  under  side  of  placket  facing  fonn  extension. 

8.  Fold  facing  on  upper  side  back  to  wrong  side  of  garment  belore 

attaching  skirt  to  belt. 

B.  Bound  and  faced  (continuous).    Demonstmte. 

1.  Proceed  as  for  placket  in  A  as  far  as  fint  stitching. 

2.  Follow  direction   No.   6  under  A  for  under  side  of  placket. 

Baste  to  within  {  inch  of  base  of  opening. 

3.  Clip  straight  through  facing  at  this  point  to  center  crease. 

4.  Cut  away  material  on  tmder  facing  i  inch  from  line  of  center 

crease. 

5.  Turn  in  raw  edge  on  line  of  crease  and  baste  to  wrong  side  of 

garment. 

6.  Stitch. 

7.  Double  placket  to  place  and  make  a  diagonal  stitching  across 

the  base  to  give  added  strength. 
II.  Belt. 

A.  Lengthwise  strip  of  cloth,  twice  desired  depth  plus  seams,  by  required 

length  plus  3  inches  (1  inch  to  turn  at  each  end  and  1  inch  for  extension). 

B.  Fold  1  inch  in  at  each  end  (mark  off  I  inch  for  extension),  find  center 

betwaen  this  point  and  other  end. 

C.  Place  center  front  of  skirt  to  center  of  belt  with  wrong  side  of  the  skirt  to 

the  right  side  of  the  belt. 

D.  Baste  and  stitch.    Turn  upper  side  of  belt  over  on  this;  stitch. 

E.  Button  and  buttonhole  or  hook  and  eye. 
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Les9on  V. 

I.  Hem. 

A.  Plain  hem.    (See  Section  I,  Unit  1.) 

B.  Receiving  tuck  and  dust  ruffle  (demonstrate). 

II.  Flounce  (demonstrate). 

A.  Tucking. 

B.  Sewing  on  lace. 
0.  Gathering. 

D.  Types  of  trimming. 

1.  Embroidery  ruffle. 

2.  Self  trimmed. 

a.  Bias  folds — double. 

b.  Shaped  bands — double. 
(See  Bibliography.) 

Unit  3. — ^Bungalow  Apron. 

Lesson  I:  Introductory  Lecture,  Disciusion,  and  Demonstration. 

I.  Use  of  the  garment  to  be  made. 

II.  Types. 

A.  Kimono. 

B.  "With  set  in  sleeve. 
0.  Back  or  front  closing. 

III.  Suitable  materials  (price  and  width). 

A.  Gingham. 

B.  Chambray.  *- 
0.  Percale. 

B.  Lawn  (not  as  desirable  as  above  because  weaker,  thinner,  and  not  as 
much  body). 

IV.  Patterns. 

A.  Measurements  for. 

1.  Bust  measure. 
•  B.  Purchase  of. 
V.  Computation. 

A.  Quantity  of  material. 

B.  Findings,  thread,  and  buttons. 

C.  Cost  of  above. 

yi.  Comparison  with  ready-made  garments. 

A.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

(See  Section  II,  Unit  2,  Lesson  I,  Part  VII.) 

Lesson  II:  Demonstration  and  Classroom  Practice  (Speed  emphasized), 

I.    Cutting  apron. 

A.  Preparation  of  material  |(^^  g^^^^^  j  jj^^  1  j 

B.  Interpreting  pattern.      J 

C.  Altering  pattern. 

I.  Measure  pattern,  compare  with  measures  taken. 

a.  If  too  long,  fold  tuck  across  parts;  if  too  short,  slash  pattern 
and  separate  parts  to  give  required  measure. 

D.  Placing  pattern  on  material. 

1.  Study  directions  on  pattern;  foUow  carefuUy,  simply  laying 

pieces  on  without  pinning;  try  other  placing  to  see  if  more 
economy  can  be  practiced. 

2.  Pin  pattern  to  place. 

3.  Cut  out  around  pattern  (if  no  seams  are  allowed  on  pattern, 

allowance  must  be  made  for  this). 

4.  Trace  seams,  place  for  pocket,  etc. 

5.  Pin  or  baste  for  stitching. 
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II.  Pittini?. 

A.  If  apion  ifi  of  the  kimono  type,  do  not  fit  too  cloeely  under  the  arm  to 
prevent  freedom  of  motion.  . 

Lenon  III, 

I.  Seamfl. 

A.  Suitable  kinds. 

1.  French  (fig.  4). 

2.  Stitched  fell;  finished  on  right  side  (fig.  6). 

II.  Facing  neck  and  sleeves  (demonstrate). 

A.  Inside  and  outside  finish. 

B.  Placing  facing. 
0.  Stitching. 

Les9on  IV, 
I.  Hem  (figs.  10  and  11). 

A.  Proportionate  depths  of  hes&s;  best  depth  to  use  on  apron. 

B.  Method  of  measuring  and  laying  hem  (emphasis  on  amount  turned  in 

at  top  and  evenly  trimmed). 
0.  Baste  (if  necessary)  and  stitch  (emphasis  on  fastening  threads). 

II.  Pocket  (demonstrate). 

A.  Type. 

1.  Patch. 

III.  Belt. 

TJntt  4. — Care  and  Bepais  of  Clothing. 
Le$9cm  1:  Lecture,  Demonatration,  DtsctLssiony  and  Clauroom  Practice. 

I.  General  care  of  clothing.     {See  Bibliography.) 

A.  Keasonsfor. 

1.  Cleanliness. 

2.  Comfort. 

3.  Appearance. 

4.  Conservation.    {See  Bibliography.) 

B.  Proper  airing  of  all  clothing  in  daily  use. 

C.  Care  of  coats,  suits,  dresses,  etc. 

1.  Brushing. 

2.  Bemoving  spots.    {See  Bibliography.) 

3.  Mending  rips  or  tears. 

4.  Replacing  buttons,  hooks,  eyes,  etc. 

5.  Use  of  removable  linings. 

6.  Pressing. 

D.  Arrangement  of  clothing  in  closets,  drawers,  chests,  etc.,  when  not  in  use. 
£.  Methods  of  folding,  hanging,  covering,  and  storing  between  seasons;  pro^ 

tection  from  moths,  etc. 

F.  Commercial  cleansing  and  cleansing  establishments. 

G.  Care  of  shoes. 

1.  Cleaning. 

a.  Brushing. 

b.  Polishing  of  leather. 

c.  Cleaning  of  white  canvas,  suede,  buckskin. 

2.  Importance  of  having  an  extra  pair  of  shoes  for  change. 

3.  Overshoes. 

a.  As  a  protection  to  shoes. 

b.  Kinds. 

4.  Correct  method  of  walking  to  preserve  shoes. 

5.  Bepairs. 

a.  Importance  of . 
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II.  Bepoir  of  nnderclothing.    (See  Bibliograpby.) 

tfoTC— DndwDar,  bilttad  and  waren,  propa l;  laEsdend  uxl  In  need  o(  smidlnc,  shoold 
bfl  pnnldHl  belcn  tbia  Icowm. 

A.  Coosideratioii  of  ganoent  with  idea  of  mending. 

1.  Present  value  of  garmeot  tuA  value  of  time  required  for  mending. 

B.  Danung  of  knitted  artidea, 

1.   Stocking  Jl»ming  (fig,  17), 


Fio.  IT.— PUtadamCataiUiic). 

a.  Holes. 

b.  Bone. 

C.  Stockinette  dwn. 

1.  Same  proceee  ai  above.    Used  in  knitted  undergannenta,  sweat* 
era,  mittens,  etc. 

D.  Patching. 

1.  Henuaed  patch  (fig.  18). 


I 

1  ■  — 

a.  Suitable  for  underwear,  a{>iOQS,  boya'  ahirtfi,  housefurDiah- 
inga. 
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II.  Repair  of  underclothit^ — Continued. 
D.  Fktchiag — Continued. 

2.  Stitcbed  p&tch  (fig.  19). 

«.  SnitAble  for  heavy  cotton  and  woolen  garmenta  »— 

1.  Men's  overolla. 

2.  Men's  jompers. 

3.  Uen'efnats. 


A-Strdi^M  darn 


S-Three-cornfnsd  dam 


C-  Diagonal  darn 


m  mateilala  when  torn. 
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I.  Bepur  of  ouUrgannentsaDd  flue  linen. 

Note. — Outer  gsnnenU  In  seed  of  repair  uxl  won  Uble  Uneo  ihoolil  be  provided  be 

A.  Conaideiation  of  Itx^atian  and  nature  of  the  damage,  as  to— 

1.  Strain  upon  it. 

2.  Eoif  prominent. 

3.  Best  method  to  use  in  repair. 

4.  Uaterials  to  use. 

B.  Darns  in  woven  materiala  (fig.  20). 

1.  Warp  or  woof  t«ur. 

2.  Diagonal  tear. 
0.  Patching. 

1.  Oveihonded  patcb  (fig.  21). 


a.  Used  in  outer  garments  where  it  is  deeired  to  have  potdi 
show  as  little  as  possible. 
2.  Flannel  patch  (fig.  22). 


Fis.  12.— Ftamiel  patch, 
a.  Used  in  baby  flannels,  blankets,  etc. 
3.  Darned  patch  (fig.  23). 


Pia.  13.— Darned  pateb. 
.  Used  in  fine  table  linen. 
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Section  IL — ^Elementary  Dressmaking. 

The  purpose  of  this  eection  is: 

I.    To  teach  women  to  become  wiser  spenders  of  incomes;  to  conduct  their  home 
making  on  as  economic  a  basis  as  men  conduct  their  business  enterprises. 

A.  Means  to  the  end — Jlovaehold  budgets. 

1.  Shelter. 

2.  Food. 

3.  Clothing. 

4.  Operating  expenses. 

5.  Education,  recreation,  travel,  philanthropy. 

6.  Savings. 

B.  Methods  of  making  budgets. 

1.  Income  lists. 

2.  Disbursement  lists. 

3.  Allotments. 

4.  Summary. 

C.  Vital  interest  to  class — Clothing  budget. 

1.  Methods  of  planning. 
II.    To  teach  processes  involved  in  the  construction  and  decoration  of  simple  wash- 
able waists  and  dresses. 

A.  Use  of  patterns.  ' 

B.  Processes  of  cutting,  basting,  fitting,  altering  garments. 

C.  Process  of  making  and  finishing  garments. 

III.    To  aid  in  the  campaign  for  conservation  by  teaching  economy. 

A.  In  purchasing: 

1.  Judgment  of  materials. 

Strength  and  durability. 
Suitability  to  need  of  wearer. 

B.  In  time  and  labor. 

C.  Through  care  and  repair  of  clothing. 

1.  Knowledge  of  proper  care  of  garments. 

2.  Knowledge  of  repair  processes. 

3.  Knowledge  of  cleansing  processes — methods  for  different  fabrica. 

D.  Through  renovation  of  material. 

1.  Importance  of  conser\'ing. 

2.  Use  of  old  materials  instead  of  buying  new. 

3.  Methods  of  renovating  cotton,  linen,  and  similar  fibers. 

E.  Through  remodeling  garment**. 

1.  Economic  use  of  old  materials  in  making  undergarments,  outer 

garments,  and  articles  for  household  uf;o. 

2.  Judgment  in  estimating  quantities  of  material,  with  relation  to 

selection  of  pattern,  and  purchase  of  new  material  for  combina- 
tion; computati6n  of  costs. 

3.  Creation  of  an  appreciation  for  simple,  attractive  de*<igns,  combina- 

tion of  color,  texture,  etc. 

4.  Application  of  technical  processes  already  learned  to  renovation 

of  garments. 

Unit  I. — Budgets. 

Lesson  I:  Introductory  Lecture ^  Discussion,  and  Demonstration, 

I.    Meaning  of  budgets. 

A.  Plans  for  spending  incomes. 

92097^—19 3 
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II.  Reason  for  making  budgets. 

A.  To  apportion  income  eo  as  to  provide  for  all  needs,  cultural  wants,  and 
aid  in  all  forms  of  conservation  and  thrift. 

1.  ghelter. 

2.  Food. 

3.  Clothing. 

4.  Operating  expenses. 

5.  Education,  recreaton,  travel,  philanthropy,  «tc. 

6.  Savings. 

III.  How  to  make  a  budget. 

A.  List  of  all  flovrcM  ol  ioconw. 

B.  List  of  all  necessary  disbursements. 

C.  Allot  percentage  of  income  to  each  of  above. 

D.  Review  allotment;  readjust  to  meet  all  requirememtB. 

IV.  Clothing  budget. 

A.  Allotment  of  allowance  for  clothing. 

I.  Outer  clothing  70  per  cent  of  allotment. 

a.  Suits. 

b.  Coats. 

d.  Sweaters. 

e.  Waists. 

f.  Shoes. 

g.  Rubben. 
h.  Hats. 

i.   Gloves. 
2«  Underclothing  20  per  cent. 

a.  Knitted  (veeti,  dnnvwiy  or  mien  euits). 

b.  Hosiery. 

c.  Drawers. 

d.  Chemises. 

e.  Petticoets. 

f.  Nightdresne. 

g.  Oorseie. 
h.  Kimonos. 

8.  Accessories  5  per  cent. 

a.  Neckwear. 

b.  Belts. 

c.  Veils. 

d.  Umbrella. 

e.  Handbag. 

f.  HandkereMefib 
4.  Sundries  5  per  cent. 

a.  Dress  shields* 

b.  Hairpins. 

c.  Pins. 

d.  Combs — 

(1)  Dressing. 

(2)  Fancy. 

e.  Brushes — 

(1)  Haic 

(2)  Hand. 

(3)  Tooth. 
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IV.  Clothing  budget — Continued. 

A.  Allotment  of  allowance  for  clothing — Gontiinied. 

4.  Sundries  5  per  cent — Continued. 

f.  Toilet  preparations. 

(1)  Soap. 

(2)  Tooth  powder. 

(3)  Talcum  powdar. 

g.  Repairs, 
h.  Cleansing. 

B.  Making  budget. 

1.  List  all  clothing,  accessories,  at»A  sundries  left  from  pre\'iou8 

year,  which  are  usable. 

2.  List  all  clothing,  accessories,  and  wmdries  to  be  provided  for  this 

year. 

3.  Apportion  allotment  for  each  gioup. 

4.  Check  allotment  for  each  article  according  to  the  general  current 

prices  for  the  saae. 

5.  Beview  «ati«e  allotiii<nt  to  ascertain  where  and  how  conserva- 

tion may  be  practiced. 

a.  Making  instead  of  buying. 

b.  Freshening  old  without  much  expense. 

(1)  Cleansing. 

(2)  Fresh  collars  and  cuSb. 

c.  Remodeling. 

d.  Doing  without  luuieociwries. 
Classroom  practice. 

I.  Practice  in  planning  budgets,  working  on  suggested  bAsis.    {S»  Bibliography.) 

A.  Individual  clothing  budgets. 

B.  Family  clothing  budgets. 
Home  work. 

.    I.  Complete  work  not  Imlahed  in  cksB,  also  make  individual  clothing  budget 
for  self  to  be  beought  in  next  ksson. 

Unit  2. — Washable  Waists. 
(See  Bibliography.) 

Lesson  I:  Introductory  Lecture,  Discussion,  and  Dirmonstration, 

I.  Use  of  garment. 

A.  For  wear  with  separate  skirts  of  woolen  or  washable  materials. 
II.  Types. 

A.  Tailored  shirt  waist  for  business  or  sport  wear,  with  or  without  yoke. 

1.  Materiais  suitable. 

a.  linen,   percale,   Indian  head,   pongee,   silk,    madras, 
poplin,  muslin,  habutai,  etc. 

B.  Lingerie  blouse.    (See  Section  II,  Unit  3,  for  method  of  making.) 

1.  Materials. 

a.  Batiste,  lawn,  voile,  marquisette,  swiss,  dimity,  organdie, 
handkerchief  linen. 

C.  Silk  blouse. 

1.  Materials. 

a.  Crdpe  de  chine,  crdpe  geoigette,  washable  taffeta,  wash- 
able satin. 
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III.  Materials. 

A.  Relative  durability. 

B.  Relative  cost. 

C.  Suitability  to  wearer. 

D.  Suitability  to  design. 

E.  Suitability  to  occasion. 

IV.  Decoration.     (See  Bibliography.) 

A.  Typee. 

1.  Self  trimmings  (demonstrate). 

a.  Tucks. 

b.  Plaits. 

c.  Piping. 

d.  Cording. 

e.  Binding. 

2.  Needlework. 

a.  Embroidery. 

b.  Hemstitching  (demonstrate). 

3.  Insertions  and  edgings.    (See  Section  I,  Unit  1,  Lesson  I.) 

a.  Lace. 

b.  Embroidery. 

4.  Buttons. 

a.  Pearl. 

b.  Linen. 

c.  Crochet. 

B.  Suitability  and  effectiveness. 

C.  Durability. 

D.  Cost  in  money  or  time. 
V.  Choice  of  design. 

A.  Suitability  to  occasion. 

B.  Suitability  to  type  of  the  wearer. 

C.  Simplicity  and  beauty  of  line  and  decoration. 

D.  Selection  of  pattern  from  prevailing  fashions  to  meet  demands  of  good 

design. 

E.  Measurement  for  pattern. 

F.  Purchase  of  pattern. 
VI.  Computations. 

A.  Amount  of  material. 

B.  Quantity  of  trimming. 

C.  Findings. 

D.  Cost  of  above. 

E.  Comparison  with  amount  allowed  in  budget. 

VII.  Home-made  v.  ready-made  waists  considered  from  the  standpoint  of — 

A.  Good  design — simplicity  and  individuality. 

B.  Durability  of  material. 

C.  Quality  of  material  and  workmanship. 

D.  General  fit  and  appearance  when  worn. 

E.  Time  consumed  in  making  r.  altering. 

F.  Appearance  after  laundering. 

G.  Actual  cost. 
VIII.  Purchai'e  of  material,  etc. 

IX.  Shrinking,  and  preparing  material  for  cutting,     (See  Sec.  I,  Unit  1,  Lesson  II.) 
X.  Equipment  to  be  provided.     (See  Introduction,  p.  10.) 
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Letion  II:  DemonMtration  and  Cliagroom  Practice. 
I.  Testing  and  allerinf;  patlem. 

A.  Measurements  necessary  [ot  testing. 

1.  Bunt  measure. 

Easy  measurement  around  fullest  part  of  bust. 

2.  Leii);th  of  front. 

Taken  from  hollow  at  base  of  neck  to  waist  line. 

3.  Length  of  back. 

Taken  from  prominent  bone  at  base  of  neck  to  waist  line. 

B.  Method  of  making  alterationa  (fig.  24). 


land  Z.  Increasing  biiit  riimKiic 
3  hiTtoiinq  wkHb  of  sleeve. 


I.  Z  and  3,  Decreasing  length  of 
front,  back  and  sTeeve. 


Fkj.  M.— AUtradon  of  irabt  patlcni. 


2.  1(  too  full  fold  tuck  straight  down  through  waist  from  center  of 
shoulder  seam,  front  and  back.  Each  tuck  lemovea  one- 
fourth  the  entire  amount  of  fullness. 
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I.  Testing  and  altecing  pattern-^Oootinued. 

B.  Method  of  making  alterations — Continued. 

3.  If  too  scant,  slash  in  same  place  and  separate. 

4.  If  too  long,  Md  tuck  across  about  2  inches  above  waist  line, 

front  and  back. 

5.  If  too  short,  slash  and  separate  .at  above  point. 
II.  Prepaiataon  of  material. 

A.  Place  all  plaits,  tucks,  embroidery,  lace,  etc,  unless  allowance  for  such 
is  juadcdd  inpattem. 

1.  Close  shouldflT  scams  where  it  is  aaoeBBarytoaury  the  trimming 

over  the  shoulder. 

2.  Plan  tucks,  plaits,  atnd  stripes  in  material  to  match  in  shoulder 

seams. 

3.  Plan  for  opening. 

III.  Placing  pattern  and  cutting.    (JSee  Sac.  I,  Unit  1,  l^esson  II.) 

A.  Read  and  follow  oarefully  all  directians  accompanying  pattern. 

B.  Study  most  economical  placing  of  pattern. 
IV.  Marking. 

A.  Trace  all  seam  lina.  Mark  notches  and  center  front,  center  back  and 
waist  lines  with  colored  thread.  Do  not  use  a  tracing  wheel  on  silk, 
as  it  is  liable  to  cut  unless  used  very  lightly.  Mark  with  tailor  tacking 
instead. 

1.  Taikr  basting  or  taddng. 

a.  Thread  needle  with  double  thread. 

b.  Take  long  basting  stitches  through  both  thicknesses  of 

cloth  along  line  to  be  marked. 

c.  Leave  loop  of  thread  between  each  stitch; 

dL  Pull  material  apart  as  far  as  looseness  of  stitdies  will 
permit  and  clip  threads  midway  between  the  two 
pieces, 
e.  Mark  with  colored  thread  along  line  of  these  tacks. 
v.  Basting. 

A.  Baste  seams  of  waist  as  indicated  in  pattern  with  notches  matching. 

B.  Placket  facing  for  sleeve  (demonstrate). 

Note.— Follow  directions  in  pattern  if  given,  or  see  oibliography  for  good  on«s. 

1.  Made  as  bound  and  faced  placket  facing  in  section  1,  miit  2, 

Lesson  IV,  with  extension  left  on  u])par  part  of  sleeve  and 
covered  with  extra  piece,  either  pointed  or  square,  at  theends, 
-which  is  tinmed  in  i  inch  all  around  and  stitched  close  to  the 
edge  covering  extension  and  seam. 

2.  In  waist  where  this  finish  is  not  desired  a  very  narrow  con- 

tinuous bound  placket  may  be  made. 
0.  Baete  seams  of  sleeves  and  gather  with  two  rows  of  gathering  threads 
where  indicated. 

Ij€98071  III. 

I.  Fitting. 

A.  Place  waist  on  figure.    Pin  center  fronts  together. 

B.  Tie  a  tape  around  the  waist  and  adjust  the  fullness. 

C.  Alter  at  seams  until  waist  sets  easily  and  smoothly  on  the  figure.     Fit 

only  right-hand  side. 

D.  Try  sleeves  to  see  if  coiTOCt  size;  pintoarmhc^. 
II.  Alterations.    (See  Section  1,  Unit  1,  Lesson  II.) 


CB^lSm^e  mOM,  TEE  9%ltiLX.  S9 

TTT      *^  -       --  -*   ^"» 
XlLm   UCCOaXl  11  Lung. 

A.  Sleev«  should  be  basted  to  jilace  for  this,  matching  mytckes;   cut  cuffs 

and  collar  from  cheap  mateidal  for  testing. 

B.  Notice  that  corrections  have  been  made. 

C.  Sleeves. 

1.  Notice  length  of  sleew,  length  and  width  of  cuff. 

2.  Note  particutoly  that  grain  of  material  in  the  sleeve  should  fall 

straight  from  the  top  of  tke  shoulder  to  the  elbow. 

D.  Notice  whether  collar  has  a  becoming  line  and  mark  depth  for  opening 

of  waist.  * 

IV.  Seams. 

NoTE.—From  thb  point  on  ttn  mettiod  of  finishing  described  will  be  that  used 
on  the  tailored  waist.  Themeth^d  of  flntshtng  waists  of  the  lingerie  type  will  beffounp 
under  section  2,  unit  3. 

A.  Stitched  fell  (fig.  6).    (See  section  1,  unit  1,  Lesson  II.) 

1.  j-inch  seams  finished;  turn  to  the  front. 

2.  Stitch  sleeve  in  armhole  before  closing  underarm  seam  if  notches 

indicate  this  placing. 

2l  TwaLVffcr  part  of  sleeve  to  under  part,  axoept 'where  underarm 

and  sleeve  seam  axe  in  one;  then  turn  underarm  eeam  to  front. 

Note.— If  tucks  and  plaits  were  not  stitched  before  cutting,  this  most  be 
done  before  any  seem  finishes 


Lesson  IV:  Tailored  Waist, 
I.  Openmgs. 

A.  Box  plait. 

1.  •ynrnaiid  «titch  box  piait  on  righ1>*lnmd  side  ef  ff»nt. 

"2.  Turn  liem  in  left-hand  side  J  inch  narrower  than  box  ])lait. 

3.  Work  buttonholes  (barred  at  both  ends)  vertically  in  box  plait 

(fig.  12). 

B.  Coat  opening. 

1.  Both  sides  hemmed,  or  with  some  types  of  collars  an  extra  piece 

«tta<4ied  to  collar  forms  a  facing. 
Do  not  stitch  bem;  let  buttons  and  buttonholes  keep  it  in  place; 
it  may  be  stitched  on  outer  edge  in  continuous  line  with  the 
coUar. 

2.  The  raw  edge  of  the  lacing  may  be  overcast  or  turned  once  and 

stitched. 
8.  Buttonholes  are  worke<l  horizontally  in  a  coat  opening. 

4.  Bound  bottouholes  ase  effective. 

a.  Bound  buttonholes  (fig.  25).    DkeuMmstraite. 

(1)  Baste  imece  of  cottomnatflrial  to  weong  side  of  waist 

where  buttonholes  are  to  be  cut,  the  entire  length 
of  the  opeuii^,  to  form  a  stay. 

(2)  Mark  buttonholes  with  colored  thread. 

(3)  Cut  stradght  strip  IJ  inches  wide  for  binding  button- 

Ittles.    Cut  into  lengths  1  inch  longer  than  but- 
tonholes. 

(4)  Baste  these  to  waist  along  lines  marked  for  but- 

tonholes, right  sides  together. 

(5)  Stitch  around  buttonhole  T?y  to  1  inch  away  from 

the  colored  thread. 
i%)    Out  «fi  ooioood  thmad  aad  clip  from  ends  of  slash 

to  each  coriber  ai  stitched  rectangle. 
(7)    Fold  cut  edges  back. 
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Fig.  25.— Bound  buttonholes. 
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I.  Openings — Ck>ntinucd. 

B.  Coat  opening — Continued. 

4.  Bound  buttonholes  are  effective — Continued, 
a.  Bound  buttonholes — Continued. 

(8)  Draw  binding  through  opening  to  wrong  side. 

(9)  Fold  binding  to  form  pipings  which  meet  down 

center  of  opening. 

(10)  Fold  out  fullness  in  comers  in  tiny  inverted  box 

plaits. 

(11)  Baste  and  catch ertitch  edges  to  cotton  stay.    Press. 

(12)  Baste  front  facing  or  under  side  of  hem  to  place. 

(13)  Cut  buttonholes  through  this  to  correspond  to  those 

in  the  waist.    Cut  t^  to  J  inch  longer  than  open- 
ing of  buttonholes  and  clip  at  comers  as  before. 

(14)  Turn  under  raw  edge  and  hem  to  binding. 

(15)  Press. 
II.  Collar. 

A.  Single.    Demonstrate. 

1.  Faced  or  bound  edge. 

2.  Sewed  to  waist,  wrong  side  of  collar  to  right  side  of  waist.    Face 

with' narrow  bias  strip  of  material. 

B.  Dotible. 

1.  Shaped. 

a.  Stitched  through  both  thicknesses  to  neck  line  which  has 

been  cut  to  proper  shape  and  faced  as  in  case  of  collar 
of  single  thickness. 

b.  The  under  side  of  the  collar,  only,  may  be  stitched  to  the 

waist  and  the  upper  side  turned  in  and  hemmed  to  this 
line  of  stitching.    ( Demonstrate . ) 

2.  Straight. 

a.  This  is  set  on  at  the  regulation  neck  line  in  the  manner 
described  in  1-b.  This  collar  may  be  allowed  to  roll 
back  or  may  be  folded  back  on  itself  and  buttoned  close 
under  tbe  chin. 

Lesson  V, 
I.  Finish  at  bottom. 

A.  Hem  at  waist  line  wide  enough  to  form  casing  for  elastic.    Fastened  with 

hook  and  eye. 

B.  Back  gathered  at  waist  line  as  far  as  underarm  seams,  and  gathers  ad- 

justed to  place.    Stitch  either  tape,  braid,  or  narrow  belt  of  material 
over  gathers  to  hold  them  in  place.    Narrow  hem  on  lower  edge. 

C.  Left  plain  to  be  belted  in  with  one  of  the  patent  waist  holders. 

1.  The  lower  edge  may  be  finished  with  a  narrow  hem  or  simply 
overcasted. 
II.  Cuffs. 

A.  Straight  cuff  of  double  material — to  be  stiffened  or  not  as  desired. 

1.  .Stitch  ends  and  one  edge,  or  only  ends  if  material  is  folded,  turn- 

ing back  edge  to  be  attached  to  sleeve,  i  inch  before  stitching. 

2.  Set  to  sleeve  as  indicated  by  notches,  slip  gathers  between  edges 

of  cuff,  and  stitch  with  double  row  of  stitching. 
a.  If  cuff  is  to  be  worn  with  links  turn  facing  on  under  part  of 
sleeve  back  to  wrong  side  of  sleeve  placket  before  at- 
taching cuff ;  if  cuff  is  to  lap  and  button  let  facing  form 
extension. 
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II.  Cuffs — Continued. 

B.  Turn  back  cuff. 

1.  -Fiakfaedfls  above. 

C.  Buttons  and  buUcooltoles  (figs.  .12  aB42&). 

1.  flaee  baUosuboles  in  plaokot  and  cuff. 

Unit  3. — Wajbhable  Dresses. 

(i5c«  BibKography.) 

Note.— If  desired,  the  lessons  on  the  maldiig  and  use  of  a  dress  form  (section  3,  unit  2)  may  bo  used 
in  coimectioii  irtlSi  tHbuolt. 

.L»»n.I:  .ItUradneterjf  Lutme^  Diicumana,,  und  Demonstration. 

I.  Use  of  garment. 

A.  House  drees. 

B.  BuBinees  dress. 

C.  Afternoon  dress. 
II.  Materials. 

A.  Kinds  suitable. 

1.  Business  and  house  drees — Tiinen,  gingham,  pique,  chambrayi 

percale. 

(Avoid  extremes  in  color  or  design  of  fabiic.) 

2.  Afternoon  dress — Organdie,  batiste,  swiss,  dimity,  voile,  lawn, 

cotton  crepe,  handkerchief  linen. 

(Teacher  should  have  samples  of  different  kinds  and  grades 
which  have  been  tested  for  fading.) 
E.  Methods  of  testing. 

1.  Test  for.strength. 

a.  Effect  of  pulling. 

b.  Effect  of  rubbing. 

2.  Test  for  fastness  of  color. 

C.  Study  of  manufacture  of  cotton  and  linen  dress  fabrics,  esx)ecially 
metiiods  of  placing  design  on  materials. 

1.  Printed  design. 

2.  Woven  design. 

a.  Special  care  in  dotted  swiss  that  dots  are  so  woven  that 
they  do  not  easily  pick  out. 
ft.  Effect  of  design  with  decided  up  or  down,  left  or  right,  or  of  very 
large  pattern  upon  the  economical  cutting  of  a  garment.     (Se^ 
Bibliography.) 

III.  Triifimingp. 

A.  Embroidery,. lace,  handwork,  and  self  trimmings  discussed  under  units 

on  chemise  and  washable  waists. 

B.  Bibbons. 

1.  Taffeta,  satin,  moire,  velvet,  etc. 

a.  Proper  widths  for  various  uses  and  suggested  ways  of 

using. 

(1)  Sashes. 

(2)  Ties. 

(3)  Interlacings. 

b.  Proper  combinations  of  tvpes  of  ribboons  and  materials. 

C.  Silk. 

1.  Ph>per  and  improper  wa^  of  combining  silk  with   cotton 
imiteriais. 

a.  Easily  remoTed  when  cotton  needs  freshening. 

b.  Collars,  cuffs,  girdles,  folds. 
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III.  Trimmings — Continued. 

D.  Sj&bob. 

1.  Revereed. 

a.  Turned  to  right  side  of  skirt. 

h.  VtnMy^raAt&d  «t  top  with  cotd  or  pipiag. 

2.  fiftftpod. 

a.  Shsped  as  dasirad  and'teed. 

E.  Smocking,  puffing,  ioida,  gaugiog,  and  dip  stitcfaing.    (Demonstrate; 

gee  Bibliography.) 

F.  BuCtUBB. 

1.  Kinds. 

a.  Pearl. 

b.  Linen. 

c.  Crochet. 

d.  Of  material  like  dress. 

e.  GImb,  ehxna,  metal,  Mc. 

2.  I^oper  use  and  comfaiiiaiioa. 
IV.  Design. 

A.  AppropriataBflBs  to  occanon. 

B.  Adaptability  to  iresve  and  dedgn  of  matMial. 

C.  Suitability  to  age,  complexion,  jomI  figure  of  waner. 

D.  Simplicity. 

E.  Choice  of  pattern  that  will  carry  out  design. 
V.  Findioei. 

A.  Net  lor  pratoctive  inner  liniiig,  if  dfinnd. 

B.  BeltiBg. 

C.  Bnape  and  faoeks  and  eyei. 

D.  Thread. 

E.  Cord  (if  cardiBgiB  done). 
.  iTuzem. 

VI.  Computations. 

A.  Amount  of  material  for  dress. 

B.  Amotmt  of  material  for  lining. 

C.  Amount  of  contranting  material,  or  ribbon  trimmings. 

D.  Number  of  buttons. 

E.  Cost  of  entire  purchaae. 

F.  Comparison  with  ready-made  dresses. 

G.  Comparison  with  amount  allowed  for  wash  drees  in  budget. 
VII.  Taking  measurements  lor  patterns. 

VIII.  Purchase  of  materials,  patterns,  findings. 
IX.  Shrinking  material  and  belting. 

(See  Section  I,  Unit  1,  Lesson  TI.) 

Lesson  II:  Demonstration  and  Classroom  Tractice. 

I.  Testing  pattern  (figs.  14,  24).    See  Section  I,  Unit  2,  and  Section  II,  Unit  2. 
II.  Cutting  garment. 

A.  Open  material,  straighten  ends,  and  fold  cut  ends  together. 

B.  Place  pattern  on  material  until  most  economical  way  is  found;  then  pin 

to  place. 

C.  Observe  directions  for  catting  which  accompany  pattern. 

D.  If  tucks  or  pfadts  are  desirad  which  are  not  allowed  in  the  pattern,  these 

must  be  plaeed  in  the  material  before  any  cutting  is  done.    Do  not 
cnt  notches. 
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III.  Marking. 

A.  Trace  seams;  mark  notches,  center  front  and  center  back,  points  for  trim- T 
ming,  etc.,  with  colored  thread. 

IV.  Basting. 

A.  Prepare  belting  or  body  lining  to  which  skirt  is  to  be  attached. 

B.  Baste  all  tucks  or  plaits  to  place  if  not  already  stitched  in. 

C.  Baste  all  seams  in  waist,  skirt,  and  sleeves. 

D.  Gather  waist  at  bottom,  sleeves  at  top  and  bottom,  and  skirt  at  the  top. 

E.  Turn  skirt  up  at  lower  edge;  pin. 

F.  Place  a  temporary  collar  and  cuffs  of  some  soft  lining  material. 

G.  Pin  or  baste  skirt  to  belt  or  body  lining. 

Lesson  III. 
I.  Fitting. 

A.  Place  dress  on  figure  and  look  first  for  general  lines  of  garment  and  eaae  of 

fit. 

B.  Fit  waist.     {See  Section  II,  Unit  2,  Lesson  III.) 

1.  Fit  neck  and  see  that  waist  does  not  wrinkle  anywhere. 

2.  Mark  armhole  line. 

3.  Take  in  or  let  out  extra  fullness  at  seamfl. 

4.  Arrange  gathers  to  band  or  belt  at  waist  line. 

5.  Pin  sleeve  to  place. 

6.  Xotice  length  of  sleeve  and  fit  cuff. 
0.  Fit  skirt. 

1.  See  that  skirt  is  full  enough  over  hips  and  at  bottom. 

2.  See  that  center  front  and  center  back  fall  in  vertical  direction. 

3.  Notice  that  side  breadths  do  not  swing  either  to  back  or  front. 

4.  Adjust  plaits  or  gathers  to  fit  figure  and  so  .that  they  fall  straight 

and  evenly. 

5.  Mark  line  at  bottom  or  if  skirt  is  a  straight  one  with  hem  already 

placed,  adjust  at  belt  until  it  is  an  even  distance  from  the  floor. 
II.  Make  alterations.    {See  Section  I,  Unit  2,  Lesson  III.) 
III.  Refitting. 

A.  See  that  all  alterations  are  properly  made  before  finishing  garment. 

Lesson  IV. 

1,  Stitching  and  finishing  seams,     {See  Bibliography.) 

A.  Finish  tliroughout  should  be  uniform. 

B.  Tyi)es  of  finish. 

1.  French  seam,  except  for  placing  sleeve  in  armhole. 

2.  Plain  seam. 

a.  Overcast. 

b.  Bound  at  armhole. 

3.  Entre  deux  or  other  insertion  set  in  with  fine  French  seams. 

4.  Covered  cord  or  pipings  set  in  plain  seam — overcast. 

5.  Machine  hemstitching. 

6.  Lace  or  embroidered  insertion  set  into  seams. 

Note.— All  tucks  and  plaits  ending  in  seams  must  be  placed  before  seams  are  stitched. 

Ijcsson  V. 
I.  Plackets.     {See  Bibliography.) 

A.  Continuous  bound  placket  (narrow).     {See  Section  I,  Unit  2,  Lesson  IV.) 

1.  This  will  be  satisfactory  in  heavy  materials  or  very  full  skirts 

where  the  finish  will  not  show  through. 

2.  Use  same  material  as  dress  to  make  placket. 

B.  Faced  %vith  lace  finishing  braid  or  net  and  snapped  together  with  very 

small  snaps. 
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Lesson  VL 
I.  Finishing  skirt  at  waist  line. 

A.  To  be  worn  with  extra  belt  or  girdle. 

1.  Fullness  in  skirt  at  waist  may  be  taken  up  in  gathers,  tucks,  or 

plaits. 

a.  If  gathers,  two  or  three  rows  of  threads  should  be  run  }  to 

}  inch  apart. 

b.  Tucks  should  be  stitched  and  plaits  basted. 

2.  Waist  should  be  gathered  at  waist  line. 

3.  First  baste  waist,  then  skirt,  to  belting,  either  at  regulation  or 

raised  waist  line,  as  planned  for. 

4.  Stitl^h  and  cover  raw  edge  with  binding. 

5.  The  raw  edge  may  be  trimmed,  turned  under  and  stitched  to  the 

belting  with  two  rows  of  stitching. 

B.  To  be  worn  without  extra  belt  ot  girdle. 

1.  The  upper  edge  may  be  turned  under  and  shirred  with  several 

rows  of  shirring  or  it  may  be  finished  with  a  cord  or  piping  to 

correspond  with  the  other  seams  of  the  dress,  or  a  girdle  of  the 

material  may  be  made  and  the  waist  and  skirt  attached  to  the 
edges. 

2.  The  skirt  may  be  attached  to  a  semifitted  foundation  body  lining. 

Lesson  VII, 
I.  Laying  and  finishing  hem. 

A.  Reverse  hem.    {See  Bibliography)  Demonstrate. 

1.  Turned  to  right  side  and  finished  with  stitching,  cording  or  piping. 

B.  Plain  hem  (figs.  10,  11). 

C.  Faced  hem.    {See  Bibliography.) 

D.  Band  and  folds. 

1.  Stitched. 

2.  Slip  stitched. 

Lesson  VIII, 
I.  Belt  or  girdle. 

A.  This  may  be  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress  and  finished  to  correspond. 

B.  It  may  be  of  ribbon  and  may  or  may  not  be  attached  to  a  foundation. 

C  Bits  of  silk  or  ribbon  which  have  been  left  from  other  garments  or  which  are 
not  too  badly  soiled  to  respond  to  freshening  processes  may  be  used. 

Lesson  IX. 

I.  Placing  cuff  or  other  wrist  finish. 

A.  Trimness  at  the  wrist  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  a  waist. 

B.  Seams  corresponding  to  rest  of  dress. 
II.  Making  and  placing  collar. 

A.  Finish  for  standing  collar  to  correspond  with  cuff. 

B.  Flat  collar  (Section  II,  Unit  2,  Lesson  IV). 

1.  Flatten  seam  and  cover  with  bias  facing  on  wrong  side  of  waist. 

C.  Small  bits  of  left  overs  from  other  garments  often  make  attractive  collars 

and  cuffs. 

III.  Closing. 

A.  Buttons  and  loops. 

B.  Buttons  and  buttonholes. 

1.  Buttonholes  lengthwise  of  material  in  front  closing  in  box  plait; 

crosswise  in  hem. 

2.  Buttonhole  crosswise  of  material  in  back  closing. 

C.  Fancy  buttons. 

D.  Hooks  and  eyes  and  snaps. 

Note. — If  the  student  desires  she  may  work  this  problem  as  a  problem  in  remodeling 
rather  than  purchasing  new  material.  Wherever  possible  conservation  should  he 
encouraged.    Let  students  use  materials  and  trimmings  on  hand  if  they  are  worth  it. 
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Unit  4. — Care,  Kepair,  and  Ksnovation  of  Washable  Garments. 

Lesson  I:  Lecture^  Discussion,  Denyonstralion,  and  CJussroom  Fraelice 

1.  General  care  and  repair  of  washable  garments.    (See  Section  I,  Unit  4:  Where 
this  work  has  previously  been  covered  by  the  class  it  need  not  be  repeated.) 
II.  Benovadon  (washable  garments  to  be  brought  from  home  for  this  purpose). 
A.  ETamiTtfttion  of  garments  to  determine — 

1.  Value. 

2.  Kind  of  treatment  neoessary. 

a.  Bippiiig  or  catting  apart. 
'        b.  Spot  and  stain  fforaomL 
c  Tjwmriering. 

d.  BleaehiBg. 

e.  Dyeing. 

III.  Stain  lemoTttl.    (^«e  Bibliography.) 

A.  Oommon  honseliold  agents  Mid  theiraffect  upon  the  four  principal  fabrics. 

1.  Acids — ^hydrochloric  and  oxalic. 

2.  Alkali — ammonia,  borax,  washing  soda,  soaps,  etc. 

3.  Bleaching  agents — ^hydrogen  peroxide,  and  javelle  water. 

4.  Solvents — gasoline,  benzene,  chloroform,  and  alcohol. 

B.  Use  of  the  above  in  removuig  coBunon  stains  and  spots  from  cotton,  linen, 

silk,  and  wool  garments. 

IV.  Laundering  of  clothmg  and  household  tinea.    (See  Bibliogcapfay.) 

A.  Simple  equipment  and  its  use. 

B.  Discussion  of  bluings  and  soaps. 

C.  Preparation  of  starches  and  washing  solutions. 

D.  Discussion  of  the  e£fect  of  heat  and  cold  and  cleansing  agents  on  the  four 

principal  fabrics. 

E.  Setting  color. 

F.  Method  of  dealing  with  laces  and  fine  garments.    (See  Bibliography.) 

Lesson  U. 
I.  Dyeing. 

A.  Equipment. 

B.  Dyes  for  home  use. 

1.  Boiled  dye. 

a.  Diamond,  Kainbow,  E.  Z 

2.  Instantaneous. 

a.  Tintex,  dye  soaps,  «tc.  ^ 

C.  Mixing,  blending,  and  topping. 

1.  Imx)ortance  of  choosing  color  of  same  order  as  already  used. 

D.  Dyeing. 

1.  Preparation  of  dye  bath. 

2.  Wetting  material. 

3.  Boiling  (wool  and  silk  should  not  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point). 

4.  Rinsing. 

5.  Setting  color. 

6.  Drying. 

7.  Pressing. 

NoTC—Snggestiotis  for  remodeling  garmsiits  will  be  loimd  in  Lesson  2,  Unit  4, 
Section  III,  and  in  the  list  appended,  to  the  lessons  on  ooDMrTation  of  clothing,  p.  100. 
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Section  III. — ^Adyance  Dressmaking. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is — 

I.  To  teach  women  the  principles  of  design  and  construction  of  (1)  a  wool  dress, 

(2)  a  party  dress,  and  (3)  the  eeomamic  value  and  method  of  using  a  dress 
form. 

A.  Designing  dresses. 

1.  Wool  dress. 

2.  Party  dress. 

B.  Selection  o!  material. 

1.  Suitability  to  design. 

2.  Suitability  to  wearer. 

3.  Suitability  to  occasion. 
0.  Use  of  x)attem  (wool  dress). 

1.  Interpretation. 

2.  Adaptation. 
D.  Use  of  dress  form. 

1.  Preparation  lining. 

2.  Padding  form. 

3.  Principles  of  draping. 

£.  Application  of  principles  of  draping. 

1.  Use  of  dress  form  in  draping  party  dress. 

F.  Process  of  cutting,  basting,  fitting,  and  altering  gannents. 

G.  Process  of  making  and  finishing  garments. 

II.  To  teach  economy  and  aid  in  conservation  of  textile  fibers 

A.  Care. 

B.  Repair. 

C.  Renovation. 

D.  Remodeling. 

III.  Appreciation  of  color,  line,  form,  and  texture. 

IV.  Appreciation  of  the  value  of  technical  skill  and  of  labor. 

Unit  I. — Wool  Deess. 

(See  Bibliography.) 

NoTB.^This  group  of  lessons  maj  be  used  to  teaeh  the  ooiwwvmtion  of  old  garments  by  remodeling 
Instead  of  baying  new  materials.  See  suggestions  for  course  of  lessons  on  cuuaarvation  of  clothing,  p.  100. 
Also  SeotiOD  III,  Unit  4. 

If  desired,  the  lessons  on  the  making  and  use  of  a  dress  form  (Bectiaa  III,  Unit  2)  may  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  this  unit. 

Lesson  I:  Introductory  Lecture,  Discussion^  and  Demonstration, 

I.  Use  of  garment. 

A.  Business  dress. 

B.  School  dress. 
0.  Street  dress. 

II.  Types. 

A.  Skirt  and  waist  (joined  at  belt). 

B.  One  piece  (cut  in  one). 

III.  Materials. 

A.  Suitable  kinds. 

1.  Business  dress.' 

2.  School  dress.     -Serge,  gabardine,  jersey,  tricotine. 

3.  Street  wear. 


Silk  and  wool  garments. 
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III.  Materials — Continued. 

B.  Method  of  testing.    {See  Bibliography.) 

1.  Testing  for  strength. 

a.  Effect  of  pulling. 

b.  Effect  of  rubbing. 

2.  Test  for  crocking. 

3.  Test  for  adulterations. 

0.  Study  of  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  wool,  especially  spinning, 
weaving,  dyeing,  and  adulterations,  and  its  relation  to  conservation. 
{See  Bibliography.) 

IV.  Decoration  (materials  for). 

A .  Silk,  satin,  velvet  used  for  collars,  cuffe,  girdles,  sleeves,  etc. 

B.  Braid,  buttons,  silk  or  wool  embroidery,  cable  stitching,  cord  (for 

girdles). 
V.  Accessories  (materials  for). 

A.  Collar  and  cuflis  of  oigandie,  linen,  piqu4,  satin. 
VI.  Findings. 

A.  Silk  thread  to  match  material^  belting,  hooks  and  eyes,  snap  festeners, 
Prussian  binding,  taffeta  seam  binding,  net  or  china  silk  for  pro- 
tection lining. 
VII.  Design. 

A.  Chosen  for  simplicity. 

B.  Suitable  to  wearer. 

C.  Suitable  for  occasion. 

D.  Adaptable  to  material. 

E.  Pattern  selected  to  carry  out  design. 
VIII.  Computations. 

A.  Quantity  of  materials. 

B.  Quantity  of  trimming. 

C.  Quantity  of  findings. 
"D.  Entire  cost. 

E.  Comparison  with  cost  of  ready-made. 

F.  Comparison  with  budget  allowance. 
IX.  Taking  measures  for  pattern. 

X.  Purchase  pattern,  material,  trimmings,  and  findings. 
X I .  Sponging  material . 

Lay  on  wet  sheet;  roll;  leave  over  night;  press  on  wrong  side  (with  damp 
cloth  over  material)  until  dry. 
XII.  Equipment  to  be  provided.    {See  Introduction,  p.  10.) 

Lesson  II:  Demonstration  and  Classroom  Practice, 

I.  Testing  pattern  (figs.  14,  24). 

A.  Skirt  pattern.    {See  Section  I,  Unit  2,  Lesson  II.) 

B.  Waist  pattern. 

1.  Test  pattern  according  to  measiu-ee  taken.    {See  Section  II, 

Unit  2,  Lesson  II.) 

2.  After  alterations  are  made,  pin  pattern  together  on  seam  lines,  try 

on  figure  to  ascertain  if  correct. 
II.  Cutting  dress. 

A.  Prepare  material;  place  pattern;  cut  dress.    Do  not  cut  notches.    {See 
Section  II,  Unit  3,  Lesson  II.) 
III.  Marking  seams. 

A.  Mark  with  tailor  basting.    Also,  mark  notches,  places  for  trimming; 
center  front  and  center  back  with  line  of  colored  thread. 
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lY.  Basting  seams. 

A.  Assemble  part  of  dress  according  to  directions  on  pattern.    Fin  all  seama 

so  tracings  meet. 

B.  Keep  bias  edges  uppermost.    Use  small  stitches  where  there  will  be 

strain  in  fitting. 

C.  Turn  skirt  up  at  lower  edge;  pin. 
V.  Home  work — Basting  dress  for  fitting. 

Lesaon  III, 
I.  Fitting  dress. 

A.  Place  belt  on  figure.    Adjust  protection  lining  to  belt. 

B.  Place  waist  on  figure;  adjust  fullness  to  belt;  fit  where  necessary. 

0.  Pin  skirt  to  belt,  adjusting  fullness,  and  placing  seams  in  good  position. 
Fit  where  necessary. 

D.  Fit  collar  and  cuff. 
II.  Alterations. 

A.  Remove  dress  from  figure  and  make  alterations.    {See  Section  I,  Unit  \ 

Lesson  II.) 
III.  Home  work. 

A.  Complete  alterations  and  stitch  protective  lining  to  belt;  finish  at  neck 

and  armhole  with  hem  or  facing  and  narrow  lace;  place  snap  fasteners. 

Gather  waist  and  skirt  where  marked  in  fitting. 

Lesson  IV. 

I.  Second  fitting;  try  dress  on;  see  that  alterations  are  correct. 
II.  Seams;  suitable  kinds.    (See  Bibliography.) 

A.  Plain. 

B.  Cord. 

C.  Tuck. 

D.  Welt. 

E.  Slot. 

III.    Methods  of  making. 

A.  Plain.    (See  Section  I,  Unit  1.) 

B.  Cord  (fig.  26). 


A  -  right  5idc.  ^  -  wrong  sklc, 

Fio.  26.— Cord  seam. 

1.  Stitch  plain  seam. 
*  2.  Turn  both  raw  edges  of  seam  in  one  direction  and  stitch  ou  out- 

side, close  to  seam. 

92097^—19 4 
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III.  Methods  of  making — Continued. 
C.  Tuck  (fig  27). 


F».S7.—Tiiok 


1.  Turn  and  baste  tuck  on  edge  of  one  gore. 

2.  Lay  folded  edge  to  seam  line  of  other  gore;  stitch  as  far  from 

edge  as  desired. 

D.  Welt  (fig.  28). 


I 


IV. 


V. 


A-  nahf  i'lde  B- wronq  3id€. 

Fio.  28.— Welt  seam. 

1.  Like  cord,  only  stitched  farther  from  edge. 
E.  Slot  (fig.  29). 

1.  Two  tucks  meeting  over  a  straight  strip  of  cloth;  stitch  both 
back  from  edge. 
Pressing  seams. 

A.  Lay  seam  to  be  pressed  on  pressing  board,  cover  with  wet  press  cloth  and 
press  well  with  warm  iron. 
Finishing  plackets.    (See  Bibliography.) 
A.  Kinds  of  plackets. 

1.  Under  tuck  opening. 

2.  Bias  seam. 
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y.  Finishing  plackets — Continued. 


A-  Ri3ht  side.  S-Wrortg  side: 

Fia.29L—Slot8eaiiL 

B.  Method  of  finishing. 

1.  Place  Prussian  binding  inside  placket  for  snap  fasteners. 

2.  Facing  (silk;  satin  or  taffeta  ribbon). 
8.  Plnish  lower  end. 

Leu»n  F. 

I.  Stitching — finishing  seams  of  waist. 
A.  Suitable  kinds. 

1.  Plain— overcast  (fig.  16). 

2.  Plain  bound  (taffeta  binding)  (fig.  30). 


Fio.  30.— Binding  edges  of  seam. 

3.  Cord-— overcast  (fig.  26), 

4.  Welt— overcast  (fig.  28). 

B.  Method  of  making.     (See  Lesson  IV.) 

Lcuon  VL 
1,  Sleeves. 

A.  Making  sleeves. 

1.  Stitch  and  finish  seams  (plain,  and  overcast  or  bound). 

a.  IC  seam  of  sleeve  is  on  line  of  underarm  seams,  as  many  are, 
place  sleeve  in  waist  before  stitching  underarm  seam. 

2.  Face  lower  edge. 

a.  Bias  facing,  stitched  to  sleeve,  turned  to  wrong  side  and 
finished  with  blind  hemming 
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I.  Sleeves — Continued. 

A.  Making  sleeves — Continued. 

3.  Set  sleeve  in  armhole,  having  notches  meet;  gather  fullness  be- 

tween notches,  fasten  thread,  shrink  out  fullness  before  basting; 
lay  top  of  sleeve  over  tailor  cushion,  dampen  well,  and  with 
warm  iron  work  out  fullneas,  working  on  wrong  side  of  material. 

4.  Baste  sleeves  to  place. 

5.  Stitch. 

6.  Bind  seams  with  taffeta  seam  binding. 

Lesson  VII. 
I.  Finishing  front  of  waist. 

A.  Hem. 

1.  Place  Prussian  binding  for  snap  fasteners. 

2.  Do  not  turn  edge  of  front  in ;  overcast,  pink  or  bind  with  taffeta 

binding. 

3.  Finish  by  stitching,  catch-stitching,  or  blind  hemming.    {See 

Section  1,  Unit  1,  Lesson  III.) 
a.  Blind  hemming  same  as  plain  hemming  except  that  needle 
takes  up  only  single  thread  in  garment  so  it  will  not 
show  on  right  side. 

B.  Facing — surplice  opening  or  side  fastening. 

1.  Facing. 

a.  In  either  case  cut  the  facing  on  the  same  grain  of  the  mate- 
rial as  the  front  of  the  waist,  or  else*a  half  bias;  place 
right  side  of  facing  to  right  side  of  waist;  baste,  stitch 
and  turn  to  wrong  side  and  blind  hem  the  edge. 

2.  Snap  fasteners. 

II.  Place  protection  lining  on  figure,  then  waist  of  dress;  pin  waist  to  belt  adjust 

fullness;  remove  waist. 
III.  Home  work. 

A.  Sew  waist  to  belt — finish  facings  or  hem  on  front. 

Lesson  VIII. 
I.  Hanging  skirt. 

A.  Place  waist  on  figure;  pin  skirt  to  belt  on  line  near  top  of  belt  indicated 

in  fitting;  adjust  fullness. 

B.  Turn  line  at  l)ottom. 

1.  Various  ways  of  turning  line. 

a.  Hem  marker,  ruler,  tailor's  square,  marking  hip  line  and 
measuring  from  that. 
II.  Hems. 

A.  Turn  on  finished  line. 

B.  Trim  hem  even  depth. 

C.  Gather  fullness  at  top  and  draw  thread  to  make  hem  fit  skirt 

D.  Shrink  out  fullness. 

E.  Baste  Pnissian  binding  (shrink  first)  to  top  of  hem ;  stitch. 

F.  Blind  hem  top  of  Prussian  binding  to  skirt,  or  stitch  as  desired.    (See 

Bibliography.) 
III.  Home  work. 

A.  Finish  hems;  also  cover  belt  where  skirt  and  waist  join  with  strip  of  silk. 

Lesson  IX, 
I.  Collar,  cuffs,  girdle. 

A.  Test  collar,  cuffs,  and  girdle. 
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I.  CoHar,  cuffs,  prdle — Continued. 

B.  Try  other  designs;  the  outer  edge  of  the  collar  and  cuffs  is  most  impor- 

tant, as  they  may  make  or  mar  the  entire  costume.  Try  different  types 
of  girdles  also.     (Excellent  material  for  renovation  and  remodeling.) 

C.  Cut  collars  double  or  single  as  desired.     If  double,  place  right  sides  to- 

gether, stitch,  turn  right  side  out,  baste  along  fold;  press;  fmish  with 
bias  band,  so  as  to  be  removable;  if  attached  to  dress,  baste  in  place 
before  facing  waist.     Treat  cuffs  in  same  way  as  collar. 

D.  Girdle  may  be  either  double  or  single. 

1.  Double,  treat  same  as  collar. 

2.  Single,  catch  stitch  edge,  hem  or  machine  hemstitch  and  picot  it. 
II.  Home  work. 

A.  Finish  collar,  cuffs,  and  girdle. 

Lesson  X, 
I.  Finishing  dreas. 

Note.— Allow  tbis  lesson  for  those  having  Incompleto  work  to  ask  questions,  have  addi- 
tional help,  etc.,  as  this  Is  a  difficult  problem. 

II.  Students  who  have  finished  may  bring  in  something  from  home  to  work  out 
independently. 
III.  Home  work — complete  wool  dress. 

Lesson  XL 
1,  Class  criticism  of  dresses. 

A.  Students  put  dresses  on. 

B.  Teacher  calls  on  individual  students  for  expression  of  opinion  about  de- 

sign and  technique,  use  of  materials,  etc. 

C.  Allow  others  to  offer  suggestions. 

,       D.  Teacher  should  conduct  this  lesson  with  care  to  encourage  constructiye 
criticism. 

Unft  2. — Dress  Form. 

(See  Bibliography.) 

Lesson  I:  Introductory  Lecture,  Discussion,  and  Demonstration. 

I.  Use  of  form. 

A.  For  purpose  of  draping  simple  waists  and  drosecs. 

B.  An  aid  in  home  dressmaking. 

C.  Conservation  of  time  and  labor. 

D.  An  aid  to  appreciation  of  good  design  in  dress,  through  experimentation. 
II.  Equipment  needed. 

A.  Dress  form  (smaller  than  bust  measure). 

1.  Kinds. 

a.  Simple  papier-m&ch<!^. 

b.  Adju«?table  (for  all  sizes  of  people). 

c.  Pneumatic  (rubber;  expanded  by  air;  collapsible  when  not 

in  use). 

B.  Sewing  equipment  (see  Introduction  p.  10). 
III.  Materials. 

A.  Practice  material. 

1.  Cambric,  unbleached  muslin,  chambray. 

a.  Chambray  is  not  much  more  expensive  than  unbleached 
muslin  and  can  be  used  as  house  dress  later. 

B.  ^terials  for  pimple  wash- dress: 

1.  Chambray,  gingham,  lawn,  voile,  Indian  head,  linen,  dimity. 
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IV.  Design. 

A.  Study  clliae. 

B.  Accuracy. 
€.  Simplicity. 

V.  Computation  of  materialB. 

A.  Judgment  on  baais  of  jneaaureBienlfl  of  focm  and  amounts  used  in  previous 
problems. 
VI.  Pattern  for  tight  fitted  lining. 

A.  Measurements. 

B.  Purchase  of  pattern  and  material  for  lining. 
C«  Ftepanitioti  of  lipiag  at  home. 


Lesson  II:  Demonstration  and  Classroom  Practice, 

I.  Fitting  waist  and  sleeve  linings,  already  basted. 
II.  Alterations. 

III.  Second  fitting. 

IV.  Stitching,  pinking,  pressing  seama. 
y.  Home  work— finish  linings. 

Lesson  III. 

I.  Padding  form  (fig.  31). 

A.  Try  lining  on  form;  note  "w^ere  JBost  padding  will  be  needed. 

B.  Wrap  form  with  tissue  paper  until  lining  will  sat  smoothly  over  it. 

C.  Pin  lining  down  center  back. 

D.  Pad  sleeve  lioing  with  tissue  paper  tmtil  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  shapely 

and  firm,  but  not  hard .    Cover  tc^  and  bottom  with  oval  pieces  of  cloth. 
II.  Home  work. 

Buy  practice  Biatedal  for  designijig,  also  material  for  simple  wash  drees; 
find  design  for  dress;  bring  several  tracings  of  design. 

Lesson  IV, 
I.  Draping. 

A.  Shirt  waist  (Bg,  32). 

1.  Cut  off  two  lengths  of  material  for  fronts  of  waist  and  one  for 

back;  measure  from  highest  point  of  shoulder,  at  neck,  to  length 
desix^  (usually  2  to  4  inches  below  waist  line;  2  inches  for 
corset  cover,  4  inches  for  shirt  waist). 

2.  Lay  hem  on  one  edge  <^  each  side  of  front;  mark  center  of  hems 

and  center  of  back  with  colored  thread  (entire  length).  If  box 
plait  is  iised,  lay  it  and  hem  on  opposite  side. 

3.  Front. 

a.  Place  center  of  hem  or  box  plait  to  center  of  form  (right- 
hand  side);  pin  to  place;  leave  enough  material  at  shoulder 
asd  neck  to  allow  for  seams.  Grain  of  material  straight 
acroflB  chest;  pin  at  armhole  and  shoulder,  lay  backward 
tiirning  plaits  at  waist;  smooth  material  to  underarm;  pin 
along  seam  line.  Use  shoulder  line  of  lining  and  center  of 
under  arm  piece  as  guides  for  location  of  seams.  Place  line 
of  pins  to  mark  the  armhole. 

4.  Back. 

*-  Place  center  liaie  of  back  to  center  of  form.  Pin  to  form; 
smooth  material  acroas  form,  in  shoulder  seams,  clip  neck; 
lay  forward  turning  plaits  at  waist;  pin  undeiarm  seam, 
markan&hole  with  pins. 


FIG.31.-PA00ED  DRESS  FORM. 


FIG.  M.— DRAPING  SHIRT  WAIST. 


I.  Draping — Continued. 

A.  Shirt  twwHt — Gon&iiiiieA. 

5.  lOui  <fiut  At  neck  -mod  ftrmhdlfi,  'OUindxig  ^aams;  <trim  away  extra 
jAarteikliat  omderacm,  jihimldfir  fleanui,  .and  liottom  of  waist . 
JL  TuEB  Jbttdc doenler  Cioixt  oniifiBiEBd  line. 
7.  Ck)llar. 


dKimb-^BloBk  nut  dn  rpnetiaB  jmttirtAl  'fizttt  .ieaBlKlc,  .tdioesaaloth,  papor, 
etc.). 

A.  ^QatvOoUac. 

vCU  Mark«ceBtoT«f  piece  «of  .doth,  lay  to  center  back  of 
mist,;  curve  out  neck,  And  follow  iine  of  front 
-jopening.    Mark  line  ior  outer  edge  with  pins  or 
pencil, 
b.  Flat  collar  with  roll  at  neck. 

(1)  £klook  neck  line  out  loagbiy  sX  £ist  not  as  deep  a 
curve  as  other  collar;  pin  to  place  and  iit  until 
denired  roll  is  flecuied;  outer  edge  marked  like 
other  collar. 
8.  Remove  waist  fromiorm;  mark  points  for  placing  collar. 
II.  Home  work. 

A.  Remove  collar,;  trace  .fioam^  of  waist,  oj>en  and  cut  other  side  like  it; 
rebaffte;  cut  other  side  of  collar  like  £ifit;  baste  to  place. 

Lesson  V. 
I.  Sleeve  (fig.  33=). 

A.  Take  piece  of  cloth  length  of  sleeve  form,  plus  seams:  pin  to  form  so 

lengthwise  thread  follows  a  lengfthwise  thread  of  lining  on  upper  sleeve; 
.smooth  .doth  aroimd  upper  part,  leading  same  fullness  if  desired ;  locate 
seam  either  directly  under  arm  or  a  little  forward.  Pin  seam  in  place 
from  top  to  bottom;  olip  material  to  let  jrt  spring;  trim  away  unnecessary 
cloth.  From  the  elbow  to  wrist,  the  extra  fullness  may  be  folded  away 
in^daal,  or^th^ediuto  a  cn£f  at  the  waiat;  ^Buaove from  form;  baste 
for  fitting. 

B.  Drape  other  types  of  sleeves.    Follow  designs  in  fashion  books,  or  originate. 
n.  Home  work. 

A.  Baste  sleeves  for  fitting. 

Lesson   VI.  • 

1.  Fit  waostfl  and  flleegtrea. 

II.  Skirts  (£g.  34). 

A.  Circular  skirt,     (^c^*  Bibliography.) 

i.  Take  length  of  practice  material  (8  to  10  inches  longer  than  skirt 
length)  or  ti»ue  paper:  mark  center  front;  curve  out  slightly 
at  top  of  center  front;  pin  to  band  at  waist;  allow  as  much 
<eKtra  doth  at  top  as  neoeBsary;  piuimaterial  down  center  front 
to  keep  line  straight.;  be^in  to  raise  or  lower  material  at  waist 
>line  according  to. amount  of  flare  desired;  pin  to  place  at  waist; 
idd  nnteraal  over  in  center  back  to  mark  seam  line;  mark 
line  at  bottom. 

B.  Biomove-tikirtjBaidcnft  other  «ide  like  .fint;  baete  for  tidal  fitting. 

III.  Six-gored  skirt. 

A.  Cnt  ilength  <dF  moafceiial  ior  front  gore;  mark  .center  front  with  colored 
thread;  measure  desired  width  of  gore  at  hip  and  bottom;  hold  tape 
measure  and  saark  'line  for  edge  of  gore  with  pins;  cut  1  inch  beyond 
pins;  jdd  imder -on  line xof  pans;  cut  out  at  waist,  allow  for  seam. 
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III.  Six-gored  skirt — Continued. 

B.  Cut  second  length  of  cloth;  slip  straight  edge  under  the  folded  edge  of 

front  gore;  allow  1-inch  seams;  pin  to  front  gore  and  at  waist;  cut  out 
at  waist  to  fit  curve;  allow  1-inch  seam;  baste  one-half  inch  from  fold 
to  make  panel;  mark  line  for  hip  seam  with  tape  and  pins;  cut  extra 
cloth  away;  allow  1-inch  seam. 

C.  Cut  third  length  of  cloth;  place  straight  edge  to  gored  edge  of  second  gore 

allow  1-inch  seam;  pin  seam  as  in  waist  on  outside;  cut  out  curve  at 
waist;  allow  plenty  of  material  for  gore  plus  seam  allowance  and  cut 
away  extra  material  (this  gore  should  measure  the  same  as  the  second). 

D.  Cut  fourth  length  of  material;  mark  center;  pin  to  band  at  waist;  curve 

for  waist;  mark  and  fold  for  back  gore  same  as  front;  lay  over  back  of 
third  gore  and  pin  seam. 

E.  Turn  line  at  bottom. 

F.  Remove  skirt;  trace  seams;  cut  other  side  gores  from  remaining  cloth. 
IV.  Homework. 

A.  Baste  skirts  for  fitting.    Baste  sleeves  in  waist  according  to  marks  placed 
in  fittings. 

Leswn  VII . 
I.  Draping  dress. 

A.  Follow  design  chosen;  apply  principles  learned  in  previous  lessons  on 
draping;  drape  dress  and  collar. 
II.  Home  work. 

A.  Baste  dress  for  fitting;  drape  sleeve  and  baste  to  place. 

Leuon  VIIL 
I.  Class  criticism  of  designs  just  completed.    See  Section  III,  unit  1,  Lesson  XI. 

IjNrr  3. — Party  Dress. 

Lesson  I:  Introductory  Lecture^  Discussion^  and  Demonstration, 

I.  Use  of  garment. 

A.  For  wear  to  afternoon  or  evening  parties,  dances,  receptions,  dinners,  etc. 
II.  Types. 

A.  Afternoon  parties,  receptions,  teas,  and  very  informal  evening  functions. 

1.  Style. 

a.  Rouqd,  square,  or  V  neck  finished  at  regulation  height; 
sleeves  wrist  length  or  three-fourths  length. 

2.  Materials. 

a.  Organdie,  voile,  batiste,  georgette  crepe,  taffeta,  satin, 
crepe  de  chine,  etc. 

3.  Color. 

a.  For  summer — Light,  dainty  colors,  in  soft,  cool-looking 

materials,  are  best. 

b.  For  winter — Colors  should  be  of  duller,  warmer  tones. 

Avoid  solid  masses  of  bright  colors,  especially  in  taffetas 
and  satins. 

B.  Evening  receptions,  dances,  dinners  of  a  more  formal  nature. 

1.  Style. 

a.  Ix)w  neck,  short  sleeves  (decollete  for  formal  occasions). 

2.  Materials. 

a.  Chiffon,  georgette  crepe,  crepe  de  chine,  taffeta,  satin, 
crepe  meteor,  messaline,  tulle,  etc. 
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II.  Types — Continued. 

B.  Evening  receptions,  etc. — Continued. 
3. .  Colors. 

a.  lAght  or  very  bright  colors  are  attractive  for  young  girls, 
while  softer,  richer  tones,  either  light  or  dark,  are 
becoming  to  the  more  mature  woman. 
III.  Discussion  of  materials. 

A.  Relative  durability — testing  silks  for  weighting  and   adulteration. 

{See  Bibliography.) 

B.  Relative  cost. 

1.  If  dress  is  of  type  which  is  to  be  worn  but  very  few  times  it  will 
not  be  wise  to  buy  the  more  expensive  grades  of  silk.  This 
is  practically  the  only  occasion  where  cheaper  grades  of 
materials  are  economiod. 

C.  Appropriateness  to  occasion. 

D.  Suitability  to  design  and  wearer. 

1.  Draping  quality. 

2.  Luster,  etc. 
IV.  Decoration. 

A.  Types. 

1.  Self  trimmings.    (See  Section  II,  Unit  2,  Lesson  I.) 

2.  Ribbons.    (See  Section  II,  Unit  3,  Lesson  I.) 

a.  Handmade  flowers  and  buds  from  bits  of  ribbon,  silk, 
velvet,  etc.,  make  very  effective  touches  of  another 
color.    (See  Section  V,  Unit  2,  Lesson  II.) 

3.  Beaded,  embroidered  or  stenciled  designs  add  a  very  attractive 

touch,  if  not  too  elaborate. 

4.  Fur  and  maribou  bands  have  a  softening  effect. 

5.  Many  of  the  best  looking  dresses  are  without  ornamentation  of 

any  kind  other  than  the  artistic  effect  secured  by  graceful 
folds  or  draperies  and  beautiful  combinations  of  materials 
and  colors. 

6.  Simplicity  and  harmony  should  be  the  keynotes  in  all  decora- 

tion. 

B.  Suitability  of  types  of  decoration  to  type  of  garment. 

C.  Durability. 

D .  Cost  in  money  or  time  used  for  making. 

V.  Comparison  of  homemade  with  ready-made  dresses  of  these  types.    {See  Section 
II,  Unit  2,  Lesson  I.) 
VI.  Design. 

A.  {See  Section  II,  Unit  3,  Lesson  I;  also  Bibliography.) 

B.  The  richness  of  materials  used  in  dresses  of  this  type  make  it  all  the 

more  necessary  to  keep  the  design  simple  and  graceful  in  line.  The 
softness  and  clinging  quality  of  many  of  the  materials  is  their  greatest 
charm,  and  if  these  materials  are  allowed  to  fall  in  self  folds  from  the 
natural  points  of  support  little  else  need  be  considered.  Such 
dresses  must  fit  easily  and  must  express  harmony  and  unity  through- 
out. This  problem  is  to  be  one  which  will  give  practice  in  the  use 
of  the  dress  form  in  garment  construction,  and  design.  The  dress  is 
to  be  made  without  the  aid  of  a  commercial  pattern,  therefore  a 
design  which  is  easy  to  carry  out  should  be  selected,  preferably  for  a 
summer,  afternoon,  or  party  frock  or  one  of  the  simple  dance  frocks  for 
yoimg  girls. 
VII.  Findings. 

A.  {See  Section  II,  Unit  3,  Lesson  I.) 
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VITI.  Computations. 

A.  {See  Section  11,  Unxt^  LeiMD  I;  make  jgnjiliratinm  wlwre jpoBBible.) 
I X .  Pnrcliase  of  materials,  findings ,  etc . 

Let99H  H:  i^emmuitnaion  mud  Ckmrmmi  Practice. 

I.  Draping  lining  (drape  In  lining  net). 

A.  Shirt  waist  type.     (See  Section  ill,  Unit  2,  Lesson  IV.) 

B.  Camisole  lining. 

1 .  Place  belting,  -wliidh  has  been  made  to  fit  waist  line,  on  dress  form 

at  waist  line. 

2.  Straight  camisole  with  shoulder  straps. 

ii.  1>ecid«  where  -opening  is  to  ceme  and  indicate  line  on 
£gufre  yn&i  plxHB. 

b.  Pass  malteiial  t)Ter  tbeclieBt  and  under  the  arms  in  such  a 

manner  tliat  a  fltredgiaEt  tiwead   of  the  material  runs 
exactly  at  righrt  ^oglei  to  ihie  -oenter  fxont  line  on  tlie 
form. 
Pin  the  material  f  retgmiiily  to  Ube  f  oan  to  hold  it  in  the 
proper  position. 

c.  Arrange  for  hems  at  closing. 

d.  Pass  material  in  same  way  across  hack.     Fit  enugly  and 

take  out  tuMi&B  at  the  bottom  in  darts,  until  lining  fits 
figiiie.  Bomeitimes  tliese  linings  are  seamed  under  the 
ianns.  Pin  all  seamB  aid  darto  on  finished  line  and  cut 
A  feneroufi  allowance  on  all  seams  for  alterations  in 
£tiKng.    Do  not  cut  darts. 

Q.  Jtfake  xiacrow  Btxopa  -of  lining  net  (douhlc),  to  pass  over 
each  shoulder  and  join  to  both  iront  and  back  to  support 
lining. 

L  Baste  on  line  of  pins. 

g.  Fit  to  figure  for  wbich  dress  ia  being  made. 

b.  Make  alterations. 

1.  Finlsb  seams,  darts,  and  bems. 

j.  Finish  edges  with  lace  finishing  braid. 

k.  This  foundation  serves  as  a  «tay  for  girdles  and  for  fastening 
folds  and  draperies. 

3.  Camisole  with  fitted  armhole  and  higher  neck  Kne. 

a.  Cut  straight  piece  of  material  long  enough  to  reach  across 

shoulders  from  center  front  to  center  back,  plus  enough 
for  a  generous  seam,  with  tbe  upper  part  of  a  straigl^t 
camisole  line. 

b.  Fit  over  shoulders  and  around  the  arm  to  undwann  seam. 

INfotch  91;  armbo^e  far  enough  to  fit.  Indicate  finisliine 
Kne  with  pins. 

c.  FitlowerpaattM  before. 

<L.  Baste,  fit,  alter  and  finiaih  as  before.  Tbe  lining  is  now 
i^eady  to  attach  19  the  garment. 

Lesson  TIT. 
1,  Draping  pattern  fcMr  dress. 

A.  The  dress  eihoiild  be  draped  in  tissue  paper  and  wben  tbe  desired  effect  15 

secured  this  paper  dress  may  be  taken  apart  and  the  pieceB  used  as  a  pattern 

for  cutting  tiie  ^less  itself  from  the  mstecial. 

The  paper  should  be  prepared  with  beavy  lines  indicating,  clearly,  the 

direction  -of  warp  And  woof  threads.    This  will  avoid  trouble  when  it  corned 

to  working  the  dress  out  in  material. 

Note.— Other  mediums,  cheesecloth,  etc. ,  similar  in  texture  to  matntel  of  dress,  xejf 
be  used  for  this  pattern. 
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I,  Draping  pattern  for  dress — Continued. 

B.  Study  carefully  picture  of  drees  to  be  deaigiied,  to  dsBorvBr  the  location  of 

the  openings  azid  seamB. 
€.  Dedde  how  all  edgee  are  to  be  finishfid. 

D.  Before  beginning  to  drape,  handle  seveml  difiesent  kinds  of  material  lightly 

to  get  an  appieciaiMn  •of  thie  loHowuig  facta. 

1.  Folds  ukade  on  a  lengtkwiee  thread  prew  flat,  giving  sharp,  rat  her 

harsh  lines.    Folds  lor  edges  of  plaits  which  are  to  bo  pressed  to 
place  should  be  made  vith  this  grain. 

2.  Folds  2uade  on  the  crosswise  thread  do  not  retain  as  sharp  an  edge. 

They  round  out  and  are  not  very  graceful  and  do  not  stay  pressed. 

3.  Bias  folds  will  not  crease  flai;  and  so  for  piu*po8es  of  draping  are  the 

most  graceful  of  the  three  tyi)es. 

4.  The  way  the  grain  Is  to  be  handled  must  be  determined  befwe 

draping  is  commenced  and  then  adhered  to  throughout  the  cos- 
tume. There  must  be  no  deviation  from  the  plan  or  the  work  will 
never  look  the  same. 
6u  Kever  pull  or  tack  folds  where  you  wish  them  to  go.  Work  with  the 
uuttedal  until  it  gives  you  the  desired  elEect  naturally,  or  if  this 
is  impossible  change  to  aome  other  design.  A  draped  design  which 
looks  sewed  to  place  is  never  good. 

6.  Do  not  handle  material  timidly  in  draping.    Ilandle  lightly  to 

prevent  mussing  but  work  with  firmness  and  assurance. 

7.  Notice  that  a  few  graceful  folds  are  more  attractive  than  many  fine 

folds,  which  often  reveal  the  labor  which  produced  them. 

E.  Equipment. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  dress  form  and  materials  it  is  necessary  to  have 
and  to  use  a  good  tape  measure  if  the  work  is  to  be  accurate,  also 
plenty  of  pins  and  a  pair  of  sharp  scissora. 

F.  Draping  loimdation  skirt. 

Note.— The  simplest  type  of  dress  for  the  bogiimer  is  one  which  has  the  foundation  oi 
messaline  or  other  soft  silk,  with  draperies  of  tulle  or  other  transparent  material.  It  should 
be  made  with  a  sleeve  to  give  practiee  in  sleeve  draping. 

1,  Straight  gathered  skirt.  2  to  2}  yards  in  width. 

a.  Cut  two  lengths  of  material,  length  of  finished  skirt  plus  hem 

and  extra  allowance  for  waist  line  finish. 

b.  Baste  seams. 

c.  Adjust  to  belt,  either  at  normal  or  raised  waist  line,  as  desired. 

Keep  pins  close  together  and  insert  vertical! j'  in  belt. 

(1)  Notice  that  seams  take  good  direction. 

(2)  Arrange  fullness  so  that  it  falls  gracefully  al)out  the 

figure,  giving  fiillness  where  needed. 

(3)  Avoid  too  great  fullness  in  center  front. 

(4)  Plan  place  and  depth  of  opening. 

(5)  Indicate  line  for  turning  hem. 

Lesson  IV. 
I.  Waist  and  overdrai)ery. 

A.  If  waist  is  to  have  foundation  of  same  material  as  skirt  it  may  be  draped 
either  as  the  camisole  or  shirt  waist  type  of  lining. 
Bias  may  be  used  for  the  camisole  foundation  to  give  a  softer  appearance. 
It  will  also  drape  to  fit  the  figure  better. 

The  waist  will  prove  more  attractive  if  arranged  so  that  the  upper  part 
is  composed  only  of  transparent  materials.  Since  the  waists  will  vary  m 
detail  very  few  definite  directions  can  be  given.  The  student  must 
experiment  with  the  paper  representing  the  combination  of  materials 
until  a  pleasing  result  is  secured. 
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I.  Waist  and  overdrapery — Continued. 
B.  Suggestions  and  cautionfl. 

1.  Avoid  viBible  seamB  wherever  poesible. 

2.  Make  all  folds  which  are  used  to  fill  in  at  the  neck  on  the  true  bias 

to  give  softer  line. 

3.  If  a  kimono  sleeve  is  used  be  sure  there  is  enough  material  left 

under  the  arm  to  allow  plenty  of  freedom  in  motion. 

4.  Where  a  rippled  effect  is  desired  on  an  edge  it  can  be  secured  by 

cutting  or  folding  the  edge  on  a  bias. 

5.  The  overdrapery  of  both  waist  and  ekirt  may  be  confined  at  the 

waist  line  under  a  girdle  made  of  bias  material,  or  the  waist 
drapery  may  extend  down  over  the  skirt. 

6.  Plan  waist  to  conceal  seam  where  waist  and  sleeve  join  at  armhole. 
II.  Home  work — Planning  and  designing  decorations. 

LeMori  V. 
I    I.  Draping  sleeves. 

A.  Be  sure  that  the  straight  grain  of  the  material  falls  in  a  straight  line  from 

shoulder  toward  elbow,  and  that  the  grain  in  the  other  direction  pasees 
in  a  straight  line  around  the  arm. 

B.  The  sleeve  may  be  a  short  puff  or  cap  sleeve,  elbow  or  ^iTist  length  as 

desired,  and  may  hang  loose  at  the  lower  edge  or  be  gathered  in  as 
desired. 
II.  Fitting. 

A.  PkCmove  finished  dress  from  form  and  try  on.    Make  alterations.    Re> 
member  that  the  paper  will  not  cling  to  the  body  as  materials  vnW. 

Lessan  VI. 
I.  Preparing  pattern  for  use. 

A.  W  ith  pencil  indicate  where  pieces  are  to  be  joined  when  placed  together 

again. 

B.  Remove  pins  and  lay  pieces  flat  on  table. 

C.  Using  yardstick  and  tracing  wheel  or  pencil  go  over  all  seam  and  edge 

lines  and  correct  irregularities.    If  the  two  sides  are  to  bo  alike  alter 
the  pattern  to  make  them  so. 
II.  Cutting. 

A.  Place  corrected  pattern  on  material.    Be  very  careful  to  keep  on  same 

grain  as  nuirks  on  pattern  indicate. 

B.  Cut  out,  making  generous  allowance  for  seams,  hems,  ct<.'. 
III.  Home  work. 

A.  Prepare  foundation  skirt  for  final  fitting,  and  baste  seams  oi  waist  together; 
prepare  sleeves  for  fitting. 

Lesson  VII, 
I.  Draping  for  fitting. 

A.  Place  lining  on  form. 

B.  Attach  skirt  to  belt. 

C.  Drape  waist  to  place. 

D.  Pin  parts  to  place,  being  careful  not  to  mar  the  material  with  unnecessary 

pins. 
II.  Fitting. 

A.  Remove  dress* from  form  and  try  on. 

B.  Make  neccssarv  alterations. 

1.  Do  not  fit  too  closely  to  figure. 

C.  Pin  sleeves  to  place. 
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ITT.  Finishing  seams,  plackets,  closings,  etc. 
IV.  Home  work. 

A.  Do  not  spend  time  on  elaborate  seam  finishes  in  this  tj-pe  of  dress.    Plain 

overcast  seams  will  answer  in  most  places.    Have  foimdation  dress 

finished  ready  for  draping. 

Ijesson  VIIL 
I.  Edge  finishes. 

A.  ]Many  dresses  have  no  raw  edges  visible,  being  made  up  of  folded  pieces 

of  material. 

B.  Some  edges,  as  in  tulle,  are  left  unfinished,  and  others  having  good>looking 

selvedges  simply  use  this  for  the  finish. 

C.  Bands  of  trimming,  fringe,  fur,  or  maribou  may  be  attached. 

D.  The  edge  may  be  machine  hemstitched  and  cut  away  to  form  a  picot. 

E.  Edges  may  be  turned  back  ajid  blind  hemming,  beading,  or  ornamental 

stitching  used  to  finish. 

II.  Replacing  drapery. 

A.  Replace  finished  foundation  on  form. 

B.  Do  as  much  of  the  final  sewing  of  drapery  as  possible  on  the  form,  as  a 

better  effect  can  be  secured.    Take  careful  measurements  when  plac- 
ing the  drapery,  and  tack  to  place  only  where  necessary. 

Lesson  IX, 
I.  Finish  draping. 

II.  Place  girdle  and  other  decorations. 

III.  Finish  dress,  sew  on  fasteners,  etc. 

Unit  4. — Care,  Repair,  Renovation  and  Remodeling  or  Silk  and  Wool 

Garments. 

Lesson  I:  Lecture,  Discussion,  Demonstration,  and  Classroom  Practice, 
I.  General  care  and  repair  of  garments.     (See  Sec.  I,  Unit  IV.     "Where  this  work 
has  previously  been  covered  by  the  class  it  need  not  be  repeated.) 
II.  Renovation.     (Silk  or  woolen  garments  to  be  brought  from  home  for  this  purpose.) 
A.  Examination  of  garments  to  determine — 

1.  Value  of  material  for  future  use. 

2.  Kind  of  treatment  necessary. 

a.  Ripping  or  cutting  apart. 

b.  Spot  or  stain  removal. 

c.  Laundering. 

d.  Dyeing. 

e.  Cleansing  with  gasoline. 

f.  Removing  shine. 

g.  Steaming, 
h.  Pressing. 

(For  methods  of  spot  or  stain  removal,  laundering  and  dyeing,  see  Sec.  II, 
Unit  4.  For  directions  for  cleansing  with  gasoline,  removing  shine,  steaming,  and 
pressing  see  Bibliography,  **Care  and  cleansing"  and  ** Conservation.") 

Lesson  II. 

I.  Remodeling  of  simple  garments. 

A.  Suggestions  for  remodeling.    {See  Bibliography.) 

Note. — The  teacher  should  have  good  demonstration  material,  good  suggestions  from 
fashion  sheets  or  clothing  catalogues,  of  simple  garments,  attractive  collars,  culls,  and  girdles. 
See  list  of  Suggestions  for  remaking  garments,  p.  101. 

1.  Children's  underclothing  made  from  adult  garments. 
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I.  Remodeling  of  simple  garments — CoBiiniied. 
A.  Suggestions  for  remodeling — Continued. 

2.  Cbildren*j  omter  garmentfl  fr»m  adult  gftraaepJB. 

3.  Bawodelio^JMlultgannieate. 

4.  Remodeling  liousehold  textiles,  napery,  etc. 
n.  Examination  of  garments  brought  in  for  remodeling. 

A.  Choice  of  design— 

1.  Suitable  ior  materials  on  hand. 

2.  Suitable  for  needs  of  wearer. 

3.  Suitable  for  figure  of  wearer. 

B.  Clioice  for  new  material  for  combination  with  old. 

1.  Suitable  texture,  quality,  weight. 

2.  Suitable  color^  pattern,  finish. 

3.  "Estimate  quantity  ol  material  necessary. 

4.  Choice  of  pattern. 

III.  Placing  pattern  on  mateiial  so  as  to  avoid  imnecessary  piecing. 

1.  Study  how  to  bring  piecing  in  least  noticeable  places. 

2.  Trimming  and  other  possible  ways  of  concealing  piecing. 

3.  Possible  alterations  of  pattem  to  avoid  piedng. 

IV.  Piecing. 
V.  Cutting. 

VI.   Basting  for  fitting. 

Note.— From  this  point  on  the  garment  should  be  made  according  to  dipeotlons  for  a  rimflar 
garment  found  elsewhere  in  the  course.  Instrurtkaaw jn  tedaieal  preoesaos^wiQ  tefrand  throu|^« 
out  the  units. 

Section  IV.—InflEuite'  and  Cliildreii'B  Clottdnf • 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is: 

I.  To  t«ach  women  how  to  judge  and  select  materials  for  infants'  garments,  chil- 
dren's uxulergannentfl,  and  dresses. 

1.  Ddscusaion  of  materials. 

2.  Computation  of  q^uantities. 

3.  Computation  of  costs. 

II.  To  teach  the  care  of  materials  and  garments  (infants*). 

III.  To  teach  how  to  design  garments  for  infants  and  children. 

1.  Simplicity  of  type  and  decoration. 

IV.  Construction  and  decoration  of : 

1.  Children's  imdergarments. 

2.  Children's  dresses. 

3.  Conservation  through  renovation  and  remodeling  of  adult  garments. 

a.  Use  of  pattem. 

b.  Processes  of  cutting,  basting,  making,  and  finishing. 
V.  Construction  of  a  boy's  suit. 

1.  Preparation  of  material. 

2.  TTse  of  pattem. 

3.  Processes  of  cutting,  basting,  making,  and  finishing. 

4.  Conservation,  cutting  from  adult  garments. 

Unft  1. — Latette. 

{See  Bibliography.) 

Lesson  L  Introductory  Lecture^  Discussion^  and  Demonstration, 

I.    Use. 

A.  To  keep  body  of  baby  at  normal  temperature  under  all  weather  condi- 

tiODS. 
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II.    Types  and  number  of  garment!  indttded. 

A.  Fkonel  baadB,  3. 

B.  Knit  bands  with  <J^^m«^<<^  BtxagB^  3. 

C.  Knit  durlB,  3  €r  4. 

D.  Diapem,  3  to  6  doaea. 
£.  Flannel  pettiooftta,  4. 

F.  Cotton  petticoats,  4. 

G.  Dresses  or  plain  slips,  8. 

H.  Nightgowns,  3.  •     • 

I.    Kimono  wnppCTB,  2  or  3. 

J.   Sacks,  2. 

K.  Socks  or  long  stoddogs,  3  or  4  paixs. 

L.  Bootees,  if  desired,  2  or  3  pBin« 

M.  Small  blankets,  3. 

N.  Hood  capes  or  cloak  and  cap,  1  or  2,  or  1  of  each. 

O.  Mittens  for  winter,  1  pair. 

P.  Sleeping  bags,  2. 

III.  Bed  covering. 

A.  Sheets,  8. 

B.  Pillow  slips  (for  very  small  pillow),  4. 

C.  Blankets  (according  to  weather). 

D.  Quilt  (light-weight),  L 

IV.  Bath  accessories. 

A.  Large,  soft  Turkish  towels,  4. 

B.  Wash  cloths,  soft  Turkish  toweling,  4. 

C.  Soft  cheesecloth,  several  pieces  of  various  sizes,  always  clean  and  at 

hand. 

NoTC^AU  arttotoseooiiiig  in  contact  with  the  baby's  skin  must  be  soft  to  prevent 

irrttatfon. 

• 

V.    Materials  used  in  the  layette. 

A.  Baby  flannel  (test  for  wool). 

1.  For  bands,  petticoats,  etc. 

2.  The  best  grades  (tf  all  wool  are  not  desirable  for  this  purpose 

for  they  shrink  more  and  are  not  so  warm,  being  more  com- 
pactly woven.    Test  for  amount  of  adulteration  in  relation 
to  price. 
a.  Wool  test. 

(1)  Quick  test.     Nitric  acid   yellows   wool   fibers, 

which   change  to  orange  when   ammonia  is 
added. 

(2)  Boiling  in  Babbitt's  lye  solution  (1  tablespoonful 

to  cup  of  water)  destroys  wool. 

B.  Bird's-eye,  bleached  light-weight  cotton  flannel,  cheesecloth. 

1.  For  diapers. 

C.  Fine  cambric,  batiste,  and  nainsook. 

1.  For  dresses,  nightgowns,  and  petticoats. 

D.  Challis,  cashmere^  albatross,  etc. 

1.  For  sacks,  kimonos,  capes,  cloaks,  etc. 

E.  Outing  flannel  may  be  used  in  place  of  woolen  materials  for  all  but  the 

bands  if  one  wish^  to  conserve  wool  or  can  not  afford  it. 
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V.  Materials. used  in  the  layette — Continued. 

F.  Knitted  articles  of  silk  and  wool  or  cotton  and  wool  combinations. 

1.  Discussion  of  knitted  garments. 

a.  All  wool  is  too  harsh,  too  warm,  and  shrinks  too  badly. 

b.  Silk  and  wool  or  cotton  and  wool  are  best. 

(1)  Medium  weight  best  for  cold  weather. 

(2)  For  very  warm  weather  very  light-weight  mix- 

tures of  all  cotton  or  silk  stockinette  should  be 
used. 
C.  Types  of  knitted  articles  discussed. 

(1)  Knitted  band  with  shoulder  straps. 

(a)  To  be  worn  when  flannel  band  i$  discarded. 

(b)  Tab  at  bottom  or  sides  to  which  diaper 

may  be  pinned. 

(2)  Shirt. 

(a)  Second  size  preferable. 
(h)  Worn  over  band. 

(3)  Socks  and  stockings. 

(a)  Socks  for  warm  weather  if  desired. 
(6)  Stockings  that  reach  above  the  knees  for 
cool  weather. 

(c)  Avoid  having  too  small. 

(d)  Fasten  to  diaper  with  pins. 

(4)  Mittens. 

(a)  To  be  worn  in  cold  weather.    Fingeis  and 

thumbs  all  in  one. 

Note.— The  knitted  tindergarments  may  be  cat 
from  discarded  adult  garments  of  good  quality 
if  it  is  desired  to  save  wool  or  expense.  Edges 
may  be  finished  with  crochet. 

2.  Care  of  knitted  and  flannel  garments. 

a.  Wash  carefully  in  lukewarm  water  and  mild  white  soap 
solution;  rinse  through  several  waters  until  entirely 
free  from  soap.  Keep  rinse  water  same  temperature 
as  wash  water.  Dry  in  a  warm  place,  putting  all 
knitted  garments  over  frames  which  come  for  the 
purpose.  Press  woolens  on  wrong  side  with  warm 
iron.  Extremes  of  heat  or  cold  or  strong  soaps  harden, 
,  shrink,  and  yellow  the  fibers. 

G.  Discussion  of  materials. 

1.  Relative  warmth,  weight,   softness,  shrinkage,  conductivity, 

and  absorption. 

2.  Relative  durability. 

3.  Relative  cost. 

VI.    Decoration.  v 

A.  Types. 

1.  Tucking. 

2.  Embroidery  and  fine  needlework. 

3.  Insertions  and  edgings. 

4.  Bindings  on  kimono,  sacks,  blankets,  etc. 

B.  Suitability  and  attractiveness. 

1.  Owing  to  frequency  of  laundering  it  is  far  better  to  omiiiriiHHt- 

tion  from  the  first  garments. 

2.  If  used  it  must  >)e  very  simple  indeed  and  then  never  arovBd 

the  neck  or  wrists  to  cause  irritation. 
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VII.   Design. 

A.  Chooee  designs  having  as  few  seams,  as  simple  finish,  and  as  easy  closing! 

as  can  be  found. 

B.  Dresses  should  not  be  of  extreme  length. 
VIII.  Findings. 

A.  Tapes,  washable  ribbons,  small  flat  buttons,  and  small  safety  pins. 
IX.  Computations.    (See  Section  II,  Unit  2,  Lesson  I.) 
X.  Comparison  of  homemade  with  ready  made. 

A.  Design. 

B.  Durability. 

C.  Quality. 

D.  Cx)mfort  and  ease  of  adjustment. 

E.  Appearance  after  laundering. 

F.  Actual  cost. 

XI.  Purchase  of  pattern,  materials,  and  findings. 
XII.  Shrinkage  of  materials.     (See  Section  I,  Unit  1,  Lesson  II.) 
XIII.  Equipment  to  be  provided.    (See  Introduction,  p.  10.) 

Lesson  IT. 

I.  Flannel  undergarments,  discussion  and  direction  for  making. 

A.  Abdominal  band. 

1.  Worn  until  about  the  eighth  week  (for  healthy  child),  then  change 

to  knitted  band  till  child  is  about  2}  years.    Worn  day  and 
night. 

2.  Cut  strip  of  flannel  from  6  to  8  inches  wide  by  18  to  20  inchei 

long.    A  half  yard  of  flannel  will  cut  four  bands,  if  cut  length- 
wise. 

3.  Leave  edges  unhemmed.    Koll  tightly  and  place  three  small 

safety  pins  ready  for  use. 

4.  WTien  placing  band,  pin  firmly  but  not  tightly  around  abdomen. 

B.  Flannel  petticoat. 

1.  For  cold  weather. 

2.  26  inches  in  len^h,  no  more. 

3.  Cutting,  marking,  basting.     (Src  Section  I,  L'nit  1,  Lesson  II.). 

4.  Underarm  seams. 

a.  Flannel  fell  (fig.  35),  finished  on  wrong  side  (demonstrate). 


FiQ.  a.'i.— Flannel  fell. 

(1)  Stitch  as  for  hemmed  fell. 

(2)  Trim  underside  close  to  stitching  and  upper  side 

to  i  inch. 

(3)  Catch  stitch  raw  edge  flat  to  garment. 
5.  Edge  finishes — bottom,  neck,  and  armholes. 

a.  Scalloping. 

b.  Turn  edge  once  to  wrong  side  and  catch  stitch  to  place. 

If  preferred,  briar  stitching  may  be  done  through  the 
two  thicknesses. 
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I.  Flannel  undergarments,  etc. — Continued. 
B«  Flannel  petticoat— ^C<Hitinued. 
6.  Shoulder  closing. 

a.  Tapai — beet  oftethod. 

b.  Flat  buttons  and  buttonholes,  1  or  2  in  each  tftnp,  or  small 

safety  pins. 
C.  Care.     (See  Lesson  I,  this  unit.) 
II.  Diapers. 

A.  Never  use  a  rubber  diaper  for  extra  protection.    Use  one  of  the  Stork 

variety  made  of  material  resembling  heavy  Turkish  toweling. 

B.  Shrink  all  diaper  materials  before  cutting.    Cut  on  «trai^t  thread. 

C.  Cut  18  by  36  inches  and  hem  raw  edges.    This  size  will  answer  for  the 

first  three  or  four  months,  after  which  larger  ones  will  be  needed. 

D.  Small  squares  of  cheesecloth  18  inches. 

1.  If  these  are  doubled  diagonally  and  placed  inside  the  diaper 
they  8a\'e  considerable  labor  in  washing. 

E.  Care  of  diapers. 

1.  WTien  removed  put  to  soak  immediately  in  covered  pail. 

2.  Wash,  using  mild  white  soap,  boil,  rinse  thoroug^y,  let  hang 

for  a  day  in  the  air  and  sunshine.     Iron  lightly. 

3.  Never  use  starch  or  bluing  in  these  or  other  baby  clothes. 
III.  Cotton  petticoat. 

A.  Twenty-six  inches  in  length.     {See  previous  cutting  and  basting  direc- 

tions.) 

B.  Seams. 

1.  Hemmed  or  stitched  fell. 

C.  Edge  finishes  neck  and  armhole. 

1.  One-quarter  inch  hem,  hemmed  by  hand. 

D.  Lower  edge  finish. 

1.  Two-inch  hem,  hemmed  by  hand  or  machine. 

E.  Shoulder  closing. 

1.  (See  P'lanoel  petticoat.) 

Lesson  III. 
I.  Dress  or  slip  and  nightdress. 

A.  Dress  27  inches  long,  no  more;  nightdress  36  inches. 

B.  Seams  (underarm,  shoulder,  and  armhole). 

1.  Hemmed  or  stitched  fell.    All  seams  must  have  a  flat  finish  for 

baby's  first  garments. 

Note.— If  the  sUp  has  s  set  ia  s!e«v«,  extra  fullness  may  be  worked  Into  the 
garment  by  means  of  inverted  box  plaits  under  each  arm.  This  also  allows 
for  enlarging  the  armhole  as  the  child  grows  and  also  makes  straighter  edges 
on  seam. 

C.  Placket. 

1 .  Without  extra  facing. 

a.  Slash  center  back  desired  depth. 

b.  At  base  of  tills  slash  make  i-inch  crosswise  slash  on  left  side 

and  i  inch  on  right  side. 

c.  Turn  g-inch  hem  on  left  side  and  J-inch  hem  on  right  side. 

Hem  by  hand. 

d.  Fold  right  hem  over  left  so  that  the  line  of  hemming  on  the 

upper  hem  falls  along  the  edge  of  the  lower  one. 

e.  Fold  extra  fullness  in  plait  between  the  two  hems  and  fasten 

with  two  rows  of  stitching,  one  each  side  of  slash. 


\,  Dress  or  slip  and  nightdress — Continued. 

C.  Placket — Contismed. 

2.  Bound  and  faced  placket. 

a.  If  a  flat  finish  without  fullnees  is  desired  «t  the  back  this 
type  mfty  be  used. 

3.  Buttons. 

a.  Use  small  fiat  litten  or  pearl  buttons. 

4.  -ButtonholeB. 

a.  Make  faorizoiital,  round  end  buttonholes; . 

D.  Neck  and  cuff  finish. 

1 .  Binding  ^-inch  finished .    Be  sure  not  to  make  1  oo  1  ight . 

2.  Facing — bias  J-inch  finished,  hemmed  by  hand. 

a.  Run  ribbon  or  linen  tape  and  draw  up  loosely  alwut  neck 

and  wrist. 
£.  netn. 

1.  Two-inch  hem  in  dress  hemmed  byliand,  machine  or  briar  stitched. 

2.  One-inch  hem  in  nightdress  with  tape  run  through  to  draw  close  at 
•  bottom,  especially  in  cold  weather. 

F.  Care  of  garments. 

1.  No  garment  should  be  used  more  than  once  without  laundering. 

2.  Use  only  white  soap  for  laundry  purposes. 

3.  Hinse  entirely  free  from  soap. 

4.  Never  use  starch  or  bluing  in  infant's  clothing.    Rice  water  will 

give  sufficient  dressing,  but  «ven  this  is  better  omitted  except 
in  dress-up  clothing. 

I.  Kimono  wrappers  and  sacks. 

A.  Sacks  may  be  knitted  or  crocheted  if  desired. 

B.  Cut  and  mark  as  other  woolen  garments. 

C.  Seams. 

1.  Baste. 

2.  Plain — overcast. 

D.  Finish  at  neck,  cuffs,  and  front  opening. 

1.  Cut  band  of  material  the  same  shape  as  the  ed^  to  be  finished 

2  inches  in  width. 

2.  Turn  edges  of  kimono  to  right  side  and  baste  band  flat  over 

these  ¥rith  raw  edges  turned  under  and  tiie  edge  of  kimono 
and  edge  of  band  even. 

3.  Sew  flat  to  garment. 

4.  Silk  bindings  are  not  as  serviceable  as  bands  of  material  similar 

to  the  garment  would  be,  for  they  do  not  look  wt>ll  after 

washing. 

E.  Hem. 

1.  Turn  and  hem  by  hand  2-inch  hem 

F.  Fastenings. 

1.  Tapes  or  hooks  and  eyes  may  be  used. 
II.  Bootees. 

A.  These  may  be  knit  or  crocheted. 

B.  Cut  according  to  pattern. 

C.  Finish  all  seams  with  stitched  fell. 

D.  Fasten  with  buttons  or  ribbons. 
III.  Blankets. 

A.  Made  from  1  yard  of  flannel  bound  on  the  four  edgt»s. 

B.  Ribbon  may  be  used  as  a  binding. 
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IV.  Hood  capes. 

A.  Face  front  rounded  edge  of  hood  with  bias  facing. 

B.  Plait  or  gather  to  head  size. 

C.  Gather  lower  edge  of  hood. 

D.  Turn  sides  and  bottom  of  cape  once  and  catch  stitch. 

E.  Gather  upper  edge  of  cape. 

F.  Lay  hood  and  cape  right  sides  together  and  stitch. 

G.  Turn  seam  down  on  cape  and  face  with  bias  facing  or  ribbon, 
n.  Fasten  with  cord,  ribbon,  or  hooks  and  eyes. 

V.  ICnitted  caps. 

A.  If  these  are  desired  cast  on  stitches  enough  to  make  14  inches  in  width, 
when  knitted.  Knit  plain  for  12  inches  if  cap  of  double  thickness 
is  desired  or  18  inches  if  treble.  Bind  off.  If  12  by  14  inches  fold 
once  in  each  direction  and  sew  the  7-inch  edges  together  to  farm 
back  of  cap.  If  18  by  14  inches  make  two  6-inch  folds  before  folding 
in  other  direction.  Thread  ribbon  in  and  out  bottom  to  draw  Up  to 
fit  neck  and  to  tic. 
VI.  Coats. 

A.  The  lesson  on  the  coat  is  given  in  a  later  problem  in  this  imit. 
VII.  Sleeping  bags. 

A.  Bag  of  heavy  woolen  material  for  cold  weather,  or  lighter  weight  for 
cool  weather.    Made  to  close  about  the  neck,  usually  with  buttons. 
VIII.  Greneral  suggestions. 

A.  Be  sure  that  clothing  is  not  tight  enough  to  bind  the  body  or  restrict 

movements  of  the  limbs  or  prevent  circulation  of  air. 

B.  Several  thickness  of  light-weight  garments  are  warmer  than  one  gar- 

ment of  heavy  material  because  they  hold  more  layers  of  still  air 
which  is  a  poor  heat  conductor.  They  are  also  more  easily  adjusted- 
to  suit  changes  of  weather. 

C.  Avoid  non washable  clothing  for  infants. 

D.  Launder  new  clothing  before  using  it.     {See  Section  IV,  Unit  1,  Les- 

son III,  F.) 

Unit  2.^-Children'8  Clothing. 

{See  Bibliography.) 

Lesson  I:  Introductory  Lecture j  Discussion,  and  Demonstration. 

I.  Use. 

A .  To  keep  the  body  at  normal  temperature  under  all  climatic  conditions 
and  to  protect  it  from  injury. 
II.  Types  of  garments. 

A.  UnderclothSng. 

1.  Undershirt  or  union  suit. 

2.  Under  drawers  or  bloomers. 

3.  Underbody. 

4.  Petticoats. 

5.  Stockings. 

6.  Garters. 

B.  Outer  garments. 

1.  Dress  or  suit. 

2.  Rompers. 

3.  Coatfl. 

4.  Caps  and  hats. 

5.  Shoes. 

6.  Leggins. 

7.  Overshoes. 

8.  Gloves. 
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III.  DificiiflBion  of  garmeDts. 

A.  Knitted  underwear 

1.  As  the  child  grows  older  this  usually  changes  from  woolen  mix- 

tures to  all  cotton.     Cotton  is  more  absorbent  and  is  warm  if 
loosely  woven. 

2.  All  underwear  except  petticoats  may  be  obtained  in  the  knitted 

garments. 

3.  All  underwear  should  bo  so  adjusted  that  the  weight  and  pull 

comes  on  the  shoulder. 

4.  Round  garters  should  not  be  used;    if  tight  they  cause  poor 

circulation. 

5.  Socks  should  not  be  worn  in  any  but  summer  weather. 

6.  Underwear  of  the  very  heavy  type  should  never  be  put  on  chil- 

dren.    It  is  better  to  have  additional  outer  garments  to  be 
worn  out  of  doors. 

7.  L^se  cast-off  adult  garments  to  cut  over  for  children. 

B.  Drawers  and  petticoat  or  bloomers  and  underbody. 

1.  Materials  suitable. 

a.  Long  cloth. 

b.  Cambric. 

c.  Nainsook,  etc.     (See  Section  I,  I^nits  1  and  2,  for  dis- 

cussion.) 

d.  Flannel. 

(1)  May  still  be  used  for  winter  wear.    Petticoats  may 
be  of  the  Gertrude  type. 

(2)  Rememl[)er  that  several  light-weight  articles  are 

better  in  cold  weather  than  one  heavy  garment. 

Note.— Many  people  prefer  bloomers  to  petticoats,  making  them 
ol  materials  to  match  the  dresses,  or  occasionally  of  serge  for 
winter  wear. 

2.  Patterns. 

a.  Measurements  for  patterns. 

(1)  Petticoat — waist  measure,  length  to  knee. — 

(2)  Drawers  and   bloomers — waist   measure,  length 

from  waist  to  knee,  depth  of  seat,  breadth  of 
seat. 

(3)  Underbody — chest  measure,  waist  measure. 

3.  Decoration. 

a.  {See  Section  I,  Unit  1.) 

b.  Simplicity  and  daintiness  are  the  two  important  ideas  to 

be  kept  in  mind  when  planning  decorations. 

C.  Rompers  and  dresses. 

1.  Materials  suitable^— gingham,  chambray,  linen,  batiste,  lawn, 

serge,  albatross,  percale,  poplin,  Indian  head ,  swiss,  organdie, 
challis.     [See  Section  II,  Unit  3,  Lesson  I.) 

Note,— Cut  over  adult  garments  for  ehlldren  whenever  possible.    See 
Saggestions  for  remaking  garments,  p.  101. 

2.  Patterns. 

a.  Measurements. 

(1)  Dress — chest  measure,  waist  measure,  length  to 

knee. 

(2)  Rompers — combination    of    dress    and    bloomer 
*  measurements. 

3.  Decoration.     {See  Section  I,  Unit  1 ;  Section  II,  Units  2  and  3.) 
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III.  DiacuBsion  of  garments — Continued. 

C.  Rompers  and  dresses — Continued. 

4.  Dengii. 

«.  Appn^xsftteneeB  to  OQCMion. 

b.  Adaptability  to  wewve  And  daajpn  of  materiiilB. 

c  Suitftbititgr  to  «^  «f  chUd. 

d.  Simplicity  and  ease  of  IwMidgiing. 

D.  Ooato. 

1.  Materials  suitablB — eeige^  flhephwd's  check,  velvet,  pongee, 

<rov«ri,  ciievioti  TelGiir,  piqti^,  ele. 

2.  Patterns,  design,  etc. — same  as  lor  dives. 

3.  UMa^.    (Sm  Section  IV,  Unit  S.) 
£.  Qeps  and  hats.    {S«  Sectioii  V.) 

F.  BiMWB,  o(v«rabe€8,  etc 

1.  Discuss  sensible  standMds  lor  aeleetMO. 
m.  CkHoiort. 

b.  Freedom. 

c.  Quality,  etc. 

IV.  Testing  materials.     (See  Section  II,  Unit  3,  Leswn  I.) 
V.  Findings — buttons,  bias  binding,  thread,  pettems. 
YI.  Computations. 

A.  Amount  of  materials. 

B.  Amount  of  findings. 
Kj.  Amoimt  of  trnanmtgB. 
D.  Co9t  of  entire  purchase. 

B.  Oompeirisoii  with  reftdy-made  ckihiiig. 
P.  CompansoB  with  budget  allewmice. 

HOME   WORK. 

VII.  Taking  measurements  and  testing  patterns. 
VIII.  Purchasing  materials,  etc. 
IX.  Shrinking  materials  and  preparing  for  ctitting. 

LeasQn  IL  De^nonstration  and  Classroom  Practice. 

Note.— Th«  garments  to  lx>  made  tn  this  problem  are  bloomers  or  drawers  and  a  dress.  To  save  time 
it  may  be  best  to  cut,  mark,  and  basto  those  garments  in  this  losson  so  that  they  may  be  fitted  at  home, 
leaving  the  twolesaons  (ollowiDg  for  fmiakung.  For  dkactioiis  for  preparing  garments  for  fitting  and  foi 
making  alterations,  soc  Sections  I  and  II.  Remember,  when  Atting,  the  children's  garments  must  fit 
easily  to  allow  for  plenty  of  freedom  of  movement.  Also  allow  plenty  in  length  to  be  let  down  as  the  child 
grows.   If  one  child  could  ho  brought  to  class  for  a  demonatratlon  fitting  it  would  be  a  great  help. 

Lesson  III. 

I.  Finishing  bloomers  or  drawers. 

A.  l!>eama. 

1.  Stitched  fell.     {See  Sectioii  I,  Unit  1,  Lesson  II.) 

B.  Plait  or  gather  fulloees  at  top  and  bottom  to  fit  bands  or  finish  A^ith  casing, 

elastic,  arid  hooks  and  eyes. 

C.  Sot  to  band.     (See  Section  I,  Unit  2,  Lesson  IV.) 

D.  Finish  with  required   num})er  of  buttons  and  buttonholes.     (See  Sec- 

tion I,  Unit  2,  Lesson  III.) 

NoTB.~U  drawers  are  made,  the  top  is  finished  with  bands,  after  the  plackets  have  been 
made.  Use  bound  and  faced  placket,  Section  I,  Unit  2,  lesson  IV.  8ee  setting  of  ruffles, 
tucking,  etc.,  in  the  same  unit. 

II.  Finishing  dross. 

A.  Seam  finishes.    (See  Section  II,  Unit  3,  LeeaoA  IV.) 
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LesMon  IV. 
I.  Finish  of  dress. 

A.  Plackets.    {See  Section  II,  Unit  3,  Lesson  V.) 

B.  Hem  closing.    {See  Section  II,  Unit  2,  Lesson  IV.) 

G.  Waist-line  finish  for  dress  having  division.    {See  Section  II,  Unit  3,  Les- 
son VL) 

1.  (rather  bottom  of  waiat  and  j^her  or  plait  top  of  skirt  and  set  both 

to  waist  band. 

2.  Baste  and  atilch  facing  to  rigbt  mde. 

3.  For  one-piece  diess  mark  waist  line  at  under  arms,  and  attach  loops 

through  which  straight  belt  may  be  passed. 
D.  Hem. 

1.  Plain  hem  best.    {See  Section  I,  Unit  1,  Lesson  III.) 
£.  Sleeves.    {See  Section  II,  Unit  2,  Lesson  IIL) 

F.  Guffs  and  collar  finishes.    {See  Section  II,  Unit  2,  Lessons  IV  and  V.) 

G.  Belt. 

1.  Gut  straight  lengthwise  piece  of  mai^erial  length  of  belt  plus  seams 

and  Up  by  twice  desired  width. 

2.  Fold  with  right  side  inside. 

3.  Stitch  one-fourth  inch  from  edge,  open  seam. 

4.  Tiia  right  aide  out  and  fold  so  aeem  comes  in.  middle  of  wrong  side. 

5.  Turn  in  raw  edges  at  ends  and  stitch  around  belt. 

6.  Finish  with  buttons  and  buttonholes. 

UNrr  3.— Boy's  Surr  (Wool). 

Note.— This  garment  mmy  be  made  from  adcrifB  miit,  as  a  problem  in  eomervstion.    See  Suggestions 
and  oatline  (or  a  group  of  lessons  on  conservation  of  clothing^  p.  100. 

{See  Bibliography.) 

Lesson  I:  Introductory  Lecture,  DiscKMiem,  and  Demsnatrtttion, 

I.  Use  of  garment. 

A.  Warmth,  protection. 
II.  Types. 

A.  Norfolk  jacket  or  coat. 

B.  Knickerbockers  or  trousers. 
Til.  Materials. 

A.  Types. 

Serge,  tweed,  worsted,  homespun. 

B.  Durability  (relative). 

0.   Cost  (compared  with  allowance). 
IV.  Findings. 

A.  Canvas,  tape,  thread,  buttons,  lining. 
V.  Ready-made  v.  made  at  home. 

A.  Suggest  conservation  by  making  from  father's  mut  wliic^h  is  no  longer 
fit  for  service  for  him. 
VI.  Measurements. 

A.  Coat  or  jacket. 

1.  Breast — ^acrosa  breast,  tape  well  up  under  arm,  to  center  back. 

2.  Length — neck  to  waist. 

B.  Trousers. 

1.  Waist  line — around  waist. 

2.  Across  front. 
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VI.  Measurements — Continued. 
B.  Trousers — Continued. 

3.  Across  seat. 

4.  Length. 

a.  Center  front. 

•  (1)  Waist  line  to  crotch. 

(2)  Crotch  to  knee. 

b.  Center  back. 

(1)  Waist  line  to  crotch. 

(2)  Crotch  to  knee. 

c.  Side  line. 

(1)  Waist  line  to  knee. 
VIT.  Computajtion— quantities  and  costs. 

Selection  of  pattern. 
VI 11.  Buying  pattern  and  material. 
IX.  Sponging  material.     (See  Section  III,  Unit  1,  Lesson  I.) 
Shrinking  canvas  and  tape. 

1.  Place  in  water  for  some  time;  drain  but  do  not  wring;  press  until  dry. 
Note.— Material,  tape  and  canvas  should  be  prepared  at  home  previous  to  this  lesson. 

Lesson  II:  Demonstration  and  Classroom  Practice. 

I.  Cutting  jacket  and  trousers. 

A.  Test  pattern  according  to  measurements  taken. 

B.  Alter  pattern. 

C.  Place  pattern  economically,  pin  to  cloth  or  weight  it. 

D.  Cut  cloth. 

E.  Cut  canvas  like  facing  for  jacket.     Do  not  cut  lining  until  after  fitting. 
II.  Basting  jacket. 

A.  Mark  seams  (tailor  tacking). 

6.  Mark  place  for  pockets,  all  notches,  plaits,  center  back,  center  fronts 
re  vers,  lines,  etc.,  with  colored  thread. 

C.  Baste  plaits  in  jacket  and  parts  of  jacket  together. 

D.  Baste  tape  to  neck  and  armhole  to  prevent  stretching. 


A  -  Canvas 

B    jacK€t.  wrong   5»d€ 

C  -  Construction   morhs 


Fio.  36. 'Basting  canvas  in  jacket. 
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III.  Basting  trousers. 

A.  Same  as  above. 

B.  Draw  lower  edge  of  knickers  up  with  strong  thread  for  fitting. 

IV.  Home  work. 

A.  Baste  and  fit  suit. 

Leuon  III. 
I.  Making  jacket. 

A.  Placing  canvas  (fig.  36). 

1.  Rip  shoulder  and  underarm  t^eam. 

2.  Baste  canvas  in  fronts  of  coat.     Bat<(c  through  turn  of  rovers. 

3.  Pad  re  vers  (fig.  37). 


Fio.  37.— Padding  rever. 

a.  Use  padding  stitch  or  diagonal  basting.    (See  Bibliography — 
stitches.) 
Push  canvas  slightly  toward  the  fold  of  the  leverH,  mak- 
ing canvas  slightly  fuller  than  the  cloth. 

4.  Battle  strip  of  cambric  to  canvas  on  line  for  buttonholes  and 

buttons. 

5.  Dampen  and  press. 

6.  Cut  edge  of  canvas  away  three-eighths  in(  h  from  edge  of  coat. 

7.  Baste  facing  to  place;  stitch;  open  seam  and  dampen  well  and 

press  it;  go  carefully  around  comer  of  re  vers;  trim  seam  edge 
of  coat  one-eighth  inch  less  than  facing  edge. 

8.  Baste  stay  tape  to  canvas  so  that  it  extends  just  to  seam  of  coat 

and  facing;  hem  to  canvas,  and  to  seam  of  coat  with  a  running 
stitch;  turn   facing  over  and  baste  carefully  right  on  edge; 
alpo  on  inside  edge  to  canvas. 
Also  baste  stay  tape  to  turning  line  of  re  vers.     Press  rever  back 
on  fold,  dampen  well  before  pressing. 

9.  Bai<tc  fronts  of  coat  to  place;  stitch  and  prcHs  shoulder  and  under- 

arm seam. 
10.  Baste  1  inch  bias  strip  of  canvas  to  lower  edge  of  coat  (on  finish- 
ing line);  turn  edge  of  coat  on  this  and  catch-?titch  (Sec- 
tion If  unit  1),  to  canvas;  dampen  well  and  press. 
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II.  Home  work. 

Complete  work  unfiniahed  in  class. 


I.  Making  jacket. 

A.  Pocket  (fig.  38). 


Le9aon  IV, 


6-  Lining 


C*  Hemming  fop  to  Hninj. 


F ' —  H 

Li  •! 

•f 

I  I 

1 

I  I 

'  I 

I 


•v 


0-  letting  podiff  on  oaoi 

Fig.  3S.  —Making  poclcet  far  coat.    Patch  pocket. 


1.  Baste  and  stitch  pocket  and  liniag  (except  top);  turn  to  right 

side;  dampen  and  press. 

2.  Turn  top  of  cloth  over  as  a  hem,  baste,  dampen,  press,  and  stitch. 
8.  A  flap  may  be  set  on  top  of  pocket.    Make  this  same  as  pocket. 
4.  Set  pocket  on  coat,  baste,  press,  stitch  to  place;  secure  ends  of 

pocket  by  turning  work  and  going  back  a  few  stitches;  stay 
cloth  by  placing  a  piece  of  tape  at  the  comers  before  stitching. 
B.  Collar  (fig.  39). 

1.  Cut  collar  and  canvas  like  fitted  pattern;  dampen  and  stretch  the 
lower  and  upper  edges  of  both  canvas  and  collar,  }>ro6S  and  fold 
canvas  on  line  marked  for  stand;  open,  lay  cloth  on  this  and 
baste  through  stand  line.  Pad  the  lower  part  of  the  collar, 
stitches  running  around  the  coUar;  pad  only  as  far  a.^  line  marked 
for  stand  and  to  within  three-eighths  inch  of  edge.  Machine 
stitch  several  rows  across  collar  bek>w  stand  line;  dampen 
again  and  press  welL 
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of  < 


D  edge  of  collar  at  iMH'klinQ;  baste  and  phcv 
nat;  hem  collu  to  cost  (nmtll  Btit*4ie«) 


far  a 


3.  Baste  fociag  to  callar;  stitch  seam,  daoipen,  press  oprn  and  tape 
game  aa  reven;  tain  bring  over  on  to  tup  of  rollar,  and  turn  in 
e^gB  ut  reven  and  edge  uf  cuHar,  ho  thejr  jubI  me<>t;  nlip  xtitrh 
closely;  dampen  and  press  well,  both  teverB  and  rollar. 
II.  Home  wotk. 

Finish  work  on  pw-keM  and  collar. 

Lamm  V. 
I.  Pleevee. 

A.  Stitch  sleeves;  dampen,  prcf.HB(!am  open;  clip  at  dhow  so  seam  will  spring. 

B.  Finish  bottom  uf  sleeve  like  bottom  of  coat. 


Fia,  3B.— raddiDK  under  part  of  collar. 


n  to  see  that  they  are  corrert.    .Stit<~h,  preao 


on  front  edge 
tch  when  put- 
3  facing;  hem 


C,  Baate  fileeves  in  coat;  t 
whole  garment  well. 
II.  Lining. 

A.  Lining  of  coat  and  sleeve  cut  from  altered  pattern.     Allow  plait  at  neck 

in  back.     Fronts  cut  2  inches  nanower  than  front  of  c< 
so  as  t«  extend  only  from  1  to  2  inchee  o\'er  facing. 

B.  Baste  bark  lining  in,  laying  fold  at  neck,  to  allow  for  st 

ting  on;  tack  lining  at  shoulder  seams  and  un<Ier  arms. 

C.  Place  front  linings,  turn  in  edges,  baste,  and  elip-stitch  1' 

^a  under-arm  and  ahaiilder. 

D.  TiuTi  in  edge  at  bottom,  hem  to  edge  at  front;  at  back,  turn  edge  back 

on  lining  and  catch-stitch  edge,  invisibly, 
III.  Home  work. 

All  unfinished  work, 

Laton  VI. 
I .  Buttonholes  and  Buttons. 

A.  Bame  ■■  Bection  I,  Unit  1.  Leescui  III,  except  that  a  small  circular  piece 
vr  cut  from  the  out^'  end  of  the  buttonhole,  and  a  cord  niiidc  of  the 
buttonhole  twiot  is  laid  along  tbe  edge,  over  which  the  buttonhole  is 
worked:  tiiie  make*  a  strong  buiionhule, 
II.   Finidl  jacket, 

A.  RetnaindOT  of  time  to  be  spent  on  finish  ol  jacket,  answering  i|i!csiionB, 

ITI,  Home  work. 

Complete  jacket. 
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Ijcason  VII. 
I.  Making  trousers. 

A.  Placing  pockets  (fig.  40). 

1.  Slash  or  set  in  pockets. 

a.  Cut  stout  piece  of  muslin  or  other  firm  material  for  pocket 

1}  inches  wider  than  desired  pocket  opening  by  twice 
desired  depth  of  pocket  plus  1  inch. 

b.  Baste  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  trousers,  one  end  touching 

colored  marking  for  pocket  on  its  lower  side. 


A  -  Facing  of  material 
B  -  PocKct  of  muslin. 


A  -  front  edojt  of  pochet 
B  -  Bach  ^6^  of  pochet 


View  from  wrong  side. 

I'iG.  40.— Sct-in  side  pocket. 

c.  Cut  facing  of  same  material  of  which  garment  is  made 

1  \  inches  wider  than  opening  by  5  inches  long. 

d.  Baste  right  side  of  facing  to  right  side  of  garment  so  colored 

marking  lies  under  center  of  facing. 

e.  Continue  as  for  bound  buttonhole.    {See  Section  II,  Unit  2, 

lesson  IV,  Steps  (5)  to  (10),  inclusive.)  Frees  as  in 
coat. 

f.  Baste  edges  on  line  of  pre>aou8  stitching.    Turn  to  right 

side  and  stitch  along  lower  edge  of  opening  one-«ixteenth 
inch  below  seam.  Stitch  through  trousers,  facing,  and 
muslin. 
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I.  Malmifi^  irousers — Contiaued. 

A.  Placing  pockets — I'ontiniied. 

1.  Slash  or  set  in  pockets — Continued. 

g.  Turn  back  to  wrong  side  and  fold  upper  portion  of  facing 
down  one-eighth  inch  beyond  line  on  which  it  is  basted. 

h.  Fold  lower  end  of  pocket  up  over  this  with  end  extending 
1  inch  above  pocket  opening.  Baste  around  ends  and 
upper  edge  of  pocket  opening. 

i.  Turn  to  right  side,  stitch  ends  and  upper  edge  of  opening 
one-sixteenth  inch  from  former  seam. 

j.  Catch  stitch  edge  of  facing  to  back  of  pocket. 

k.  Stitch  sides  of  pocket  together  and  fasten  at  ends  by  turn- 
ing and  stitching  back  for  a  few  stitches. 

1.  Turn  raw  edges  together  and  stitch  or  run  by  hand. 

m.  Trim  upper  extension  of  muslin  to  one-fourth  inch  and 
overcast. 

n.  Press  finished  jwcket. 

2.  Side  pocket. 

a.  <'ut  square  for  pocket,  from  muslin.  1}  inches  longer  than 

depth  of  pocket  on  side  seam. 

b.  Cut  bias  facing  of  material  like  trouserp.  the  length  of  the 

opening  by  2  inches  wide. 

c.  Sew  facing  to  muslin  pocket,  right  sides  together,  plain 

seam. 

d.  Turn  facing  back  on  pocket  allowing  facing  to  extend  one- 

eighth  inch  beyond  seam.  Baste  on  seam  line  and  turn 
and  hem  other  edge  of  facing  flat  to  pocket.     Press. 

e.  Turn  and  baste  front  edge  of  trousers  where  pocket  is  to 

be  attached.  Press.  Place  faced  edge  of  pocket  (facing 
side  up)  about  one-fourth  inch  back  of  the  folded  edge  of 
the  trousers.    Baste  to  place. 

f.  Cut  another  bias  facing  as  before  and  baste  to  back  edge 

of  pocket  with  facing  extending  away  from  opening. 
Place  with  right  sides  together.     Stitch  plain  seam. 

g.  Bring  opposite  edge  of  pocket  over  and  baste  flat  over 

edges  of  seam  of  facing  and  pocket  opening, 
h.  Fold  facing  back  on  pocket,  turn  under  edge,  and  stitch 

flat  to  pocket.    Press, 
i.  Stitch  across  bottom  of  pocket  and  fasten  ends  by  stitch- 
ing back, 
j.  Top  of  pocket  is  caught  in  under  band  when  flnishing  top 

of  trousers. 
k.  Make  last  outside  stitching  on  front  edge  of  pocket  in  one 
with  final  stitching  of  welt  seam  which  finishes  outside 
seam  on  leg  of  trousers  or  knickers. 
1 1 .  Home  work. 

Finish  making  pockets. 

Lesson  VIII. 
I.  Making  fly  (fig.  41-a). 

A.  Finishing  left-hand  side  or  upper  edge  of  fly. 

1.  Cut  facing  of  material  to  fit  fly. 

2.  Place  right  sides  together,  baste  and  stitch  plain  seam.    Press. 

3.  Fold  facing  back  to  wrong  side  so  seam  falls  just  back  of  folded 

edge.     Baste  close  to  folded  edge.    Press  and  stitch  J  inch 
from  edge. 
'      4.  Baste  facing  flat  to  garment  at  inner  edge. 
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I.  Making  fly— JContinued. 

B.  Making  extra  flap  for  fly. 

1. .  Cut  two  more  piacee  the  Aape  of  lacing,  oae  of  material  like  suit 
and  the  other  of  lining  material. 

2.  Place  right  adee  toge^Mr,  inurte  and  stitch  plain  seam.    Press 

opean,  fold  hack  on  aBMa  line,  baste  and  press. 

3.  Work  huUoBholee  in  the  fly.    (fite  Section  I,  Unit  1,  Lesson  III.) 

C.  Setting  flap  to  upper  portion  of  fly. 

1.  Set  flap  with  right  aide  of  flap  to  wong  side  of  opening  so  that 

outer  portien  extends  from  i  to  i  inch  beyond  edge  of  flap. 
Baste. 

2.  Stitch    I    inch    inside  back    edge  of    flap  and  across  bottom 

through  flap  and  outside.    Overcast  raw  edges. 


V 


A^  facing  upper  or  left  bond  edge  of  fly   opening 


P 


B-  Fac«nq  ejitra  tlj  piece  and 

plotTng  buHonfioies  ^  Setting  extra  fl^   portion 

to  upper  t6^ 

Fio.  41a— Making  fly. 

3.  Backstitch  flap  to  facing  of  outer  portion  midway  between  the 
buttonholes. 
II.  Finishing  lower  or  right-hand  edge  of  fly  with  extension  for  buttons  (fig.  41-b\ 

A.  Cut  two  more  pieces  the  shape  of  the  facing,  one  of  material  and  one  of 
lining. 

B.  Join  piece  like  garment  to  lower  edge,  notches  meetiikg,  and  right  sides 

together;  stitch,  open  seams  flat,  and  press. 

C.  Stitch  lining  to  extension,  right  sides  together. 

D.  Turn  lining  back  on  extension  and  run  to  seam  line  by  hand.    Overcast 

edge. 

E.  Stitch  i  inch  from  edge  and  about  same  distance  'beyond  seam  on 

garment. 

F.  Place  buttons  (flat)  to  correspond  with  buttonholes. 
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ni.  Finish  when  fly  ia  not  dcNired. 

A.  Face  right-hand  side  of  opening. 

B.  Catch-ntitch  facing  to  wrong  side  and  pran  6st. 

C.  Set  line  of  exteasion  oa  left  side  of  opening  slipping  edge  of  opening 

between  extMitdon  and  lining,  the  raw  edges  of  which  have  previoualjr 
been  turned  under. 
rV.  Tinishing  WMBB. 

A.  Uw  welt  saams  (fig.  38)  or  plain  Beams  with  edges  pressed  open  and 
overcast.    (See  Section  III,  Unit  1,  Leeson  IV.) 

1.  In  either  case,  baste  right  sides  tt^thw  and  btitch  on  (inished 

line. 

2.  If  plain  seam  is  used,  a  piece  of  tape  should  be  stitched  to  the 

center  front  and  back  seams  to  keep  the  bias  from  stretching; 
the  douhle  stit«hing  in  the  welt  Beams  serven  this  purpose. 

3.  In  making  the  second  tilitihing  of  welt  Fcama  be  mire  to  keep 


^ 


X 


rirst  stitching  of  ejtensifln 
on  r^  har>d  jUJc  of  fl]  oficnini) 


Placing  focing  oitr  eiVnsion 


1  line  with  the  final  outaiiie  fltitcbing  od  sido  pockets  aud 


v.  Home  work. 

Finish  i:^  Heams. 

I.  Finifiiatbotto 


Leaton  IX. 


A.  Turn  hem  in  lower  edge. 

B.  Seirl'rusBianbinding(Hhrink)  toupperedgenf  hem,  using  blind  hemmii^. 

(.Sc«  Section  III,  Unit],  LosBon  VII.) 
II.  F^i.-h  at  bottom  of  knit'kerhoekeni. 

A.  Cut  baud  to  meet  around  leg,  plus  extra  for  extentiion  under  lap. 

B.  Bet  band  to  lower  £(lge  whifh  has  been  gathered.     (See  Section  I,  Unit 

2,  LeswmlV-l 

C.  Stitch  both  edgea  of  band. 

D.  Fini>Ji  with  button  and  buttonhole  or  buckle  and  strap. 
III.  Finirth  at  waL'rt  line. 

A.  Stitch  darts;  cut,  open,  and  prefls  flat, 

B.  Flace  right  ade  of  waintband  to  right  side  of  trounerx,  baste  and  stitch 

pUin  seam;  open  and  press. 

C.  Fold  band  to  wrong  side  with  seam  1  inch  losido  of  folded  edge;  haste, 

D.  Tuni  under  raw  edge;  baste,  press;  stitch  to  garment. 

B,  Set  straps  on  outside  to  hold  belt,  or  work  buttonholes  in  waistband  it 

trousers  button  to  underwaist  oi  shoulder  straps. 
F.  Finish  t«p  of  front,  closing  with  button  and  buttonhole  in  band. 
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Section  V — ^Millinery.     {See  Biblic^raphy.) 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR  USE    OF  THE   LESSONS. 

The  material  included  in  the  section  on  millinery  does  not  fall  so  readily  into 
groups  as  the  subject  matter  in  the  preceding  sections.  For  this  reason,  the  di\'ision 
into  units  which  is  suggested  is  more  or4e6d  arbitrary  and  may  be  changed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teacher  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  students.  Unit  1,  as  written,  contains  12 
lessons.  Wliere  so  extended  a  course  is  not  desired  it  is  suggested  that  the  students 
omit  either  lessons  4,  5,  6  on  making  soft  frames,  or  lessons  7,  8,  9  on  wire  frames, 
according  to  the  t}'pe  of  hat  in  which  they  are  interested.  This  will  shorten  the 
coiuBe  to  9  lessons.  Where  a  part  of  the  class  wishes  instruction  on  one  t^'pe  of  hat 
and  others  prefer  the  other,  the  teacher  could  give  separate  instruction  to  each  group 
on  it«  problem,  so  that  both  processes  could  be  carried  on  simultaneously  and  the 
unit  completed  in  eight  lessons. 

SiJudents  desiring  to  enter  unit  2  who  have  not  had  unit  1  may  provide  themselves 
with  a  commercial  hat  frame  to  be  covered  and  trimmed.  For  such  students  a  new 
unit  might  be  formed,  beginning  with  lessons  10,  11,  unit  1,  on  covering  hat  frames, 
and  continuing  with  unit  2.  This  new  unit  would  contain  10  lessons,  or  might  be 
shortened  to  eight  by  omitting  the  last  two  lessons  on  care  and  renovation  of  hats. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  introductory  lecture  and  discussion  at  the  beginning  of 
unit  1  contains  all  the  subject  matter  necessary  for  the  entire  section.  While  much 
of  this  belongs  in  the  first  lesson  and  should  be  given  to  the  class  at  that  time  an 
extended  discussion  of  some  of  the  points  may  be  left  until  the  special  need  for  the 
information  arises,  later  in  the  lessons  of  unit  1  or  of  unit  2. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is — 
I.  To  teach  women  the  principles  of  construction  involved  in  millinery. 

A.  Making  patterns  for  hats. 

B.  Crinoline  or  soft  frames. 

C.  Wire  frames. 

D.  Covering  frames. 

1.  Fabric. 

2.  Straw. 

E.  Making  trimmings. 

F.  Finishing.  •         ^ 
II.  Appreciation  of  color,  line,  and  form. 

III.  Knowledge  upon  which  to  base  choice  of  vocation. 

IV.  Conservation. 

A.  Making  one's  own  new  hats. 

B.  Care,  renovation,  and  remodeling  of  old  hats,  trinounings,  etc. 

Unit  1. — The  Making  of  a  Hat  Frame. 
Lesson  I:  Introductory  Lecture^  Discussions  and  Demonstration, 

I.  Use  of  hats. 

A.  Business  or  travel.  • 

1.  Small,  close  fitting,  simple  in  line,  but  smart  looking,  is  most 

practical  type. 

2.  Bright  or  vivid  colors  to  be  avoided  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Hat  and  ornament  should  be  of  a  good,  serviceable  material, 

rather  than  a  cheap  one,  which  will  look  shabby  after  a  few 
wearings. 

B.  Sports. 

1 .  Sport  hats  should  fit  the  head  snugly,  so  they  will  st«(y  in  p^ac^ 
well.  They  should  have  a  brim  for  summer  wear^  but  pref- 
erably not  for  winter;  they  should  be  soft  so  they  will  not 
easily  lose  their  shape. 
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I.  Use  of  hats — Continued. 

B.  Sports — Continued. 

2.  Sport  hats  may  be  bright  in  color,  and  should  bo  extremely 

smart  in  style  and  decoration. 

3.  Hats  of  this  t>'pe  need  not  be  expensive.    They  may  frequently 

be  made  of  the  material  of  a  sport  skirt  or  suit. 

C.  Dressy  wear. 

1.  Widest  range  of  choice  in  this  tj-pe  and  opportunity  to  express 

one's  own  individuality.  The  hat  should  be  of  such  color 
and  material  as  will  harmonize  with  the  costume  with  which 
it  is  to  be  worn.  Much  thought  must  be  given  to  its  design, 
as  it  may  complete  or  mar  the  harmoAy  of  the  whole  costume. 

2.  Avoid  extremes  in  styles. 
II.  Types. 

A.  Children's  hats  (never  elaborate). 

1.  Winter. 

2.  Spring  and  fall.  ^Handmade,  shop,  home. 

3.  Summer. 

B.  Women's  and  girls'. 


1.  Winter.  1. 


2    Spring  and  fall  1^*^^''^  °^^^®'   ^^^  hand-covered  frame,   (2) 

3.  Summer.  J     ^^^'^«^- 

III.  Materials. 

A.  Kinds. 

1.  Straw — Milan,  Milan  hemp,  hemp,  Panama,  Leghorn,  Tuscan, 

chip,  lisere,  etc. 

2.  Horsehair  braid. 

3.  Textile  fabrics — Velvet,  velour,  satin,  chiffon,  geoigette  crdpe, 

chenille,  felt,  silk,  tulle,  maline,  lace  and  net,  linen,  etc. 

4.  Fur — Beaver,  squirrel,  mole,  seal,  etc. 

B.  Relative  durability  where  comparison  is  possible. 

C.  Relative  cost. 

D.  Appropriateness  of  materials  to  occasion,  age,  and  type  of  wearer. 

IV.  Choice  of  design. 

A.  Suitability  U)  occasion.     {See  Unit  V,  Lesson  I.) 

B.  Suitability  to  wearer. 

1.  Age. 

2.  Complexion. 

3.  Shape  of  head  and  face. 

4.  Mode  of  dressing  the  hair. 

C.  Elements  of  design. 

1.  Simplicity  and  beauty  of  lino,  form,  and  decoration. 

2.  Color. 

3.  Ilaimony  of  materials,  color,  line,  and  form. 
V.  Decoration. 

A.  Types. 

1.  Handmade. 

a.  Flowers  and  fruits  of  ribbon,  silk,  satin,  straw,  braid,  etc.^ 

wool  crochet  and  embroidery  of   wool,  silk,  floss  or 
metallic  threads. 

b.  Ribbon  bows,  rosettes,  bands,  plaitirgs,  shirrings,  cock- 

ades, etc. 

2.  P'actory  made. 

a.  Silk  and  cotton  flowers. 

b.  Berries  and  fruits. 
92097°— 19 6 
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V.  Decoration — Continued. 

A.  Types — Continued. 

2.  Factory  made — Continued. 

c.  Bead,  metal^  leather  and  straw  ornaments. 

d.  Feathers  and  feather  ornaments,  quills,  wings,  breasts, 

plumes,  aigrettes,  pompons,  etc. 

e.  Fur  bands  and  ornaments. 

3.  Discussion.     (See  III,  B,  C,  D.) 
VI.  Shapes. 

A.  Factory,  shop,  or  home  work. 

B.  Materials  used. 

1.  Buckram. 

2.  Cape  net. 

3.  Rice  net. 

4.  Crinoline. 

5.  Willow. 

6.  VZire. 

VII.  Equipment  to  be  provided. 

A.  Milliner's  combination  pincers. 
Scissors  or  small  shears. 
Pins,  small,  sharp. 
Milliner's  needles,  7  to  9,  1  package. 
Needles,  7  to  9,  1  package. 
2  spools  milliner's  thread,  1  white,  1  black. 
Silk  or  cotton  as  needed  to  match  materials. 
1  roll  medium  weight  brass  wire. 
I  spool  tin  wire. 
1  tape  measure. 
1  pencil  (yellow  crayola). 
Thimble. 

(Materials  needed  for  certain  lessons  will  be  specified  from  time  to 
time.    These  materials  may  be  already  on  hand  from  the  work  in 
dressmaking  and  such  extra  ones  as  are  necessary  may  be  suppUed  aa 
the  need  arises.) 
VIII.  Computation.^. 

A.  Amount  of  material. 

B.  Amount  of  trimming. 

C.  Findings. 

D.  Cost  of  above. 

E.  Comparison  with  amount  allowed  in  budget. 
IX.  Factory  and  shop  made  versus  homemade  millinery. 

A.  For  suggestion  see  Section  II,  Unit  2,  Lesson  I. 

Lesson  II:  Demonstration  and  Classroom  Practice. 

XnTK.— Uiilossotherwise  in<iicated,  home  work  will  consist  of  completing  the  work  up  to  the  point  f  »r  t  te 
next  (^leraonstratii)n. 

I.  Cutting  patterns  from  paper  and  frame  materials. 
A.  Mea^juremeuts. 

Ir.  Head  size — measure  with  tape  measure  around  head  whore  hat 
should  set,  taking  clodc  but  not  tight  measurement;  add  J'inch  to 
this  for  amount  taken  up  by  covering,  lining,  etc. 

2.  Diameter  from  front  to  back. 

3.  I>iameter  from  left  to  right. 

4.  Hoij^ht  of  side  crown,  front,  back,  left,  right. 

5.  Diameter  of  tip  of  crown  as  in  brim. 

6.  Distance  around  edge  of  tip. 
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I.  Cutting  patterns  from  paper  and  frame  materials — Continued. 

B.  Brim—large  flat  sheets  of  paper  are  necessary.   (Newspaper  will  answer  this 
purpoee.) 

1.  Cut  square  a  little  larger  than  longest  diameter  of  brim  desired. 

2.  Fold  four  times  (iig.  42):  first  and  second  fold  on  line  parallel  with 

edge  to  make  square;  third  Cold  on  diagonal;  fourth  fold  on  radius. 


A  -  Square  for  cutting  pattern. 


B-  Alter    fir^t    fold. 


/ 


C- After  second  fcW 


D   Aftff  third  fold 


E  -  After  fourth  fold. 


Fro.  •12. --Method  of  foMin*;  paper  f:i  hat-(rariop:ittoni. 

S.  From  the  point  measure  out  ont^half  lonjrot  rL'diiis  aloiifjoach  cdgo 
and  midway  (fig.  43)  between  and  conncrt  dots  with  curved  line. 


Brim  cut 


Head3iz<  cut 


Fig.  43. — Method  of  moa^nring  for 
brim  and  heo'l  :>Lze. 


Fig.  '1-1.— Markii'ig  front  ai.d  l^ack  snoki-s. 


4.  Head  size — measure  in  same  way  as  above  one-half  shortest  head 
size  diameter;  cut  pattern  on  both  curved  lines. 
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I.  Cutting  patterns  from  paper  and  frame  materiala — Continued. 

B.  Brim — large  flat  sheets  of  paper  are  necessary — Continued. 

5.  Open  last  two  folds  made  and  mark  folded  edges  (fig.  44)  which  now 

lie  together,  one  front  and  the  other  back.  This  wiU  give  the 
pattern  for  a  perfectly  flat  sailor,  but  hats  should  usually  he 
longer  on  one  diameter  than  the  other,  and  the  head  size  should 
be  oval  to  fit  the  head. 

6.  To  lengthen  head  size  or  brim. 

a.  Have  pattern  folded  as  above. 

b.  Subtract  the  shortest  head -size  diameter  from  the  longest  and 

take  one-half  this  remainder. 

c.  Measure  down  the  distance  from  head  size  on  front  and  back 

fold. 

d.  On  midway  spoke,  measure  one-half  the  distance  just  used. 

e.  Connect  these  dots  with  a  curved  line  which  tapers  o£f  to 

nothing  at  the  fold  (fig.  45). 


Fi<3. 45.— Method  of  changing  round  brim  and  head  size  to  ovaJs. 

f .  Cut  on  this  line. 

g.  Elongations  or  shortening  on  the  brim  are  secured  in  the  same 

way,  measuring  from  the  head  size  before  it  is  trimmed 
'  away.    If  elongations  on  the  sides  are  desired,  revense  the 
order  of  measuring  and  cutting  on  the  folds. 

7.  Variations  (fig.  46). 

Many  variations  of  brim  can  be  made  from  this  pattern  by 
slashing  and  lapping  the  parts,  slashing  in  to  the  point  where 
the  droop  or  roll  should  begin, 'making  as  many  or  as  few 
slashes  as  are  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  e£fect,  cutting 
always  on  the  fold  and  then  midway  between  for  each  addi- 
tional cut.  Experiment  with  paper  to  get  shape  desired. 
Some  patterns  will  lie  flat  if  cut  entirely  through  on  the  back 
spoke,  and  may  then  be  cut  in  one  solid  piece,  from  frame 
material,  allowing  one-half  inch  on  one  side  of  back  for 
seam.  Wlien  cutting  from  frame  material,  allow  1  inch  in- 
side of  head-size  to  slash  and  bend  up  for  crown  fastening. 

8.  Home  work. 

Experiment  with  shapes  until  one  which  is  becoming  is  secured. 

Lesson  III. 
A.  Side  crown. 

1.  Straight. 

a.  Cut  straight  piece  of  material  of  nece!?sary  length  and  width  plus 
J  inch  for  seams. 

2.  Slanting  (fig.  47). 

a.  Cut  straight  piece  as  above. 

b.  Measure  to  get  exact  head  size. 

c.  Fold  in  quarters  or  eighths  as  desired,  and  slash  on  folds  to  within 

i  inch  of  lower  edge. 

d.  Lap  \  inch  and  pin. 

e.  Open  flat  and  cut  from  frame  material. 
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B  -  Lapping    brim 


A  -'Slashing  brim. 


FiQ.  46.— Method  of  changing  (lat  brim  to  drooping  brim. 

B.  Crown  top. 

1.  Cut  circle  and  get  ellipse  in  manner  described. 

2.  Lay  over  crown  rim  and  plait  in  fullness  and  tack  to  Hide  crown. 


J*  w 


I.    .iJl.       W 


A-  51a&h;n^  i\de  crown. 


B  -  yprtoim^  side  crown  Id  MCurt  durvd  slant 


Fig.  47.— Method  of  making  slanting  side  crown. 

C.  Tam  crown. 

1.  Make  two  ovals  of  name  size  and  cut  a  hole  for  head  Bize  from  lower  one; 
fasten  together  with  seam. 

D.  Home  work. 

Practice  making  crowns  to  hannonizx*  with  brims  of  last  lesson. 

Lesson  IV. 

[Necessary  materials,  sheets  of  buckram,  willow  or  other  frame  material,  and  one  roll 

of  brace  wire.] 

I.  Method  of  wiring  and  preparing  frame  (of  buckram,  or  other  stiff  material)  for 
covering. 

A.  Trim  edges  so  they  are  in  an  even  line. 

B.  Wire  edge  of  brim  and  head  size  of  brim  and  base  of  crown. 

1.  Cut  brace  wire  length  needed  plus  2  inches  for  lap. 

2.  By  pairing  wire  over  thumb  of  right  hand,  work  it  to  the  exact  shape 

of  part  to  be  wired.    Never  depend  on  frame  to  hold  wire  to 
position. 
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I.  Method  of  wiring  and  preparing  frame — Continued. 

B.  Wire  edge  of  brim  and  head  size  of  brim  and  base  of  crown — Continued. 

3.  WTien  wiring  edge  alwajTs  hold  wire  just  to  one  side  of  edge,  and 

take  Ptitch  the  depth  of  ^-ire  from  edge.  Let  wire  for  head  size 
lie  in  crease  formed  by  clipped  edge;  mark  this  crease  with,  pencil 
before  placing  \vire,  to  keep  it  straight. 

4.  Sew  with  lock  stitch  (fig.  48).     Demonstrate 


Fig.  48. — Lock  or  wire  stitch. 

a.  Knot  thread. 

b.  Fasten  thread  by  drawing  needle  througti  from  back  to  front 

two  or  three  times. 

c.  Take  stitch  J  inch  ahead  working  from  back  to  front,  and 

pull  thread  through  from  the  back,  leaving  small  loop. 

d.  Pass  needle  through  this  loop  from  back  to  front,  and  pull 

tight,  locking  the  stitch. 

e.  To  fasten,  take  two  or  three  stitches  over  each  other. 

C.  Place  bi:i8  strip  of  crinoline  around  head  size  to  which  the  extra  allowance 

left  inside  may  be  turned  up  and  tricked. 

D.  Bind  edge  of  brim,  edge  of  upright  at  head  size,  and  base  of  crown,  with  bias 

Btrii)s  of  crinoline.  Use  true  bias  cut  2  inches  wide.  Stretch  tlda  binding 
as  much  as  jx)ssible  while  8e\\'ing  it  to  place.  Sew  with  long  basting 
stitches  J  inch  apart. 

Lesson  V. 

[Necessary  materials,  1  yard  crinoline;  crinoline  frame  or  other  soft  frame  material.] 

A.  Brim. 

1.  Cut  a  true  bias  strip  of  crinoline  the  length  of  the  head  size,  plus  a  generous 

seam,  by  about  three  times  the  >vidth  desired  for  the  brim. 

2.  Make  lengthwise  fold  and  sew  wire  around  head  size.    Slash  and  turn  up 

crinoline  for  upri^rlit. 

3.  Stretch  ed^c  to  give  desired  roll  or  turn.    Handle  carefully. 
1.  Wire  edge. 

B.  Side  crown. 

1.  Cut  bias  twice  height  desired,  by  length  plus  seam.    Make  seam. 

2.  Make  lengthwi^  fold.    Wire  at  base. 

3.  Make  crown  tip  and  connect  as  before.    Good  foundations  for  children's 

hats. 
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Lesson  VI. 
I.  Altering  commercial  shapes. 

A.  Purchase  shape  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  one  desired,  or  wliirh  accord- 

ing to  work  of  previous  lessons  can  be  altered  to  give  desired  shape. 

B.  Remove  wires  where  alterations  need  to  be  made. 

1.  Trim  edj^o  to  de«red  line. 

2.  Clip  and  laj)  edge  to  secure  desired  shape. 

3.  Cut  crown  at  base  to  lower  or  raise  (u.se  crinoline  to  raiyt*)- 

4.  Soft  crown  tips  may  be  inserted  in  place  of  hard,  etc. 

5.  Cut  and  lap  crown  to  decrease  size,  or  to  make  shape  more  ellip- 

tical (fig.  49). 


Fig.  4j.— Methods  of  alteriuK  crowii. 
C.   Replace  wires  and  rebind  edzi^ 

Lesson  VIL 

I.  Wire  frames.     ^Nec^'ssary  materials,  brace  wire,  tie  wire,  and  i)in(C'rrf.) 

A.  Open  c(jil  of  brace  wire;  hold  coil  in  left  hand;  unfasten;  let  it  l()«)s<»n  gradu- 

ally in  the  hand;  pa«8  over  arm  ami  knock  until  it  forni.*?  an  even  sj)iral 
on  arm. 

B.  To  cut. 

1.  Place  wire  firmly  and  squarely  between  j-aws  of  clippers  and  \nv?& 
straight  down  with  no  sawing  or  pulling  motion. 

C.  To  straighten. 

1.  I*aa9  wire  under  outstretched  thumb  of  right  hand,  working  in  the 
coil  until  the  wire  is  perfectly  straight  or  of  the  Bha[)e  dcsircMl. 

D.  Totiowire(fi^,  50). 

1.  Lap  end9al)oiit  2*  inches  and  wrap  on  small  piece  of  tie  wire  tightly 
about  3  times  around  the  end  and  fasten.  Always  let  laps  of  tie 
wire  lie  one  beeide  the  other. 
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I.  Wiring  frames — Continued. 


^-=J^I^===^ 

A 

A -Wires  t«d   parallel 

B- Wires  tied  e!  ngh»  aigtei 

6 

^j^^^^ 

__^^^ 

Fid.  50.— Method  of  using  tie  wire. 

E.  To  gauge  length  of  tie  wire. 

1.  Pass  loosely  around  three  fingers  laid  parallel.    Pull  into  an  elon- 
gated loop  and  cut  through  wire  at  both  ends  of  loop. 

F.  To  fasten  tie  wire  (fig.  5J.). 


Fio.  51. — Fastening  tie  wires. 

1.  Grasp  ends  of  tie  wire  with  both  hands  and  twist  them  tightly 

around  each  other. 

2.  With  pliers  grasp  ends  just  at  top  of  twist,  and  while  pressing 

straight  down  on  the  tsviat  turn  the  pincers  about  until  ends  of 
^nre  have  twisted  off. 

3.  Press  twist  flat  with  jaws  of  pliers. 
G.  To  fasten  tie  mre  diagonally. 

1.  Always  wrap  on  the  same  diagf)nal  where  two  wires  cross  each  other, 
n.  To  fasten  two  pieces  of  brace  wire  together  without  the  use  of  tie  wire  (used 
where  the  end  of  one  wire  meets  another)  (fig.  52). 

1 .  Hold  strand  of  wire  against  the  wire  to  which  it  is  to  be  fastened,  at 
right  angles  to  it,  with  about  2i  inches  of  wire  extending  beyond 
point  at  which  twist  is  to  be  made.  Use  only  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  each  hand  in  working. 
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I.  Wiring  frameH — Continued. 

II.  To  fasten  two  pieces  of  brace  wire  together  without  the  use  of  tie  wire— Con. 


Fio.  52.— Method  of  fastening  two  brace  wlrrs  together. 

2.  Press  end  straight  backward  and  downward,  so  that  it  touches  and 
,         lies  parallel  with  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

3.  Twist  enough  to  one  aide  to  allow  wire  to  pass  forward  and  up. 

When  twist  is  finished  the  wire  on  one  side  of  twist  will  be  in  a 
straight  line  with  that  on  the  other  side. 

4.  Tighten  twist  with  pliers,  press  parallel  wires  in  twist  close  together, 

then  press  on  twist  in  line  with  the  direction  in  which  the  w^ires 
are  extending,  to  remove  all  extra  length.  Flatten  twist;  cutoff 
end  and  press  out  end  flat  with  pliers  (fig.  53). 


B-  Trta  out  extra  fu'loos  «  toopi 


A-  Prc45  wlrci  cloac  together   on   back. 


0*  Cut  off  erti  of  wire  ctose  to  twist. 


C- Press  twist  tighU^  on  anter  wir«. 


L- Press  cut  e.id  flat. 
FiQ.  53.— Method  of  tightening  brace  wire. 
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I.  Wiring  frames — Continued. 
i.  To  measure  wire. 

1.  Pass  tape  measure  at  even  tension,  along  outside  of  coil  and  place 
dot  on  wire  at  exact  spot  where  measurement  falls;  be  very  exact 


in  measuring. 


J.  Brim  wires  (fig.  54). 


A-Head-aize  wires. 
B-E.dgc  wire. 
C-  Boch  spoKe. 
D  -  Front  spoke 


t  -  fright  3poK€. 
F  -  Lett  5pohe 
6  -  ln+€rm«diate  spokes, 
rt  -  Brace    wire. 


Fig.  54.— Wire  frame  for  brim. 

1.  Two  heiul-size  wires  of  same  size. 

2*.  Edge  wire  length  of  circumference  of  hat  brim. 

3.  Spokes — eight  in  number,  always  straightened  on  coil  before  cutting. 

4.  Brace  wires  tied  to  spokes,  between  head-size  and  edge  wire,  to 

strengthen  frame;  the  number  of  these  may  vary. 
K.  Measurements. 

1 .  Head-size  measurement  plus  2-inch  lap. 

2.  Edgewise — circumference  of  hat  plus  2-inch  lap. 

3.  Spokes — front,  back,  right,  left,  and  four  intermediate;  cut. wires 

length  of  sjx)ke  in  brim,  plus  1-inch  rise  between  headsize  wires, 
and  extra  length  for  wrapping  at  each  end  of  wire. 

4.  Measurements  in  writtei)  directions;  do  not  allow  extra  for  lapping. 
L.  Class  practice  measuring,  cutting,  and  joining  wire,  until  it  can  be  well  and 

accurately  done. 
Home  work — take  measurements  for  becoming  brims  to  be  made  next 
l(»sson. 


KiUs.  5u. — Mothud  ui  plucing  spokoa  ou  bead  size. 
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Lesson  VIII. 

I.  Making  wire  brim  (made  as  foundations  for  hate  of  transparent  material). 

A.  Use  light-weight  wire,  join  head  size;  lap  2  inches  and  tie  at  ear  h  end. 

B.  Measure  eight  equidistant  points  on  th^ee,  beginning  at  center  of  lap,  and 

mark  with  dote,  for  placing  sjjokes. 

C.  Place  spokes  (fig.  55). 

1.  Join  back  spoke  to  dot  in  center  back  of  one  head-size  wire;  lap  in 

head  size  comer  in  center  back;  phK'e  spoke  inside  head -size  wire 
before  beginning  to  twist.  , 

2.  Measure  1  inch  from  the  top  of  this  t\vi8t  and  bend  spoke  out;  lay 

other  head-fliae  wire  in  this  an^le,  and  comi>lete  twist;  the  spoke 
should  now  extend  in  a  straight  line  tliroughout  its  entire  length. 
Do  not  tL;hten  the  twist  until  the  spokes  are  all  in  place. 

3.  Place  center  front  spoke;  then  right  and  left,  and  four  intermediate 

one«. 

4.  Tighten  twists  proceeding  in  the  same  order  in  which  sjKjkcB  were 

place<l. 

D.  Shaping  head  size. 

1.  ITands  inside  head  size,  pull  from  front  to  back,  until  the  head  size 
has  been  elongated  to  fit  sha]>e  of  head. 

E.  Shaping  brim. 

1.  Shape  spokes  to  desired  slant  or  roll. 

2.  Measure  from  point  where  sppke  jcins  head-size  wire  tu  get  exact 

length;  place  dot;  bend  wire  up  sharply  at  this  j>oiuL. 

F.  Edge  wire. 

1.  Shape  edge  wire  to  exact  shape  and  size;,  lap  ends;  tie. 

2.  Place  wire  on  spokes  so  that  it  lies  in  tlie  sharp  bend  at  tlie  ends. 

3.  Twist  tlie  spokes  about  the  edge  wire  beginning  at  center  back; 

work  round  the  l>rim;  ta,ke  each  8y>oke  in  order;  tighten  twists; 
cut  off  ends  of  wire;  press  cut  ends  flat. 

G.  Brace  wires. 

1.  Sha])e  brace  wires;  fasten  at  ends;  lie  to  t^j)  of  spokes.     Tluxse  wires 
show  through  tran8]>arent  material;   space  them  so  as  to  form 
port  of  the  design;  they  may  later  be  covered  with  bands  of. 
material. 


I,   Wire  crowns. 
A.  Types 


Lesson    IX. 


I.  One  which  rounds  continually  from  head  size  to  toj)  (fig.  5G). 


B 


Beise  wire 
Brace  w\re. 
Eand  F 


C  -  Front  to  bacK  spoke 
D-Left  to  right  spoke 
Intermediate  iponcs 


Fia.  56.— Wire  frame  for  round  eroiwn. 
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I.  Wiring  crowns — Continued. 
A.  Types — Continued. 

2.  Straight  side  crown  with  flat  cr  rounded  top  (fig.  57). 


A. -Base  wire. 
Q-Tip  wire. 
C,-  Broce  wire. 


D- Front  to  back  spoke. 
E"  Left. to  right  spoke . 
F  and  6  *-  Intermediate  spokes. 


Fn.  57.— Wire  frame  for  straight  side  crown. 

B.  Mea.surement.s. 

1.  Rounded  crown. 

a.  Base  wire  (that  which  rests  on  brim). 

b.  I'Yont  to  back  spokes. 

c.  Left  to  right  spokes. 

d.  Intermediate  spokes. 

e.  Hoop  or  brace  wires  taken  1  inch  apart. 

2.  Crown  having  straight,  side  crown. 

a.  Base  wire. 

b.  Tip  wire  (that  at  top  of  side  crown,  where  it  meets  tip), 

c.  Side  crown  spokes,  back,  front,  etc.  (8  in  number). 

d.  Tip  spokes,  back,  front,  etc. 

C.  Shajnng. 

1.  Shape  each  spoke  exactly  as  it  should  be  when  finished,  bending 

out  sharply  at  base  where  base  wire  is  to  rest;  keep  all  bends 
and  curves  in  a  straight  line  so  that  wire  will  touch  table  at  all 
])ointa  when  laid  down. 

2.  Fasten  ends  of  base  wire,  mark  eight  equidistant  points,  commencing 

at  center  of  lap,  and  shape  wire  to  fit  over  head-size  "wdres  on  brim. 

3.  Fasten  8})oke3  to  brace  >\'ire;  back,  front  and  intermediate,  place 

each  over  the  one  preceding. 

4.  Place  tip,  then  brace  or  hoop  wires  where  needed,  and  tie  with 

tie  wire;  place  on  outride  spokes. 

5.  Before  placing  tip  wire  on  spokes,  draw  spokes  together  at  the  cen- 

ter top  of  tip,  and  fasten  very  loosely  with  tie  wire  which  should 
be  removed  when  crown  is  finished. 

Lesson  X. 

I.  Covering  frame.    Necessary  material — ^sufficient  material  for  covering  frame. 

NoTE.—If  a  straw  hat  is  made,  this  lesson  may  combine  work  with  straw  and  fabric  ooverimes. 
One  of  the  frames  made  or  altered  in  class  may  be  used.  Before  covering  frame,  cover  an 
seam  edges  with  crinoline,  so  that  the  edges  will  not  show  through;  when  using  light-weight 
materials,  it  is  often  well  to  place  an  interlining  of  light-weight  outing  flannel  ovo'  the  frame 
before  placing  the  final  covering. 

A.  Brim  covered  with  fabric. 
1.  Upper  brim  first. 
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I,  Covering  framo — Continuod. 

B.  Brim  covered  with  fabric — Continuod. 

2.  Mark  Kne  in  center  b'a^^k  of  frame  for  seam  line  location. 

3.  Place  material  <m  frame;  if  material  has  pattern,  pile  cr  picas,  con- 

sider effect  of  liijht  on  this,  before  beginning  work. 

4.  Pin  material  over  frame  with  very  few  pins  at  first,  merely  to  keep 

it  from  8li])ping. 

5.  Be^n  at  first;  slash  just  inside  head  size  for  ab(iUt  2  inches  each 

side  of  center  front  and  pull  covering;  down  into  place;  working 
fullness  to  back,  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other;  snip 
edges  far  enough  to  fit  to  head  size;  but  no  farther,  else  they 
may  work  out  on  the  briri  in  fitting;  make  snips  slant  toward 
back. 

6.  Stretch  smoothly  and  secure  at  e<lge  of  brim  with  ))ins  at  right 

angles  to  brim,  and  on  under  side  of  frame;  slash  at  head  size,  and 
work  out  fullness  at  brim  on  both  sides  till  facing  lies  smoothly 
in  brim  (fig.'  58). 


•*•  Fia.  58.— Method  of  covering  frame  with  fabric. 

a.  To  remove  wrinkles,  pull  material  across  line  of  wrinkles, 

never  ^ntll  it. 

b.  Use  pins  only  where  necessary;  in  fitting  pull  hard  in  long 

lines  acrcss  hat,  wdth  the  threads  of  material. 

7.  When  back  is  reached,   cut  through  middle  of  seam  line,  and 

remove  all  su])erfluous  material  from  the  edge,  lea\'ing  J  inch 
for  a  turning. 

8.  Go  over  work  and  correct  any  poorly  fitted  places. 

9.  Fold  material  back  along  seam  line;  trim  to  a  good  J  inch.     Turn 

raw  ed;;es  under  and  slip  stitch,  using  \  inch  stitches,  commenc- 
ing at  the  head  size. 

10.  Trim  ed}.:e  i  inch  beyond  edge  of  biim. 

11.  If  difficulty  is  experienced  in  covering  irregular  brims,  milliner's 

glue  may  be  used  for  velvets,  but  for  satin  and  other  material 
small  invisible  stitches  will  have  to  be  used  to  tack  the  material 
to  place;  keep  line  of  tacking  equidistant;  use  hmg  stitch  on 
under  side  of  brim. 

12.  Turn  edge  to  lower  side,  trim  cli  se  and  even  with  the  ed^e,  and 

oven  ast  edge  to  frame. 
B.  Brim  covered  with  braid. 

1.  Hind  edge  ^dth  braid. 

2.  Begin  to  sew  braid,  a  short  distance  frc  m  back,  on  to])  of  brim. 

a.  Pull  braid  flat  and  fairly  tight  on  outside  edge  as  it  is  sewed, 
use  long  stitch  on  under  side  but  catch  straw  on  upper 
side  with  tiny  invisible  stitches. 
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I.  Covert n f!  f ram f — Cniitiniifd. 

B.  Brim  covered  with  braid — ContiDued. 

3.  Make  ^''^'''i*'  trannitiuii  frum  first  to  second  row,  pinning  to  plKe 
tfl  see  that  line  ia  even  and  chaiig't  not  a]i]>arent  (fig.  59). 


Fio.61 


-Method  ormukrnE 


wing  hrold  lolranir. 


4.  Continue  to  sew  braid,  lapping  to  keep  width  of  braid  even  until 

one  aide  is  covered. 

5.  For  underside  proceed  in  same  way  only  take  greater  paina  with 

stitching;  bring  ueedle  up  through  straw  ou  the  tcp;  slip  needle 
back  into  same  place  it  came  out;  pass  it  betiveou  the  frame  and 
the  straw  for  aliout  J  inch;  then  take  invisible  stitcb  through  the 
straw  on  the  lower  side. 

6.  Do  not  begiu  to  sew  braid  on  underside  of  brim  at  the  »aiiie  iwint 

it  was  b^un  on  the  top. 

I^ston  XI. 

I.  Ixi^er  ")rim  covered  with  fabric. 

A.  Place  material  over  lower  brim  and  fit,  beginning  at  ceii'.cr "front;  fitting 

first  one  side  to  center  back  and  then  the  other. 

B.  When  fitting  is  completed,  cut  around  inside  hea/iaizc  a:id  slash  enough 

to  allow  fabric  to  lie  smooth. 

C.  Cut  through  center  back  and  make  seam  as  on  top,  si  'itlle  to  one  side  uf 

the  other  to  a\  oid  thickness. 

D.  Trim  edge  evenly  J  inch  from  edge  o£  brim. 

E.  Paste  on  back  to  frame  if  neceesarj-. 

F.  Cut  liglit  weight  wire,  a  little  larger  than  the  ou^e'  edge  o(  brim,  and 

shape  it  to  fit  that  edge,  hip  and  lie. 

G.  Roll  fabric  o\'cr  the  wire  and  bring  wire  out  on  to  ei^geof  brini;pin  wire  to 

place  by  sticking  pins  through  back  of  wire 
n.  Sew  to  place;  to  do  this,  stitch  up  froni  un'ler  the  wire;  crease  niat^ul 
just  liack  of  wire  by  slidiii!,'  neeillc  jwint  alonif  it,  take  i  inch  stitch  in 
this  (TiHiHe,  catch  to  facing  from  upper  side  with  downward  atit^/h  and 
como  back  to  underside  very  cloBe  to  same  place.  I'roceed  aa  before 
all  the  way  round. 
II.  Covering  with  braid  (underside).     (.S'cf  I.uason  X.) 

Leuoi   XII. 

A.  Covering  tip  or  rounded 

1.  rlaee  and  pin  r 

material,  an  'or  brim. 

2.  j.'uM  wa-p  th-ends  tight  over  tip  and  pin  to  place,  either  just  below 

sdgn  of  tip,  or  at  base  of  crown;  beads  of  pins  away  from  tip  or  base. 


n  (vith  fabric. 

al  to  tip  after  studjing  pottern 
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I.  Covering  crown — Continued. 

A.  Covering  tip  or  rounded  crown  with,  fabrics — Continued. 

3.  Repeat  on  voof  threads. 

4.  Stretch  bias  part  between  until  all  or  as  much  as  possible  of  the 

fullness  is  removed.     If  fullness  is  left  arrange  this  in  many  small 
plaits  of  equal  size. 
5u  Sew  around  just  below  edge  of  tip  with  backstitch,  and  trim  material 
away  close  to  stitching  or  in  case  of  full  crown,  fold  material  back 
inside  of  crown;  trim  away  and  catch  to  inside  of  brim. 

B.  Covering  aide  crown. 

1.  Cut  bias  strip  for  side  crown  wider  than  height  of  side  crown. 

2.  Stretch  material  at  bottom  enough  to  make  top  fit  closely. 

3.  Pin  to  place;  trim;  turn  and  sew  seams  as  before.     The  seam  on  the 

side  crown,  should  run  on  the  bias  in  order  that  the  seam  may  be 
Blade  on  the  straight  thread  of  the  material. 

4.  Trim  edges  evenly,  allowing  ^  inch  extension  top  and  bottom. 

5.  Turn  in  the  top  edge  over  wire  as  described  in  finish  for  under  brim. 

Let  wire  raise  just  above  tip  line. 

6.  Findah  lower  edge  aa  described  above. 
C  To  sew  crown  to  brim. 

1.  Slip  stitch  crown  to  upper  brim  covering,  at  about  eight  points;  sew 
through  brim  to  underside,  and  come  up  cIokc  to  the  same  ]>lace 
needle  paased  through  before;  this  to  hold  crown  more  firmly. 
D.  Covering  crown  with  straw  or  braid. 

1.  Strips  running  lengthwise;  start  with  center  strip  and  work  ]K)th 

ways  to  avoid  crooked  lines;  lap  braid  on  one  side  and  slip  edge 
under  on  the  other  to  give  a  similar  appearance  on  both  sides. 

2.  Braid  sewed  around,  starting  at  the  base  near  the  back. 

a.  Pull  braid  up  on  cord  in  edi^e,  and  press  flat  ^\"here  buli,'es 

occur;  make  careful  transition  to  second  row. 

b.  Continue  to  tip  with  even  rows  and  finish  by  punching  hole 

in  center  of  tip  with  scissors;  pull  end  of  straw  through  on 
the  bias  and  fasten. 

3.  The  rows  may  run  circular  in  the  side  crown  and  st  rait,'hl  on  the  top; 

to  do  this,  cover  tip  first  and  let  crown  covering  come  up  so  as  to 
conceal  the  ends  of  the  tip  covering. 

Unit  2. — Trimming  Ha^ts — The  Care  and  Rkxovatiox  oi^  flATa. 

Lesson  I. 

I.  Discussion  of  trimmings. 

A.  Points  worth  remembering. 

1.  Good  feiithcre,  though  high  priced  are  econoniiral,  ])ecaiiPO  they 

can  be  used  on  many  hats.     A  ^ood  feather  ^\•iU  clean  satis- 
factorily and  will  stand  weathering. 

2.  Ribbon,  if  good,  is  an  economical  trimming. 

3.  Flowers  do  not  alwa\'S  have  to  be  used  in  the  form  in  wliich  thev 

are  bought;  bunches  may  he  broken  up  and  the  flowers  used  as 
personal  taste  dictates. 

4.  Cheap  ornamentfi  tarnish  and  come  apart  (|nickl\  ;  f'<v)<l  oiu's  will 

outlast  many  hat^. 

5.  Hand-made  trimmings  have  the  advantage  of  ]>eing  cheap,  diirahle, 

individual  and  may  often  serve  as  a  means  of  using  \ip  odds  and 
ends. 

II.  Planning  for  trimming. 
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Lesmm  V. 
I.  linings. 

A.  Cap  or  French  lining. 

1.  Cut  an  oval  for  the  top»  any  desiied  sue. 

2.  Cut  cord  the  length  of  the  circumference  of  the  oval,  and  over  thk 

ehir  a  bias  strip  of  material  the  length  of  the  head  sise  plus  1  inch 
for  seams. 

3.  Sew  to  tip  piece  with  seam  at  back;  slip-stitch  seam. 

4.  Pin  the  tip  piece  to  the  crown  in  place,  then  pin  to  place  at  the  bead 

sise,  turning  in  the  raw  edge. 

5.  Slip^titch  to  hat. 

B.  One-piece  lining. 

1.  Paste  square  piece  of  lining  material  to  inside  of  tip. 

2.  Cut  bias  strip  of  material  the  length  of  the  head  size  plus  1  inch  for 

lap,  by  the  depth  of  the  head  size  plus  3  inches. 

3.  Run  i^ch  hem  in  one  side  to  serve  as  a  casing. 

4.  Sew  to  hat  as  before  and  finish  seam  at  back  by  slip-stitching. 

5.  Run  taffeta  seam  binding  through  casing  and  draw  up  close  and 

finish  with  a  tiny  bow.    Tack  to  tip. 

C«   Lining  nmi^ftLy. 

1.  China  silk. 

2.  Light-weight  taffeta. 

3.  Maline  lor  tnmsparent  hats. 

Le8$(m  VI. 
L  Care  of  hats. 

A.  Reason  for — 

1.  Appearance. 

2.  Conservation. 

B.  Mending. 

1.  Tacking  loosened  trimmings,  ornaments,  or  repairing  rips. 

C.  Equipment. 

1.  Brushes — soft. 

2.  Velvet  for  cleaning  satin,  etc. 

3.  Hat  stands;  these  may  be  made  of  paper  or  blocks  of  wood  which 

have  been  padded. 

4.  Boxes  as  nearly  dust  proof  as  possible,  or  sheets  of  tissue  paper  or 

soft  cotton  materials  for  covering. 

D.  Care  between  seasons. 

1.  Protection  from  moths,  dust,  light,  etc. 
n.  Renovation.     (Hat  brought  from  home  for  this  purpose.) 
A.  Examination  of  hat  to  determine^ 

1.  Value  of  hat  and  trimmings  for  future  use. 

2.  Kind  of  treatment  necessary  for  hat  and  for  trimmings. 

a.  Cleaning. 

b.  Pressing. 

c.  Steaming. 

d.  Dyeing. 

e.  "V^ring. 

3.  Discussion  of  use  of  new  material  in  ccHubination  with  th«  old. 

4.  Call  to  mind  the  possibilities  of  the  piece  box  at  home  as  means 

of  further  conservation. 
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II.  Renovation — Ck>ntinued. 

B.  Methods  of  renovation. 

1.  Straw. 

a.  Wash  with  suds  of  good  white  soap  and  warm  water;  dry, 

first  filling  crown  with  soft  paper  to  retain  shape. 

b.  Press  brim. 

c.  Lemon  juice,  or  sulphur  and  water,  are  sometimes  applied 

where  a  hat  is  badly  in  need  of  bleaching. 
'    d.  When  a  hat  is  badly  faded  or  light  straws  are  badly  sun- 
burned, they  may  be  freshened  by  applying  one  or  two 
coats  of  colorite. 
e.  Black  Milan  hats  may  be  removed  from  out-of-date  frames, 
cleaned,  recolored,  replaced  as  a  new,  up-to-date  model. 

2.  Velvet. 

a.  Velvet,  in  which  the  pile  is  in  good  condition,  should  be 
steamed  by  laying  right  side  up  on  a  damp  cloth  and 
passing  the  cloth  over  the  surface  of  a  hot  iron. 

b.' Velvet  which  shows  signs  of  wear  may  be  made  to  look 
like  the  ''mirror''  velvet  by  passing  a  moderately  warm 
iron  over  its  surface.    Press  in  the  direction  of  the  pile. 

c.  Light  velvets  may  be  cleaned  in  gasoline.  Lay  in  gasoline, 
brush  with  a  soft  brush,  and  hang  up  dripping.  Do  not 
steam  the  same  day. 

3.  Ribbons,  silks,  satins,  etc. 

a.  These  maybe  cleaned  with  gasoline;  do  not  press  the  same 
day. 

4.  Flowers. 

a.  These  may  be  tinted  with  water  color  to  freshen  the  colors. 

b.  Leaves  may  be  dipped  in  very  hot  jMuraffine  to  restore  their 

gloss  and  ciispness. 

5.  Feathers. 

a.  These  may  be  washed  or  cleaned  in  gasoline,  or  with  dry 
corn  meal,  and  curled  by  pressing  between  the  back  of 
a  knife  blade  (or  regular  feather  curler)  and  the  thumb; 
but  if  the  feather  is  a  good  one  it  will  pay  to  have  a 
professional  cleaner  and  dyer  do  it.  Feathers  are 
cleaned  and  dyed  much  as  silk  or  wool  would  be. 

6.  I4ice. 

a.  Bits  of  good  lace  may  be  washed  and  pinned  out  fiat  to 
the  ironing  board  to  dry. 

7.  Felt. 

a.  Light  felts  may  be  cleaned  by  rubbing  with  various  dry 

cleaners,  such  as  oatmeal,  French  chalk,  etc.,  or  by 
sponging  with  gasoline.    They  may  be  pressed  to  shape. 

b.  It  is  usually  better  to  have  this  work  done  by  a  professional 

worker. 

Lesson  VII. 

I.  Ck)ntinue  renovation  of  hat  and  trimming  materials. 
II.  Retrim  and  reline  hat,  using  the  instructions  given  in  Lessons  IV  and  V  of  this 
unit. 


SUGGESTIONS  AND  OUTLINE  FOR  A  GROUP  OF  LESSONS  ON  CONSER- 
VATION OF  (NOTHING. 

Economic  ^ctore  have,  within  the  last  few  yean,  nouuie  great  changeB  in  the  sup- 
ply, quality,  and  price  of  textiles.  The  lessening  of  the  available  supply  of  many 
law  materials,  the  high  price  and  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion have  combined  to  bring  about  a  condition  where  intelligent  conservation  of 
clothing  is  urged  as  a  national  service.  While  conservation  has  been  stressed  all 
through  the  course  of  lessons  on  clothing  for  the  family,  it  is  realized  that  there  are 
groups  of  women  who  would  be  interested  in  a  short  group  of  lessons  devoted  to  con- 
servation alone.  For  these  women  the  following  group  of  lessons  is  suggested,  made 
up  from  special  units  chosen  from  different  sections  of  the  course.  The  small 
amount  of  additional  material  necessary  for  the  first  lesson  should  be  supplied  by 
the  teacher,  taking  care  that  it  is  reliable  and  up  to  date.  The  reference  under 
"Conservation"  in  the  bibliography  should  be  of  service  here. 
Lesson  I. — Lecture  and  discussion. 
I.  Reasons  for  conservation  of  clothing. 

II.  Present  conditions  as  to  supplies  of  raw  materials. 

1.  Wool. 

2.  Cotton. 

3.  Silk. 

4.  Linen. 

5.  Leather. 

III.  Ways  in  which  each  woman  can  conserve. 

1.  Care  of  garments  and  household  textiles. 

2.  Repair  of  garments  and  household  teztiks. 

3.  Renovation  of  materials. 

4.  Remodeling  garments. 

5.  Careful  and  intelligent  buying. 

6.  Doing  without  unnecessary  articles. 

7.  Substituting  a  more  plentiful  material  for  a  scarce  one. 

8.  Keeping  in  touch  with  the  clothing  situation  and  geveming  herself  accord- 

ing to  changing  conditions. 
Lesson  2. — Care  of  clothing;  repair  of  undergarments. 

(See  Section  I,  Unit  4,  Lesson  I.) 
Lesson  3. — Repair  of  outer  garments  and  linen. 

(See  Section  I,  Unit  4,  Lesson  II.) 
Lesson  4. — Renovation  of  waahable  materials. 

(See  Section  II,  Unit  4,  Lessons  I  and  II.) 
Lesson  5. — Renovation  of  silk  and  woolen  materials. 

(See  Section  III,  Unit  4,  Lesson  I.) 
Lesson  6. — Remodeling  of  simple  garments. 

(See  Section  III,  Unit  4,  Lesson  II.) 

Note.— Garments  may  be  pUumed  and  started  in  class  and  flntahed  at  home,  or  addittonal  lessons 
may  be  Inserted  here  if  the  students  desire  to  complete  the  garments  in  dass.  Helpful  material 
on  construction  will  be  found  throughout  the  course  and  should  be  selected  by  the  teacher  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  garments  which  are  being  remodeled.  Section  U,  Unit  3,  Section  m.  Unit  1, 
and  Section  IV,  Units  2  and  3  are  especially  adapted  to  problems  in  remaking  garments. 

Lesson  7. — Renovation  of  millinery  materials. 

(See  Section  V,  Unit  2,  Lesson  VI.) 
Lesson  8. — Retrimming  hats. 

(See  Section  V,  Unit  2.  Leeson  VII.) 
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8ngge8^kma  for  Remaking  Gannenla. 

Hany  of  the  following  suggestions  may  not  be  new  to  the  woman  who  has  been 
obliged  to  conserve  clothing  in  her  endeavor  to  meet  the  limitations  of  her  income. 
To  others  there  may  be  many  soggestions  which  will  be  helpful.  The  teacheis  should 
be  alert  to  see  the  pofldbilities  in  the  worn  garment  and  to  make  the  reclamation 
process  as  interesting  as  possible.    Encoiunge  local  charity  work. 

From  women's  garments:  May  be  made: 

Wool  skirt Child's  coat. 

Bloomen. 

Child's  dress. 

Skirt  for  young  girk. 

Small  chOd's  suit. 
Wash  skirt Russian  blouse. 

Child's  dress. 
SummerdresB Blouse. 

Petticoat. 

Aprons. 
Silk  dress Petticoat. 

Remodel   by   combining   with   different 

'    materials. 
Long  ooat Short  coat. 

Skirt. 

Child's  coat.* 
Suit Remodel  with  new  material. 

One-piece  dress. 

Dress  for  girls. 

Skirt  with  yoke  or  pockets. 

WooldiesB Remodel    by   combining   with    different 

materials. 

One-piece  drees,  sleeveless  waist,  to  use 
with  guimpe. 

Child's  dress. 
Waist Shorten  sleeves;  new  collars  or  cufb. 

Corset  cover. 

White  silk-protection  lining  for  sUk  or  wool 
dress. 
From  men's  gannents:  liay  be  made : 

Man's  shirts Woman's  sewing  apron. 

Woman's  ahirt  (for  small  woman). 

Child 's  rompers  or  dress . 

Child's  apron. 

Boy's  blouse. 

Man's  suit. Suit  for  boy. 

Man 's  coat Coat  for  girl  or  boy . 

Man's  trousers Suit  for  very  small  boy. 

From  nuscellaneous  articles:  May  be  made : 

Stockings Recut  for  smaller  people. 

Petticoats;  cut  along  seam,  join;  top  makes 
hem. 

Children's  undeigarments. 
Cotton   <H>    wool    undergarments       Children's  undeigarments. 

(adult). 
Old  table  linen Napkins,  doylies. 
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From  miBcellaneouB  articlee:  May  be  made: 

Old  muslin  or  cheesecloth Haadkerchieis . 

Tapestry,    felt,    carpet    or    up-  House  slippers, 
holstery  goods. 

Wool  samples  or  scraps Save  and  sell  for  reclamation. 

Outing  flannel  scraps Blankets  for  babies,  bootees,  etc. 

Gloves  (kid). I Bootees. 

Bath  towels Wash  cloths,  mats  or  mittens. 


APPENDIX, 


LESSON  PLAN. 

{See  Bibliography.) 

OSNSBAI.  SUOGBBTIONS  FOB  THE  TBACHBB. 

A  certain  amount  of  preparation  \b  neceasary  for  the  teacher  who  ib  to  present  a 
unit  to  a  class.  It  has  been  noted  elsewhere  that  the  teacher  is  responsible  for  the 
subject  matter  and  the  practical  application  as  well  as  for  the  best  methods  of  pre- 
sentation. In  determining  these,  she  will  need  a  good  general  knowledge  of  her 
class,  such  as  the  number  of  students,  their  age,  their  occupations  during  the  day, 
their  approximate  income,  their  purpose  for  choosing  the  course,  their  previous 
training-,  and  their  home  conditions. 

For  each  unit,  the  teacher  needs  a  knowledge  of  good  reference  material  and  how 
this  may  be  secured.  She  doubtless  has  some  good  books  on  her  subject  for  her  own 
use  and  the  use  of  the  class.  Much  valuable  material  is  contained  in  the  bulletins 
distributed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Extennion 
departments  of  State  agricultural  colleges.  I^ocal  libraries  can  often  furnish  books 
or  pamphlets,  or  if  this  help  is  not  available,  traveling  libraries  may  be  obtained  for 
a  short  period,  from  the  State  library  or  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  bibliography  given  in  the  appendix  should  be  of  service  to  the  teacher  in  selecting 
references  for  the  course. 

Illustrative  material  for  the  unit  may  be  obtained  from  various  places.  Models 
may  be  made  by  the  teacher  or  advertising  matter  and  samples  may  be  obtained  from 
manufacturers.  These  are  distributed  free  or,  in  some  cases,  sold  to  schools  at  special 
rates.  Local  merchants  or  others  will  often  gladly  contribute  or  lend  articles  for  illus- 
trative purposes,  and  in  some  cases  traveling  exhibits  may  be  obtained  froin  State 
departments.  Pictures,  clippings,  and  post  cards,  if  well  chosen,  are  of  value.  Wher- 
ever possible  visits  should  be  made  to  stores,  factories,  museums,  etc.,  which  will 
assist  in  bringing  out  points  in  the  work. 

Certain  details  of  preparation  are  also  a  part  of  the  teacher's  work.  Often  she  is 
responsible  for  advertising  the  course  and  arousing  interest  in  it.  She  readjusts  the 
unit  to  suit  local  conditions,  obtains  necessary  equipment  and  reference  and  illus- 
trative material.  She  blocks  out  the  lessons  according  to  the  time  allotted,  and 
makes  a  working  plan  for  eacb  lesson. 

A  lesson  plan  n^y  be  either  in  outline  form  or  worked  out  in  detail  as  seems  best. 
There  are,  however,  several  points  which  should  be  inclu()ed  in  every  lesson  plan^ 
the  aims  of  both  teacher  and*  students,  the  important  topics  to  be  considered,  a  few 
leading  questions  showing  the  methods  of  presentation,  and  the  necessary  assignments 
and  reference  material.  The  plan  here  outlined  is  given  merely  by  way  of  suggestion 
and  is  intended  to  show,  in  addition  to  the  points  mentioned  above,  how  the  subject 
matter  and  the  classroom  procedure  may  be  related. 
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LESSON  PLAN  FOR  LESSON  n,    UNIT  1,    SECTION  IT. 

I.  Topic:  Layette — ^Undeigarments.  * 

II.  Testcher's  Aim:  To  teach  prospective  mothers,  and  others  interested  in  the 
subject,  to  appreciate,  and  how  to  make,  sensible,  comfortable,  and  proper 
types  of  undergarments,  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the  new  baby,  considering 
economy  of  time  and  money  as  an  important  factor.  Also  to  increase  their 
ability  to  judge  and  care  for  textile  materials  in  common  use  for  this  purpose. 

III.  Aim  of  class. 

A.  If  the  class  is  one  of  prospective  mothers  the  aim  will  be  to  obtain 

knowledge  in  this  subject  which  they  can  use  in  preparing  and 
caring  for  a  layette. 

B.  If  the  class  is  composed  of  others  than  mothers,  their  aim  must  be 

learned  and  defined  here. 
rV.  Outline  of  subject  matter. 

A.  Flannel  undeigarments. 

1.  Abdominal  band. 

(a)  Use. 

(b)  Directions  lor  making, 

2.  Gertrudes  (both  flannel  and  cotton). 

(a)  Use. 

(b)  Directions  lor  making. 

(c)  Decoration. 

d.  Comparison  of  woolen  materials  furnished  by  class  for  their 
problems. 

4.  Ck>mpansoa  of  woolen  materials  with  substituvi,  .naterials. 

5.  Care  and  cleansing  of  woolen  garments. 

6.  Computation  of  cost  and  comparison  with  difierent  types  ol 

ready-made  garments. 

B.  Diapers. 

1.  Use. 

2.  Direction  for  making. 

3.  Cleansing. 

4.  Comparison  with  ready  made, 
y.  Illustrative  material  necessary  for  this  unit. 

A.  Samples  of  materials  suitable  for  layettes.    Widths  and  prices. 

B.  Ready-made  garments  and  models  of  the  type  of  garments  to  be  made 

in  the  course,  also  layette  accessories. 

C.  Pictures  of  layette  garments  and  accessories. 

D.  A  doll  of  the  infant  type  fully  dressed  or  if  possible  a  real  baby. 
VI.  Supplies. 

A.  See  list  of  equipment  in  Introduction,  pp.  9  and  10. 

B.  Silk  thread,  silk  floss,  patteins,  materials,  buttons,  tape,  safety  pins, 

(large  and  small  sises),  nitric  acid,  Babbitt's  lye,  good  white  soap, 
drying  frames  for  shirts  and  stockings. 

VII.  Division  of  time. 

A.  Lecture,  discussion,  demonstration,  practical  work. 

NoTB.~No  set  time  can  be  giveo  for  these,  as  the  lesBons  vary  greatly  in  amount  of  material  for 
each.  A  safe  rule  to  guide  one  Is  that  the  smallest  propartion  should  be  spent  on  lecture  and  the 
most  on  practical  work,  with  enough  discussion  and  demonstration  to  make  points  perfectly  clear 
to  the  students. 

Do  not  let  diaoussioa  drag  nor  demcostratloo  foil  to  teach  a  point. 

Aiiange  for  each  at  the  time  which  fits  best  the  needs  of  the  class. 

VIII.  Relation  of  subject  matter  to  classroom  procedure. 
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Subject  matter. 


DiacusrioD  and  demcnstration. 

I.  Use  of  layette— liesson  i— To  keep  body  of 
baby  at  nonnal  temperature  nzuter  all 
weather  oondltkMis. 
n.  Undenflothing  neoesaary  In  addition  to  that 
considered  in  last  lesson. 

A.  Abdominal  band. 

B.  Oertrudoi. 

1.  Flannel. 

2.  Cotton. 
G.  Diapers. 

in.  Cknnparisan  of  nnnents  and  materials. 

A.  Materials. 

1.  Belative  warmth,  weight,  soft- 

ness, shrinkage,  conductiy- 
Ity,  and  absorpdon. 

2.  BelativaduiabifLty  estimated. 

3.  Rdative  008t. 

B.  Garments. 

1.  Desien. 

2.  Comfort,  and  ease  of  adjust- 

ment. 

3.  Appearance  after  laundering. 

4.  Cost. 

C.  Test  samples  of  wool. 

1.  Nitrieadd  and  ammonia. 

2.  Babbitt's  lye  (««e  Woolman 

and  McQowan  "Textiles")- 

D.  Rubber  a  nonconductor  of  air. 

1.  Bad  for  diapers. 


rv.  Cleansing  of  garments. 

A.  Woolen  materials  (tee  Lcason  Z). 

B.  Diapers  («m  Lesson  11). 


V.  I  irectfons  for  making  band.  Width  6  to  8 
inches;  length  18  to  20  inches.  Roll  ready 
fxuse. 
VI.  DirBcUons  for  cutting  and  folding  diapers. 
Cut  18  by  86  inches.  Hem  two  raw  edges. 
Cut  cheese  cloth  protector  18  inches  square. 
VII.  Directions  for  making  Qertnidaa. 

A.  Cutting. 

B.  Marking. 

C.  Basting. 

D.  Seams. 

1.  Flannel  fell. 

2.  Hemmed  or  stitched  fell. 
(See  Baldt  "Clothing  for  women. ") 

E.  Edge  finishes. 

1.  Scalloping. 

2.  Single  turn  on  flannel. 

3.  Hems. 

4.  Disooorage  use  of  laee.    Not 

smooth  as  finish. 

F.  Shoulder  closings. 

1.  Tapes. 

2.  Buttons. 

3.  Safety  pins. 

vm.  Assignment  of  class  work.   Making  of  flaniiBl 
Gertrude. 
IX.  Determine  exact  stage  of  work  reached. 

X.  Assignment  of  homework.    Finishing  work 

of  problem.  * 
XI.  Need  for  inCant  outfits  in  dtv  nurseries,  hos- 
pitals, and  charitable  institutions. 


Classroom  procedure. 


Approach  to  lenon. 

woat  was  the  thought  brought  out  in  our  last  lesson 
ivgBidliig  the  use  of  the  layettef 

What  additional  garments  do  you  consider  the  baby 
should  wear  in  winter  to  meet  this  requirementT 

InsummerT 

Class  examine  sample  garments  and  note  advan- 
tagee  and  diaadvanta^BS  in  each  with  view  to 
adopting  good  ideas. 

Compare  ready-made  gMments  with  teacher'  mod- 
els and  materials  broof^t  in  for  dasaroom  work. 
Standards  for  compariaon  given  in  provlocBleeson. 


From  the  oomparisana  made  do  you  consider  it  more 
economical  in  the  long  ran  for  3ron  to  bay  or  make 
the  undergarments  for  your  layetteT 


Of  the  materials  which  jrou  have  examined  which 
*   would  you  reeommend  as  the  best  grade  of  woeien 
flannel  for  thia  use?    Which  cotton  flannel,  etc.T 

How  does  the  use  of  rubber  in  clothiiwaflBCt  the  part 
of  your  body  which  it  covers?  ^om  this  what 
oonchision  do  you  readi  regarding  the  use  of  rub- 
ber diapers  for  the  infant? 

Re^iew  care  of  woolen  materials  from  Lesson  I. 
How  will  yonJaundartlie  flannel  Gertrude?  Give 
reasons  for  changes  from  ordinary  laundry  pro> 
oednre.  What  special  care  is  neoesaary  in  cleans 
ins  diapers. 

Teacher  demonstrate  making  band:  cutting  on 
thread  and  rolltM.  Claas  prepare  band.  Why 
don't  we  hem  the  band? 

Teacher  demonstrate  making  diaper.  Class  cut, 
turn,  baste,  hem,  and  fold.  Review  hemming 
stitcn. 

Review  outtiBC,  marking,  basting,  and  use  of  m** 
diine  it  members  of  class  need  it. 


Demonstrate  method  of  making  flannel  fell. 

Review  hemmed  and  stitched  fell. 

Why  wouldn't  you  use  a  hemmed  fell  seam  on  a 

flannel  garment? 
Review  scalloping  and  briar  stitching. 


Would  von  advise  use  of  lace  as  a  neek  and  annh<de 
flniahr    Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

Which  of  the  closings  noaced  in  the  finished  gar- 
ments do  you  prefer?    Why? 

Give  concise  statements  of  the  information  gained 
from  the  daDunstratkn  and  discussion  of  the  mak- 
ing of  the  Gertrude. 

Class  work  under  supervision  of  teacher  until  within 
10  minnteit  of  time  for  dismissal . 

What  have  been  the  main  points  made  in  our  lesson 
to-nieht? 

What  have  we  left  to  do  at  home  betoro  the  next 
lesson? 

What  have  you  gotten  from  this  lesson  which  will  be 
of  future  value  to  you?  In  whut  ways  can  you  use 
the  knowledge? 


IX.  Reference  material  for  lesson: 

Delineator,  September,  1918,  page  33. 

Delineator,  July,  1917,  page  30. 

Modem  Prisdlla,  July,  1915,  page  34. 

Modem  Priscilla,  October,  1916,  page  51. 

Modem  Priscilla,  May,  1917,  pages  24  and  40. 

Modem  Priscilla,  February,  1918,  page  14. 

R.  Dennett,  "The  Healthy  Baby." 

F.  H.  MacCarthy,  "Hygiene  for  Mother  and  Child." 
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II. 


SCORE  CARDS  FOR  FINISHED  GARMENTS.' 


Possible 
score. 


Points 
deficient. 


Actual 
soore. 


Suitability  of  article  to  purpose 

Beauty  and  quality  of  the  design . . . 
Harmony  of  color  and  materials — 
Symmetry  and  accuracy  in  cutting . 

Perfection  of  stitches. 

Neatness  of  finish. 


25 
10 
15 
20 
15 
15 


._ 
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i  Adapted  from  Bulletin  XI,  No.  11,  p.  21,  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  BnltetJn  255,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  Experiment  Station. 


SCORE  CARD  FOR  DRESSMAKING   (UNTVERSITY  OP  NEBRASKA,  1917). 


1.  Design. 


Percent. 
25 


a.  Line. 

b.  Color. 

c.  Suitability  as  to  type  and  occasion. 

d.  Silhouette. 

e.  Originality  and  individuality. 

2.  Selection  of  material 15 

a.  Color. 

b.  Suitability  as  (use  and  age). 

c.  Trimming. 

d.  Durability. 

3.  Technique 25 

a.  Cutting. 

b.  Fitting 

c.  Workmanship. 

d.  Pressing. 

e.  Neatness. 

4.  Hygiene • 15 

a.  Cut  and  construction. 

b.  Material. 

c.  Cleaning  (Qualities. 

5.  Cost 10 

a.  Value  of  money  expended. 

b.  Standard  of  living. 

c.  Relationship  of  trimming  to  material. 

6.  Ethics 10 

a.  Modesty. 

b.  Influence. 

in. 

BmUOGRAPHY. 

The  bibliography  given  below  includes  a  comprehensive  list  of  references  for  t&e 
entire  course  on  '^  Clothing  for  the  Family. '*  References  are  given  under  headingSy 
arranged  alphabetically.  While  it  is  not  necessary  for  all  these  references  to  be  at 
hand,  the  teacher  should  see  that  at  least  one  or  two  standard  references  are  provided 
for  each  subject,  and  as  many  more  as  can  be  obtained.    Most  of  the  bulletins  from 
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Ae  varionfl  States  are  published  by  the  eztensioii  department  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tond  College  and  are  for  free  diatribution  within  the  State.  Where  no  State  bulletinB 
are  listed,  information  as  to  available  publications  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  State  Ck>llege  of  Agriculture.  Hie  U.  S.  Qovemment  bulletins  may  be  obtained 
from  the  department  issuing  them  at  Washington,  D.  0.  A  list  of  all  new  publica- 
tions may  be  had  on  request.  Teachers  should  encourage  students  to  obtain  such 
bulletins  as  meet  their  especial  needs,  to  use  them  freely  in  class  work,  and  to  keep 
them  as  a  permanent  reference  for  future  work. 

I.  PsiNCiFLsa  OF  Sewing,  Elementary  Dressmakd^g,  Equtpment,  Use  op  Pat- 
terns, AND  Sewing  Machines. 

A.   STATE   bulletins. 

1.  Arizona.    University.     College  of  agriculture.     Agricultural  extension    dept. 

Tucson.    A  handbook  in  sewing  for  girls.     1917.     22  p.     (Extension  service 
circular  IB.) 

2.  Colorado  agricultural  college.     Extension  service.     Fort  Collins.     Girls'  sewing 

club.     First  and  second  years.     1916.     2  pamphlets.     (Extension  bulletin. 
Ser.  1,  noe.  111.  and  112.)   Bulletin  111  reprinted  1917  as  Ser.  1,  no.  124. 

3.  Hampton,  Va.     Normal  and  agricultural  institute.     Sewing  for  rural  schools. 

1916.    15  p.    (Hampton  leaflets,    vol.  VII,  no.  7.) 

4.  Idaho.     University.     Extension  division.     Moscow.     Sewing  bulletin.     Idaho 

sewing  clubs.    1916.    16  p.    (Extension  bulletin  no.  17.) 

5.  Illinois.    University.    College  of  agriculture,  Urbaoa.    Suggestions  for  garment 

making.    1917.    61  p.    (Extension  circular  no.  14.) 

6.  Iowa  state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,    Ames.    Garment  making 

club.    Part  I— Preparatory  work,  2d  ed.   1915.  30  p.   (Junior  circular  no.  26,) 

Gannent  making  club — ^Part  II.    1915.    32  p.    (Junior  circular  no.  35.) 

Gannent  making  club — ^Part  III.    Dressmaking.    1916.    16  p.    (Junior 

circular  no.  39.) 

Courses  of  work  for  1911.    Iowa  boys  and  girls  club.    Domestic  science. 


Cookiiig  .  .  .  Sewing  .  .  .    1911.    40  p.    (Circular  14.) 

Courses  of  work.    Iowa  boys  and  girls  club.    Domestic  science.    Cooking 


.  .  .  Sewing  .  .  .  1912.    28  p.    (Circular  15.) 

Courses  of  work.    Iowa  boys  and  girls  club.    Course  V.  Sewing.    1912. 


11  p.    (Circular  22.) 

7.  Kicnsas  state  agricultural  college.     Division  of  college  extension,  Manhattan. 

The  sewing  clubs.    Instructions  for  members  and  leaders.    1916.    34  p.    (Ex- 
tension bulletin  no.  8.) 

8.  Kentucky.   University.    Lexington.    Demonstration  of  practical  sewing.   (Circu- 

lar 47.) 

9.  Michigan  agricultural  college.    Extension  division.    East  Lansing.    Fact  about 

clothing.    May,  1914.    6  mimeographed  sheets. 

10.  Minnesota.    Dept.  of  education.    St.  Paul.     Industrial  courses  for  consolidated 

schools.    (Bulletin  42.) 

11.  Missouri.    University.    College  of  agriculture.    Agricultural  extension  service. 

Columbia.    Principles  of  sewing.    1917.    28  p.    (Circular  41.) 

12.  Nebraska.    University.    College  of  agriculture.    Extension  service.    Lincoln. 

Alt^ation  of  patterns.    [1917 .  ]    2  p .    (Textiles  circular  no.  7 . )   Mimeographed . 

Girls  sewing  club.    Course  I.  Lessons  1-12.     1916.    8  pamphlets. 

Sewing  equipment.    [1917.]    2  p.    (Textiles  circular  no.    6.)    Mimeo- 
graphed. 
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13.  Nevada.    College  of  agriculture.    Reno.    Clothing;  elementary  leasone  in  sew- 

ing the  principles  of  color  in  dress,  and  home  dressmaking.    1916.    (Agricul- 
tural extension  state  service  bulletin  6.) 
Elementary  sewing.    1917.    4  p.    (Agricultural  leaflet  5.) 

14.  New  Mexico.    University.    College  of  agriculture.    Albuquerque.    Girls' sewing 

club  lessons  and  instructions  for  1917.    1916.    18  p.    (Extension  circular 
no.  16.) 

15.  New  York  state  college  of  agriculture,  Ithaca.    Hand  sewing  by  Julia  Gleason. 

Cornell  ntral  school  leaflet,    vol.  XI,  no.  1,  Sept.  1917.    p.  215-152. 

16.  Ohio   state    university.    Agricultural    college    extension    service.    Columbus. 

Clothing  club — Introduction  and  Lesson  1.    1917/18.    8  p.    (Extension  circular 
vol.  Ill,  no.  43.) 

Clothing    club.    Lessons    11    and   12.    School   dress.    1917/18.    8    p. 

(Extension  circular,  vol.  Ill,  no.  48.) 

Sewing.    1916/17.    15    p.    (A^cultural    collie    extension    bulletin. 


vol.  XII,  no.  9.) 

17.  Oklahoma  agricultural  and  mechanical  college.    Extension  division.    Stillwater. 

Sewing  bulletin  for  club  members.     1918.    7  p.    (Circular  no.  69.) 

18.  Oregon     agricultural     college.    Extension     service.    Corvallis.    Sewing     club 

lessons.    1916.     13  pamphlets.    (Extension  bulletin  168-180.) 

Stitches,  seams  and  sewing  processes.    1917.     16  p.    (Extension  bulletin 

197.) 

19.  Pennsylvania  state  college.    Dept.   of  agricultural  extension.    State   collie. 

Dressmaking  at  home.    1917.    24  p.    (Extension  circular  no.  70.) 

20.  Purdue  university.    Dept.  of  agricultural  extension.    Lafayette,  Ind.    Helps 

for  club  members — Girls'  sewing  club.    1913.    15  p.    (Extension  bulletin 
no.  23.) 

Helps  for  club  members — Sewing  clubs  (advanced  work).    1916. 

8  p.    (Extension  bulletin  no.  37.) 

21.  Wisconsin.    University.    College  of  agriculture.    Extension  service.    Madison. 

Sewing  for  girls.     1916.    36  p.    (Circular  65.) 

22.  Wyoming.    University.    Collie  of  agriculture.    Division  of  extension.    Laca- 

mie.    Instruction  in  sewing.    October  1915.    16  p.    (Boys'  and  girls'  club 
work.    vol.  II,  no.  1.) 

B.    BOOKS. 

1.  American  dressmaking,  step  by  step.    Pictorial  review  company,  New  York. 

2.  Baldt,  Laura  Irene.    Clothing  for  women.    1916.    454  p. 

3.  Dressmaker.    Biitterick  publishing  company,  New  York.    1911.    130  p. 

4.  Elrich,  Olive  and  Hune,  Hazel.    Sewing  efficiency.    1914.    70  p. 

5.  Fales,  Jane.    Dressmaking.    1917.    508  p. 

6.  Hasluck,  Paul  N.    Sewing  machines;  their  construction,  adjustment  and  repair. 

7.  Kinne,  Helen  ond  Cooley,  Anna  M.    Shelter  and  clothing.    1913.    377  p. 

8.  Sill,  Kuth  P.    Outline  of  a  course  in  elementary  clothing  and  handwork.    1913. 

15  p.     (Columbia  university.    Teachers  college  bulletin.    5th  ser.  no.  7.    Tech- 
nical education  btilletin  no .  21 . )    ' '  References  " :  p .  15. 

9.  Woolman,  Mn,  Mary  Schenck.    A  sewing  course.    1908.    136  p. 

II.    BiBUOORAPHIES. 
A.    BULLETINS. 

1.  Columbia  university.  Teachers  college.  Speyer  school.  New  Y<Mrk.  Ten- 
tative course  of  study  in  household  arts  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  1914/15. 
31  p.  (Teachers  college  bulletin.  6th  ser.  no.  16.  Technical  education  bul- 
letin no.  29.)    *' Household  arts  bibliography":  p.  27-31. 

School  of   household  arts.    Annotated  list  of  books  relating  to 

household  arts.    Bev.  ed.    (Teachers  college  bulletin.    Technical  education 
bulletin  no.  85.) 
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S.  lowB  fttate  coDege  of  agricultuie  and  mechanic  arts.  Agricultural  extension  dept. 
Ames.  Valuable  books  and  bulletins  on  home  economics.  1917/18.  8  p. 
(Home  economics  circular  no.  6. ) 

3.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 

education  available  for  free  distribution.    September  1912.    37  p.    (Bulletin 
1912,  no.  25.) 

4.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    List  of  references  on  education  for  the  home.    In 

Education  for  the  home,  by  Benjamin  K.  Andrews.    Pt.  IV.    1915.    p.  5-41. 
(Bulletin  1914,  no.  39.) 

5.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.    Division  of  publications.    Monthly  list  of  publications. 

B.  BOOKS. 

1.  Baldt,  Laura  Irene.    Clothing  for  women.     1916. 

2.  Gooley,  Anna  M.     Domestic  art  in  woman's  education.     1911.    274  p. 

3.  Fales,  Jane.    Dressmaking.     1917.    508  p. 

III.  Boy's  Smrs. 

1.  American  dressmaking.    Pictorial  review  company,  New  York. 

2.  Dressmaker.    Butterick  publishing  company,  New  York.    1911.    130  p. 

IV.  Budgets. 

A.    BX7LLBTIN8. 

1.  Devine,  Edward  T.    Economic  function  of  woman.    1910.    16  p.    ((Columbia 

university.    Teachers  college  bulletin.    2d  ser.,  no.  3.    Technical  education 
ser.  A,  no.  1.) 

2.  TJ.  S.  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.    Monthly  review.    Recent  numbers  contain 

valuable  articles  on  budgets. 

B.   MAGAZINE  ARTICLES. 

1.  Wharton,  Elna  H. 

Adjusting  the  income  to  the  outlay.    Delineator,  91:32,  July  1917. 

Aping  one's  neighbors.    Delineator,  91 :  23,  August  1917. 

Burning  question  of  fuel.    Delineator,  91 :  22,  Nov.  1917. 

Conservation  of  food.    Delineator,  91:23,  Sept.  1917. 

Elimination  of  waste.    Delineator,  91:24,  Sept.  1917. 

Getting  on  in  life.    Delineator,  92:30,  February  1918. 

How  to  make  a  budget.     Delineator,  91:23,  July  1917. 

Picturesque  market  basket  has  become  a  sober  responsibility.     Delineator, 

91:30,  October  1917. 
Putting  muscle  and  brain  into  home  making.     Delineator,  91 :  39,  December 

1917. 
What  is  thrift?    Delineator,  90: 24,  June  1917. 

C.  BOOKS. 

1.  Andrews,   Benjamin  R.    A  survey  of  your  household  finances.    1914.     16  p. 

(Columbia  university.    Teachers  college  bulletin.    6th  set.,  no.  7.    Technical 
education  bulletin  no.  26.) 

2.  Baldt,  Laura  Irene.    Clothing  for  women.    1916. 

3.  Kinne,  Helen  and  Cooley,  Anna  M.    Foods  and  household  management.     1914. 

401  p. 

4.  Shelter  and  clothing.    1913.    377  p. 

5.  Richards,  Ellen  Henrietta.    Cost  of  living  as  modified  by  sanitary  science.     1905< 
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6.  Streighto£f,  Frank  Hatch.    The  standard  of  living  among  the  industrial  people  of 

America.    1911.    196  p. 

7.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  labor.    Annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  labor.    18th,  1903. 

Cost  of  living. 

8.  Woolman,  Mrs,  Mary  Schenck  aru/ McGowan ,  Ellen  Beers.    Textiles.    1913.  428  p. 

V.  Care  and  CLEANsma  op  CLormNO. 

A.    BULLETINS. 

1.  Alabama  pol3rtechnic  institute.    Extension  service.    AuDum.    Dry  cleaning  at 

home.    1917.    4  p.    (Home  and  farm  conveniences  no.   5.)    Mimeographed 
pamphlet. 

2.  Denton,  Tex.    College  of  industrial  arts.    Dept.  of  extension.-   How  to  use,  care 

for  and  buy  the  family  wardrobe. 

3.  Iowa  state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.    Ames.    Textiles — their 

care  and  use.    Rev.    1917/18.    23  p.    (Home  economics  bulletin  no.  4.) 

4.  Nebraska.    University.     Lincoln.    Care  of  clothing  and  cleaning.     (Extension 

home  economics  ser.  3,  Circular  3.) 

5.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.    Carpet  beetle  or  Buffalo  moth.    1914.    4  p.    (Fanneis 

bulletin  no.  626.) 

True  clothes  moths.    1915.    8  p.    (Farmers  bulletin  no.  669.) 

Removing  stains  from  clothing'  and  other  textiles.    1917.    35  p.    (Fann- 
ers bulletin  no.  861.) 

B.    BOOKS. 

1.  Balderston,  Lydia  R.    Laundering.    1914.    214  p. 

2.  Bryannt,  William  T.    Practical  dry  cleaner,  scourer  and  garment  dyer.    1911. 

351  p. 

3.  Kinne,  Helen  and  Cooley,  Anna  M.    Shelter  and  clothing.    1913.    377  p. 

4.  Osman,  Eaton  Goodell.    Cleaning  and  renovating  at  home.    1910.    193  p. 

5.  Woolman,  Mrs.  lAsLry  S.  and  McCrowan,  Ellen  Beers.    Textiles.    1913.    428  p. 

VI.  Color. 

A.    BULLETINS. 

1.  Iowa  state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.    Ames.    Textiles — ^their 

care  and  use.    Rev.    1917/18.    23  p.     (Home  economics  bulletin  no.  4.) 

2.  Nebraska.    University.    College    of    agriculture.    Extension    service.    Lincoln. 

Color  combination   in   clothing.    [1917]    2   p.    (Home   economics   extension 
work.    Textilesdrcular  no.  8.)    Mimeographed. 

B.    BOOKS. 

1.  Baldt,  Laura  Irene.    Clothing  for  women.     1916.    454  p. 

2.  BeU,  CUve.    Art.    1914.    292  p. 

3.  Dow,  Arthur  Wesley.    Composition;  a  series  of  exercises  in  art  structure.    1913. 

l^p. 

4.  Munsell,  Albert  Henry.    A  color  notation.    1905.    89  p. 

5.  Prang,  Louis.    Color  instruction.    1893.    187  p. 

VII.  Conservation  of  Textiles  and  Economy  or  Purchajsb. 

A.  bulletins. 

1.  Iowa  state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  Extension  dept.  Ames* 
Household  conservation.  Part  II.  Textiles.  3d  ed.  1917.  4  p.  (Emer- 
gency leaflet  no.  5.) 
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2.  UiiiBeaotR.    UnirefBity.    Agricnltimd  exteiiai<m  division.   MHiPopolM.    Cloth- 

ing conBervation  lor  home  and  community  service.    1018.    [4]  p.    (Special 
bulletin  no.  25.) 

3.  Nebraska.    Univenity.    Linooln.    Gonaenraticm  of  clothing.    [1917]   4  p.    (Home 

economics  extension  work.    Textiles  circular  no.  5.)    Mimeographed. 

The  planning  of  an  economic  wardrobe.    1917.    4  p.    (Textiles  dreular 

no.  9.)    Mimeographed. 

Economy  in  buying.    1917.    2  p.    (Emeigency  bulletin  no.  11.)    Mime- 


ographed. 

Economy  in  shoes.    1917.    1  p.     (Emeigaicy  bulletin  no.  12  )     Mime- 


ographed. 

How  can  I  make  my  clothes  last  longer?    1917.    4  p.    (Emergency  bul- 


letin no.  22 . )    Mimeographed . 

4.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Home  economics  teaching  under  present  conditions. 

[1917.]    11  p.    (Home  economics  ciKukr  no.  1,  Sept.  6,  1917.) 

5.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.    States  relaticm  service.    Oiice  of  extension  work, 

North  and  West.    Conservation  of  clothing,  suggestions  for  committee  work  .  .  . 
1917.    9  mimeographed  sheets.    (W.  S.  III~12.) 

6.  Woolman,  Mrs.  Mary  S.    Hints  on  clothing.    1911.    7  p.    (Cohnnbia  univeiBity. 

Teachers  college  bulletin.    2d  ser.,  no.  13.    Technical  education  ser.  A,  no.  4.) 

B.   MAGAZINE  ARTICLES. 

1.  Moisture  the  enemy  of  clothes  conquered.    Modem-  Priscilla^  February  1918. 

2.  Patriotic  women  look  to  your  clothes.    Modem  Priscilla,  November  1917. 

0.  The  clothing  situation.    Journal  of  Home  Economics.    September  1918. 

4.  The  following  magazines  usually  print  good  articles  each  month:  Delineator; 

Good  housekeeping;  Harper's  bazaar;  Ladies  home  journal;  McCall's  magazine; 

Vogue,  etc, 

VIII.  Dbcoration. 

A.    BULLXTIKB. 

Most  of  the  state  bulletins  in  the  first  list  deal  with  some  phases  of  this  subject. 

B.    BOOKS. 

1 .  Bald t,  Laura  Irene.    Clothing  for  women.     1916.    454  p. 

2.  Day,  Lewis  F.,  and  Buckle,  Mary.    Art  in  needlework.     1900.    262  p. 

3.  Embroideries  and  their  stitches.    Butterick  publishing  co.,  1905.     112  p. 

4.  Encyclopedia  of  needlework.    Dollfust,  Mieg  &  cie. 

5.  Fales,  Jane.    Dressmaking.    1917.    508  p. 

6.  Groldenberg,  Samuel  L.     Lace,  its  origin  and  history.    1904.    77  p. 

7.  Sharp,  Blary.    Point  and  pillow  lace.    1905.    202  p. 

IX.  Dtbing. 

A.    BOOKS. 

1.  Owen,  Frank  Allen.    The  dyeing  and  cleaning  of  textile  fabrics.    1909.    253  p. 

2.  Pellew,  Charks  E.    Dyes  and  dyeing.    1918.    274  p. 

3.  Woolman,  Mn,  Mary  S.  and  McGowan,  EUen  Beers.    Textike.    1913.    428  p. 

X.  Dbcss  Form,  Dbsiqnino  and  Deaphno. 

A.  bulletins. 

1.  Denton,  Tex.    College  of  industrial  arts.    Suggested  clothing  for  the  high  school 

rM- 

2.  Iowa  state  coU^e  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.    Agricultural  ext^ision 

dept.    AJnes.    Planning  the  costume.    1917.    20  p.     (Home  econ<MnicB  bul- 
letin no.  9.) 
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3.  MiflBouri.    XJniveanity.    Ooll^fe  of  agriculture.    Agricultoml  eztenfliaii  service. 

Columbia.    Principles  of  sewing.    1917.    28  p.    (Circular  41.) 

4.  Nebraska.    University.    Coll^:e   of   agriculture.    Extension   service.     lincobi 

Suggestions  for  designing  clothes.  [1917]  2  p.  (TextUes  circular  4.)  Mime- 
ographed. 

5.  Ohio  state  imiversity.    Agricultural  college.    Columbus.    Textiles  and  dress. 

1915.    15  p.    (Extension  bulletin,  vol.  X,  no.  5.) 

6.  Washington   state   college.    Pullman.    Home   made   dresB   form.    1917.    2   p. 

(Home  economics  extension  circular  no.  11.) 

7.  Winthrop  normal  and  industrial  college,  South  Carolina.    Textiles  and  clothing. 

(Home  demonstration  course  for  women  of  South  Carolina.    Lesson  12.) 

B.    BOOKS. 

1.  Baldty  Laura  Irene.    Clothing  for  women.    1916.    454  p. 

2.  Fides,  Jane.    Dressmaking.    1917.    508  p. 

3.  Hughes,  Talbot.    Dress  design.    1913.    (Artistic  crafts  ser.  of  technical  hand- 

books.) 

4.  Kinne,  Helen  and  Cooley,  Anna  M.    Shelter  and  clothing.    1913.    377  p. 

5.  Trephagen,  Costume  design. 

XI.  Illustrative  Matebial. 

A.   BULLETINS. 

1.  Columbia  imiversity.    Teachers  college.    School   of  practical  arts.    Dept.  of 

household  arts.  New  York.  Address  list  for  equipment  and  supplies  for  in- 
struction in  household  arts.  [1913]  14  p.  Teachers  college  bulletin.  5th  ser. 
no.  6.  (Technical  education  bulletin  no.  20.)  Rev.  ed.  of  Technical  education 
bulletin  no.  12. 

2.  Columbia  university.    Teachers  college.    Speyer  school.    New  York.    Tentative 

course  of  study  in  household  arts  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  1914/15.  31  p. 
(Teachers  college  bulletin.  6th  ser.,  no.  16.  Technical  education  bulletin 
no.  29.) 

B.   BOOKS. 

1.  Baldt,  Laura  Irene.    Clothing  for  women.    1916.    454  p. 

XII.  Laundering. 

A.   BULLETINS. 

1.  Cornell  university,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  laundry.  In  ComeU  reading-couraes. 
Lesson  for  the  farm  home.  vol.  I,  no.  11.  Farm  home  series  no.  3.  March  1, 
1912.    p.  110-52. 

B.  BOOKS. 

1.  Balderston,  Lydia  R.    Laundering.    1914.    214  p. 

2.  Marsh,  E.  L.    Laundry  work  in  theory  and  practice.    1914.    205  p. 

3.  Rankin,  Margaret  C.    The  art  of  laimdry  work. 

4.  The  science  of  laundry  work. 

5.  Vail,  Mary  B.    Approved  methods  of  home  laundering.    1906.    68  p. 

6.  Woolman,  Mr$.  Mary  8.  and  McGowan,  Ellen  Beers.    Textiles.    1913.    428  p. 

XIII.  Social  and  Economic  Phases. 

A.   BULLETINS. 

1.  Iowa  state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.    Ames.    Textiles — ^their 

care  and  use.    Rev.  1917/18.    23  p.    (Home  economics  bulletin  no.  4.) 

2.  Nebraska.    University.    College    of   agriculture.    Extension    service.    Lincoln. 

Women's    club  outlines.    [Clothing  and  textiles.]    [1916]    6  p.    (Eztenaiaii 
home  economics  series  2.    Circular  no.  5.) 
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3.  U.  8.  Bureau  of  labor.    Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in 

the  United  States.    1910-13.    19  v. 

4.  Of  value  in  this  work  would  be  the  publications  and  reports  of  the  National  Con- 

sumers League,  address  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  105  E.  22d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

XIV.  Latettb  and  Ohildrkn'8  GiiOTmNO. 

A.   BULLETINS. 

1.  Iowa  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.    Agricultural  extension  dept. 

Ames.    Physical  efficiency.    1917/18.    8  p.    (Short  course  class  notes,    no.  13.) 
"Clothing":  p.  5-7. 

2.  Minnesota.    University.    Agricultural  extension  dept.    Minneapolis.    Minnesota 

boys'  and  girls'  clubs.    Sewing  project.    1918.    8  p.    (Special  bulletin  no.  18.) 

3.  Pennsylvania  state   college.     Dept.    of  agricultural   extension.    State   College. 

Children's  clothing.    1916.    (Extension  circular  48.) 

B.   MAOA2INK  ABTICLES. 

1.  Clothes  for  the  new  baby.    Modem  Priscilla.    May  1917. 

2.  Complete  wardrobe  for  the  baby.    Modem  Priscilla.    July  1915. 

3.  Hot  weather  clothing  for  the  baby.    Delineator.    Sept.  1918. 

4.  Mother  problems.    Modem  Priscilla.    May  1917. 

5.  New  baby.    Modem  Priscilla.    July  1915. 

6.  Refugee  garments.    Modem  Priscilla.    May  1917. 

7.  Delineator,  Sept.  1917. 

C.   BOOKS. 

l:  Dennett,  Roger  Herbert.    The  healthy  baby.    1912.    235  p. 

2.  MacCarthy,  Francis  Hamilton.    Hygiene  for  mother  and  child.     1910.    295  p. 

3.  Sayne,  M.  B.    Simple  garments  for  children.    48  p. 

XV.    MiLLINBBY. 
A.    BULLETINS. 

1.  Iowa  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  Schools  section.  Extension 
dept.  Ames.  Courses  of  work.  Iowa  boys' and  girls' club.  Domestic  science. 
Sewing.    1912.    17  p.    (Circular  24.) 

B.    MAGAZINE    ARTICLES. 

1.  McCalls'  prior  to  1918  gave  home  millinery  lessons. 

C.    BOOKS. 

1.  Bottomley,  Julia.     Practical  millinery  lessons.     1914.    125  p. 

2.  Department   store    merchandise    manuals.    The    millinery    department.     1918. 

Vol.  8. 

3.  Kinne,  Helen  and  Cooley,  Anna  M.    Shelter  and  clothing.     1913.    377  p. 

4.  Laughlin,  Clara  E.    The  complete  dressmaker.     1907.    342  p. 

5.  Reeve,  Amy  J.    Practical  home  millinery.    1912.    96  p. 

6.  Tobey,  Evelyn  C.    Hand  made  flowers.    1914.    19  p. 

• 

XVI.  Methods,  Courses  of  Study,  etc. 

A.   BULLETINS. 

1.  American   home  economics  association.    Syllabus  of  home  economics.    1913. 

69  p.    (Publication  no.    1.)    (Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Norton,  2814  Adams  Mill 
Road,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

2.  Massachusetts.    Board  of  education.    Boston.    Household  arts.    Teachers  manual 

and  course  of  study  for  grades  7-10.    1916.    154  p.    (Bulletin  1916,  no.  29. 
Whole  no.  78.) 

92097°— 19 8 
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8.  National  education  aaaociation.    Dept.  of  vocational  education  and  practical  arte. 
Committee    on    vocational    education    and  vocational  g;uidance.    Vocational 
secondary  education.    1916.    163  p.    (U.  8.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin 
1916,  no.  21.) 

4.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Principles  and  policies  in  home  economics  education. 

1918.    23  p.     (Home  economics  circular,  no.  4.    April  1918.) 

5.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.    States  relation  service.    First  year  course  in  home 

economics  for  southern  schools.     1917.    56  p.    (Bulletin  no.  540.) 

B.   BOOKS. 

1.  Baldt,  Laura  Irene.    Clothing  for  women.    1916.    454  p. 

2.  Cooley,  Anna  M.     Domestic  art  in  women's  education.     1911.    274  p. 

3.  Earhart,  Lida  Belle.    Types  of  teaching.     1915.    277  p. 

4.  Horn,  H.  M.    The  art  of  questioning. 

5. 'Nora  worthy,  Naomi  ark/ Strayer,  George  Drayton.    How  to  teach.    1917.    297  p. 

XVII.  Remodeling. 

A.    BULLETINS. 

1.  Colorado  agricultiual  college.    Extension  service.    Fort  Collins.    Girls*  sewing 

club.     (Third  year)  1918.    34  p.    (Extension  bulletin,  ser.  1,  no.  132.) 

2.  Michigan  agricultural  college.   East  Lansing.    Facts  about  clothing.    May  8, 1914. 

3.  Talbot,  Mrs.  Anna  Hedge.    Thrift  clothing.    1918.    30  p. 

4.  Wisconsin.    University.     College    of    agriculture.    Madison.    New  clothes  at 

small  cost.    1917.    8  p.    (Circular  91.) 

5.  IT.  S.Bureau  of  education.    Home  economics  teaching  imder  present  conditions. 

[1917]    11  p.    /Home  economics  circular  no.  1.    Sept.  5,  1917.) 

6.  Worcester  County,  Mass.    Farm  bureau.    Suggestions  for  remodeling  garments. 

XVIII.  Textiles. 

A.    BULLETINS. 

1.  Columbia   university.    Teachers  college.     New  York.    The   determinatlQn  of 

cotton  and  linen.    1911.    (Teachers  college  bulletin.    Technical  education 
bulletin  no.  7.) 

2.  Cornell  university.     Ithaca,  N.  Y.    Hints  on  choosing  textiles.    Cornell  reading- 

courses.    Lesson  for  the  farm.    vol.  II,  no.  45.    Household  textile  ser.  no.  1. 
Aug.],  1913.    p.  209-18. 

3.  Illinois.    University.    Agricultural  extension.    Urbana.    Some  points  in  choos- 

ing textiles.    1910.    18  p.    (University  of  Illinois  bulletin,    vol.  VIII,  no.  15. 
Dept.  of  household  science.) 

4.  Iowa  state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.    Ames.    Textiles — their  care 

and  use.    Rev.  1917/18.    23  p.    (Home  economics  bulletin  no.  4.) 

5.  Minnesota.    University.    Agricultural  extension  division.    Minneapolis.    Tex- 

tiles, what  every  homemaker  should  know.    1917.    20  p.    (Special  bulletin 
no.  15.) 

6.  Nebraska.    University.    College  of  agriculture.    Extension  service.    Lincoln. 

Chemical  testing.    (Extension  home  economics  ser.  3,  Circular  2.) 

Comparison   of   textile    fibers.    (Extension    home    economics  ser,  3, 

Circular  4.) 

7.  Ohio  state   university.    Agricultural  college.    Columbus.    Extension  service. 

Clothing  club.    Lessons  4-9.    1917/18.    3  pamphlets.    (Extension  circular  vol. 
Ill,  nos.  45,  46,  47.)    Contain  articles  on  cotton. 
Textiles  and  drees.    1915.    15  p.    (Extension  bulletin,  Vol.  X,  no.  5.) 
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8.  Oregon  agricultiiral  college.    ExteiiBion  service.    Corvallifl.    Cotton.    (Exten- 

sion bulletin  no.  179.    p.  3-^.) 

Linen.    (Extension  bulletin  no.  176.    p.  3-4.) 
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FOREWORD. 

Recent  developments  in  the  field  of  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
practical  certainty  of  the  continued  increase  in  our  foreign  trade 
after  the  war,  emphasize  the  need  of  special  training  in  order  that 
American  merchants  may  successfully  compete  with  foreign  mer- 
chants in  expanding  foreign  trade. 

To  provide  this  technical  education  is  the  purpose,  in  its  larger 
aspect,  of  the  cooperative  plans  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. This  educational  movement,  initiated  by  this  bulletin  on 
Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping,  promises  to  be  far-reaching  in  its 
effect. 

The  Federal  Board  represents  directly  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  education.  Therefore,  this  bulletin  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teachers  rather. than  of  the  producers 
by  assembling,  systematizing,  and  organizing  literature  of  foreign 
trade  with  reference  to  the  best  methods  for  instruction  on  the  tech- 
liique  and  character  of  our  foreign  commerce  from  the  point  of  view 
of  foreign  trade  vocations. 

The  courses  outlined  in  this  bulletin  are  available  for  use  not  only 
in  evening,  part-time,  and  all-day  classes  under  the  direction  of  the 
Federal  Board,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  commercial  high  schools  and 
colleges  and  other  institutions  will  freely  avail  themselves  of  any 
of  this  material  which  may  be  of  use  to  them  in  carrying  out  their 
own  program  of  instruction. 

With  a  probable  mercantile  marine  under  the  American  flag  of 
25.000,000  tons,  the  question  of  shore  operation,  or  management  of 
ships  for  a  profit,  will  be  an  important  factor  of  American  commer- 
cial life.  This  new  merchant  marine  will  make  new  demands  on  our 
consular  offices,  thereby  increasing  the  necessity  of  technical  train- 
ing for  efficiency  in  this  service. 

Thus  in  the  aim  and  scope  of  this  bulletin,  the  needs  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  have  been  anticipated,  as  well  as  the  require- 
ments of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  These 
Government  agencies  have  associated  themselves  with  the  Federal 
Board  in  outlining  the  general  fundamental  courses  given  in  the 
JbuUetin,  but  more  especially  in  the  preparation  of  advanced  courses 


of  study  which  are  to  follow.  This  plan  includes,  also,  a  manual  of 
reading  on  foreign  commerce  and  a  collection  of  documents  used  in 
foreign  trade. 

The  bulletin  contains  outlines  of  short  unit  courses  in  foreign 
trade  technique  on  common  selling  methods  and  practices,  the  mech- 
anism of  foreign  trade,  exchange,  credit  and  banking,  ocean  trans- 
portation, marine  insurance,  trade  routes,  foreign  tariffs  and  com- 
mercial p>olicies. 

Specialized  courses  dealing  with  selected  commercial  areas  are 
being  developed  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  have  mastered  the 
technique  of  foreign  trade  and  have  surveyed  the  condition  of  com- 
merce as  a  whole.  These  courses  will  give  each  student  a  knowledge 
of  trado  and  economic  conditions  and  resources,  and  the  language  of 
some  one  particular  region. 

It  will  require  the  united  efforts  of  individuals  and  organizations 
interested  in  this  great  field  of  American  activity  to  make  these  pres- 
ent^  and  future  plans  as  complete  and  as  practical  as  possible.  This 
bulletin  is  only  a  first  effort  to  make  definite  progress.  The  coopera- 
tion of  all  institutions,  teachers,  publishers,  and  authors  and  any 
others  interested  in  foreign  trade  education  is  invited  by  the  Federal 
Board.  Only  by  this  cooperation  will  subsequent  bulletins  prove  of 
greatest  value  to  those  for  whom  they  are  prepared. 

Acknowledgment  is  hereby  made  of  the  liberal  use  of  outlines  of 
tables  of  contents  from  private  publications.  Where  Government 
publications  covering  the  desired  subject  matter  are  not  available 
as  texts  it  has  been  necessary  to  draw  upon  some  of  the  many 
excellent  publications.  It  is  inevitable  in  a  new  field  of  endeavor, 
such  as  the  recommended  courses  of  study,  that  the  available  litera- 
ture will  not  be  thoroughly  known  and  that  there  will  be  phases  of 
the  subject  inadequately  covered  to  meet  the  particular  demands  of 
those  courses,  although  many  excellent  works  touch  upon  one  or 
another  side  of  the  problem.  The  private  publications  drawn  upon 
for  material  in  planning  the  study  outlines  to  which  indebtedness 
is  acknowledged  are  the  following: 
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Courses  1  and  2. — Hough,  B.  Olney,  "  Practical  Exporting.' 
Course  S, — Smith.  J.  Russcl,  "  Industrial  and  CJommercial  Geography."    (Henry 

Holt.) 
Kaho,  J.  P.,  "Note  Book  for  Constructive  Work  in  C/onunerctal 

Geography."     (Historical  Puh.  Co.) 
Goode.  J.  P..  '*  Commercial  Wall  Maps."     (Rand  McNally.) 
Course  4, — ^Escher,  Franklin,  "Foreign  Exchange  Explained."     (MacmUlan  & 

Co.) 
Withers,  Hartley,  "Internationa!  Finance."     (Duttoa) 
Pecidie,    J.    Taylor,    "On    Relation   of    Imports   and    Bxport&'' 
(Longmans.) 


Course  5. — I.  Johnson  and  Huebner,  "Principles  of  Ocean  Transportation.** 

(Appleton.) 

II.  Kirkaldy,  Adam  W.,  "British  Shipping."     (Dutton.) 

III.  Zimmerman,  Ericlc,  "Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping.'*     (Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Institute.) 

noiigh,  B.  Olney,  "Ocean  Traffic  and  Trade.'*     (I^a  Salle.) 
Smith,  J.  Uusscl,  "  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography."  Part  II. 

(Holt.) 
Johnson,  Emory  R.,  "  The  Panama  Canal  and  Commerce."     (Apple- 
ton.) 
Course  (J.— MacElwee,  R.  S.,  "  Ports  and  Terminal  Facilitie.s."     (McGraw-Hill.) 
Greene,  Carlton,  "Wharves  and  Piers."     (McGraw-Hill.) 
Clapp,  Edwin  J.,  "  The  Port  of  Boston,"  "  The  Port  of  Hamburg." 
(Yale.) 
Course  7. — Selected  Bibliography  in  Study  Outline. 
Course  8, — Government  publications. 
Course  9, — I.  Day,  Clive,  "A  History  of  Commerce."     (Longmans.) 

II.  Herrick,    Cheesman,    "History    of   Commerce    and    Industry." 
(Macmillan   &   Co.) 

The  present  bulletin  is  written  and  prepared  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Mac- 
Elwee,  Federal  agent  for  commercial  education,  in  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Chief  of  tho 
Division  of  Research  and  the  Assistant  Director  for  Commercial 
Education.  He  brings  to  this  task  experience,  covering  a  decade 
of  practical  business  activity  as  salesman  and  executive  in  Euro- 
pean countries  of  American  business  houses  and  a  teaching  ex- 
perience in  economics  and  foreign  trade  at  Columbia  University  in 
New  York.  He  is,  therefore,  able  to  view  the  problem,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  man  who  must  use  it  in  selling  American  prod- 
ucts overseas,  and  the  teacher  who  must  give  the  instruction  which 
must  be  of  practical  value  to  men  in  such  service. 

C.  A.  Prosser, 

Director. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  SHIPPING. 


AIM  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  BULLETIN. 

This  bulletin  deals  with  that  portion  of  the  field  of  education  for 
foreign  trade  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  must 
learn  the  practical  aspects  of  the  fundamentals  of  overseas  commerce 
and  shipping  within  a  comparatively  short  time. 

It  intends  to  help  point  the  way  to  a  division  of  the  field  of  foreign 
trade  study  to  permit  more  intensive  specialization.  The  courses 
herein  outlined  are  intended  to  offer  specific,  practical,  vocational 
training,  in  as  far  as  possible,  for  definite  positions. 

Although  it  is  hoped  that  the  courses  suggested  and  outlined 
herein  will  be  suggestive  of  application  to  any  kind  of  training  in 
the  basic  principles  of  foreign  trade  and  shipping  the  groups  of 
students  to  which  the  bulletin  makes  particular  appeal  are  the  fol* 
lowing : 

I.  People  employed  during  the  day  in  business  houses  and  in  con- 
tact with  some  of  the  problems  of  the  subject  matter,  in  evening 
classes. 

II.  Colleges,  on  a  part-time  basis  or  regular  schedule  (by  expand* 
ing  the  outlines  here  suggested). 

III.  High-school  seniors  who  are  to  be  trained  to  be  junior  clerks 
in  the  export  business  and  brought  into  practical  contact  with  that 
business  on  a  part-time  arrangement. 

IV.  Engineers  whose  technical  training  must  be  supplemented  by 
training  in  the  essentials  of  the  routine  of  foreign  commerce  in  order 
to  properly  represent  American  interests  abroad. 

The  large  part  of  the  bulletin  will  be  concerned  with  the  evening 
school  group  A. 

Courses  should  be  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

Further.  The  bulletin,  by  means  of  syllabi,  will  outline  the  several 
courses  of  general  study  in  detail  and  with  reading  assignments  to 
facilitate  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  courses. 

The  nature  of  the  advanced  courses,  which  will  follow  the  courses 
herein  outlined,  will  be  only  indicated.  Advanced  courses  will  be 
the  subject  matter  of  a  future  bulletin.  The  same  applies  to  the 
details  of  language  study.  The  choice  of  one  or  two  of  the  10  or 
12  commercial  languages  of  importance  will  be  determined  by  later 
specialization  by  the  student  in  some  particular  area. 
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The  bulletin  will  form  the  basis  for  discussion  and  teaching  at 
several  centers  during  1918-19.  It  will  be  reconstructed  in  the  light 
of  this  experience  for  use  during  the  teaching  year  1919-20. 

Therefore,  frank  discussion,  reports  of  teaching  experience,  and 
practical  requirements  of  business  are  earnestly  solicited. 

PRESENT  IMPORTANCE  OP  EDUCATION  FOR  FOREIGN 

TRADE. 

The  time  for  Nation-wide  interest  in  foreign  trade  is  here. 

With  demobilization  will  come  many  great  problems.  Ketum  to 
peace  will  not  mean  return  to  normal.  The  machinery  to  meet  the 
new  conditions  of  demobilization  must  be  made  now. 

Without  a  merchant  fleet  before  the  war,  reconstruction  will  find 
us  in  possession  of  an  enormous  tonnage  of  merchant  ships,  and  the 
greatest  yards  in  the  history  of  shipping  which  must  build  more 
ships  or  cease  to  be.  Men  must  be  trained  to  manage  and  operate 
these  ships.  They  must  be  filled  with  cargo  or  be  a  great  national 
loss.  The  demands  of  battle-scarred  Europe  for  reconstruction  sup- 
plies will  mean  a  large  volume  of  freight  for  two  or  three  years  but 
what  then?  The  new  American  merchant  marine  is  at  once. both  a 
danger  and  a  great  promise.  It  is  a  danger  if  ships  and  yards  faU 
gradually  to  disuse  and  add  their  burden  to  the  drag  of  reaction 
when  war  industries  return  to  peace.  It  is  a  promise  of  American 
commercial  prosperity  if  the  ships  and  the  yards  are  kept  perma- 
nently busy  carrying  American  and  foreign  wares  along  the  high- 
ways of  world  commerce. 

The  men  to  hold  this  higher  position  for  the  United  States  and  to 
carry  out  this  logical  development,  must  be  trained  now.  They  may 
be  comparatively  few  in  number  until  after  the  war,  but  these  few 
will  form  the  nucleus  for  creating  a  foreign  trade  organization. 
The  few  to  be  trained  now  must  be  ready  to  act  immediately  with 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  or  great  opportunities  will  be  irreparably 
lost. 

The  present  must  be  utilized  to  create  the  machinery,  the  skeleton 
organization,  which  will  be  expanded  to  meet  the  strain  of  peace. 
In  no  field  to-day  is  the  necessity  greater  than  in  American  foreign 
trade  and  shipping,  in  time  of  war,  to  prepare  for  peace. 

If  the  machinery  is  ready  to  train  the  men,  without  whom  success 
is  impossible,  when  the  peace-time  expansion  of  our  overseas  com- 
merce begins  there  will  doubtless  be  a  large  and  new  source  of  per- 
sonnel of  such  importance  that  it  deserves  consideration.  Thousands 
of  officers  and  men  will  not  only  be  without  employment,  hub  without 
desire  to  return  to  former  vocations  and  professions.  They  will  have 
acquired  a  restlessness,  a  love  of  adventure,  an  interest  in  strange 
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peoples  and  countries,  a  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  a  foreign  language  which  will  make  them  the  logical  material 
for  building  up  the  nation's  commercial  overseas  forces.  To  educate 
these  ex-soldiers  and  sailors  to  quickly  carry  on  the  nation's  commer- 
cial expansion  and  to  readjust  them  to  the  new  vocations  in  foreign 
trade  will  require  a  nation-wide  educational  organization.  This 
organization  must  be  at  hand,  in  operation  and  capable  of  rapid 
expansion. 

The  career  of  an  overseas  representative  of  American  business  not 
only  offers  great  opportunities  for  advancement  but  in  the  larger 
commercial  centers  is  very  pleasant.  As  American  business  branches 
have  increased  in  importance  and  in  number,  in  foreign  trade  centers, 
the  social  life  has  also  increased  in  extent  and  variety.  As  Ameri- 
cans abroad  have  gained  in  social  standing  so  also  have  they  gained 
the  business  respect  and  social  recognition  both  of  the  native  resi- 
dents of  distinction  and  of  their  colleagues  from  the  older  commercial 
nations.  Social  life  is  a  powerful  business  factor  abroad.  It  is  a 
means  to  an  end  and  should  be  so  considered  in  education  and  in 
merchandising. 

When  the  knowledge  of  the  chance  of  advancement  and  the  pleas- 
antness of  the  life  as  an  American  trade  representative  has  become 
more  general  and  with  a  taste  of  it  from  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces'  experience  there  should  be  much  less  difficulty  in  having 
American  business  abroad  represented  by  Americans,  instead  of 
foreigners,  as  has  been  the  case  largely  in  the  past. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  concerted  effort  will  be  necessary 
to  educate  many  of  our  business  houses  to  the  greater  efficiency  from 
more  intelligent  treatment  of  their  representatives  especially  in  the 
Tropics,  Far  East,  and'backward  countries  of  the  globe.  Such  ques- 
tions as  housing,  of  tropical  hygiene,  and  of  other  details  which 
effect  the  morals,  morale,  and  health  of  Americans  abroad,  must  be 
the  subject  matter  of  research  and  instruction  in  this  field.  Aid-  in 
developing  such  instruction  is  earnestly  solicited. 

The  importance  of  careful  training  for  foreign  trade  has  come  to 
be  generally  conceded  in  the  United  States.  There  has  been  a  recent 
change  in  the  attitude  toward  this  training  and  what  it  should  be. 
This  changed  attitude  is  parallel  with  the  changed  attitude  toward 
foreign  trade  itself.  At  the  beginning  of  the  European  conflict, 
foreign  trade  was  discovered  many  times  each  day  by  persons  who 
had  never  thought  of  it  before.  There  was  much  wild  speculation 
in  exporting.  The  lists  of  exporting  concerns  of  various  kinds  in- 
creased by  pages  in  the  commercial  directories.  In  recent  months, 
since  exporting  has  become  very  difficult  and  since  many  of  the  mush- 
room foreign  trade  firms  have  been  weeded  out,  there  has  risen  an 
entirely  different  attitude  toward  overseas  commerce.    In  the  place 
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of  the  opportunists  of  the  get-rich-quick  exporting,  an  attitude  of 
careful  study  and  constructive  preparation  for  a  permanent  future 
has  become  manifest.  Similarly  the  attitude  towards  foreign  trade 
education  has  changed.  In  the  first  exporting  enthusiasm  in  1914, 
1915,  and  1916,  there  were  many  foreign  trade  courses  given  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  by  various  men  and  institutions.  These 
courses  of  study  usually  consisted  of  a  lecture  once  a  week,  for  15 
weeks,  in  which  the  entire  world  of  resources  and  the  entire  field  of 
exporting  methods  were  covered  in  a  most  superficial  manner,  as 
could  not  possibly  be  otherwise.* 

These  courses  served  their  purpose.  They  did  much  to  popularize 
the  study  of  foreign  trade  as  a  vocation  and  as  a  national  duty. 
These  courses  pointed  out  many  of  the  topics  which  should  receive 
consideration  by  commercial  houses,  intending  to  carry  on  an  ex- 
porting business.  They  pointed  the  way  without  traveling  it.  The 
day  of  the  few  lectures,  which  superficially  cover  the  whole  world, 
has  passed  with  the  period  from  which  they  sprung.  With  the  grow- 
ing seriousness  toward  overseas  commerce  as  a  permanent  vocation 
and  as  a  national  activity  of  vital  importance  has  colne  the  demand 
for  specific  and  definite  courses  of  study  which  will  teach  in  detail 
how  to  do  the  many  technical  routine  acts  from  filling  out  a  bill  of 
lading  to  planning  a  selling  trip,  or  managing  a  line  of  ships. 

TEACHING  DIFFICULTIES. 

There  is  a  not  unfounded  feeling  that  to  date  there  has  not  been 
great  success  in  teaching  foreign  trade,  except  in  the  school  of  expe- 
rience. Teachers  and  institutions  have  not  been  to  blame  for  this, 
but  a  series  of  circumstances.  With  the  infinite  detail  of  interna- 
tional business  routine  and  the  great  gaps  in  the  literature  on  the 
subject,  the  preparation  and  teaching  of  courses  on  foreign  trade 
is  a  difficult  problem. 

General  courses  in  foreign  trade  have  been  given  by  two  methods : 
(1)  A  series  of  separate  lectures  by  various  prominent  business  men 
interested  in  foreign  trade.  (2)  A  general  course  by  some  teacher 
of  commercial  or  economic  subjects. 

Of  the  two,  the  first  has  given  the  more  publicity  to  the  course, 
but  the  second  has  usually  given  better  teaching.  There  are  two 
horns  to  the  dilemma.  The  practical  man,  as  a  rule,  is  a  poor  teacher 
and  the  teacher  is  usually  lacking  in  contact  with  the  practical 
problems.  In  the  "  prominent  lecturer  "  method,  unless  the  lecturer 
takes  time,  to  write  out  his  lectures  and  submit  them  to  the  teacher 
in  charge  of  the  course  there  is  much  repetition  of  general  informa- 

^  ■  ■!         I     ■  ■■      ■    -    — ^^1^1—  ■     ™         ■  llll.l.  ■»■  ■  ■!■»  ■■■■■Il»l  ■■  — ^  III    ■■■!     —1^ 

^  There  have  been  many  scattered  courses  In  and  out  of  college  which  have  been  ext;el- 
lent  single  units  in  many  instances ;  in  particular  a  certain  correspondence  school  series 
of  twelve  books'  giyes  a  good  foundation  for  future  study  and  further  spedalisation.  ' 
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tion  and  a  lack  of  continuity.  The  true  value  of  the  practical,  man 
called  to  talk  about  his  work  can  be  pealized  only  when  the  students 
are  advanced  enough  to  need  no  generalization  and  are  sufficiently 
well  grounded  to  understand  the  detailed  and  specific,  technical 
discussion  of  some  very  narrow  and  specialized  problem  with  which 
the  guest  is  particularly  familiar.  When  the  practical  man  talks 
about  his  own  work  he  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  but  when  he  generalizes,  often  outside  his  field,  he 
adds  little  that  is  new,  and  often  presents  even  the  commonplace 
generalities  inadequately. 

Eventually  there  will  be  developed  the  teacher  out  of  the  field 
itself,  just  as  has  been  the  case  in  accountancy  and  other  commercial 
or  scientific  subjects,  in  engineering  and  elsewhere. 

Teachers  who  have  tried  to  give  a  course  in  foreign  trade  have 
suffered  from  other  serious  limitations,  in  addition  to  a  lack  of  actual 
foreign  trade  experience.  Those  few  who  have  been  at  all  successful 
have  found  it  necessary  during  vacation  to  devote  months  to  re* 
search  and  study.  Such  summer  work  is  not  only  irksome,  but  means 
the  sacrifice  of  valuable  time  taken  from  the  teacher's  ** regular*' 
courses  in  economics,  marketing  or  whatever  he  is  being  paid  his 
salary  by  the  school  or  university  to  teach.  Also,  to  many  teachers 
of  economic  or  business  subjects  the  summer  vacation  is  the  only  time 
to  do  outside  remunerative  work.  The  difficulty,  the  expense  and 
the  amount  of  time  required  to  prepare  a  course  of  lectures  dealing 
with  a  new  subject  which  covers  a  broad,  undefined  field  with  few, 
if  any,  standard  texts  and  an  almost  limitless  mass  of  scattered 
literature,  must  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated. 

Even  where  the  foreign  trade  teacher  has  had  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  business  overseas,  the  problem  of  presenting  a  good 
course  is  amazingly  difficult  To  collect  his  own  experience  from  his 
own  activity  into  a  course  of  lectures  is  not  easy.  When  this  purely 
subjective  product  has  been  written  it  will  only  cover  a  small  part 
of  the  world's  trade  and  only  the  industries  with  which  the  individ- 
ual in  question  has  had  personal  experience.  The  result  is  a  mono- 
graph, very  valuable  in  itself,  but  not  a  general  course.  Some  day 
foreign  trade  education,  at  our  larger  institutions,  may  have  suffi- 
cient financial  backing  to  support  a  staff  of  specialists  who  give 
such  monograph  courses  on  specific  subjects  with  which  the  teacher 
has  had  personal  contact.  Government  publications,  such  as  the 
special  agents'  series  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, are  serving  for  this  kind  of  monograph  teaching  by  collecting 
the  materials  and  furnishing  the  text. 

Even  if  the  teacher  of  foreign  trade  has  a  fair  amount  of  leisure 
in  which  to  develop  his  courses,  the  difficulty  of  collecting  material 
is  very  great 
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E^en  our  libraries  have  no  adequate  "foreign  trade"  subject 
file.  No  less  an  institution  than  the  Economics  Boom  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  attempted  to  make  a  subject  catalogue,  but  the 
work  fell  apart  of  its  own  weight.  The  lines  are  too  difficult  to  draw 
closely.  If  not  drawn  closely,  foreign  trade,  directly  or  indirectly, 
embraces  the  entire  field  of  human  activities.  Religion,  philosophy, 
ethnology,  geology  and  every  other  science  has  some  connection  with 
the  production  or  consumption  of  wealth.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  in  collecting  a  selected  bibliography  of  foreign  trade  and 
offer  surveys  and  research,  is  a  step  forward.^  To  make  general 
reading  and  study  possible,  public  libraries  and  in  particular  uni- 
versity libraries  should  collect  on  one  set  of  shelves,  and  easily  as- 
cossible,  the  most  important  publications  on  foreign  trade. 

Unfortunately  there  is  very  little  literature  dealing  with  those 
very  specific  and  practical  operations  which  it  is  most  necessary  for 
Americans  to  learn  to  do.  There  are  great  gaps  which  can  only  be 
filled  as  the  science  develops  and  those  men  of  practical  experience 
and  theoretical  inclination  put  on  paper  the  results  of  study,  re- 
search, and  experience. 

This  bulletin  may  reveal  some  of  the  fields  of  detailed  study  where 
texts  and  dissertations  are  lacking. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has  files  of  letters 
from  teachers  pleading  for  help  in  the  preparation  of  courses.  This 
Government  office  is  generous  with  its  own  publications,  but  has  not 
the  time  nor  the  staff  (and  possibly  not  the  function)  to  do  more 
than  aid  by  furnishing  what  publications  are  in  its  power,  making 
known  the  principal  foreign  publications  that  are  promptly  for- 
warded to  it  from  abroad,  and  supplying  occasional  lecturers.  It 
can  not  work  out  the  supplicant's  courses  in  detail  for  him  though  it 
has  given  much  advice  and  prepared  tentative  study  outlines. 
After  all,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and.  Domestic  Commerce  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  more  direct  relations  with  the  business  men. 

Supplied  with  many  volumes  of  "  raw  materials "  for  foreign- 
trade  study,  the  teacher  is  still  confronted  with  the  two  questions  of 
"  what  to  teach,"  and  how  to  find  the  time  to  work  over  the  great 
mass  of  raw  materials  and  shape  them  into  courses.  A  bibliography 
of  all  the  published  works  on  foreign  trade  and  shipping  will  save 
part  of  the  work,  but  is  very  far  from  making  a  course  or  series  of 
courses  to  put  before  a  group  of  students. 

It  is  therefore  firmly  believed  that  the  Federal  Board,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  with 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  can  do  much  to  aid  foreign-trade 
instruction  by  utilizing  its  advantage  of  positions  to  secure  informa- 

—       - —        .  — . ^ 

»Also  see  Rbuey,  Dr.  Horbort  Stanley,  •*  Bibliography  of  Foreign  Tra^e  rublication*.** 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  The  Ten  Bosch  Co.,  1918. 
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tion  and  other  materials  for  teaching  foreigu-ti*ade  subjects  and  by 
supporting  a  corps  of  experts  in  this  field  to  plan  the  courses  and 
arrange  the  materials.  For  the  selection  of  texts  from  private  au- 
thors and  publishers  in  the  attached  outlines  the  author  of  this  bulle- 
tin assumes  personal  and  individual  responsibility.  With  the  courses 
thus  prepared,  it  will  be  no  hardship  for  experienced  teachers  of 
commercial  and  economic  subjects  to  carry  the  courses,  although  not 
specialists  in  foreign  trade  or  shipping. 

With  reference  to  the  study  outline  of  courses  offered  in  this  bulle- 
tin it  must  not  be  understood  that  these  ^'tabloid''  courses  of  the 
"  add  water  and  serve  "  principle,  will  rob  the  teacher  or  institution 
of  initiative  and  individuality.  There  will  bo  ample  opportunity 
for  every  teacher  to  use  all  his  own  resourcefulness  in  presenting 
these  materials  and,  by  adding  his  own,  to  improve  and  enlarge  the 
same.  By  frank  discussion  and  a  pooling  of  experiences  on  the  part 
of  all  teachers  of  foreign-trade  subjects,  progress  will  surely  come 
which  will  be  of  value  to  individual  teachers,  to  institutions,  and  to 
American  commerce. 

SUBDIVISION  OF  THE  SUBJECT  MATTER. 

The  general  subject  of  education  for  overseas  commerce  can  not 
develop  until  there  is  a  division  of  subject  matter  into  specific  fields, 
small  enough  to  enable  the  detailed  treatment  of  specialization.  This 
subdividing  is  now  in  progress  by  natural  evolution,  although,  as  in 
the  case  of  political  economy,  the  process  of  specialization  may  con- 
timie  over  a  long  period  of  years.  The  continued  subdivision  of 
science  into  specialized  fields  of  study  and  research  can  only  take 
place  as  the  science  advances  and  the  store  of  knowledge  increases  in 
amount,  order,  and  precision. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  first  methods  to  teach  foreign  trade  have 
been  lacking  of  conspicuous  success.  The  trouble  or  analysis  will  be 
found  in  the  unfenced  expanse  of  the  field  itself.  The  teacher  prob- 
lem will  gradually  be  solved  with  the  subdivision  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter. A  publisher  asked  an  author  recently,  "  Won't  you  write  a  book 
for  us  on  foreign  trade?"  He  replied:  "I  might  write  a  book  for 
y^u  on  engineering,  too."  The  time  has  long  since  past  when  a  book 
on  the  general  subject  of  foreign  trade  is  any  more  possible  than  a 
book  on  the  general  subject  of  engineering.  Only  with  the  advance 
in  specialization  will  foreign-trade  writing  and  teaching  become  a 
scientific  field  comparing  with  engineering. 

There  will  be  several  lines  of  division---fir8t,  as  to  methods  in 
general,  such  as  document  technique,  export,  marketing,  etc.,  and, 
second,  as  to  geographical  areas,  such  as  the  Levant,  the  Far  East, 
or  the  River  Plate  States,  together  with  a  very  intensive  training  in 
the  practical  use  of  the  chief  language  .of  the  area. 
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This  division  of  the  subject  matter,  as  it  presents  itself  at  present, 
suggests  a  curriculum  covering  two  years.  The  first  year  will  lay 
the  general  technical  foundation  which  underlies  all  foreign  trade 
and  shipping.  A  subsequent  intensive  study  of  a  particular  geo- 
graphical area,  with  its  language,  will  be  securely  built  upon  this 
firm  base. 

ADVANCED  COURSES  IN  SHIPPING. 

Such  students  as  arc  intending  to  engage  in  the  shipping  business 
will  specialize  in  such  detailed  vocational  studies  as  are  grouped 
under  the  general  caption  of  "Shore  operation."  This  includes 
ghip's  documents  and  papers,  shipping  law,  admiralty  law,  stevedor- 
ing  and  cargo  landing,  general  shipbuilding,  elements  of  navigation, 
ship  financing,  advanced  marine  insurance  and  bottomry,  etc.;  also 
languages  as  the  nature  of  the  company  may  require.  Such  courses 
worked  out  in  detail  wuU  be  the  subject  matter  of  a  later  bulletin. 

As  to  the  technique  of  foreign  trade  there  are  several  subdivisions 
which  are  already  evident.  The  more  important  of  these  subjects 
should  be  studied  during  the  first  one  or  two  terms.  This  would  be 
the  first  winter's  work.  These  are  the  courses  which  are  outlined 
and  presented  with  this  bulletin  for  immediate  application  (see  pp. 
44  to  46). 

ADVANCED  COURSES  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  COMMER- 

CIAL  AREAS. 

[Selected  with  regard  to  the  part  of  the  world  of  commercial  interest  to  the  studeat.] 

The  following  geogi*aphical  divisions  of  the  world's  commerce  is 
made  according  to  considerations  of  language,  transportation,  politi- 
cal control,  similarity  of  laws,  etc.  Note  that  this  geographical  divi- 
sion of  the  world  from  the  point  of  view  of  overseas  commerce  has 
little  in  common  with  the  old  continental  division  of  the  globe  with 
which  we  are  familiar  from  our  school  geographies.  On  a  moment's 
reflection,  such  a  formal  division  will  appear  in  all  its  absurdity  from 
the  commercial  viewpoint.  The  greatest  single  factor  in  the  practi- 
cal division  is  transportation.  The  groups  are  the  fewest  in  number 
commensurate  with  study  in  detail  or  the  ability  of  a  foreign  resi- 
dent general  manager  to  cover  from  any  one  oflSce.  In  each  study 
group  below  the  local  language,  when  important,  is  noted  in  paren- 
these.  In  some  cases,  also,  the  probable  headquarters  of  the  resident 
general  manager  is  added. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  resident  general  manager  of  the 
American  business  house  will  be  located  in  one  city  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  will  work  out  from  there.  He  should  know  the  key 
language  well  and  learn  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  subordinate  and 
related  languages  in  his  area. 
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In  the  study  of  a  particular  commercial  area,  the  most  importanl 
country  and  language  should  be  taken  up  in  detail,  then  the  lesser 
countries  of  the  area  associated  with  it. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  world's  commerce  by  areas  may  follow 
aii  outline  similar  to  the  following.  This  list  is  given  here  to  indi- 
cate the  size  and  difficulty  which  will  be  incurred  in  attempting  to 
collect  the  materials  necessary  to  make  a  complete  set  of  courses  cov- 
ering each  group,  and  to  plead  for  assistance  from  all  persons  inter- 
ested. It  is  not  expected  that  a  student  study  more  than  one  group. 
However,  he  may  continue  his  study  group  .by  group  and  year  by 
year. 

ENGLISH  GROUP. 

Area. 

I.  United  Kingdom  (Lbndon). 
II.  Union  of  South  Africa  (Johannesburg). 

III.  British    India   and   adjacent   colonies    (Calcutta)     (Bombay);    Ceylon; 

Straits     Settlements     (Singapore)      (Dutch)  ;     Indo-China      (Siam) 
(French). 

IV.  Australia  (SMboume)    (Sydney). 
New  Zealand. 

FRENCH  GROUP. 

V.  France  (Paris)   (French  language). 
Belgium  (French). 
Switzerland  (French). 
Morocco,  Algeria  (Tripoli)   (French). 
Italy  (Italian,  in  limited  circles  French). 
.    .       Spain   (Spanish,  In  limited  circles  French). 

Portugal  (Portuguese,  In  limited  circles  French). 
VL  Levant  and  Near  East  (commercial  language,  French). 
Greece  (Saloniki,  headquarters  for  the  other  Balkans). 
Balkans — ^Bulgaria,   Serbia,   Iloumania,  Montenegro,   including  Turkey. 
.  Asia  Minor. 

FAR  EAST. 

VII.   (a)  China  (Shanghai)   (Hongkong). 
(h)  Japan  (Nagasaki),  Korea, 
(c)  Philippines  (EngHsb,  Spanish). 

LATIN  AMERICA. 

VIII.  Caribbean  and  West  Indies: 

Mexico  (Spanish). 

Central  America  (Spanish). 

Cuba  and  West  Indies,  Antilles  (Spanish,  English,  French,  Danish). 

North  (Ik)ast  of  South  America  (Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  English). 

Colombia  (Spanish). 

Venezuela  (Spanish). 

JX,  Brazil   (Portuguese)    (Rio  de  Janeiro). 
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X.  River  Plate  States  (Spanish).     (Headquarters  MonteTldeo  or  Buenos 

Aires). 

Argentine. 

Uruguay. 

Paraguay. 

XI.  West  coast  (Spanish). 

Cliile    (Valparaiso). 
Bolivia. 
Peru. 
Ecuador. 
XII.  Russia    (Moscow  or  Petrograd)    (Russian),  including  Poland,   Siberia 
(Omsk,  Vladivostolc). 

GERMANIC  GROUrP. 

XIII.  Germany  (Hnmburg,  Berlin  or  CJopenhagen)   (German  and  Danish). 
Autstria-Hungary  ( German ) . 
Holiand  (Dutch). 
XIV.  Scandlvania : 

Norway  (Christlania)  (Norwegian). 
Denmark  (CJoieuhagcn)   (Danisli)« 
Sweden  (Stockholm)  (Swedish). 
Finland  (Finnish). 

There  are  some  10  or  12  commercial  languages  of  importance.  The 
selection  of  the  most  important  is  therefore  difficult.  To  begin  with, 
the  basic  or  cultural  language  which  should  be  studied  in  school  is 
French.  French  is  not  only  the  popular  language  at  present,  but 
"  la  langue  diplomatique,"  which  is  usually  used  in  international 
conventions.  Anyone  entering  the  consular  or  diplomatic  service,  or 
representing  American  commissions  as  a  delegate  to  an  international 
conference,  must  be  able  to  speak  and  undei-stand  the  spoken  word 
in  French.  In  the  past  we  have  studied  French  in  our  high  schools 
and  colleges,  but  not  as  a  living  thing. 

Tliere  are  two  points  of  view  in  approaching  the  study  of  the. 
French  language.  Tliere  is  the  old,  scholastic  method  of  studying  it 
as  one  of  the  cultural  subjects.  What  counts  in  foreign  commerce 
is  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  French  language.  Only  when  the 
pupil  is  able  to  convei-se  freely  and  write  a  respectable  business  or 
social  letter  in  French  will  the  language  be  of  value  to  him  in  foreign 
service.  From  the  commercial  standpoint  French  is  the  language 
of  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  all  the  north  of  Africa,  except 
Egypt,  the  Balkan  States,  the  Near  East,  and  can  be  used  exten- 
sively in  Bussia,  Spain,  and  with  the  better  classes  in  all  of  Latin 
America  and  Italy.  To  learn  to  use  French  requires  intensive  train- 
ing of  the  ear.  A  language  must  be  learned  by  phrases,  not  detached 
words,  and  those  phrases  must  ring  in  the  ear.  This  is  only  possible 
by  hearing  it  spoken  correctly. 
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Also,  having  once  acquired  a  foundation  in  French,  as  here  out- 
lined, in  addition  to  the  cultural  teaching  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  leam  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  Italian. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  are  our  next  important  languages  from 
the  viewpoint  of  our  commercial  and  foreign  relations  at  the  present 
time.  The  same  idea  in  teaching  Spanish  and  Portuguese  applies. 
Namely,  to  be  of  any  good  at  all  as  a  language  for  foreign  service 
it  must  be  spoken  and  understood  and  also  written  idiomatically  in 
correspondence. 

Russian  should  be  a  great  language  for  the  future.  The  volume 
of  our  Russian  trade  should  be  many  times  that  of  the  entire  trade 
with  South  America.  Thi^  statement  is  based  on  the  -population  and 
purchasing  power  of  the  country.  Peace  and  order  must  be  restored 
in  Russia  some  time,  and  when  this  time  comes,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  send  representatives  to  this  enormous  and  rich  country  to  repre- 
sent American  interests. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  are  languages  which  we  must  also  teach  in 
the  future  in  our  higher  commercial  schools.  The  future  importance 
of  the  German  language  and  the  Germanic  languages  associated  with 
them,  such  as  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Dutch,  is  undeterminable  at 
the  present  time. 

It  must  be  repeated  that  a  language  to  be  of  value  must  be  spoken, 
understood,  and  written  well  enough  to  make  idiomatic  social  and 
business  letters  according  to  the  best  form  and  usage  of  the  country. 

To  accomplish  this  our  larger  centers  of  commerce  must  eventually 
establish  schools  of  modem  languages,  some  10  or  12  in  number. 
(Since  this  bulletin  was  first  drafted  news  came  from  London  that 
the  British  Board  of  Trade  in  a  special  committee  advocates  lan- 
guage schools  on  similar  lines  to  the  one  here  recommended.) 

A  later  bulletin  will  endeavor  to  offer  study  plans  for  separate 
^oups  of  courses  corresponding  to  each  geographical  area  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  conversational  and  letter- 
writing  proficiency  in  the  important  language  of  the  group. 

SUBDIVrSION  OF  THE  STUDENT  BODY. 

There  is  another  division  of  the  field  or  specialization  according 
to  the  chai'acter  of  the  students,  their  age,  and  their  present  occupa- 
tion. 

Experience  has  shown  that  to  have  vocational  teaching  fulfill  its 
aims  it  must  fit  specific  persons  to  do  specific  things.  It  must  train 
a  parson  for  a  particular  job.  Although  there  has  hardly  been  a 
beginning  made  in  the  analysis  of  the  requirements  of  exporting 
houses,  yet  there  are  several  groups  of  students  and  two  fields  of 
service.    The  object  of  the  study  may  be  to  fit  the  student  (a)  for 
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home  duty,  (b)  for  overseas  duty.    The  students  may  be  of  the  fol- 
lowing categories: 

I.  Employees^  owners^  or  executives. — ^The  employees,  owners,  or 
executives  of  banks,  export  departments,  shippers,  freight  for- 
warders, steamship  operators,  etc.  Those  engaged  in  some  form  of 
the  exporting  or  shipping  business  at  home  or  abroad  or  those  in 
some  other  business  who  wish  to  enter  such  business.  In  this  cate- 
gory may  be  enumerated : 

(1)  Clerks,  department  heads,  and  junior  oflBcers  who  must  learn 
to  do  the  routine  and  technic  of  daily  duties  of  exporting. 

(2)  Export  managers  and  candidates  for  promotion  to  this  posi- 
tion, who  lack  knowledge  of  technical  (Retail,  which  must  be  sup- 
plied even  if  it  be  not  a  part  of  the  daily  work. 

(3)  Executive  or  owners  of  firms  doing  or  intending  to  do  a  for- 
eign business,  who  wish  to  be  well  informed  on  all  phases  of  the 
general  subject  as  well  as  specific  routine. 

(4)  Finally,  there  is  thie  man  who  is  to  be  sent  overseas  by  the 
firm  and  must  prepare  for  actual  foreign  field  service  within  a  few 
months. 

II.  College  students. — ^There  are  the  students  in  college  who  wish 
to  enter  foreign  trade.  In  contrast  to  the  preceding  group  the 
college  student  usually  lacks  contact  with  business  affairs,  both 
domestic  and  foreign.  After  leaving  college  he  must  spend  some 
time  in  business  before  he  is  sent  abroad.  The  study  of  foreign 
trade  by  college  students  is  a  field  in  itself  with  its  own  peculiar 
problems. 

III.  Uigh'School  pupils. — ^Of  high-school  pupils  only  a  small  per 
cent  are  able  to  go  to  college.  When  they  enter  an  exporting  house, 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  sent  abroad  for  several  years.  These  pupils 
wish  to  fit  themselves  to  earn  a  living  as  clerks  in  commercial  houses 
having  overseas  business.  Not  neglecting  the  broad  foundation, 
the  object  of  the  training  of  this  group  must  be  strictly  vocational. 
They  will  learn  to  do,  with  understanding  and  dispatch,  certain 
very  definite  tasks.    We  inust  train  clerks  toho  will  not  remain  clerks. 

IV.  Engineers  and  technical  men. — ^The  American  manufacturer 
and  merchant  selling  technical  products  is  coming  to  settle  upon  the 
requirement  that  the  foreign  representative  be  a  highly  trained  engi- 
neer. For  instance,  such  lines  as  railro;jd  construction  contracts,  rail- 
road equipment,  power  plants,  telephone  plants,  electric  street-car 
systems,  bridge  and  harbor  works,  elevators,  radiators,  heating  sys- 
tems, and  so  forth,  require  salesmen  to  represent  them  who  are  not 
only  trained  in  foreign  trade,  but  are  also  engineers.  Just  &  the 
foreign  salesman  of  such  engineering  products  who  does  not  know 
engineering  will  be  almost  hopelessly  handicapped,  so  also  the  engi- 
neer who  knows  nothing  of  the  technique  of  foreign  trade. 
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The  leading  technical  schools  should  offer  a  group  of  foreign-trade 
courses  in  addition  to  some  fundamental  business  courses.  Technical 
men  should  be  urged  at  least  to  tak^  the  extension  courses  outlined  in 
this  bulletin.  One  of  the  most  serious  handicaps  of  the  technical  man 
is  his  lack  of  familiarity  with  business  practice  and  routine. 

EACH  GROUP  REQUIRES  PARTICULAR  HANDLING. 

All  four  groups  are  important.  The  consensus  of  experience  is 
that  the  differen.t  groups  require  different  handling.  P'or  instance, 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  it  does  not  show  satisfactory  results 
to  give  a  college  extension  course  with  the  study  group  made  up  of 
people  out  of  business  houses  and  college  students  who  have  no  con- 
tact with  the  practical  difficulties  which  confront  the  man  from 
business.^  The  person  in  practical  contact  with  the  subject  matter 
has  many  peculiar  problems  he  desires  explained  in  detail.  Even 
with  the  study  material  divided  into  many  specific  fields,  the  time  in 
which  to  cover  the  mass  of  material  is  very  limited  in  extension 
classes.  Much  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  student  group  must  bo 
taken  for  granted  and  only  those  points  discussed  which  are  new  to 
the  group.  It  usually  happens  in  a  mixed  group  that  the  students 
out  of  business  houses  are  able  to  hurry  over  much  that  they  know  in 
order  to  gain  specific  information  regarding  problems  which  pass 
over  their  desks  every  day  in  the  business.  The  detailed  and  specific 
discussion  desired  by  the  business  student  is  often  unintelligible  to 
the  full-time  college  student  and  of.no  particular  interest  to  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  general  discussion  for  the  college  student's  in- 
struction seems  elementary,  impractical,  and  unsatisfying  to  the  busi- 
ness student.  The  two  groups  of  students  do  not  mix  well  in  ex- 
tension classes  as  usually  conducted. 

Also,  in  the  presentation  of  subject  matter  to  conform  to  the  needs 
and  the  age  of  the  high-school  senior,  in  view  of  the  position  in  the 
business  organization  which,  at  his  age  and  experience  he  will  be 
likely  to  fill,  it  seems  necessary  to  arrange  courses  in  the  various 
phases  of  foreign  trade  to  apply  to  these  peculiar  needs.  The  high- 
school  senior  and  also  the  college  student  have  more  ground  to  cover 
because  of  their  lack  of  contact  with  business,  but  in  a  less  inten- 
sively practical  way  than  the  young  man  in  the  business  who  wishes 
to  qualify  for  a  desk  higher  up.  Also  the  full-time  college  student 
has  more  time  at  his  disposal.  It  is  evident  that  the  man  in  business 
all  day  until  5  or  6  o'clock,  has  little  energy  or  time  left  for  extensive 
reading  and  independent  study.     This  little  time  at  his  disposal 

1  This  does  not  mean  that  extension  clasAos  are  inferior  in  quality  to  the  regular  college 
courses  or  that  they  should  not  be  given  college  credit. 
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must  be  used  in  gaining  the  maximum  information  of  value  to  hSm 
in  his  daily  work. 

The  first  object  of  this  bulletin  is  to  outline  such  short,  exteixsive 
and  practical  courses  as  will  give  the  groups  above  a  maximum 
amount  of  knowledge  applied  to  the  needs  of  business. 

THE  POSITION  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  SHIPPING  IN 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION, 

Education  for  foreign  trade  is  a  subdivision  of  commercial  educa- 
tion and  should  not  be  considered  as  something  apart.  The  study  of 
overseas  commerce  is  a  higher  specialization  w^hich  follows  a  thor- 
ough grounding  in  domestic  practice.  Domestic  commerce,  studied 
in  business  schools  or  in  th6  school  of  experience,  is  a  prerequisite  to 
a  study  of  foreign  commerce.  It  is  obvious  that  there  will  l^e  little 
advantage  from  a  study  of  foreign  credits  and  exchange  without 
having  first  studied  or  learned  from  experience  in  banking  and 
business  as  much  as  possible  about  economics,  banking,  and  money. 
Also,  to  understand  the  document  technique  of  exporting,  domestic 
commercial  practice,  accounting,  business  administration,  and  similar 
subjects  must  be  quite  familiar  to  the  student.  Marketing  and  sales- 
manship at  home  is  an  obvious  prerequisite  to  the  study  of  exporting 
methods  and  foreign  selling.  It  is  unnecessary  to  carry  the  parallel 
farther.  Doubtless  some  of  the  courses  recommended  in  this  bulletin 
could  be  included  in  the  courses  of  commerce  in  general.  However, 
the  chances  at  the  present  stage  of  commercial  education  are  against 
the  student  having  had  those  studies  at  all  or  at  least,  not  from  the 
foreign  trade  point  of  view,  therefore  they  are  included  here. 

The  class  of  students  with  which  the  bulletin  is  most  concerned 
has  gained  a  commercial  education  in  the  school  of  experience,  in 
educational  institutions,  or  in  both.  Men  in  business  who  wish  to 
learn  more  about  foreign  trade  may  or  may  not  have  attended  high 
school  or  college,  they  may  or  may  not  have  taken  commercial  courses 
in  high  school  or  college  or  in  the  private  "  business  college."  But 
they  should  have  gained  a  practical  grasp  of  domestic  business  as  a 
most  acceptable  prerequisite  for  foreign  trade  study.  If  their  knowl- 
edge of  domestic  commerce  is  deficient,  it  should  be  made  up  at  one 
of  the  many  commercial  schools  of  all  grades  befoje  attempting  to 
study  foreign  commerce. 

Granted  the  proposition  that  overseas  commerce  is  a  higher  spe- 
cialization in  commercial  education  at  home,  the  logical  place  of 
foreign  trade  study  in  a  study  program  or  curriculum  of  general 
commercial  education  is  after  the  other  subjects.  Therefore,  courses 
on  foreign  trade  should  not  be  scattered  through  the  curriculum  of 
general  commercial  education,  but  should  be  grouped  together  as 
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additional  work  after  the  general  commercial  study  has  been  com- 
pleted.  Not  one  or  two  courses,  but  groups  of  several  courses  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  wide  field  of  overseas  commerce  should  form  a  spe- 
cialization requiring  at  least  two  years'  study.  Reasons  for  prefer- 
ring the  group  of  short  courses,  rather  than  long  or  scattered  courses, 
will  be  set  forth  below. 

I.  The  high  school  of  commerce  curriculum  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  senior  year  remains  free  for  specialization.  If  this  speciali- 
zation be  foreign  trade  the  group  of  short,  practical  courses,  outlined 
in  this  bulletin  for  the  first  year  of  general  study,  should  be  adapted 
to  the  age  of  the  pupil  and  the  needs  of  the  business  community.  An 
additional  year  of  advanced  work  in  special  commercial  areas  seems 
scarcely  advisable  for  the  high-school  pupil  at  the  present  state  of 
development. 

II.  In  a  college  curriculum  of  business  training  the  place  for  for- 
eign trade  study  is  after  foundational  commercial  studies  have  been 
completed. .  TJie  senior  year  is  the  time  to  specialize  when  the  student 
has  arrived  at  a  pjace  where  he  may  be  able  to  make  a  definite  choice 
of  the  field  of  commerce  which  he  intends  to  enter  on  graduation  or 
may  have  in  view  a  definite  position  with  a  business  house  engaged 
in  exporting.  For  the  college  student  a  graduate  year  of  further 
specialization  in  some  particular  commercial  area  of  the  world,  such 
as  Russia  or  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  would  be  the  logical 
sequence. 

Most  of  our  university  schools  of  business  are  of  graduate  or  upper 
class  and  graduate  grade.  The  relative  position  of  foreign  trade  in 
such  a  curriculum  would  be  the  same.  Graduate  or  under  grad- 
uate, it  would  come  after  the  general  commercial  work. 

The  first  point  to  repeat  is,  that  foreign  trade  study  is  an  ad- 
vanced specialization  following  a  thorough  study  of  domestic  com- 
merce. There  is  another  and  very  practical  side  of  this  question,  that 
a  decision  to  enter  the  foreign-trade  field  of  business  or  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,  as  a  rule,  can  not  be  reached  early.  When  the  de- 
cision or  opportunity  is  possible,  the  necessary  training  must  be 
short,  specific,  and  intensive.    It  can  not  be  long  drawn  out. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  demand  for  men  in  foreign 
trade  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  commercial  demand.  Edu- 
cation for  foreign  trade  will  therefore  not  reach  the  great  mass  of 
commercial  students. 

SOME  REASONS  FOR  SHORT  UNIT  COURSES. 

The  prerequisite  of  the  short  unit  courses  is  the  division  of  the 
subject  matter  into  subtopics  capable  of  unit  treatment.  It  is  then 
possible  to  focus  the  attention  on  a  subject  and  study  it  in  detail. 
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The  onlj'  study  which  will  be  of  value  iii  practice  is  a  study  in 
detail.  It  must  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the  study 
is  to  learn  to  do  something  of  economic  value.  To  do  anything  re- 
quires a  knowledge  in  detail.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  subject,  not 
simply  to  know  about  it. 

It  is  evident,  that  with  widely,  varied  education  and  experience  no 
two  individuals  have  the  same  preparation.  It  will  be  of  advantage 
to  many  to  be  able  to  make  up  deficiencies  by  studying  special  sub- 
jects without  the  necessity  of  covering  much  familiar  ground. 

In  general,  within  the  next  few  years,  the  demand  for  trained 
men  for  exporting  departments,  or  to  go  abroad  for  tlie  firm  will  far 
exceed  the  supply.  Eventually,  the  university  schools  of  business 
will  turn  out  graduates  with  training,  looking  to  foreign  trade  as  a 
vocation.  These  young  college  graduates  will  come  well  equipped 
with  general  knowledge  and  a  superior  mental  discipline  to  rise  rap- 
idly in  a  commercial  house  doing  overseas  business,  if  they  have  it  in 
them.  College-trained  foreign  traders  should  be  the  true  ambassa- 
dors of  commerce.  However,  it  will  be  a  decade  before  such  men  will 
become  effective  in  noticeable  numbers.  In  the  meantime  there  must 
be  provided  means  for  thoroughly  and  efficiently  training  men  already 
schooled  iti  business  to  be  more  useful  in  the  immediate  effort  to  gain 
and  hold  foreign  markets  so  vital  to  our  national  welfare. 

Furthermore,  the  field  of  foreign  trading  will  never  be  entirely 
preempted  by  the  university  graduate.  He  will  be  onl}'  one  source  of 
personnel.  Many  men  will  rise  from  the  ranks  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  and  these  men  must  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  foreign 
trade  study  in  specific  and  detailed  information.  Such. study,  to  bo 
of  value,  must  be  concentrated  and  not  extend  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

The  man  whom  the  firm  usually  wishes  to  send  obroad  is  one  who 
has  made  good  in  the  business  at  home,  because  of  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  firm's  intricate  machines  and  its  business  policy. 
Often  the  call  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  To  qualify  to  enter  on 
the  foreign  mission  within  the  near  future  will  require  much  inten- 
sive study  of  the  various  phases  of  the  new  position.  Such  a  man,  in 
contact  with  actual  foreign  trade  activity,  is  the  one  the  Nation 
desires  well  prepared  to  creditably  represent  American  business. 

To  accomplish  this  in  such  cases  the  foreign  trade  training  cen- 
ters of  the  future  may  find  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  important 
courees  two  or  three  times  each  year  as  well  as  to  maintain  instruc- 
tion in  the  details  concerning  various  commercial  areas.  Tlie  estab- 
lished foreign-trade  school  of  the  future  will  needs  be  an  all-year- 
round  school,  with  three  or  four  terms  and  frequent  repetition  of 
the  most  important  courses. 
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Short  courses  do  not  mean  superficial  courses.  On  the  conti-ary, 
the  curriculum  of  intensive  and  specific  practical  courses  should  give 
the  most  thorough  trauiing  possible.  The  study  program  of  several 
short  courses  should  be  a  well-organized  system  of  training,  giving 
a  wide  range  of  study  and  careful  specialization. 

Neither  should  the  short  courses  be  thought  of  as  purely  emergency 
training  as  contrasted  with  a  system  of  training  for  foreign  trade 
which  will  extend  over  manj'  years.  In  the  final  analysis  those  who 
actually  need  foreign-trade  training  need  it  in  an  emergency.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  sound,  training  for  foreign  trade  is  a  permanent 
emergency.  The  national  need  for  training  to  fill  positions  in  the 
great  business  of  overseas  commerce  is  of  the  greatest  permanence. 
The  machinery  for  this  phase  of  vocational  training  is  intricate  and 
elaborate.  It  can  not  be  hurriedly  constructed  for  a  season  or  for 
the  existing  emergency  and  then  be  wrecked  lilte  the  architectural 
creations  of  a  world's  fair.  On  the  other  hand,  the  personal  need  of 
each  individual  who  enters  a  branch  of  commerce  connected  with 
foreign  trade  is  an  emergency  need. 

It  is  at  variance  with  the  rules  of  mathematics  to  believe  that  the 
chance  or  probability  that^the  boys  or  girls  who  start  out  to  learn 
foreign  trade  when  they  go  to  high  school  will  be  the  same  men  and 
women  who,  out  of  all  the  millions  of  the  Nation*s  commercial  per- 
sonnel, are  the  very  ones  to  be  export  managers  or  foreign  repre- 
sentatives. The  process  of  elimination  and  selection  for  this  rather 
small  number  of  persons  out  of  the  total  millions  who  carry  on  the 
Nation's  business  involves  too  many  other  factors  of  personality, 
ability,  aptitude,  and  circumstances.  The  usual  experience  for  those 
who  have  been  in  the  foreign-trade  field  or  engaged  in  exporting 
has  been  that  the  need  for  specific  training  confronts  a  person  rather 
suddenly  through  force  of  unforeseen  circumstances.  These  cir- 
cumstances may  be  individual  .or  may  be  due  to  a  change  of  condi- 
tions due  to  wars,  panics,  tariff  legislation  at  home  or  abroad,  et  al. 
A  school  of  foreign  trade  and  shipping  must  be  ever  on  the  alert 
to  put  in  new  unit  courses  to  meet  a  sudden  need.  It  is  then  necos- 
sarv  to  learn  quickly  how  to  do  the  work  in  hand  and  to  do  it  well. 

Therefore,  training  for  foreign  trade  is  a  permanent  emergency 
from  the  purely  vocational  aspect.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
academic  curriculum  it  is  subject  for  advanced  specialization. 

Those  are  some  of  the  reasons  why,  in  this  bulletin,  the  stud}''  of 
foreign  trade  is  presented  in  groups  of  short,  intensive,  practical 
unit  courses. 
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COOPERATIVE  PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

I.  EVENING  SCHOOL  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

It  was  stated  that  the  courses  herein  outlined  are  intended  to 
reach  two  groups  of  students,  those  engaged  in  business  and  those 
who  are  still  in  school. 

In  order  to  teach  those  in  the  employ  of  firms  interested  in  ex- 
porting, it  is  obvious  that  a  close  relationsliip  must  be  brought  about 
between  our  educational  institutions  and  the  business  community. 
It  is  the  desire  and  interest  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  and  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  not 
only  to  cooperate  in  this  work  in  Washington  but  through  their 
various  connections  to  encourage  their  respective  affiliated  institu- 
tions to  found  educational  courses  in  fqreign  trade  and  shipping  in 
those  commercial  centers  where  such  schools  a,re  likely  to  be  of 
practical  value  to  the  business  community.  It  is  to  ,be  added  that 
such  an  organization  as  an  evening  sdiool  for  foreign  trade  and  ship- 
ping is  only  possible  where  there  is  an  actiX'e  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  business  community. 

SUGGESTION— HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  A  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  EVENING  SCHOOL 

FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  regional  office  of  the  Federal  Board  tar 
.Vocational  Education,  the  district  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  and  the  foreign  trade  committee  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  of  any  particular  city  should  call  together  a  few  of  the 
merchants  who  are  most  interested  in  foreign  trade  in  conference 
with  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  representatives  from  the  high 
school  of  commerce  and  the  nearest  college  or  university.  These 
should  organize  an  educational  committee,  not  to  meet  and  adjourn, 
but  to  immediately  begin  the  work  of  establishing  these  courses. 

The  spokesman  from  the  university  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools  should  find  the  teachers  who  could  satisfactorily  conduct  the 
courses  and  adopt  the  same  to  the  local  needs  of  the  community. 

A  fund  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  financial  backing  of  the 
courses  should  be  subscribed  by  the  interested  merchants,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  or  other  interested  sources.  This  fund  need 
be  no  more  than  a  guarantee.  The  courses  should  carry  themselves 
financially  from  the  fees.  The  students  who  take  the  courses  should 
pay  for  what  they  get.  It  is  to  their  own  personal  advantage  and 
not  alone  to  the  advantage  of  the  business  house  for  which  they  are 
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Wf^rking.  The  tuition  should  not  be  more  than  $10  or  less  than  $5 
a  course  for  the  year.    The  tuition  fees  should  carry  the  course. 

The  business  liouses  should  agree  with  the  committee  to  insist 
upon  it  that  those  of  their  employees,  whom  they  consider  good  mate- 
rial or  whom  they  believe  are  in  need  of  the  particular  training 
which  these  coui'ses  are  to  give,  should  take  the  courses.  It  w^ill  mean 
an  entirely  different  atmosphere  in  the  study  of  the  foreign-trade 
subject  if  the  students  are  designated  b\'  the  heads  of  the  house  out 
of  the  business  to  study  foreign  trade  as  part  of  their  work  for  the 
firm  and  their  hope  of  advancement.  Attendance  at  the  meetings 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  employee  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  report  to  the  business  house  at  least  every  five  weeks. 

If  the  employer  is  interested  in  improving  the  education  of  his 
employees  and  is  satisfied  with  the  result  which  the  employees  attain 
upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course,  he  may  refund,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  the  employee  the  tuition  fee  which  he  has  paid,  as  a 
special  bonus.  The  only  reason  the  student  should  have  his  tuition 
refunded  is  the  fact  that  he  has  attended  the  course  faithfully  and 
intelligently  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  teaching  staff  will  probably  be  drawn  from  the  imiversities 
or  high  schools  of  commerce.  There  should  be  no  fixed  rule  to  this, 
but  the  advice  of  the  universities,  best  suited  to  help  in  this  work, 
is  of  importance  in  the  actual  execution  of  the  teaching. 

Costs. — It  is  not  expected  that  teachers  will  can'y  on  this  work  as 
part  of  their  regular  salaries  from  the  university.  This  has  not  been 
the  custom  in  the  past  in  extension  teaching.  Universities  pay  from 
$200  to  $300,  usually  $250  for  one  semester  of  15  wQeks.  That  is  to 
say,  one  of  the  courses  as  herein  set  forth  would  cost  for  teaching 
fctaff  $250  for  each  term  and  course.  This  seems  to  be  fair  when 
reviewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  value  to  the  exporting  com- 
munity. With  the  courses  ali'eady  outlined  in  the  bulletin,  it  is  a 
reasonable  remuneration  to  the  teacher,  although  this  would  be  too 
little  to  pay  an  expert  for  an  original  course.  The  teaching  cost 
for  four  courses  would  therefore  be  $1,000,  exclusive  of  light,  heat, 
and  housing. 

At  a  minimum  tuition  fee  of  $5  the  course,  or  $20  for  each  student, 
it  would  require  50  students  in  each  course  to  carry  the  instruction 
of  four  courses.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  financial  obligation  of  carry- 
out  the  study  plan  is  not  a  serious  one.  With  such  an  organization 
any  exporting  or  shipping  community  can  organize  a  school  to  meet 
its  own  requirements. 

Hotmng, — It  will  depend  on  circumstances  whether  the  chamber  of 
commerce  or  the  university,  or  some  member  who  happens  to  have 
adequate  offices,  will  take  care  of  the  housing  of  the  course.    The 
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location  is  an  important  feature.  There  must  not  be  a  great  loss  of 
time  for  the  student  in  getting  from  his  work  to  the  school.  There 
must  be  adequate  desk  or  table  room  for  the  document  and  map  work. 
There  must  be  good  light  and  ventilation.  If  possible,  there  should 
be  regular  seat  assignments  and  a  sketch  plan  of  the  same  to  enable 
a  rapid  checking  of  attendance. 

OTHER  MEDIUMS  FOB  FOREIGN-TRADE  EDUCATION. 

It  is  not  intended  to  infer  that  thfe  mediums  suggested  in  this  bulle- 
tin are  the  only  schools  recommended.  On  the  contrary,  any  educa- 
tional institution  which  is  in  a  position  to  take  a  curriculum,  as  here 
outlined,  and  carry  it  through  or  improve  upon  it,  is  a  great  addition 
in  the  field  of  foreign-trade  education. 

There  are  several  excellent  institutions  which  should  be  inter- 
ested in  giving  foreign-trade  courses.  It  is  necessary  to  offer  an 
opportunity  to  any  person  to  study  foreign  trade  and  shipping, 
who  is  inclined  to  do  so,  no  matter  what  his  present  occupation  may 
be.  It  is  also  necessary  to  encourage  foreign-trade  education  wher- 
ever there  seems  to  be  a  need  for  it.  Such  general  education  on 
these  subjects  is  greatly  desired  by  both  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Shipping  Board. 

Y.  M.  C.  A, — For  instance,  in  the  reeducation  of  returned  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  the  influence  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  be  of  great  importance. 

University  extension, — ^Thcre  are  the  University  extension  courses 
and  evening  courses  of  various  colleges  and  universities.  As  has 
been  mentioned  elsewhere,  such  night-school  instruction  must  vary 
considerably  from  the  method  of  teaching  the  same  to  regular  stu- 
dents at  the  university.  The  night  courses,  as  conducted  by  a 
university  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons  who  are  engaged  dur- 
ing the  day  in  commercial  vocations  are  in  no  sense  different  from 
the  courses  as  herein  outlined. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  time  for  any  duplication  of  effort  when  the 
strength  and  resources  of  all  parts  of  the  nation's  life  are  taxed  to 
the  utmost. 

In  any  city  where  there  are  several  colleges  and  universities  it  is 
earnestly  desired  that  they  cooperate  with  one  another  as  well  as 
with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
interested  Government  agencies.  If  a  university  does  not  desire  to 
cooperate,  but  desires  to  give  its  own  courses,  that  is  an  affair  of  the 
university  and  should  not  be  made  a  matter  of  discord.  However, 
our  national  tendency  to  unnecessary  duplication  would  be  empha- 
sized here,  as  unfortunately  is  the  case  in  many  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor.   It  is  therefore  earnestly  recommended  that  the  evening 
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classes  in  foreign-tra4e  should  be  the  joint  problem  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  a  city  and  the  commercial  interest  of  that  city. 

Correspondence  schools. — ^There  is  a  great  and  good  work  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  correspondence  extension  school.  Many  indi- 
viduals or  small  groups  can  be  reached  by  correspondence  and  home 
reading  who  are  not  situated*  advantageously  to  attend  resident 
classes.  This  is  particularly  true  of  executives,  men  who  travel  a 
gi'eat  deal,  or  smaller  communities  which  could  not  support  a  staflf 
of  teachers  for  resident  instruction.  EflFoits  to  reach  these  scattered 
individuals  and  offer  them  the  opportimity  of  improving  themselves 
in  the  knowledge  of  foreign  trade,  shipping,  or  Government  service 
are  most  commendal)le. 

The  private  business  college. — There  are  also  several  very  excellent 
private  commercial  schools.  The  so-called  "business  college,*'  in 
many  cases,  has  attained  a  high  state  of  perfection  as  an  educa- 
tional institution.  These  business  colleges,  schools  of  accounting,  or 
whatever  they  may  be  called,  serve  a  most  useful  function  in  the 
field  of  vocatioiv\l  commercial  education.  An  institution  which 
trains  certified  public  accountants  in  evening  courses  lasting  two  to 
three  years,  could  ver}'  well  put  in  a  set  of  courses  on  foreign  trade 
to  enable  accounting  students  to  specialize  for  foreign  trade.  Many 
foreign-branch  managers  of  great  American  firms  have  come  up 
through  the  auditing  department.  Many  of  the  students  at  these 
schools  are  college  graduates  who  find  it  necessary  to  add  to  their 
academic  schooling  a  purely  vocational  study.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
recommended  that  these  private  institutions  of  commercial  education 
which^are  interested  or  believe  that  they  have  a  field  in  which  to  work 
should  organize  and  carry  through  courses  similar  to  those  herein 
outlined. 

Continuation  schools. — There  are  also  schools  or  other  private  in- 
stitutions which  would  serve  the  younger  employee  who  has  not  been 
able  to  continue  his  studies*  through  high  school  and  is  making  up 
his  commercial  education  by  evening  work.  The  courses  as  outlinbd 
for  the  high  schools  would  be*  adapted  to  this  class  of  students  in 
private  evening  schools. 

Trade  associations. — There  are  also  educational  institutions,  main- 
tained by  associated  trades  or  professions  of  the  nature  of  the  evening 
courses  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking.  Such  an  organization 
should  offer  to  the  members  of  the  institute,  who  have  completed  the 
other  courses  in  economics,  mental  arithmetic,  accountancy,  etc.,  an 
advanced  course  in  foreign  trade.  In  this  case  it  would  be  necessary 
to  put  considerable  stress  on  the  course  of  foreign  exchange  and  bank- 
ing. This  does  not  mean  that  the  basic  courses  herein  outlined  are  less 
important.    It  is  the  advanced  specialization  which  differs  as  the 
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particular  case  may  require.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  only  a  logical  de- 
velopment of  training  the  man  for  the  job.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
clearer  illustration  of  specialization  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  than 
the  possibilities  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  developing 
special  foreign-trade  courses  that  will  improve  the  knowledge  and 
efficiency  of  the  foreign-trade  departments  of  member  banks.  Such 
schools,  as  above,  should  go  far  in  "  training  men  to  order,"  and  in 
"  teaching  what  the  business  man  wants." 

It  is  always  the  desire  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion to  assist  in  every  possible  way  in  mapping  out  the  proper 
courses  for  each  specific  foreign-trade  activity  and  by  its  field  work  to 
aid  and  assist  in  carrying  them  through. 

II.  PART-TIME  AND  COOPERATIVE  PLANS  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL 

PUPILS. 

As  indicated  above,  there  is  a  low  niathematical  probability  that 
a  student  who  has  simply  taken  some  foreign-trade  ^studies  in  the 
course  of  his  high-school  or  college  training  will  bfecome  connected 
with  a  house  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  At  present,  when  hunting  a 
position  with  a  house  with  a  foreign  department,  having  taken  some 
courses  may  be  a  talking  point,  but  as  a  rule  the  employers  have 
little  inclination  to  give  much  weight  to  this  fact.  The  employers 
testify  that  the  .applicant  is  not  particularly  benefited  by  the  courses 
as  have  been  given  to  date.  He  therefore  has  the  inclination  to  judge 
the  candidate  on  his  general  make-up,  his  intelligence,  his  personality, 
and  alertness  of  mind,  and  disregards  what  the  candidate  may  say 
about  his  having  taken  a  course  in  foreign  trade.  The  employer  finds 
that  the  alert  young  man  will  qualify  in  his  busine&s  and  do  a  par- 
ticular task  in  his  business  the  way  the  employer  wants  it  done,  and 
there  is  no  advantage  in  having  had  a  general  course  outside.  This  is 
doubtless  an  extreme  attitude,  but,  unfortunately,  the  attitude  is 
quite  prevalent  among  employei-s.  The  obvious  conclusion  is  that, 
if  the  education  for  foreign  trade  is  to  be  of  any  value  whatsoever,  it 
must  train  for  a  specific  position  and  as  far  as  possible  train  men 
who  are  already  in  contact  with  the  business,  either  through  present 
employment  or  the  promise  of  a  position  upon  completion  of  the 
course.  Without  the-  contact  between  the  pupil  and  the  job,  the 
few  who  take  courses  in  foreign  trade  will  be  lost  in  the  millions  of 
pupils  in  general  commercial  education,  and  the  business  houses  doing 
foreign  trade  will  have  no  particular  interest  in  hunting  out  these 
few  pupils  who  may  have  taken  foreign-trade  courses. 

The  real  problem  of  "  contact  with  the  job  "  is  in  connection  with 
the  high-school  (or  college)  students.  It  is  generally  appreciated 
that  the  prime  factor  in  commercial  education,  as  in  other  vocational 
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education,  is  the  contact  with  the  actual  conditions  which. the  student 
will  meet  after  leaving  school,  maintained  while  the  student  is  still 
in  school.  The  question  of  part-time  work  as  applied  to  commercial 
education  is  somewhat  more  difficult  than  that  worked  out  by  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  There  the  mochanical-arts  students  work 
in  pairs,  alternating  on  the  machine  one  week  and  in  college  the 
other  week.  On  Saturdays  the  two  work  together,  so  that  one  may 
pick  up  the  work  in  hand  where  the  other  left  off.  There  is  no 
serious  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  similar  cooperative  arrange- 
ment between  a  high  school  of  commerce  giving  a  senior-year  training 
in  foreign  commerce  and  the  foreign  department  of  a  business  house. 
There  is  admittedly  more  difficulty  in  picking  up  the  work  wheixj 
the  other  of  the  team  left  off  in  commercial  work  than  in  macliine- 
shop  work.  These  difficulties  are  not  at  all  insurmountable  where 
there  is  a  desire  to  do  so.  It  is  urged  that  sincere  effort  be  made  to 
establish  such  part-time  work  by  teams. 

An  alternative  suggestion  is  this:  Business  houses  which  require 
10, 15, 20,  or  more  junior  clerks  every  year  to  work  into  their  business 
will  make  a  choice  of  several  promising  pupils  at  the  end  of  their 
junior  year  of  the  commercial  high-school  course.  These  students 
will' be  employed  under  a  written  agreement  as  messengers  or  junior 
clerks  in  the  business  during  the  summer  following  junior  year  and 
perhaps  during  vacations  or  holidays  during  the  entire  year.  The 
Jiours  of  work  will  vary  with  each  house  and  with  the  rush  seasons  of 
the  house. 

With  the  very  definite  object  of  becoming  a  regular  employee  of 
u  particular  house,  and  with  the  feeling  of  responsibility  of  being 
imder  contract  (see  suggested  contract  p.  33),  the  pupil  will  have 
quite  a  different  interest  in  the  school  work.  He  will  be  able  to 
learn  from  the  general  school  study  those  particular  items  of  infor- 
mation which  apply  to  his  particular  business.  It  is  trite  to  state 
that  the  practical  daily  routine  of  a  business  is  not  a  thorough 
teacher.  The  employee  only  sees  one  or  a  few  proccssC^s  of  the  busi- 
ness, only  handles  a  few  documents,  and  never  does  learn  manj' 
things  just  outside  his  daily  routine  which  he  should  know  in  order 
to  do  his  own  work  more  intelligently.  The  employer  will  have  the 
advantage  that  the  candidates  thus  chosen  by  him  in  the  junior 
year  will  have  a  training  with  a  view  of  entering  his  particular 
busine<^s  and  his  training,  though  still  lacking  in  many  peculiar 
details,  will  be  of  a  broader  and  deeper  character  than  he  possibly 
could  give  the  candidate  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Also  there 
will  be  this  obvious  advantage  to  the  employer:  It  costs  the  firm  a 
large  and  undeterminable  sum  to  educate  an  employee,  both  in  pay 
and  in  mistakes  made*    During  the  senior  year  the  employer  will 
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not  be  paying  the  pupil  while  he  is  being  educated,  except  for  the 
actual  time  the  pupil  may  be  engaged  in  the  work  in  the  business 
house.  The  employer  can  afford  to  pay  the  pupil  during  the  vaca- 
tion following  the  junior  year  to  fill  the  place  of  messenger  or 
junior  clerk  of  the  simplest  form,  because  by  doing  so  the  pupil  for 
the  following  nine  months,  with  the  aid  of  the  educational  courses 
of  the  school,  will  be  far  more  thoroughly  trained  at  the  school's 
expense  than  the  employer  can  do  it.  Upon  graduation  the  pupil 
will  enter  the  business  with  a  foundation  laid  that  will  enable  him 
"  to  earn  his  salt "  from  the  beginning.  The  foundation  laid  by  the 
summer's  practical  experience  and  the  school's  intensive  courses  in 
foreign  trade  will  enable  the  pupil  to  grasp  the  details  peculiar  to 
the  business  in  which  he  is  employed  more  quickly  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  either  method  of  learning  the  business  had  been  fol- 
lowed separately,  i.  e.,  experience  alone  or  school  alone.  It  has 
been  shown  in  other  fields  of  commercial  education  that  he  will 
advance  in  this  business  more  rapidly  than  if  he  had  not  had  this 
school  training. 

The  obvious  advantages  to  the  school  of  the  practical  experience 
of  worldng  in  an  expert  department  will  be  that  the  pupil  will 
work  quite  differently  if  he  has  the  feeling  that  he  is  preparing  to 
do  something  very  definite  and  tangible  and  knows  that  he  is  to 
enter  a  position  if  he  makes  good  in  his  studies.  The  total  result 
of  a  cooperative  plan  of  studies  is  the  true  object  of  vocational  edu- 
cation to  train  persons  to  do  a  worthy  day's  work  better  and  more 
efficiently. 

In  the  case  of  college  students  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  has  organized  training  for  foreign  trade  on  very  much  this 
basis.  In  the  case  of  the  bank  the  plan  as  worked  out  is  far  more 
complete  than  the  commercial  or  foreign  trade  curricula  of  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  where  the  students  are  getting  their 
college  education.  The  example  set  by  the  bank  should  lead  the 
educational  institutions  to  improve  the  study  plan  for  foreign  trade 
to  make  it  harmonize  and  synchronize  with  such  part-time  teaching. 
At  present  the  bank  is  teaching  many  subjects  which  should  be 
taught  in  colleges.  The  bank's  time  should  be  free  to  teach  its  own 
particular  business.  This,  of  course,  is  the  great  problem  of  the 
entire  educational  work  in  foreign  trade. 

It  must  repeatedly  be  emphasized  that  as  education  for  foreign 
trade  develops  it  can  only  develop  in  so  far  as  it  fills  an  actual  need 
of  the  merchandising  houses.  The  employer  will  be  increasingly 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  educational  system  as  this  system  be- 
comes more  efficient  in  training  men  to  order.  Unless  there  is  as 
close  a  connection  between  foreign-trade  education  and  business 
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houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade  as  it  is  possible  to  establish,  there 
will  be  not  only  a  lack  of  practicability  in  the  training  given  the 
students,  but  also  there  will  be  a  lack  of  contact  with  the  job. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  CONTRACT  AND  FOR  RULES  AND  CONDITIONS  GOVERNING 
FART-TIHB  WORK  IN  COOPERATIVE  FOREIGN-TRADE  EDUCATION. 

It  is  quite  essential  in  the  practical  working  of  the.  cooperative 
plan  for  foreign-trade  education  that  all  parties  to  the  agi*eement 
should  have  their  position  squarely  understood  and  incorporated  in 
a  set  of  rules  or  contracts  which  should  be  adopted  for  this  purpose. 
The  moral  effect  upon  everyone  concerned  and  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility will  be  decidedly  enhanced  by  such  agreements.  It  is  excej)- 
tionally  necessary  that  the  boys  or  girls  realize  that  the  agreement  is 
a  binding  contract  and  they  are  expected  to  fulfill  their  part.  It 
will  also  have  a  settling  influence  on  the  young  person  to  understand 
that  he  has  entered  a  definite  business  relation  with  a  responsible 
business  firm.  It  is  also  essential  to  hold  over  the  student  the  fact 
that  he  can  not  get  his  diploma  from  the  high  school  unless  he  has 
satisfactorily  completed  his  work  with  the  firm.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  have  him  understand  that  he  owes  an  obligation  to  the  firm  which 
has  taken  him  in  and  that  he  should  serve  this  firm  faithfully  and 
not  leave  at  the  first  opportunity  to  go  to  some  other  firm  which  may 
offer  him  at  the  moment  a  slight  increase  in  pay.  It  is  also  nec- 
essary to  have  the  parents  or  the  guardian  of  the  pupil  agree  to  the 
arrangement  concerning  the  pupil  between  the  busine.^s  house  and 
the  school.  The  following  are  merely  suggestions  which  are  only 
intended  to  help  point  the  way. 

A  SUGGESTED  CONTRACT. 

■ 

This  agreement  is  made  this day  of  ,  between , 

doing  business  In ,  hereinafter  known  as  "Company,"  and , 

Qf  . ^  hereinafter  Ivnown  as  "Apprentice,"  and .  of 

,  hereinafter  l^nown  as  "Guardian,"  wliose  relation  to  tlie  Apprentice  is 

that  of . 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  practice,  slvill,  and  Icnowlodge  In  the  business  of 

the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  said hereby  becomes  an 

apprentice  to  tlie  (.'omptuiy,  and  tlie  Company  hereby  accepts  him  subject  to  tlie 
terms  herein  stated. 

The  Apprentice  and  his  Guardian  hereby  promise  that  during  the  period  com- 
mencing the  first  Monday  after  the  close  of  the  High  School  in  tlie 

year and  terminating  on  the  last  Saturday  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 

said  school  in  said  year,  and  such  further  period  during  the  school  year 

as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Company  and  the  principal,  or  some  person 
designated  by  said  principal,  the  Apprentice  will  faithfully  serve  said  Company 
In  such  capacity  or  capacities  connected  with  the  exix)rtlng  and  importing  busi- 
ness connected  by  said  Company  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Company 
and  the  principal  of  the  said  school. 
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The  Appi-entice  furthermore  agrees  during  the  period  above  stated  to  do  all 
in  his  iX)wer  to  learn  the  exporting  and  importing  busint^ss  and  to  promote 
the  Interests  of  the  Company.  He  also  agrees  to  continue  his  stmiies  in  foreign 
trade  in  the  said  liigh  school  and  to  do  a  reasonable  amount  of  home  study  in 
connection  therewith  and  with  his  service  with  said  Company. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  Apprentice  and  his  Guardian  that  the  Company  shall 
have  the  right  at  any  time  to  discharge  the  Apprentice  for  inadaptability 
for  the  performance  of  the  service  assigned,  for  disobedience  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Company,  and  Improper  conduct  iu  or  out  of  wotking  hours. 

The  Company  agrees  adeqimtely  to  train  and  instruct  the  Apprentice  in  the 
principle  operations  of  its  business,  in  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  forei)?n 
trade ;  to  pay  to  the  Apprentice  during  the  period  herein  stated  tlie  comi)€nsatlon 
hereinafter  specified,  and  if  the  Apprentice  shall  remain  in  Its  service  for 
the  full  period  set  fortli  herein  and  render  satisfactory  services  in  the  posi- 
tions held  by  him  to  present  to  him  at  the  termination  of  such  period. such 
evidence  of  satisfactory  completion  of  his  apprenticeship  as  may  be  proper 
and  retiuestetl  by  the  principal  of  the  said  school. 

The  Apprentice  shall  receive  from  the  Company  the  following  compensa- 
tions, to  wit: 

For  the  period  from  the  first  Monday  after  the  dose  of  high  school  until 
the  last  Saturday  prior  to  the  opening  of  said  school,  during  which  period 
the  said  Apprentice  shall  devote  his  entire  time  and  energies  during  business 

hours  to  the  service  of  the  Company  as  lierelnafter  provided r  dollars 

per  week.  For  such  further  period  during  tlie  school  year  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  Company  and  the  principal  per  week. 

The  Apprentice  and  his  Guardian  also  agree  that  in  the  event  the  said 
Apprentice  shall  satisfactorily  complete  his  high  school  course  In  foreign  trade 
and  his  apprenticeship  as  herein  provided,  that  he  will  for  a  period  of  one  year 
from  the  termination  of  said  high-school  course  serve  the  Company  in  the 
capacity  of  junior  clerk  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  for  this  class  of 
service,  and  the  said  Company  hereby  agrees  to  employ  the  said  Apprentice  in 
such  capacity  for  sucli  period  and  at  such  rjit©  of  pay. 


Company. 


Apprentice. 


« 
Guardian, 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Each  boy  when  he  entei^s  upon  his  duties  in  a  merchant  house 
should  receive  a  list  of  the  following  or  similar  suggestions.* 

IMFOBMATION    FOB   COOPERATIVE   APPRENTICE. 

Read  this  carefully.    It  will  save  you  and  us  trouble. 

Remember  that  the  object  of  your  work  is  to  help  the  firm  to  make  u  profit. 
Your  employer  measures  you  by  the  quantity  and  quaUty  of  the  work  you 
perform. 

Social  position  does  not  enter  here.  In  the  office  you  ai'e  not  a  high-school 
boy,  but  you  are  an  apprentice.    Dress  and  act  accordingly.    If  you  get  the 


>  It  is  a  general  complaint  that  high -school  boys,  and  to  a  leRBer  degree  coUege  grad«- 
atef!,  bave  a  know-tt-all  air  which  la  not  only  offensive,  but  hurts  ciBciency.  These  sug- 
gestions are  freely  adopted  from  those  used  by  the  Litchfield,  Mass.,  cooperattve  plan. 
Some  effort  is  necessary  to  confer  those  ideas  to  the  apprentice  in  verbal  or  written  form. 
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Idea  that  any  work  ^ven  yon  Is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  high-school  student, 
just  remember  that  all  alike  must  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  that 
you  are  an  apprentice  in  this  firm  while  you  are  here.  Don't  put  on  superior 
airs.  Remember  that  the  boy  who  has  not  had  your  advantage,  by  experience 
and  hard  work  has  probably  learned  the  work  of  his  own  desk  much  better 
than  you  will  be  able  to  know  it  for  a  long  time.  No  one  has  a  monopoly  of 
knowledge.  He  probably  knows  as  many  things  that  you  don*t  know  as 
reversed. 

Remember  that  in  a  true  democracy  and  with  true  Americanism  one  man  Is 
entitled  to  as  much  respect  as  another  if  he  does  his  work  faithfully,  honestly, 
and  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

It  is  your  business  to  get  along  smoothly  with  the  men  higher  up,  and  not 
theirs  to  get  along  with  you. 

Do  not  expect  any  exceptional  personal  favors  or  attention  from  your  supe- 
riors other  than  instruction  in  the  performance  of  your  task.  They  will  prob- 
ably ignore  you  as  long  as  you  are  doing  your  work  well,  as  they  are  too  busy 
to  pay  much  personal  attention  to  anyone,  but  they  know  whether  you  are 
making  good  or  not.  The  opinion  which  your  employer  or  your  superior  has 
of  you  depends  on  whether  you  are  making  good  or  not. 

Don't  bother  your  employer  for  a  raise  in  wages,  as  that  has  been  settled 
for  the  period  covered  by  the  agreement. 

If  you  have  a  grievance  with  your  firm,  take  it  up  with  your  sichool  adviser. 

Errors  are  exceptionally  serious  in  foreign  trade  and  mean  loss  to  the  firm. 

Your  err#rs  greatly  decrease  your  value  to  the  firm.  Try  never  to  make  a 
mistake ;  if  you  make  a  mistake  once,  never  do  it  again. 

Never  try  to  conceal  or  cover  up  an  error.  You  can  save  yourself  and  the 
firm  much  trouble  and  much  loss  by  bringing  an  error  Immediately  to  your  next 
superior's  attention. 

Watch  what  is  going  on  about  you  and  keep  your  mouth  shut.  However, 
don't  be  afraid  to  ask  sensible  questions.     Try  to  answer  the  question  yourself 

first. 

Almost  the  greatest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  an  employee  is,  that  he  has 
common  sense.  See  that  you  exercise  common  sense  In  what  you  say,  In  the 
questions  j'ou  ask,  and  in  what  you  do. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  listening  to  something  you  have  heard  before.  Ten  things 
you  may  have  heard  before,  but  the  eleventh  may  be  an  important  addition  to 
your  store  of  knowledge  and  to  your  future. 

If  you  do  not  like  a  decision  of  your  immediate  superior  don't  go  over  lus 
head  to  a  man  higher  up.  It  will  cause  friction  and  bud  feeling.  If  you  have 
a  real  grievance,  take  it  up  with  your  school  advisor. 

You  are  not  responsible  alone  to  yourself  for  your  action  as  a  cooperative 
apprentice.  If  you  do  not  make  good  It  will  spoil  the  chance  of  many  others 
to  get  a  start  In  life  in  the  exporting  field  because  you  have  discredited  your 
school  and  the  cooperative  system.  Remember  that  you  are  given  a  golden 
opportunity  to  make  the  future  for  yourself  and  to  serve  your  country  in  a 
field  of  activity  which  is  vital  to  the  future  of  our  great  United  States. 

A  COLLEGE  PART-TIME  SCHEDULE. 

An  adaptation  of  the  part-time  system  to  the  courses  outlined  in 
this  bulletin  and  applied  to  college  seniors  is  suggested  by  the  follow- 
ing  study  plan.    The  lessons  as  planned  in  the  evening  courses  for 


once  each  week  will  be  divided  over  two,  three,  or  four  hours  during 

the  week. 

Tho  student  will  study  mornings  and  work  afternoons  and  Satur- 
days at  the  offices  of  his  cooperating  firm.  Broken  time  is  not  as 
satisfactory  as  it  should  be  desired,  yet  by  letting  the  student  go  to 
the  business  afternoons  instead  of  mornings  he  will  be  on  duty  when 
the  press  of  work  is  greatest  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  and 
will  also  be  able  to  stay  over,  past  clcsing  time,  to  finish  his  work 
if  need  be.  This  schedule — class  mornings,  office  afternoons,  and 
study  nights — is  not  light.  However,  if  he  were  taking  a  course  in 
chemistry,  the  day  would  be  just  as  full  with  afternoons  in  the 
laboratory.  The  schedule  is  not  heavier  than  any  "science  course •• 
at  Columbia  or  other  similar  universities. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  term  is  concerned  largely  with  ship- 
ping subjects.  The  second  term  has  to  do  with  selling.  This  will 
enable  "  special  students  "  to  take  the  single  coui'se  with  which  their 
work  has  to  do. 

The  absence  of  languages  in  the  study  plan  is  based  on  the  fact 
that,  after  learning  the  routine  of  foreign-trade  practice  and  the 
student  specializes  in  a  commercial  area  (gi*aduate  year  of  extension 
courses),  a  large  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  intensive  and 
thorough  study  of  the  one  of  the  10  or  12  commercial  languages  in 
which  the  student  must  learn  to  speak  fluently  and  correspond  cor- 
rectly, if  he  is  to  be  efficient  in  doing  business  in  a  particular  part  of 
the  world.  About  as  much  time  or  more  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Russia,  its  history,  people,  markets,  geography,  commercial  law  (law 
and  order  must  return  some  time),  business  methods,  etc.,  should  be 
devoted  to  practical  language  drill,  sales  talk,  letter  writing,  and 
social  conversation. 

A  TWO-TERM  COLLEGE  PART-TIME  SCHEDULE. 

s  KIB8T  TKUM. 


0 
10 


Monday. 


Rhipplne 

Marine  insucanoe. . 

(Intcmational  law) 


Tuesday. 


Ports 

Staple    products, 
two  hours. 


Wednesday. 


Shipping 

Marine  insuraoco . . 

(International  law) 


Tfanrsday. 


Ports 

Staple    products, 
two  hours. 


Friday. 


Shipping. 
Marine  Insaraoce. 

(International  law). 


SECOND  TERM. 


9 
If 


Tariffs 

Export   combina- 
tions. 
(SclUng) 


Foreign  exchange. 
Documents,    two 
houn. 


Tariffs 

Export  combina- 
tions. 
(Selling) 


Foreign  exchange. 
Documents,    two 
hoars. 


Tariffs. 

Export    combina- 

iXoos. 
(Selling) 


<8Q  points.) 
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CBSTIFICATES   OF   COlfPLBTION    OF    FORBIGN-TBADE    SCHOOI^IK   PARTICULAB 
THB  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  SCHOOL  OB  OTHER  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

It. will  be  necessary  to  have  some  established  form  of  certificates 
of  proficiency  which  the  students  will  receive  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  the  courses  of  study  outlined  by  th6  bulletin  and  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Board.  It  is  therefore  suggested 
that  a  uniform  certificate  be  adopted  which  will  show  clearly  the  fol- 
lowing information : 

The  following  course  has  been  taken  by  ,  and  satis- 

[Student] 
factorUy  completed  as  follows: 

Here  should  follow  a  list  of  exactly  what  the  courses  have  been, 
with  the  student's  grade.  In  another  column  following,  the  number 
of  hours  per  week,  then  the  number  of  weeks,  and  finally  any 
remarks.  Under  "remarks"  should  bo  added  the  name  of  the 
teacher  under  whom  the  student  took  this  particular  course.  There 
should  be  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  practical  work,  the  nature  of 
the  same  and  the  quality  of  its  performance  signed  by  the  firm  con- 
cerned. 

The  original  certificate  should  be  on  parchment  paper  and  of  the 
approved  diploma  style.  In  addition  there  should  be  a  number  of 
duplicates  in  the  same  form,  but  not  the  same  kind  of  paper  or  color, 
which  can  be  filled  in  on  the  typewriter  with  carbons  and  which  will 
be  certified,  true  copies  of  the  diploma.  The  student,  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  course,  may  be  in  search  of  a  position  with  a  foreign-trade 
firm.  If  he  has  such  a  certified  copy  of  his  diploma  which  gives  the 
full  information  regarding  the  courses  which  he  has  taken  and  just 
what  the  courses  were,  he  can  use  the  name  in  applying  for  a  posi- 
tion and  can  send  the  certified  copy  along  with  his  application. 

There  is  another  use  to  which  this  certified  copy  should  be  put. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce to  have  the  record  of  all  the  men  who  have  taken  properly 
conducted  foreign-trade  courses.  The  bureau  is  constantly  in  search 
of  men  not  only  for  itself,  but  in  answer  to  inquiries  from  merchants 
throughout  the  country.  If  the  certificates  can  be  forwarded  to  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, .  and  there  filed,  the 
bureau  will  have  at  an  instant's  notice  the  information  regarding 
each  student. 

It  will  be  also  to  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  • 
Education  to  have  such  certificates  on  file  in  its  office  for  general 
reference  and  for  statistical  laboratory  investigations  of  the  eventual 
careers  of  students  thus  trained.  An  annual  system  of  follow-up 
questionnaires  will  give  valuable  data  as  to  the  practical  value  to 
the  student's  advancement  from  his  foreign-trade  studies. 


In  collecting  information  regarding  personnel  it  may  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  add  another  sheet  which  the  student  will  fill  out  and  file 
together  with  the  diploma.  This  sheet  should  give  a  brief  biography 
of  the  student  and  in  addition  should  state  whether  he  is  engaged 
in  business  at  the  present  time,  whether  this  is  an  export  business; 
if  so,  his  particular  duties  in  the  business;  and  if  not  in  export  busi- 
ness, if  the  student  is  anxix)us  to  get  into  the  export  business  and  if  he 
desires  to  go  abroad  to  live.  The  student  should  aflix  his  photograph 
and  anj  other  credentials  which  we  may  desii'e  and  the  entire  docu- 
ment would  be  filed  in  some  convenient  office  in  WashinMon.  If  it 
is  not  the  desire  of  the  bureau  or  either  of  the  boards  to  make  of 
it^lf  an  employment  office,  it  may  be  of  great  value  in  promot- 
ing foreign  trade  and  shipping  to  have  some  center  of  information 
for  personnel. 

Note. — Minimum  hours  required  for  a  certificate  is  tentatively  placed  at  14. 
This  would  mean  3^  hours  two  evenings  each  weel^  for  two  terms  of  15  weeks 
each. 

SUGGESTED  DIPLOMA. 

The  Chambek  of  Commerce  School  for  Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping. 

To  an  whom  these  presents  come,  greeting: 

Be  it  Isnown  tliat  John  Smith  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  general 
courses  In  foreign  tra4e,  as  set  forth  below. 


Sabjoct. 

Grade. 

Hours  per  week. 

Weeks. 

Instructor. 

Remarks. 

(Note  if  oonrse  was  as  pre- 
nribod  bv  balletlD  or  in* 
dependent.] 

Class. 

Labor. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Conducted  under  tlie  auspices  and  supervision  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Kducatlon,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  the 
United  States  Sldpplng  Boai*d,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of . 

[Director.] 
Signed    II.  

Date 

The  practical  experience  of  montlLs  days was  had  In  the 

Signed  - 

(OiBcer  of  the  company.] 
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STUDY  OUTLINES  OF  FUNDAMENTAL  COURSES. 

REQUIRED  SUBJECTS  AS  FOUNDATION  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDIES  IN  FOREIGN 

TRADE  AND  SUIPPINQ. 

1.  Reading  in  sales  practice. 

2.  Document  tecliniqne  of  foreign  trade. 

3.  Staple  commodities  of  commerce  (commercial  geography), 

4.  Foreign  exchange. 

.    5.  Principles  of  ocean  transportation. 
G.  Ports  and  terminal  facilities. 

7.  Tariffs  and  treaties. 

8.  Exix>rt  combinations  and  the  Webb  law. 
0.  History  of  commerce. 

Note. — Other  courses  now  in  preparation  will  be  announced  when  completed 
and  may  be  had  on  application. 

TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS. 

It  has  been  found  efficacious  in  keeping  all  the  class  at  work  to 
give  a  15-minute  written  quiz  on  the  assigned  reading.  At  the  open- 
ing of  each  period  quiz  books  should  be  on  each  desk  when  the  student 
arrives.  Question  should  be  written  on  the  board  promptly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period.  The  question  should  call  for  short,  precise 
answers  which  will  not  take  long  to  write  nor  long  to  read,  yet  will 
test  the  intelligence  with  which  the  student  has  read  the  assignments. 

Assignments  of  reading  as  noted  in  the  various  outlines  are  often 
several  times  the  capacity  of  a  student  to  cover  for  one  lesson.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  those  who  are  employed  during  the  day.  The 
outlines  and  readings  have  been  made  full  (1)  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teacher,  (2)  for  full-time  college  courses  where  the  ground  will  be 
covered  in  several  hours  each  w^eek,  (3)  because  the  textbooks  con- 
tain the  material.  The  difficulty  of  covering  so  much  ground  in  one 
assignment  should  be  met  by  part  assignments.  The  lesson  should 
be  divided  into  convenient  lengths  and  each  length  assigned  to  a 
part  of  the  class  for  report.  Each  section  given  a  part  assignment 
should  prepare  to  give  the  class  orally  a  summary  from  an  outline 
and  not  more  than  5  to  10  minutes  long.  Such  a  summary  of  the 
reading  should  contain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  student's  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  involved  to  the  business  with  which  he  is 
familiar.  With  a  little  planning  and  coaching  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor  the  reports  should  give  all  the  class  the  main  features  of 
all  ther  reading  as  well  as  practice  in  making  and  presenting  such 
short  reports. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  vStudy  outlines  are,  as  a  rule,  the  chapter 
headings  and  table  of  contents  of  the  assigned  text.  This  is  for  a 
purpose:  (1)  A  course  should  follow  the  adopted  text  as  a  basis 
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without  material  change  of  order.  It  saves  confusion  in  the  assign- 
ments which  is  usually  sufficient  excuse  not  to  read  the  lesson  at  all. 

(2)  From  an  outline  cross  references  from  other  works  ifl  easier. 

(3)  The  outline  as  such  in  the  bulletin  serves  to  keep  the  contents 
and  nature  of  each  course  at  hand  without  constant  reference  to  the 
textbook.  Acknowledgment  to  the  author  of  the  text  from  which 
the  c'Jtline  is  taken  in  each  case  is  hereby  made. 

The  teacher  should  read  all  of  the  assigned  reading  and  texts  well 
ahead  of  the  class. 


STUDY  OUTLINE  OP  FOREIGN  TRADE  1. 

SELLING  MSTHODS. 

The  two  fimclamcntal  courses  of  the  cniTicnhmi  of  foreign  trade 
as  outlined  by  this  bulletin  are: 

Foreign  trade  1. — Roadinps  In  exporting  methoils  of  fort?ip:n  trade. 
Foreiyn  trade  2.— The  dociiinont  teoliiiiciiie  of  foreign  trade. 

The  entire  foreign-trade  curriculum  is  built  up  on  these  two 
coui'ses.  Likewise  the  bases  of  shipping  studies  is  the  course  on 
ocean  transportation. 

The  first  important  course  of  thq  curriculum  is  the  btudy  of  mar- 
keting methods.  In  order  to  present  the  widely  scattered  material 
in  the  confines  of  one  volume  a  collection  of  readings  with  annota- 
tions and  comments  has  been  prepared  and  herewith  presented  as  the 
text  for  the  course.  Any  study  of  foreign  trade  must  commence 
not  only  with  the  actual  technique  of  executing  the  same,  but  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  various  sales'  channels  which  ai-e  used 
in  over>:eas  commerce.  It  will  be  the  object  of  this  coui'se,  as  far  as 
possible  and  in  as  practical  a  method  as  possible,  to  make  clear  to 
the  students  the  various  selling  organizations  which  ai*e  successfully 
being  used  by  various  classes  of  American  exporters.  The  course 
itself  will  follow  the  book  of  readings  which  has  been  specially 
prepared  for  this  purpose.  This  outline,  entitled  "  Sales  practice," 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  of  the  subjects  which 
will  be  covered  in  the  course.  n 

Text, — **  Stiles  prnctlee,"  published  by  the  Bureau  oi  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Gonnneroe  and  the  Federal  Boiird  for  VtMnitional  Education.  Complied  with 
explanatory  text  by  Dr.  Guy  Eklward  Snider.  It  will  be  on  sale  at  the 
Governniont  Printing  Ofllce,  WasJiington,  D.  O. 

The  course  should  be  conducted  by  means  of  lectures,  discussion, 
and  reports. 

The  period  of  an  hour  and  a  half  sliould  be  divided  between  ex- 
planatory discourse  (one-third)  by  the  instructor,  followed  by  a 
general  class  discussion  and  reports. 

The  readings  are  chiefly  the  testimony  of  business  men  on  the 
methods  they  have  found  effective  and  the  reports  of  experts  on  the 
methods  employed  in  various  markets.  Obviously  the  methods  will 
vary,  not  only  as  between  lines  but  also  in  the  various  markets.  The 
class  should  have  a  notebook  in  which  the  readings  should  be  an- 
alyzed and  classified — first  according  to  the  class  of  goods  to  be 
marketed ;  second,  the  functions  of  the  various  trade  channels ;  and 
third,  the  factors  in  the  foreign  markets  which  affect  the  method  of 
contact. 
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Tlie  work  will  consist  of  reading  as  much  as  possible  outside  the 
classroom  and  discussions  of  the  problems  of  the  same  in  the  class- 
room. The  teacher  will  lead  the  discussion  and  promote  independent 
contribution  of  information  on  the  part  of  the  students.  The  stu- 
dents, from  early  experience  in  the  business  or  from  their  part-time 
work,  should  be  able  to  contribute  much  information  of  a  specific 
character  on  the  subject  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

Each  student  during  the  term  should  be  required  to  prepare  one 
paper  on  some  specific  line  of  goods  to  one  or  more  specific  foreign 
markets  in  addition  to  reading  reports  for  class. 

As  collateral  reading  it  is  recommended  to  select  from  a  list  of 

Government  publications  those  bearing  on  this  subject.    These  pub- 

.lication*  should  be  owned  by  the  instructor  for  his  own  work  in 

preparation  for  conducting  the  course.    In  addition  several  copies 

of  the  same  should  be  on  the  reading  shelves  of  the  school  where 

the  course  is  being  given. 

1 
Lesson  I. — Survey  of  export  sales  problems  (Ch.  I) : 
Problems  of  the  smaUer  manufacturer. 
Making  of  an  export  poUcy. 
Examples  of  American  export  enterprise. 
Problems  of  the  smaller  manufacturer  answered.    ; 
Lesson  II, — The  study  of  the  market  (Ch.  II) : 
Business  men  on  the  study  of  the  market 
Questionnaire  method. 
General  survey. 
Fundamental  conditions. 
Lesson  III. — Direct  sales  problems  (Ch.  Ill)  : 

Testimony  of  Mr.  James  A.  Farrell,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 

Products  Export  Ck). 
Testimony  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Haney,  foreign  sales  manager  of  the  International 

Harvester  Co. 
Market  control  in  Argentina. 
Lesson  IV — ^The  export  middleman  (Ch.  IV) : 
Part  1.  Functions — 

Business  men  on  the  history  and  functions  of  the  export  middleman. 
Outline  of  the  functions  of  an  export  merchant 
Part  2.  Markets  and  lines — 

Construction  materials  and  machinery  in  Colombia. 
Markets  for  machinery  and  machine  tools  in  Bolivia. 
Cotton  gooils  in  China. 
Lesson  V. — Agencies  and  agents  (Ch.  V) : 
Part  1.  Functions  and  policy — 
Business  men*s  testimony. 
Reports  of  consuls. 
Part  2.  Markets  and  lines — 
Hardware  In  Chili. 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery  In  BrazlL 
Cotton  goods  in  Ceylon. 
South  American  markets  for  fresh  fruit 
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L€9son  VL — ^Travelliig  salesmen   (Cli.  VI) : 

Part  1.  Functions- 
Business  men's  testimony. 

I'art  2.  Markets  and  lines — 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery  in  South  Africa, 
Boots  and  shoes  In  Cuba. 
Hardware  in  Ku&sla. 
Lesson  V//.— Contact  by  mail  and  advertising  (Cb.  VII)  : 

I'art  1.  C<)rre«iK>u deuce. 

Part  2.  Cataiogucii. 

Part  8.  Advertising. 

Part  4.  Kxhil)its,  fairs,  etc. 

Part  5.  ParceLs  iK»i>t. 
LcsBon  17//.— Export-trade  combinations  (Oli.  VIII)  : 

Part  1.  Advantages  of  cooperation  in  willing. 

Part  2.  Cooperative  buying  in  foreign  countries. 
Lesson  IX — Hardware  .sales  problems  in  selected  markets  (Ch!  IX) : 

Far  East 

France. 

Brazil. 

Australasia. 
Lesson  X. — Sales  factors  in  marketing  electrical  goods  (Ch.  X) ; 

Sentiment  and  tariff  in  New  Zealand. 

Standards  and  prosperity  in  Cuba. 

Investments  in  Peru. 
lj€sson  XL — Miscellaneous  sales  factors  (Ch.  XI)  : 

Trade  organization  for  harvester  market  in  cotton  textiles. 

Educating  foreigners  in  the  United  States. 

Influence  of  roads  and  laud  holdings. 

Influence  of  establlaheil  connections. 
•  Influence  of  economic  and  commercial  progress. 

Influence  of  technical  and  professional  training. 
Lesson  XIL — ^Terms  of  payment  (Ch.  XII) : 

Credit  and  credit  information. 

Business  man's  part  in  foreign  exchange. 

Financial  documents. 
Lesson  Z///.— Terms  of  delivery  (Ch.  XIII) : 

Advantages  of  c.  i.  f.  quotation. 

Quotations  illustrated. 

Efllciency  in  handling  export  orders. 

Packing  for  export. 

Transportation  routes. 
Lesson  XIV, — Tendencies  in  economic  reconstruction  (Ch.  XIV)  : 

Part  1.  ICxtenslou  of  Government  partlclpaticm  in  trade  and  Industry. 

Part  2.  Control  over  essential  products. 

Part  3.  Economic  alliances. 

Part  4.  Preparation  for  after-war  i)eriod. 
Lesson  XV.— Export-trade  aids  (Ch.  XV) : 

Part  1.  Government  agencies. 

Part  2.  Export-trade  associations. 

Part  3.  Chambers  of  commerce. 

Part  4.  Miscellaneous  activities. 


STUDY  OUTLINE  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  2. 

THE  DOCUMENT  TECHNIQUE  OF  FOBEIGN  TRADE. 

Although  every  exporting  house  has  its  own  documents  and  forms, 
there  are  certain  documents  which  are  generally  used  throughout  the 
entire  business  of  exporting  and  importing.  An  understanding  of 
these  documents,  their  uses  and  the  meaning  of  all  the  fine  print  and 
phrases  which  are  on  them  will  be  the  necessary  basis  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  particular  documents  used  in  any  particular  business 
house  or  foreign  field.  The  necessity  for  an  understanding  of  the  de- 
tail of  the  document  technique  is  generally  conceded.  It  is  also  ono 
of  the  most  difficult  to  teach.  It  has  been  found  in  the  past  that  a 
descriptive  course  of  lectures  did  not  get  very  far.  In  the  learning 
of  the  intricate  detail  of  foreign  trade  document  technique;  it  is  neces- 
sary to  apply  the  well-known  principles  of  "  learning  by  doing."  It 
will  be  the  aim  of  this  course  to  accomplish  this.  The  course  therefore 
has  been  planned  as  a  lecture  and  text  course  for  part  of  the  lesson 
period  and  actual  practice  in  handling  and  filling  out  documents  in 
the  second  part  of  the  period.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  a  document 
and  to  follow  all  the  phrases  and  clauses  on  it  unless  each  student 
has  a  copy  of  it  in  hand.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
each  student  to  have  a  copy  as  nearly  like  the  copy  he  would  actually 
use  in  business,  the  textbook  consists  of  two  parts,  a  descriptive  text 
and  a  collection  of  "  vouchers,"  as  they  call  them  in  teaching  book- 
keeping. The  mere  filling  out  of  the  docimient  with  no  further  at- 
tention to  the  meaning  or  the  uses  of  the  document  would  be  of  little 
value.  It  is  exactly  this  which  makes  the  average  clerk  little  more 
than  an  automaton,  who  automatically  fills  out  certain  blank  spaces 
in  certain  yellow  or  blue  slips.  It  is  necessary  to  carefully  go  over 
eaclTdocument  in  the  classroom  and  not  only  explain  the  use  to  which 
it  is  put  and  how  to  fill  it  out,  but  to  explain  as  far  as  possible,  within 
the  limits  of  this  course,  its  commercial  and  legal  aspects  and  the  im- 
portance of  some  of  the  fine  print  on  the  same.  After  this  has  been 
done  it  is  then  possible  to  show  the  student  how  to  make  out  the  docu- 
ment. By  actually  filling  out  the  form  under  discussion  the  pupil 
will  learn  more  about  it  and  fix  in  his  mind  the  discussion  con- 
cerning it. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  outline,  the  course  will  consist  of  a  series  of 
lectures,  each  one  handling  a  particular  phase  of  the  export  ship- 
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ment  The  individual  chapters  will  be  written  by  specialists  in  the 
particular  field  of  which  the  chapter  deals. 

In  order  to  give  continuity  to  the  course,  four  or  five  typical  ship- 
ments will  be  followed  through  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  course;  that  is,  if  ('  orge  Borgfeldt  is  shipping  so  many  cases 
of  dolls,  this  shipment  of  dolls  will  run  through  the  entire  course. 
Likewise,  if  the  International  Harvester  Co.  is  shipping  tractors  or 
gas  engines,  this  particular  shipment  will  run  through  the  entire 
course. 

However,  although  the  typical  shipments  extend  througli  the 
course,  it  will  be  necessary  to  illustrate  many  features  by  other 
documents.  These  documents  may  cover  the  point  in  question  in 
the  chapter,  and  have  no  connection  with  the  typical  shipments  men- 
tioned above.  In  other  words,  there  will  be  two  classes  of  dccu- 
ments — those  which  belong  to  the  four  or  five  typical  shipments 
and  as  many  other  loose  or  odd  documents  as  the  collaborator  on  the 
particular  chapter  may  deem  necessary  to  make  clear  his  discussion. 

The  last  lessons  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  making 
hypothetical  shipments  from  beginning  to  end,  utilizing  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  earlier  in  the  course.  These  problem  shipments,  which 
are  to  be  made  on  the  blank  voucher's  furnished  in  the  collection  of 
documents  and  which  the  student  himself  is  to  fill  out,  may  also  con- 
tinue throughout  the  coui*se,  and,  in  addition,  there  may  be  problems 
involving  the  use  of  any  one  document  in  any  particular  case.  It  will 
tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  to  bring  together  the  f actoi*s  in  this 
work  in  order  to  give  continuity  to  the  problems  and  to  the  ship- 
ments. When  the  basic  principles  as  set  forth  above  are  clearly  in 
mind,  this  should  not  be  difficult. 

TENTATIVE   STUDY   Ol'TLlNK. 

1.  Geueral  history  of  uu  exix)!!  order,  explaining?  documents  whlcli  are  Involved. 

CUiRS  make  out  u  problem  tender. 


2.  Tender  and  quotation,   explainlnj; 
terms  of  sales: 

{a)  Description  of  goods. 
{b)  Terms  of  delivery, 
(c)  Terms  of  payment. 


Show  examples — several  typleal  tnules 

examples. 
I>otnimonts — boots  and  shoes,  cotton 
goods,     machinery      (i^sis     engine), 
some  machinery  erecteil. 


3.  The  order  (marks) : 

Signed  quotation — sliipi)ing  directions. 

packing  directions. 

tariiT  classification. 

confirms  tender. 
(Good  and  bad  examples.) 

4.  (a)  Export  license  (not  discussed  in  detail)  ntH.'dod  to  g^'t  permit. 
ib)  Itailroad  bill  of  lading  to  the  forwarder. 
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5.  (Goods  In  hands  of  the  forwarder) ; 

(a)  Freight  contract  form  between  forwarder  and  freight  broker. 
(6)  Shipping  permit 
(c)  Dock  receipt. 

6.  Shippers*  export  declaration. 
Ocean  bill  of  lading. 

7.  Ocean  bill  of  lading  (cont). 

8.  Insurance. 

9.  CJonsular  invoice. 

Certificate  of  origin  (sanitary  inspection). 

10.  Invoice  (opportunity  for  review). 

11.  Financial  documents. 

12.  War  Trade  Board  export  permits,  etc. 

13, 14, 15.  Three  practice  nights  for  complete  sets. 


STUDY  OUTLINE  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  S. 

STAPLE  COMMODITIES  OF  WORLD  TRADE. 

COMMERCIAL  QEOGBAPUY. 

Text:  Pinch  and  Baker,  "  Geography  of  the  World's  Agi'lciilture,"  published  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Government  Trinting  Olfiee, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1917,  $1. 

it  geographical  notebook:  Also  20  outline  maps  of  the  world. 

StudefiVa  equipment  (In  addition  to  texts) ;  1  centimeter  rule;  1  small  compass 
for  lead  [lencil;  collection  of  lead  and  colored  pencils;  1  World's  Almanac; 
1  Statistical  Abstract  <»f  the  United  States. 

Classroom  cquipmvnt:  1  set  commercial  wall  maps;  1  large  blackboard  triangle; 
1  blackboard  compass  (circle) ;  outline  maps  for  blackboard  of  wall. 

Reference  tcctn:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce:  Year  Book  of  the  Doimrtmeut  of  Agriculture; 
Keltic's  Year  Book;  World's  Almanac;  annual  reports  of  Government  de- 
partments, boards,  and  bureaus. 

GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

For  teacher's  reference  and  assignments  for  individual  papers 
(such  assignments  not  practical  in  the  case  of  evening  courses,  as 
student  has  no  time  outside).  There  may  be  mentioned  the  following 
books  and  pamphlets  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  ai-e  to  Iw  had 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Dociunents,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Cottonseed   Products  and   Their  Competition   on   Northern   Europe.      Special 

.     Agents'  Series  No.  84. 
Cot  ton.sec^d   Inda^trles  in  Foreign  Count rle.s.     Si>eclnl  Agents'   Series  No.  99. 

10c. 
BVreign  Markets  for  Cotton  Llnters,  Batting,  ami  Waste.     Special   Agents* 

Series  No.  80.     10c. 
Terms  Used  in  the  Cotton  Industry.    Special  Agents*  Series  No.  105.    10c. 
Cocoa  Production  and  Trade.    Siieclal  Consular  Keiwrt  No.  50. 
ForeiRn  Trade  in  Denatured  Alcohol.     Special  Consular  Reixjrt  No.  51. 
The  Gothenburg  System  I^aw  Governing  Manufactured  Alcoholic  Beverajres. 

Special  Consular  Report  No.  49. 
Markets  for  American  Fruit.    Si)ecial  Consular  Report  No.  02. 
Foreign  Salt  Market  and  Industry.    Special  Consular  Report  No.  52. 
By-pr<Hlucts  of  the  Lumber  Industry.    Special  Agents'  Series  No.  110.    10c. 
Pineapple  Canning  Industry  of  the  World.    Special  Agents'  Series  No.  91. 
Utllisuition  of  Potatoes  in  Europe.    Special  Consular  Report  No.  04. 
Foreign  Markets  for  Coal.    Si)eclal  Con.«?ular  Report  No.  09. 
Tobacco  Trade  of  the  World.    Special  Consular  Report  No.  66. 
Optical  Goods  Trade  in  Foreign  Countries.    Special  Consular  Report  No.  46. 
Foreign  Markets  for  Railway  SuppUee.    Special  Conwilar  Report  No.  60. 
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Paper  and  Stationery  Trade  of  the  World.    Special  Consular  Report  No.  73. 
The  Pottery  Industry.    Miscellaneous  Series  No.  21.    50  cents. 

Time :  For  extension  and  evening  courses  two  hours,  If  one  evening  a  week ; 
8  to  9,  lecture  and  discussion;  10  minutes  recess;  0  to  10,  work  on  graphic 
statistics  and  maps. 

For  day  classes  at  least  two  lectures  and  four  laboratory  periods  each  week 
for  one  term ;  15  weelvs. 

METHODS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  C0M1IERCLU«  GOBOGRAPHT 
AS    ONE    OF    THE    COURSES    OF    STUDY    FOR    FOREIGN    TRADE. 

The  study  of  place  geography  is  most  essential.  As  a  rule  the 
ignorance  of  the  location  of  important  oommercial  countries  and 
places  is  appalling.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  any  courses  pur- 
porting to  train  men  for  foreign  trade  should  be  very  particular 
that  place  geography  should  be  well  taught. 

The  easiest  way  to  teach  place  geography  is  to  teach  the  location 
of  a  town  or  a  country  or  a  port  in  connection  "with  the  part  that 
place  plays  in  international  commerce. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  many  persons  entering  foreign-trade 
houses  have  little  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  commerce. 

Therefore  the  necessity  for  teaching  place  geography  and  the 
necessity  for  teaching  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  staple  articles 
of  commerce  both  together  may  be  taught  in  a  laboratory  course  as 
herein  outlined.  Here  the  word  "  laboratory  "  is  used  to  indicate  out- 
line map  work  and  graphic  presentation  of  sti;tistics  by  the  €tudent. 
In  nearly  all  of  the  textbooks  on  commercial  geography  the  material 
is  meager  at  the  best,  as  must  needs  be  in  trying  to  compress  a  field 
as  large  as  the  whole  world  into  a  small  hand  textbook.  In  addition, 
the  material  has  been  gathered  and  presented  according  to  political, 
geographical  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface.  Experience  has  been 
that  in  teaching  materials  of  commerce  the  only  method  to  keep  the 
relative  importance  of  the  various  staples  in  mind,  regarding  the 
sources  and  the  consumption  of  the  same,  is  to  study  each  product 
of  the  many  most  important  by  itself.  By  the  time  the  leading 
jjroducts  have  been  covered  there  should  have  been  acquired  a  very 
good  knowledge  of  political  subdivisions  and  location  of  places. 

To  teach  the  origin  and  disposition  of  the  chief  commodities  of 
commerce  and  have  the  relative  importance  of  various  places  remain 
distinct  in  the  mind,  it  is  best  to  teach  by  the  use  of  graphic  statistics 
and  maps.  Therefore  the  laboratory  method,  by  which  is  meant  map 
drawing  and  graphic  statistics,  is  very  well  adaptable  to  the  teaching 
of  commercial  geography,  thus  applying  the  well-tried  methods  of 
the  "learning-by-doing"  principle.  If  for  each  world  product  the 
student  must  locate  on  the  map  all  the  important  places  involved. 
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they  will  be  forever  associated  in  the  mempTj  with  the  staple  and 
will  be  more  readily  retained  in  the  memory.  If  the  teacher  simply 
lectures  and  tells  about  the  product  in  a  descriptive  way  it  can  not 
be  as  clearly  understood  as  if  the  pupil  himself  worked  with  the 
maps  and  statistics.  The  relative  importance  of  the  various  produc- 
ing, exporting,  and  importing  countries  will  likewise  be  clear  and 
will  be  retained  if  the  student  in  addition  to  constructing  a  products 
map  must  also  construct  simple  statistical  graphs. 

To  make  the  laboratory  method  as  direct  as  possible  it  will  be 
necessary  to  follow  a  notebook.  In  this  notebook  are  to  be  found 
outline  maps  and  paper. 

The  method  to  be  followed:  The  statistics  will  be  placed  in  a 
column.  Then  the  figure  will  be  translated  into  units  of  length 
ai\d  bars  drawn  with  the  most  important  items  at  the  top  on  the 
ruled  paper.  If  the  representation,  after  assembling  and  graphing 
the  statistics,  is  one  of  percentage  of  a  total  product  the  circle  may 
be  well  used-  The  map  is  drawn  out  in  full.  It  is  better  to  locate 
the  places  on  the  line  map  during  the  discussion,  as  this  serves  to  fix 
the  location  with  the  fact  concerning  it. 

No  place  should  ever  be  mentioned  without  making  sure  that  all 
present  know  where  the  place  is  located.  The  place  may  be  pointed 
out  on  the  wall  map  or  may  be  also  noted  on  the  student's  outline 
at  the  same  time. 

The  laboratory  method  and  the  method  of  presenting  the  mate- 
rial according  to  commodities  rather  than  political  divisions  should 
give  not  only  a  good  knowledge  ©f  these  leading  commercial  staples, 
but  should  impress  the  location  of  the  places  and  countries  of  com- 
merce upon  the  mind  of  the  student  so  clearly  that  the  fact  will  not 
be  easily  forgotten. 

The  laboratory  method,  in  addition,  will  teach  the  student  where  to 
go  to  look  up  statistical  facts  and  how  to  use  these  facts  and  present 
them  in  such  a  form  that  all  can  understand  their  relative  importance 
and  significance. 

No  course  puts  as  much  work  on  the  instructor  as  this.  To  make 
the  discussion  (lecture)  animated,  interesting,  and  instructive  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  textbook  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  in- 
structor to  follow  a  wide  field  of  outside  reading  and  make  himself 
secure  in  the  facts  concerning  many  activities. 

The  laboratory  notebook  here  recommended  was  designed  for  a 
general  high-school  course,  therefore  the  attention  given  to  the 
United  States.  In  college  or  evening  courses  it  is  assumed  that  the 
student  has  studied  the  commercial  geography  of  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  the  United  States  will  receive  no  more  attention  than 
other  parts  of  the  world. 
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OimLlNe  OF  THE  OouRffls. 

(Tt  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  ascertain  as  closely  as  possible 
a  week  or  two  in  advance  how  many  students  will  be  in  the  coarse 
and  make  arrangements  accordingly  with  the  publishers  to  forward 
this  number  of  texts,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  full  amount 
of  teicts  are  not  taken  by  the  students  that  the  same  may  be  returned. 
This  will  enable  the  course  to  start  full  speed.  Otherwise  there  will 
be  a  loss  of  practically  one  entire  lesson.  In  the  case  of  the  evening 
courses,  where  the  stiidents  only  meet  once  each  week  for  15  weeks, 
this  is  a  serious  loss  and  hard  {o  make  up.) 

iMaams  I. 

Aasifffiment. — None. 

The  instructor  will  cover  the  essential  features  of  the  first  twn 
chapters  of  the  text  in  a  talk.  This  talk  may  be  based  almost  en* 
tirely  upon  these  two  chapters,  with  such  additions  as  the  instructor 
sees  fit 

Next  assignment. — The  cereals.  (Assign  one  or  two  topics  only  to 
each  group  of  students.) 

IJBBSON  II. 

Text.  Mnp  work  and  stetisdcs  (Id  a  notebook). 

Tbe  cei*eal8: 

Wheat On  map  wheat  areas  of  the  world. 

Graph,  production  by  countries. 

Graph,  yield  per  acre  by  countrlea. 

Export  and  Import  by  countries. 
Rye. 
Oats. 
Barley. 
Buckwheat 
Rice. 

Millet  and  sorghum. 
Com. 

Lesson  III. 

Stardi  foods Olmpter  IV  and  V,  pages  102-201. 

Potatoes Map,  world  potatoes  areas. 

Graph,  potato  producing  countries. 

Graph,  field  per  acre  per  capita. 
Sweet  potato. 
(Cassava. 
Banana Map,  banana  areas  of  the  world. 

Graph,    exporting   and   importliig   oowBtric$«   of   tbe 
banana  trade. 
Mauufactured  Btarch 
Sago. 
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The  animal  industries : 

Swine Map,  swine  areas  of  the  world. 

Graphs,  showing  the  relation  of  swine  to  population 
to  area  of  countries. 
Cattle. 
Hay. 

Dairy  farming. 
Dairy  substitutes. 

Sheep  and  wool Wool  graphs  and  maps. 

Draft  animals. 
Poultry  and  small  ani- 
mals  Map  of  egg  areas  of  the  world. 

Lesson  IV. 
Vegetable,  fruit,  and  wine 
industries : 
Apples. 
Peaches. 

Canning  industry Maps  of  world  conserves  supply. 

Dried  fruit  industry, 

figs,  dates. 
The  grape Wine  area  of  the  world  with  exports  and  imports- 
maps  and  statistical  graphs. 
Sugar  beet Map  with  two  colors  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  pro- 
duction. 

Sugar  cane Graph  per  capita  consumption.    Relative  production 

by  countries. 
Relative  export  and  import  by  countries. 

Lesson  V. 

Coffee,  tea,  cacao,  spices, 

tobacco : 

Coffee In  each  case  world  map  and  comparison  of  production 

by  areas,  also  exports  and  imports. 

Tea. 

Cacao. 

Spices. 

Tobacco. 

'  Lesson  VI. 

Iron  and  steel Map  of  Iron-ore  production,  brown. 

Map  of  pig-iron  production,  blue. 
Map  of  steel  production,  red. 
Graphs  of  same. 

Lesson  VII. 

Coal  and  water  power-_JM[ap  of  world's  coal  areas. 

Coal Coal  production  by  countries.    Line  graph. 

Coke    gas    and    by- 
products. 

Water  power Map  of  world's  water  power. 

Petroleum -Map  of  world's  oil  fields.    Line  graph  of  production  by 

countries. 
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L»soN  vm. 

Bisherles,  lumber,  antl 
paper 

Fisheries Mai). 

Americflii  coast  and 

open  sea , On  map,  yellow. 

Sealing On  map,  red. 

Oysters,   etc.,   clams, 

sponges  and  pearls- On  map,  brown. 

Lumber Map. 

Paper  industry,  wood 

pulp,  etc Line  graph  of  natiouul  production. 

IjE&boi?  IX. 
Cotton,  cotton  by-prod- 
ucts, and  cotton  tex- 
tiles.* 
Cotton   areas   and 

production AInp  of  areas.    Line  gi*aph  of  national  prodaction. 

Cotton  by -products Diake  list  of  the  same. 

Cotton  spinning  and 

weaving I^ine  graphs  by  countries. 

Textiles  —  produc- 
tion and  markets Circles  on  map    (circles  are  to  each  other  as  the 

squares  of  their  homologous  lines.  Therefore,  ex- 
tract square  root  of  the  statistics,  take  unit  of 
desired  length  and  value  for  the  diameters  Of  the 
circles). 

Lesson  X. 

Wool,  silk,  and  other  tex- 
tiles  -Map  with  circle  graphs. 

Wool ^ap  and  colored  areas,  graphs. 

Woolen  goods Map  and  colored  areas,  graphs. 

Silk Map  and  colored  areas,  graphs. 

Silk  goods Map  and  colored  areas,  grairfw. 

Flax. 
LineiL 

Hemp Map — colored  area.s. 

Jute Same  map— another  color,  crosspatched. 

Clothing  trade. 

Paris  goods,  etc.  ' 

LE.SSON   XI. 

Leather,  leather  gfjods, 
hides  and  pelts — Boots 
and  shoes — Rublxn*  ami 
rubber  goods: 

Hides  and  skins — 

sources  and  trade.   Map  with  ooloi^ed  area. 
Tanning  industry. ,    Ji^iinie  map  witli  another  color. 
Siioe manufacturing. .S^iinie  map  with  auotlier  color, 
(flovemannfacturing.fianfie  map  with  another  color. 

Rubber,  supply ^fap  with  colored  area. 

Plantation  rubber Same  n)ap  with  anotlier  color. 

Rubber  gooils. 

<Thef(e  topics  must  l)e  enlarged  upon  by  addition  of  matter  contained 
in  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.) 

Ut  win  be  necesBary  to  make  iilM>raI   ust'H  of  the  reports  of  the  Borena  of  FoRtgm 
Domentlc  Conimerce.  enumernted. 
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Lesson  XII. 

Machinery  and  shipbuild- 
ing. 

Leading  machine  export- 
ing countries Line  graph,  Indicating  relative  value. 

Agricultural  machlnefy Line  graph,  Indicating  relative  value. 

Carriages  wagons,  and 
automobiles Line  graph,  Indicating  relative  value. 

Machinery  for  manufac- 
turing and   machine  ^ 
tools Line  graph,  indicating  relative  value. 

Railroad  equipment Line  graph,  indicating  relative  value. 

Shipbuilding  (must  be  I 

brought  to  up  to  date). -Line  graph.  Indicating  relotive  value. 

Manufacture  of  noveltles..Line  graph,  indicating  relative  value. 

Lesson  XIII. 

Chemicals,  raw  and  manufactured  materials: 
Fossal  phosphates. 
Potash.  J  ' 

Nitrates. 
Soap-malfing  materials. 

(To  be  made  up  in  extent  and  detail  by  the  collateral  readln;;  and  by 
the  instructor.) 

Lesson  XIV. 

Building  materials Make  cross-hatching  In  different  colors  to  represent 

each  of  the  following — on  map. 

Brick. 

Building  stone. 

Limestone. 

Marble. 

Cement. 
Pottery,     porcelain,     and 

glass Colored  lines  on  outline  map. 

Copper Color  on  outline  map  using  a  different  color. 

Tin Color  on  outline  map  using  a  different  color. 

Aluminum Color  on  outline  map  using  a  different  color. 

Gold  and  sliver Color  on  outline  map  using  a  different  color. 

Diamonds Color  on  outline  map  using  a  different  color. 

Lead Color  on  outline  map  using  a  different  color. 

Zinc Color  on  outline  map  using  a  different  color. 

Lesson  XV. 

Elzamlnatlon  or  review  of  other  material  and  staples. 


STUDY  OUTUNE  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  4. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  AND  FINANCX. 

For  reference:  Wolfe.  Archibald  J. — "  Foreign  Credits."  Special  A^^^ents*  Series 
No.  (52.  DepAitment  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Oovemmeot  Printing  OIBce. 
AVnshlngtnn,  D.  0.    1913. 

OrTLTNE  or  COURSE. 

Lesson  I. 

Introductory. 

Foreign  oxciianpe ;  what  it  I.s — How  payments  between  eoontries  are  made — 
Function  of  the  foreign-exchange  bankers — ^The  rate  of  exchange  b^ween 
two  points  determined  by  conditions  at  both  points — ^The  "  seesaw  **  prin- 
ciple in  exchange. 
Purs  of  czdiange. 

What  the  par  of  exchange  between  any  two  countries  is  and  bow  It  can  be 
found — Weight  and  fineness  of  coins — Influence  of  the  mint  par  on  the 
rate  of  exchange. 

iJEsson  II. 

International  bankhig. 

Sterling  the  one  international  currency — Balances  carried  by  foreign  banks 
in  London — ^The  London  discount  market — ^The  new  discount  market  at 
New  York — Financial  confidence  a  plant  of  slow  growth — The  volume  If 
business  in  sterling  as  compared  with  other  currencies. 
Sources  of  supply  and  demand.  ^ 

Supply  I :  Merchandise  export — Supply  II :  Exports  of  securities — Supply 
III:  Foreign  loans  to  this  market — Supply  IV:  International  servlcea 
rendered  by  us.  Demand  I :  lilerchandlse  Imports — ^Demand  II :  Imports 
of  securities — Demand  III:  Repayment  of  foreign  loans — ^Demand  TV: 
Inten^st  and  dividend  remittances — Demand  V:  International  services 
rendered  to  us — Demand  VI :  Remittances  by  resident  fbreigners. 
(See  :Uiw>  Poddie,  jip.  14,  61-84.) 

Lesson  III. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  exchanges. 

Merchandise  exports  and  imports  the  prinMiry  factor — ^BIUs  sold  for  fatare 

delivery — Security  purchases  and  sales  and  their  powerful  influence  on 
the  exchange  market — Influence  of  the  making  of  short  loans  to  this  mar- 
ket and  of  their  repayment— The  stabilizing  influence  of  •* futures" — 
Interest  and  dividend  remittances. 
Principal  rates  of  exchange. 

The  rate  of  exchange  at  New  York  on  Tendon,  Paris,  and  Berlin  illustrated 
and  explained. 

(54) 
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Lesson  IV. 

The  different  kinds  of  bills  of  exchange,  bankers*  and  commercial. 

Definition  of  terms  used  in  the  exchange  markets — Bankers'  "  cables  *'  and 
short  bills — ^Bankers'  long  bills — Commercial  bills,  clean — Commercial 
bills,  documentary — ^Documents  for  **  acceptance  " — Documents  for  "  pay- 
ment " — ^The  two  classes  of  bills  compared. 

Price  relationship  of  the  different  kinds  of  bills  of  exchange. 

The  element  of  credit  in  bankers'  and  commercial  bills — *'  Prime  "  bills  and 
others — How  the  difference  between  the  price  of  short  bills  and  long  bills 
is  figured — ^The  movement,  in  a  fixed  relationship,  of  the  price  of  all  the 
different  .kinds  of  bills  of  exchange. 

Lesson  V. 

The  foreign-exchange  market 

How  and  where  bills  are  actually  bought  and  sold — ^The  foreign-exchange 
"banker" — The  exchange  "broker" — "Dealers"  and  the  function  they 
perform — ^New   York   in  its   relation   to   the   other   American  foreign- 
exchange  markets. 
Belationship  of  our  own  to  the  foreign  money  markets. 

The  American  market  a  chronic  borrower — ^AVhy  this  Is  so — rx)ndon*s 
peculiar  lending  facilities — International  loans  and  "  free "  gold  mar- 
kets— Six  per  cent  in  one  market  and  4  in  another. 

Lesson  VI. 

The  influence  of  money  rates  on  the  exchange  market. 

The  way  in  which  the  money  market  effects  exchange  rates  illustrated  by 
the  concrete  example  of:  (1)  A  rise  in  money  rates  at  New  York; 
(2)  a  decline  In  money  rates  at  New  York;  (3)  a  rise  in  money  rates  In 
London;  (4)  a  decline  in  money  rates  in  London. 

Gold.  - 

What  makes  gold  move  internationally — Gold   in   its  relation  to   trade 
balances — ^The  market  for  gold  in  the  United  States — In  Great  Britain — 
Gold  exports  and  how  they  are  figured — Gold  imports  and  how  they  , 
are  figmred — Gold  movements  which  involve  more  than  two  markets. 

Lesson  VII. 

Bankers'  long  bills. 

The  theory  on  which  long  bills  are  issued — ^What  makes  them  posslbl^^ 
The  ability  to  draw  and  sell  long  bills  a  privilege  seldom  abused — Influ- 
ence of  the  discount  market  on  the  drawing  of  long  bills. 

Bills  drawn  in  the  regular  course  of  business — ^Against  nondlscountable 
commercial  bills — ^Against  "futures." 

Bills  originated  in  the  process  of  loaning  foreign  money  In  the  American 
market — How  such  loans  are  made — The  "  risk  of  exchange " — When  j 
assumed  by  the  borrower  and  when  by  the  lender — Cost  of  borrowing  I 
money   abroad — Renewals  and   how   they   are   effected — ^Advantage  of  : 
borrowing  in  a  foreign  market — Special  considerations. 

Finance  bills  and  the  theory  on  which  they  are  issued. 

Bills  issued  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  securities. 

Bills  Issued  to  take  advantage  of  the  movement  of  exchange. 

Bills  issued  for  capital  purposes. 
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IaE88<NR   yill. 

Import  and  export  credits. 

Tlie  bankers'  credit  and  authorization  to  draw — The  worktngii  of  a  credit 
illustrated  by  an  actual  transaction  carried  through  Its  soccessive 
stages — ^The  credit  and  the  price  of  the  goods — ^The  merchant's  **  line  "— 
Issuing  and  confirming  the  credit — ^When  issued  in  dollars  and  when 
in  pounds  sterling — ^How  the  shipper  uses  the  credit — Aooeptance  of  the 
shippw's  draft  by  the  bank  in  London — Tlie  documents  sent  to  New 
York — ^Terms  on  which  the  bills  of  hiding  are  delivered  to  the  im- 
porter— Trust  I'eceipta — ^Bpe<4al  arrangements  between  banker  and 
client — Prepayments,  various  iNiaea — ^Low  oast  of  banker's  credit 


Import  and  export  credits — Special  Forms. 

Case  where  the  buyer  of  the  goods  can  not  or  will  not  fui'nish  a  banker's 
credit — Seller  himself  secures  authorization — ^Thc  banker's  protection — 
Remittance  of  proceeds — Usance  of  drafts  drawn  under  such  credits — 
Credits  that  call  for  cash  payments. 

Lesson  X. 

Pollar  credits. 

In<*rease  in  the  use  of  credits  drawn  in  dollars — ^Advantages  over  sterling 
crcilits — Elimination  of  exchange  conversions — Commissions  saved — 
Operations  made  easier — ^The  future  of  dollar  credits  a  question  of  ours 
versus  the  foreign  discount  markets. 

Dollar  and  other  drafts  on  foreign  points. 

Collection  of  drafts  di-awu  without  Ivunker's  authorization — Interest  and 
charges  usually  paid  by  buyw  of  goods — Dollar  drafts  on  foreign 
countries  paid  in  local  currency  but  remitted  for  in  dollars— How  the 
rate  of  exchange  is  fixed. 

Lessok  XI. 

Profit  possibilities  in  foreign  exchange. 

Is  the  ex<^iange  busineas  profltable) — ^Principal  operations  of  tlie  foreig:u 
exchange  department — Selling  cables  against  cables,  demand  against 
demand,  etc. — Selling  cables  against  d^nand,  demand  against  long,  etc — 
Three  market  operations  In  exchange — ^Arbitrage — ^What  makes  sadi 
operations  possible? — ^The  speculative  element  in  exdiange  dealings- 
Profits  V,  risks. 

The  silver  exchange. 

China  the  last  remaining  silver-using  country  of  Importance — Silver  cohi- 
age  regarded  as  bullion — Price  of  sUver  and  the  rate  of  exGhaage— How 
the  fluctuations  in  silver  prices  affect  foreign  trade — Quoting  merchandise 
prices  in  silver-using  countries. 

Lbssok  XII. 

How  to  convert  iwuuds  sterling  into  United  States  cunreac^  and  vice  versa. 
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Lesson  XIII. 

FIH8T   HALF  OF  PERIOD    (45   MINUTES ). 

[Report  on  aptl  discussion  of  Withers,  **  International  Finance,"  Clis.  I,  II,  III, 

pp.  1-66.] 

Finance  the  machinery  of  money  dealing — Lenders  and  borrowers — Capital  and 
its  claim  to  reward — Questionable  services — Charles  the  Sectnid's  dulcedoms — 
Modem  equivalents — Workei's  and  savers. 

Money  at  a  bank — Bills  of  exchange — Finance  and  industry — Supremacy  of 
bill  on  London — Ix)ndon's  freedom — ^The  Bank  of  England — ^The  great  Joint 
stock  banks — The  discount  market — Blils  and  trade — Reorganization  of  the 
Anierlcjiu  1>auking  system — America's  leading  position  In  international 
finance. 

Stock  exchange  securities — Oovernment  and  municipal  loans — ^Machinery  of 
loan  issue — Underwriting — The  Prospectus — Sinking  fund — Bonds  and 
i»oupons — Registered  stocks— Companies*  securities — Stock  exchange  denllnga 

SECOND   HALF  OF  PERIOD    (45    MINUUBS). 

Practice  in  converting — I^tln  Union — francs,  lire. 

Lesson  XIV. 

FIKST    HALF   OF   PERIOD    (45-   MTNUTES). 

f WItiiera,  "  International  Finance,**  Cbs.  IV,  V,  VI,  pp.  65-112.1 

Why  money  goes  abroad — ^Trade  before  finance — Prejudice  In  favor  of  home 
investments — Prejudice  against  them — ^The  reaction — Mexico  and  Brasll — 
Neutral  money  lenders  ami  the  war — Goods  and  services  lent  and  borrowed — 
The  trade  balance. 

tnternatlonal  finance  and  trade— Opening  up  the  world — ^Exchange  of  prod- 
ucts— Finance  as  i^eacemaker — ^Popular  delusions  concerning  financiers — 
Financiers  and  the  present  war — ^The  cases  of  Egypt  and  the  Transvaal — 
Diplomacy  and  finance. 

Antisemetic  prejudice — The  story  of  tlie  Honduras  loans — The  problem  to  be 
faced  by  issuing  houses — Their  nonnal  obligations,  responsibilities,  and 
difficulties — Bad  finance  and  big  profits — ^The  public's  responsiblUty. 

SECOND   HAI^  OF   PERIOD    <4r*    MINUTES). 

Practice  in  converting  marks,  crowns— Scandinavian  Union  ( Escher-Ap|)eudix, 
p.  196.) 

Lesson  XV. 

FIBST    HALF   OF   PERIOD    (4G    MINX7TKS). 

I  Report  on  Withers,  "International  Finance,"  ('hs.  VII  and  VlII,  pp.  154-183.1 

Danger  of  overspecializatlon — Analogy  between  State  and  individual — Versa- 
tility of  the  savage — Specialization  and  peace — Specialization  and  wai^— 
Should  the  export  of  capital  be  regulated? 

Kegulatlon  of  Issues  by  stock  exchange  committee — Danger  arising  therefrom — 
Difficulty  of  controlling  capital — Best  remedy  is  keener  appreciation  by  Iksu- 
fng  houses,  borrowers,  and  investors  of  evils  of  bad  finance — Candor  in 
prospectuses — ^War  as  financial  schoolmaster — War  as  destroyer  of  capital — 
War  as  stimulator  of  pro<luctive  activity. 

SECOND  HALF  OF  PERIOD    (46    MINUTES). 

Practice  in  converting  rubels,  yen,  taels — South  American  currencies. 


.  STUDY  OUTLINE  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  5. 

The  two  courses  in  transportation  here  given  should  be  taken  by  any  students 
specializing  in  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  students  specializing  in  slUpping. 

OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION. 

Student's  handbook  required  for  each  student. 

*'  Ocean   Shipping,"  prepared  by  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  New 

York  City. 
I>ocunient  2112.    Public  Printer,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Government  publications. 

Jones,  Grosvenor  M.    "  Government  Aid  to  Merchant  Shipping."    200  pages. 

Special  agents  series  No.  119. 
Study  of  subsidies,   subventions,  and  other  forms  of  State  aid  in  the 
principal   countries   of  the  world.    Government  Printing   Office,   1916b 
Price  25  cents. 
Arnold,  Julian  (commercial  attach^),  "Trans-Pacific  Shipping."    30  pages. 
Miscellaneous  series  No.  44.     Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C,  1916.    Price  5  cents. 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  Transportation  by  Water 
in  the  United  States.    "  Part  IV,  Control  of  Water  Carriers  by  Railroads 
.  and  by  Shipping  Consolidations."    Dec  23, 1912.    Washington,  1913.    100 
pages. 
For  Bibliography  of  Shipping  write  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board; 
also  to  the  American   Steamship  Owners  Association,  William  M.   Brittaln^ 
M.  A.,  secretary,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lesson  1. — History  of  the  ocean  carrier. 


Classification  of  sailing  vessels. 

Full-rigged  ship. 

Bark  and  barkentlne. 

Sloop  and  schooner. 

Other  types  of  sailing  vessels. 

History  of  sailing  vessels  of  the  nineteenth  century 

Improvement  in  fiill-rigged  ships. 

Development  of  packet  lines 

Development  of  schooners 

Future  use  of  sailing  vessels. 

Development  of  steamers 

Evolution  of  marine  steam  engines 

Reciprocating  engine. 
Turbine  engine. 

Evolution  of  the  hull,  wood  to  steel 

Size  and  speed. 
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Lesson  2. — The  c^oBtificatitm  of  tteamers  by  sitMciure  wnA  tenAoe^  mnngged 

craftf  and  motor  vessels. 
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Tank  barges. 
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iJBsaoif  3. — Occam  routes. 
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The  Suez  Canal 

Construction  and  improvement. 
Traffic,  revenues,  and  tolls. 
Value  of  international  commerce. 
Distances  saved. 
Growth  of  trafflo— 

To  and  from  regions  beyond  Suez. 

To  and  from  Kurope. 

To  and  from  eastern  United  States,  etc. 

Kaval  and  military  value 

Trade  route  developments  from  the  year  I85d 
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LedsoN  4. — Canals — Panama,  Kiel,  Amsterdam,  and  Manchester. 
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Lesson  5. — The  measurement  of  vessels  and  the  organization  of  the  ocean 

freight  service. 
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Lesson  8. — Marine  insurance. 
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Lesson  12. — Oorcmmcntal  regulation. 
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Lesson  13. — Tiic  mercantile  marine  pttliey  of  the  Vnitcd  Stntcft  Government  aid 

to  shipping  and  navigation  in  foreign  countries. 


Early  policy  of  shipping  protection 

Pevelonment*  between  1K15  and  1910. 

Reasons  for  abandjning  shipping  protection 

Bhippinc  reciprocity. 
Bmmties  and  subsidies. 
Indirect  (lovernment  aid. 
Bamperln?  legislation. 
A  id  to  coAstwbe  marine. 
Aid  to  shipbuildin'4  Industrr. 

Prosent  policy  re:;ardini;  merdiant  marhie  in  foreign  trade. 
TarilT  a  U  of  190^  and  191  i. 

Continuation  and   xtension  of  previous  forms  of  aid. 
I  ree  shipping  hi  the  ioreign  trade. 
Lit  eral  interpretation  ot  mea^arement  rules- 
Pis'  ount  of  5  r^r  cent  on  import  duties. 
1  ederal  ship-pur  hns«  plan. 
Poli'-y  reTardim;  regulation  of  shippine. 
Pie^nt  polloy  reeardini^  coastwise  shipping. 
Pre-tent  policy  rei^ardini;  shipbuilding. 
Otvernment  aid  to  shippfaig  and  navigation  fai  foreign  countries: 

British  aid  to  shJppmg 

Afcl  toshlpphigin  1  ranre , 

The  nerman  mernhant  marine  policy. 

Government  aid  in  Japan , 

.^unmiary  of  foreign  aid  to  shipping. 

8pe  -Iflc  subventions  to  domestic  lines,  to  foreign  lines. 

General  navigation  subsidies. 

Shipbuilding  subsidies. 

Reimbursement  of  canal  t<4ls. 
0#Temment  loans. 
Visrellaneous  payments. 
IndJre  't  forms  ofald— Mail  subventions. 

United  States  mail  compensation • •.., 

0«v6rmnent-owned  steamship  lines. 
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Lesson  14 — Condition  of  American  shipbuilding  induttru — The  American  mer- 
cJiant  marine  in  foreign  trade  and  the  merchant  marine  queation. 


Book. 


Condition  of  American  shipbuilding  industry. 


Statistics  of  past  and  present  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States. 


Shipibuildinj;  since  the  beginning  of  ^rar  in  Europe. 
Causes  of  unfavorable  conditions  after  the  Civil  war. 
Relative  cost  of  American  and  foreign-built  vessels. 
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f  luciiualions  in  the  prices  of  steel. 
Recent  cooperation  of  shipbuilding  and  steel  industries. 
Labor  costs. 

Large  scale  prodaction  in  foreign  countries. 
Staixiardlzation  abroad. 
Present  conditions  and  future  prospects. 
Future  ))rospects  improving. 
Construction  bounties  undesirable. 
What  the  Government  should  do  for  American  shipyards. 
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Causes  of  de:^line  of  mere  hant  marine  in  foreign  trade. 
Substitution  of  steam  for  .<auljng  vessels  and  von  for  wooden  hulls. 

Advantage  of  Great  Britain  in  ship  constnictlon 

Restrictions  on  vessel  registry. 

Effect  of  the  Civil  War. 

Policy  of  the  Government  after  the  Civil  War. 

Neglect  of  the  American  Navy , 
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STUDY  OUTLINE  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  6. 

PORTS  AND  TEBBIINAL  FAaUTIES. 
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Association  of  Port  Authorities,  191G.  {To  be  had  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society  in  New  York,  No.  110  West  Fortieth  Street.) 

I-.ES  SON  I. 

The  nature  of  the  problem. 

What  Is  a  terminal? 

What  do  we  mean  by  terminal  facilities? 

Tennlnology. 

What  Is  a  port?  wharf?  pier?  slip?  quay?  dock? 

The  relative  Imiwrtance  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  world's  leading 

ports. 
Statistics  of  world's  Important  ports. 

1.  Distance  from  tlie  high  seas. 

2.  Roadsted  ports. 

3.  The  range  of  tide. 

4.  The  depth  of  channel. 

5.  Port  Improvement 

6.  The  efliciency  of  a  port  is  not  Its  size. 
Comparison  of  iwrt  layouta 

Study  of  maps  of  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  London,  Tlllbury  Docks,  Rotterdam,  Man* 

Chester,  Bremerhaven,  Bremen,  Bordeaux. 
General  characteristics  of  a  well-coordinated  seaport 
The  reservoir  principle. 
Freight  movement  at  a  port. 
Mooring  posts. 
Port  movement  of  Inbound  freight  (with  drawing). 
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LE880N  II. — Port  competition  for  rail  and  maritime  freight. 

Geographical  advantages  in  port  comi)etition. 

The  load  factor. 

Grain  exports  and  freight  rates  structure. 

(?Mnad!an  iwrta  in  competition  with  New  York  and  other  American  ports. 

Statistics  of  exi>ort  gi-ain  movement. 

The  Georgian  Bay  ports — ^Depot  Harbor,  Midland  Harbor,  Tiffin,  Port  McNicoll 

Harbor,  Port  Colborne. 
Gulf  port  competition. 
Special  port  tariflFs. 
Import  rail  rates  in  the  TJnited  States. 
Freight  solicitation. 

Lesson  III. — The  harbor  belt  raiiway  and  compeiitiofi  at  tJie  terminals. 

Railroad  competition  and  terminal  charges. 

Tlie  harbor  belt  railway  line  at  Montreal,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Phila- 
delphia, Seattle. 

The  belt  railroad*  at  European  ports — Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Eroden, 
lA)ndon,  Liverpool,  Antwerp,  Manchester. 

Separation  of  terminal  charges  from  the  line-haul  rate. 

Lesson  IV. — L  igh  tcrage. 

Lighterage  at  New  York. 

The  public  lighter. 

The  usual  equipment  at  New  York. 
Wharfage  on  lighters. 
Lighterage  at  other  ports. 
Waterside  delivery  by  lighter  at  Hamburg. 

Application  of  waterside  delivery  to  United  States  ports. 
New  York  lighterage  a  substitute  l^elt  line. 
New  York-Manhattan  li.'rhterage. 
Commerce  of  sections  of  the  port  at  New  York. 
The  history  of  free  lighterage. 
The  New  Jersey  lighterage  case. 
Neeiis  for  union  lighterage  sei-vice. 
Cost  of  delivering  railroad  freight  at  New  York. 

Bush,  flotage  cost. 

Bush,  lighterage  cost. 

Lksson  V. — Cartage, 

Cartage  congt^stlon  at  New  York. 

Cartage  congestion  at  Chicago. 

Lesson  from  the  Chicago  situation. 

Markets. 

C4irtage  remedy  at  New  York. 

Store-door  delivery. 

Objections  to  store-door  delivery. 
The  vehicular  tunnel. 
The  motor  truck. 

The  C.  C.  Williams  formula, 
Tlu»  Union  cartage  idea. 
The  removable  body. 
Graying  at  Liverpool. 
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I.ESSON  VI. — Picrt,  vharvct,  and  quayt  and  their  cqutpment. 

» 

Engineering  features. 

Life  of  structure  and  o!>8olesceDce. 

Fire  risks. 

Whai-f  equipment. 

Size  of  trnnslt  slied. 

Ilnrdinf?  calculntion  of  necossar>'  shed  capacity. 

Unbroken  floor  space. 

Raiiroad  frelglit. 

Car  tracks. 

Location  of  tracks. 

Team  and  motor  trucks. 

Tlie  two-<lecke<l  pier. 

•Length  of  piers. 

Lesson  VII. — Cargo  transfer  and  handling^ 

Shle-port  discharge  and  water  level. 
Porta l)le  conveyors. 
Cargo  tninsfcr. 

1.  Sl)ips*  tackle. 

2.  Cargo  masts. 

3.  Cranes. 

4.  Tlie  number  of  cranes  required. 
Relation  of  crane  to  slieil. 

Relation  of  cranes  to  railroad  tracks. 
Cranes  needed  to  handle  barge  cargo. 

Lksson  VIII. — ^hvd  equipment. 

The  hand  truck. 
The  elei'tric  truck. 

Tnnlei*s. 

Skids. 
Handllug  Imiwrts  subject  to  duty. 
The  Telfer  or  overhead  monorail  trolley. 

LE.SSON  IX. — The  icarehotiso. 

The  economic  function  of  the  warehouse. 

The  amount  of  warehouse  space  re<iulred. 

Fiscal  aspect  of  tiie  warehouse. 

The  construction  details  of  warehouses. 

New   Orleans   cotton    warehouses. 

The  many-storied  warehouses. 

Freight  handling  and  shipping  in  relation  to  the  warehouse. 

Rail  connection. 

Warehouse  location  with  respect  to  the  wharves. 

Storage  sheds  of  the  Cresson  systenu 

Foreign  warehouses — London,  Rotterdam,  Liverpool. 

Warehouse  ownership  and  operation  at  Hamburg. 

The  mixed  corporation  principle. 

Other  examples  of  municipal  cooperation  in  storage  warehouses* 
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LEHSoif  X. — iii4itndurd  package  or  specialised  freighL 

» 
Transfer  movement  of  l)ox  freight. 

Banana  uuloading:. 
Vertical  belt  convey<>rs. 
Horizontal  conveyors  nnd   tiorinj?. 
Telfer  for  horizontal   convey  in  jr. 

Telfer  system  Chalmette  Su^ir  Kefinery,  New  Orleans. 

BULK    FRKIQHT. 

Coal  and  ore. 

Special   carriers. 

Unloading  coal  or  ore. 

Development  of  bulk  cargo  unloading. 

Belt  unloaders. 

Unloading  from  steamer  to  freight  cars. 

Loading  ocean-going  vessels. 

Bulk  storage. 

Stock  pile — The  stock  pile  a  bulk  warehoufle. 

Stock  pile  foundations. 

Ship  bunkering. 

(rraln  transfer  In  stream. 

Grain  piers. 

Cirain  elevators. 

Description  of  the  municipal  grain  elevator  at  New  OrlennR 

Lesson  XI. — Inland  icatenrayM  and  the  seaport. 

The  imix)rtance  to  a  seaport  of  inland  navigation. 

Not  waterways  v,  railways. 

The  river  ]\0Tt  of  Mannheim. 

The  river  port  of  Duisburg. 

(Competition  among  river  ports. 

Harge  terminals. 

A  commercial  i>ort  on  a  canal. 

-Mississippi  ports  and  the  water-level  problem. 

Lkss<>n  XII. — The  industrial  harbor  and  upland  development. 

The  cost  theory  and  the  productivity  theory  of  land  value. 

A  fornnila  for  the  dilution  of  the  costs  of  waterways  Improvements  over  a 

large  upland  area, 
('haracter  of  industries  Interested  In  water  connection. 
The  mechanical  problem  of  the  upland  connection. 
Side-arm  canals. 
Bulkhead  connections. 
Mechanical  devices  for  upland  connection. 
Industries  requiring  heavy  duty  transfer  service. 
Light  duty. 
Light  special  duty. 

Description  of  monomil  connection  for  cotton  boles  at  Texas  City. 
Newark  Bay,  .Jamaica  Bay,  and  others  capable  of  side-arm  connection. 
A  model  inland  c<»mmercial  and  Industrial  port  (with  drawings). 
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Lesson  XIII. — The  free  port  as  an  iMtituUon  and  the  la  ten,  etc.,  by  tchkh  the 

free  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  were  created. 

Definition  of  a  free  port. 
GetUles's  list  of  free  ports. 
Consignment  tind  reexport 
The  free  ports  and  the  load  factor. 
The  consignment  market  and  local  Industries. 
The  free  port  and  bonded  warehouses. 
Drawbacks,  manufacturing  in  bond  and  in  the  free  port. 
Duty,  <lrawback8. 
Manufacturing  in  bond. 
Other  cimsiderations. 

Couimercinl  advantage  to  the  city  having  a  fri-o  port. 

Laws,  decrees,  and  agreements  by  which  tlic  i>orts  of  IIunil>urg  nud  liremeu 
create<l  their  free  zones. 

Lesson  X I V. — Adm  in iat ra i to n . 

Refer  to  Johnson  and  Hnobner,  "  PrinciploH  of  Ocean  Tmnrt|>ortaioTi."  C^1in?>ter 

X,  p''p»^s  120-143.     "Port  and  Terminal   Charges,"  Chnptor  XXVII,  pages 

4a'5-410. 
Ports  grouped  according  to  administration,  page  130. 
Public  ports,  page  131. 
Semipuhllc  ports,  page  132. 
Public  trust  ports,  page  13-t 
Private  ports,  page  134. 
I'ort  itdminlstration  abroad,  page  135. 

Reference:  Jones,  Grosvenor  M.  "Ports  of  the  United  Rtnte*'."  Intro<luci 
tlon.  This,  together  with  the  intro<luctory  remarks  concerning  ports,  will  give 
a  fairly  comprehensive  idea  of  the  problems  of  administration. 

I^M)k  up  the  parngraph  under  each  port  which  has  to  do  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

(The  work  of  looking  up  the  admini  tration  of  various  ports  may  very  well 
be  assigned  to  sections  of  the  class  for  outside  work.  Individuals  or  groui^s 
may  be  assigned  to  study  ports  or  phases  of  port  administration  for  their 
special  research  and  reiwrt) 
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TARIFFS  AND  COMMERCIAL  POUOES. 

SyUabUK  preiiareil  by  Mr.  L.  Domerntzky,  tariff  expert.  Bureau  of  Foreiiqi  and 

Domestic  Commerce,  Wnshlngton. 
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Foreign  and  Home  Law  (unit  X  in  Course  on  Foreign  Trade),  Chapter  XII. 

Classification  of  tariffs. 

Character  of  customs  duties. 

Im|K)rt  duties. 

Export  and  transit  duties. 

Import,  export,  and  transit  prohll)itlons. 

Free  lists. 

Lessons  II  and  III. 

Kutter's  TurlfT  Systems  of  South  American  Counlries. 

Character  of  South  American  tariff  systems: 

Protection  and  revenue. 

International  relnticms. 

Valuation  system. 

Class-rate  system. 

Specific  tarilTs. 

Brazilian  tariff. 

Dutiable  weight  and  value. 

Siiecial  features  of  South  American  tariffs. 
Customs  duties  and  charges : 

Level  of  duties. 

Surtaxes. 

Supplementary  faxes. 

C'ustoms  charges. 
Customs  procedure : 

Consular  documents. 

Entry. 

Appraisement. 

Penalties. 

Classification  and  appeals. 

Miscellaneous  features. 

Lesson  IV. 

Tau.ssig's  Principles  of  Economics,  <  'liapters  34-4J7. 

Brown's  Internathmal  Trade  and  Exchange,  Chai)ters  III-VII. 

Economic  basis  of  tariffs: 
Free  trade  and  protection. 
Incidence  of  revenue  tariffs. 
Effect  of  protective  tariffs  on  national  wealth. 
Effect  of  protective  tariffs  on  distribution  of  wealth. 
Arguments  for  protection. 
Arguments  for  free  trade. 
Bounties  and  sub&idi<5s  as  coutrasteil  with  turilT  prute<tion. 
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Lesson  V. 

Fisk*8  International  Commercial  Policies,  Cliapters  II-IV* 
Day's  History  of  Commerce,  Chapter  XVIII. 

Commercial  policy. 
Mercantile  system. 

General  characteristics  of  mercantilism. 

First  and  second  phases. 

Third  phase. 

Criticism  of  mercantilism. 
Development  of  modern  commercial  iwlicles. 

The  physlocratic  system. 

Free  trade  system. 

Protective  system. 

Lesson  VI. 

Fisk*s  International  Commercial  Policies,  Chapter  XI  and  XII. 

Commerc!al  treaties. 
Definition. 
Development. 
Europenn. 
Duration. 

Subject  matter.  ^    • 

Classification. 
Provisions. 

Lesson  VII. 

Commercial  treaties  (continued) : 
Reciprocity. 

Amerlcnn  reciprocity  trenti*»s. 
Interpretation   of  most-favored-natlon   clause. 
American. 
Eui'opean. 

Lesson  VIII. 

Taussig's  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States,  Part  I. 

Modern  tariff  history: 

Tariff  history  of  the  United  States  to  Civil  War. 

Protection  to  young  Industries  as  applied  in  the  United  States. 

The  early  protective  movement  and  the  tariff  of  1828. 

The  tariff  1830-1860. 

Lesson  IX. 

Taussig's  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States,  Part  IL 

Modern  tariff  history  (continued) : 

United  States  tariff  legislation  1861-1913. 
The  war  tariff. 
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The  failure  to  roiliice  the  tariff  after  tJie  war. 
How  duties  were  raised  above  the  war  rates. 
The  tariff  act  of  1883. 
The  tariff  act  of  1890. 
Tlie  tariff  act  of  1894. 
The  tariff  act  of  1897. 
The  tariff  net  of  1909. 
The  tariff  act  of  1913. 

LesHON  X. 

Ashley's  Modern  Tariff  History,  Part  I. 
Tariff  Series  Nos.  7  ainl  7A, 
Tariff  Series  No.  38. 

Modeni  tariff  history  (continued)  : 
Tariff  history  of  Germany — 

The  formation  of  the  Zollverein. 

The  beginningrs  of  protection  and  the  first  crisis. 

The  second  crisis  and  the  commercial  treaties. 

The  Zollverein  after  the  treaties — The  completion  of  frt^^  trade  and 

the  reaction. 
The  attitude  of  tlic  economists. 
Genpan  commercial  policy  to  1894. 

The  revival  of  the  protectionist  moveiueut,  and  the  new  general  tariff. 
Recent  economic  discussion  In  Germany. 
The  commercial  treaties  and  tlie  new  conventional  tariff— <!oncUislon. 

•  Lesson  XI. 

A.shley'8  Modern  Tariff  Hlstoo*,  Part  HI. 
Tariff  Series  Nos.  25  and  25A. 

Modern  tariff  history  (continued)  : 
Tariff  liistory  of  France — 

French  commercial  policy  from  1789  to  1830. 

The  monarchy  of  July. 

The  Second  Republic  and  the  Second  Empire — The  commercial  treaties. 

Commercial  policy,  1870-1881. 

Pi"otection  for  agriculture — ^The  Franco-Italian  tariff  war — Subsequent 

economic  progi'ess. 
The  tariff  of  1892  and  subsequent  developments. 
The  tariff  of  1910. 


STUDY  OUTLINE  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  8. 

EXPORT  COMBINATIONS  AND  THE  "  WEBB  LAW.** 

An  Advanced  course  in  sales  methods.     Prerequisite  foreign  tra<le  1   (sales 
practice),  or  the  course  of  the  huslucss  trainhip:  cori>oration.  New  York,  or  one 
year  of  practical  experience  in  an  export  depurtment  actually  engaged  in  con- 
ducting a  foreign  business. 
Texts : 

Federal  Trade  Commission.    Rei>ort  on  "  Cooperation  in  American  Trade/* 
in  two  parts.    June  30,  191G,  W'aslilngton,  D.  C,  Govei*nmcnt  Printing 
Office.    $1.15. 
Reference : 

Snow,  Chauncey  Di»pew,  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau   of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.     "  German  Foreign  Trade  Organization."   Miscel- 
laneous Series  No.  57,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.  C. 
1017.    Price,  20  cents. 
Wolfe,  Archibald  J.,  commercial  agent,  Department  of  Commerce.    "Com- 
mercial Organization  in  Germany."  Special  Agent's  Series  No.  78,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.    1914. 
Gunranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  Yorlc.     Pamphlet,  "Combination  in  Export 
Trade  under  the  Webb  I^w  "  (with  text  of  the  law)  ;   ("Export  Trade 
Association  Act")  on  request  from  tlie  Foreign  Trade  Department. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  Y'ork.    "  Export  Trade  Association  " 

idem.  • 

Ha  user,  Henri,  professor  at  the  P^niverslty  of  Dijon,  France.    "  Les  Methodes 
Allemands."     English   translation  by   Manfre<l   Emanuel.     "  Germany's 
Commercial  Grip  on  the  World,"  "  Her  Huslness  Metho<ls  Explaineil." 
Instructions. — The  amount  of  assigned  and  collateral  reading  Is  greater  than 
can  be  well  covered  between  the  les^sons.     It  Is.  therefore,  a<1visable  to  assign 
to  individuals  or  groups  only  certain  of  the  subjects  in  the  text  or  in  the 
recommended  reading  for  study  and  i*eport.     Uei>ort«*  shouhl  be  made  from 
notes,  and  should  not  be  longer  than  10  minutes  and  should  form  the  subject 
for  discussion  In  the  class.    The  assignments  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Instructor  in  the  outline.    The  outline  is  almost  entirely  according  to  the  out- 
line of  the  textt>ook. 

Lesson  1. 

Read  in  the  class  and  discuss  the  text  "  Summary,"  page  S-10.  "  Cnmclu- 
sions,"  page  370,  Chapter  VI.  And  the  "  Export  Trade  Associations  Act  •* 
(Webb  law),  pamphlet,  Guaranty  Trust  or  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 

Lesson  II. 
Character  and  importance  of  American  foreign  trade  (Ch.  11,  p.  J7-2i). 

Section  1.  Character  of  American  trade. 

Section  2.  Importance  of  the  foreign  trade — ^Foreign  capital — Foreign  serv- 
ices— ^Foreign  manufactures — Foreign  foodstuffs  and  manufacturer's  materials — 
Bi-oader  markets. 

(76) 
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General  competitive  conditions  in  ifUernational  trade  (Ch,  ///,  25''S9), 

Section  2.  TruDsportation  facilities — ^Railroads — Ocean  shipping — ^The  mer- 
cliant  marine  of  the  chief  trading  nations.  Great  Britain.  Germany,  France, 
Japan — Other  foreign  nations — ^United  States — ^Need  of  Amarlcan  'ships  for  for- 
eign trade — Dependence  on  foreign  ships — Need  of  American  ships  to  stimulate 
foreign  trade — Shipping  lines  controlled  by  foreign  exporters — Delay  and  irreg- 
ularity in  shipments  of  American  exports — Americans  charged  higher  freights — 
Assertation  that  foreign  shippers  are  given  information  of  the  transactions  of 
Americans. 

Section  3.  Foreign  banking  and  credit  facilities  (p.  40-65) — Foreign  trade 
financial  organization  of  the  chief  commercial  nations:  Great  Britain,  (Ger- 
many, France,  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Greece,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Japan. — ^Advantages  enjoyed  by  foreign 
traders,  in  facilities  for  banking,  credit,  and  exchange :  Facilities  for  financing 
transactions  in  foreign  markets — Extension  of  creillts — Information  of  busi- 
ness conditions,  of  credit  standing  of  customers,  etc. — Assertions  that  Informa- 
tion  is  given  of  transactions  of  Americans — ^Direct  pwmotion  of  sales — Anieri- 
oan  conditions. 

Lesson  III. 
[Ch.  Ill— continued,  p.  66-7ai 

Section  4.  Foreign  investments  of  the  chief  trading  natlnns — Cour**(»  and 
amount  of  foreign  investments — Great  Britain — France — Germany — Other  coun- 
tries— Relations  of  foreign  Investment  to  foreign  trade. 

Section  5.  Industrial  organization  (p.  77-97,  (^h.  Ill — continued) — Great 
Britain — Imi)orts  and  exports — ^The  boanl  of  trade — ^The  commercial  depart- 
ment— ^The  commercial  intelligence  branch — Kxhibition  branch — ^The  organiza- 
tion of  British  Industry — Chambers  of  commerce — ^Trade  associations — (Combi- 
nations In  British  Industry— Spirits— The  Distiller's  <V>.  (Ltd.)— The  Indus- 
trial Spirit  Supply  Co.  (Ltd.)-— Distillers*  Finance  Orporatlon  (Ltd.)-— Export 
policy— Soap— Salt— The  Salt  Union  (Ltd.)— The  Northwestern  Salt  Co.— The 
British  Salt  Association — Organization  for  foreign  trade — Kxport  raerchnnts — 
Export  combinations. 

Lkssox  IV. 

(With  reference  readin;^  in  Lay  Report,  Vol.  II,  Sut»vv.  llaus<-r,  and  any  otlior^:, 

-     pp.  98-114,  Ch.  Ill—Continued.  1 

Germany — Industrial  organization, — Introduction — Cliaractt»r  of  (iernmn  for- 
eign trade — Imports  and  exports — Tariff  drawbacks — Trade  associations — Com- 
binations in  German  industries — Kinds  of  cartels — Selllng-ternis  cartels — Price 
cartels — Syndicate  or  selling  cartels — A  member  of  the  combine  as  selling 
agent — A  mercantile  house  or  bank  as  selling  agent — A  counting  house  as  selling 
agent — ^A  stock  or  limited  liability  company  as  selling  agent — Special  cartels 
and  selling  agencies  for  export  trade — Cartel  arbitration  boards — Legislation 
and  decisions  of  the  courts  regarding  cartels — Attitude  of  the  Government  re- 
garding cartels — State  participation  In  cartels — ^Tiie  study  of  cartels  in  (jler- 
many — Cartels  in  particular  industries — The  iwtash  syndicate — Potash  law  of 
May  25,  1910 — Common  selling  agency — CJoncentration  within  the  syndicate — 
Relation  between  the  syndicate  and  dealers'  combines — C'artels  among  dealers — 
Special  organization  for  foreign  trade — Export  efTorts  of  trade  associations — 
Cartels  in  export  trade — Cooperation  among  noncompet iters. 
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Lesson  V. 

[Special  reference  to  Part  II,  Thackara  Report,  pp.  115-146,  Ch.  III.1 

France. — Imports  and  exports — Promotion  of  trade  by  the  Government — 
Tariff  provisions — Cliambers  of  commerce — Combinations — Forms  of  combina- 
tion— Mergers — Cartels — ^The  comptoir — Government  regulation  of  combina- 
tions— Export  comptoir — Combinations  in  particular  industries — Pig  iron — 
Iron  and  steel  products — Sulpbur  refining — The  aluminum  industry — Soclete 
Generate  des  Papeteries  du  Limousin — Salt — La  Compagnie  de  Saiut-Gobuin — 
Combination  and  concentration  in  other  industries. 

Belgium. — ^Nature  of  Belglna  proilucts — Commercial  organization — ^Promo- 
tion of  foreign  trade — Forms  of  combination — Government  regulation  of  com- 
bination— Coal  industry — Steel  industry — Glass  industry — Other  industries. 

Italy. — Nature  of  Italian  pro<]ucts — Imports  and  exports — Drawbacks — Sub- 
ventions— ^Business  organization — Forms  of  combination — Government  regula- 
tion of  combinations — Citrus  fruits — Sulphur — Causes  that  led  to  formation  of 
compulsory  syndicate — Law  of  July  15»  1906 — Law  of  June  30,  1010 — ^Agreement 
between  Italian  and  American  sulphur  interests — ElTects  of  the  compulsory  si>*u- 
dicate — Lime  and  cement — Superphosphate — Sugar  syndicate, 

Switzerland. — Introduction — Export  associations — Embroidery  Industry — Silk 
Industry — Watch  industry — Chocolate  industry — Condensed  milk — Machiuer)- — 
Cheese  syndicate. 

Lesson  VL 

*  tCh.  Ill,  continued,  pp.  147-1G4.1 

Japan. — Introduction — Government  encouragement  and  protection  of  indus- 
try and  trade — ^The  higher  council  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry — 
Guilds — Inspection  of  foreign  markets — Commerci:il  sample  museums — Societies 
for  promoting  international  trade — Registnitlon  of  patents  and  trade-marks — 
Drawbacks  and  rebates— I-arge  trading  companies — Jnp:in*8  colonial  tnide — Co- 
operation between  American  manufacturers  and  Japanese  merchants — Condi- 
tions In  particular  Industries — Haw  silk— Tea — Sake — Matches — ^Toys — Mat- 
ting— Other  countries. 

Russia. — Government  sales  of  agricultural  machinery. 

Austria-Hungary,  Sweden,  The  Netherlands,  Canada.— The  Export  Associa- 
tion of  Canada  (Ltd.). 

United  States. — ^TarlflP  drnwback.s — Department  of  State — ^Burenu  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce — Commercial  organizations  for  promotion  of  foreign 
trade. 

Lesson  VII. 

[Cli.  IV,  pp.  165-198.] 

Competitive  Conditions  in  South  Amctiean  Trade, 

Section  1.  Introduction. 

Section  2.  Present  conditions  in  South  American  trade  abnormaL 

Section  3.  The  need  of  American  shipping  to  carry  American  gooda 

Section  4.  The  influence  of  foreign  investments  on  the  demand  tor  foreign 
goods. 

Section  5.  The  competition  from  foreign,  combinations. 

Section  6.  The  need  of  American  distribution  of  American  goods. 

Section  7.  The  advantage  of  cooperative  action  by  American  producers  in 
South  American  trada 
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Section  8.  Combiiiationg  of  producers  in  Soutli  America. 

Section  9.  The  cacao  aasociation — The  valorization  of  coffee — Combiuations 
of  producers  in  South  America — ^The  quebracho  combination — ^The  iotllne  com- 
bination. 

Lesson  VIII. 

[Ch.  V,  pp.  190-244.1 

Section  1.  Introduction. 

Section  2.  Iron  and  steel — Blast  furnace  an<J  rolling-mill  producU.  Germany 
(see  Lay  Report,  Pt  II) :  Iron — ^The  pig  iron  syndicate — Steel — The  Stahl- 
wericsverband.  Great  Britain:  The  Scotch  Steelmakers'  Association — ^The 
National  Galvanized  Steelmakers'  Association — South  Wales  Siemens  Steel 
Bar  Association — Combinations  in  marked  and  uumarkeil  malleable-iron  bars — 
British  Rail  Makers'  Association.  Belgium:  Early  combinations — ^The  Comp- 
toir  des  acieries  beiges — Other  combinations.  France :  Comptoir  Metallurgique 
de  Longwy,  and  Comptoir  d*  Exportation  des  Pontes  de  Meurthe-et-Moselle — 
Special  Comptoirs  for  iron  and  steel  products.  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Italy, 
United  States:  EJristing  cooperation — Proposed  cooperation — Machinery  and 
railroad  rolling  stock.  Germany:  Machine  tools — Shoe  machinery — Pump  ma- 
chinery— Railway  rolling  stock — ^Typewriters— Sewing  machines— ^Bicydee. 
Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Ignited  States:  Existing  cooperation — I*roposed 
<5ooperation. 

Section  3.  Textiles — Introduction. — Great  Britain:  The  merchandising  of 
cotton.  Combinations  among  manufacturers — The  Fine  Cotton  Spinners'  and 
Doublers'  Association — ^The  Coat  Combination — ^The  English  Sewing  Cotton 
Co. — American  Thread  Co. — Position  of  J  &  P  C-wits  Co.  in  recent  years — ^The 
Linen  Thread  Co. — Textile  dyeing — ^The  Bradford  Dyers'  Association  (Ltd.). 
Germany :  Combinations — ^Trade  Associations  Cartels — Spinning — Weaving — 
Embroidery  and  lace  industry — Zanella  and  serge — Jute — Cloth^-Sllk.  France: 
The  cot  ton- twist  combination — Restriction  of  output — Export  bounties — ^The 
comptoir  for  cotton  prints — Flax,  hemp,  and  two  spinnings  (Syndicat  des  Fila- 
tures de  Lin,  de  Cbanvre  et  d'Etoupe  de  France).  Italy:  The  Instituto  Cote- 
nlero  Italiano — ^The  silk  industry — Flux  and  hemp  industr>\  Belgium:  Associa- 
tion Cottonlere  de  Belgique — ^Tlie  Association  Beige  de  Tissage — Combinations  in 
the  Ori^it — Japanese  competition  in  China-Japanese  combinations — ^The  Cotton 
Fabric  Export  Syndicate — ^The  Manchuriau  Cotton  Exporters'  ^^^sociatiou — 
Combinations  in  China — Cooperation  among  American  umnufacturers  for  ex- 
port trade — Cooperation  in  competing  lines — Co(.»peratiou  in  kindred  lines — Ad- 
vantages of  cooperation  for  export  trade. 

Lksson  'X. 

[Ch.  V,  continued,  pp.  272-824.] 

Section  4.  Electrical  goods — Introduction. — Germany:  Centralization  I lu-ouj;h 
communities  of  interest — The  Allgemeine  Elektrlcltats — Gesollsclmft — Or>?jinl- 
zatlon — Affiliations  with  banks  and  other  enterprises — Controlled  companies — 
Agteements  covering  foreign  markets — ^The  Siemens-Schuckert  concern — Cnpl- 
tal  and  dividends — Connections  with  l>anl£S — Relations  of  the  A.  E.  G.  and 
Siemens-Schuckert  Great  Britain:  British  investments  in  foreign  public  utili- 
ties— Cable,  telegi'aph,  and  telephone  companies — ^Local  utilities  other  than 
telephone  companies — Combinations  for  foreign  trade — Organization — Pur- 
poses— Export  activities — Cooperation  among  An^rican  raauufacturers. 
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Section  5.  Cfiemicali. — Germany:  Goal-tor  dyes — ^Entire  industry  controlled 
by  two  groups — ^The  Badlscbe  group — ^Tlie  Uochst-Casella  group— CJeneral  re- 
sults of  concentration — Profits — Soda — ^Alcohol — ^Effectiveness  of  the  combina- 
tions— ^France — Italy — Great  Britain  and  otiier  countries — Cooperation  in 
AmerlcaD  exiwrt  trade  in  chemicals — Advantages  of  export  cooperation. 

Section  6.  Phospfiaie  rock. 

Section  7.  Portland  cement — Introduction, — Germany,  Great  Britain:  The  As- 
sociated Portland  Cement  Manufacturers  (Ltd.) — ^Tlie  British  Portland  Ce- 
ment Manufacturers  (Ltd.).  Belgium:  Other  countries — International  combi- 
nations— Cooperation  among  American  producers. 

Section  8.  Lumber, — ^The  American  export  trade  in  lumber^Owperatlon  in 
the  lumber  export  trade — Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  proi)osed  export 
combinations  of  lumber  producers. 

Lesson  XI. 

[Ch.  V.  pp.  325-34ai 

Section  0.  Coal — Introduction, — Germany:  The  Rhenlsh-Westphallan  Coal 
Syndicate — Organization — Production — Selling  arrangements  and  price  poli- 
cies— The  coal  syndicate  and  coal  transportation  on  the  Ithine — Upper  Silesian 
coal  convention.  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain:  The  Cambrian  coal  coui* 
bine — Cory  Bros. -&  Co.  (Ltd.)— The  Wilson  interests — Great  Britain  and  the 
Ignited  States  in  South  America — British  investments  in  South  America — 
Control  of  transportation,  docking,  storage,  and  distributing  facilities  by  Great 
Britain — High  quality  of  American  coals  suitable  for  export — Amerlcjui  coal 
cheaper  at  tidewater — Transportation  and  handling  facilities — Coupeinitioa 
among  American  producers — For  bunlcer  and  export  business. 

Lesson  XII. 

[Ch.  V,  continueil,  pp.  347-3G9.] 

Section  10.  International  combinations — Chemicals — Iron  and  steel — ^Metals 
other  than  iron  and  steel — Glass — Plate  glass — Bottles — Petroleum. 

Section  11.  Combinations  of  foreign  buyers — CJooperative  societies  in  the 
United  Kingdom — ^The  Scottish  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  (Ltd.)— The 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  (Ltd.) — Principal  articles  purchaseil  in  the 
United  States — Buy  lug  combinations  In  the  metal  marlcet — Close  interrelatino 
of  producers,  traders,  and  larger  consumers — Silver — 0>pper — ^Zlnc — ^l-ead — 
Aluminum — ^The  German  metal-buying  combination — ^The  Merall^ejiellscliaft, 
Motallbank  und  Metallurglfsche  Gesellschaft,  and  H.  R.  Merton  &  Co.  (Ltd.) — 
The  Deutsche  Gold-uud  Sllberscheldeanstalt— Aron  Hirsch  und  Sohn — ^Beer, 
Sondhelmer  &  Co. 

CoNCLrsioNs. 

[Ch.  yi,  pp.  370-380.1 

Section  1.  Statement  of  the  problem. 

Section  2.  The  findings  of  fact. — Foreign  combinations  that  affect  Ainerlran 
export  trade — ^The  need  of  cooperation  in  American  export  trade — Safeguards 
for  domestic  consumors  and  competing  producers — Doubt  as  to  the  law  now 
prevents  export  cooperation. 

Section  8.  Kecommendntlons  of  the  commission. 

List  of  authors  cited,  page  383. 


STUDY  OUTLINE  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  9. 


HISTORY  OF  COMMERCE. 

Altlioiigli  it  may  not  be  possible  to  iueliide  a  study  of  international 
trade  by  the  historical  method  in  a  short-term  evening  school,  th« 
importance  of  the  study  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  world's 
commerce  must  not  be  minimized.  To  understand  the  significance 
of  pi-esent  events  and  to  gain  at  least  a  partial  perspective  in  con- 
templating commercial  changes  close  at  hand  it  is  necessary  to  see 
them  against  an  historical  background.  A  course  in  the  history  of 
commerce  is  an  essential  element  in  any  complete  foreign-trade 
curriculum  for  colleges. 

Reference:  Johnson,  Emory  R.,  Van  Metre,  T.  W.,  Iluebner,  O.  G.,  and  Hanch- 
elt,  D.  S.,  "  Ilislory  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Unlte<l  States." 
two  volumes.     Published  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

1915. 
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FOREWORIX 

Occupational  therapy  has  amply  proved  its  worth  wherever  it  has 
been  scientifically  provided,  and  increasing  importance  is  being  at- 
tached to  it  by  physicians  in  military  and  other  hospitals  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  is  now  universally  recognized  that  occupational 
work  for  the  convalescent  niust  be  suited  to  the  patient's  condition 
and  graduated  to  develop  normal  functional  activities  and  ultimately 
normal  vocational  interebts  and  capacities.  Such  occupational  work 
provides  an  essential  and  scientific  means  of  insuring,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  each  case,  complete  and  rapid  physical,  mental,  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  Occupational  therapj',  it  is  further  recognized, 
must  begin  in  the  very  first  stages  of  convalescence  and  must  be  con- 
tinuous during,  the  entire  period  of  hospital  treatment.  Ward  occu- 
pations must  graduate  into  the  more  strenuous  hospital  workshop 
employments,  the  patient  being  thus  graduated  out  of  the  hospital 
by  easy  stages  into  the  vocational  training  school  or  directly  into 
practical  vocational  employment.  An  analysis  of  recent  experience 
in  militaiy  and  other  hospitals  is  given  which  undertakes  further  to 
indicate  possible  lines  of  future  development.  The  extent  to  which 
hospital  ward  occupations  can  be  given  a  vocational  value  is  one  of 
the  important  issues  discussed. 

'  This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Upham,  under 
direction  of  Charles  H.  Winslow,  Chief  of  the  Research  Division  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  Acknowledgement  for 
valuable  help  and  suggestions  is  made  to  Dr.  William  L.  Russell,  of 
Bloomingdale  Hospital,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  to  Norman  L. 
Burdotte,  of  the  Invalided  Soldiers'  Commission,  Toronto,  Canada; 
and  for  editorial  assistance  to  Dr.  John  Cummings,  of  the  Research 
Division  of  the  Federal  Board. 

C.  A.  Prossbr,  Director. 
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WAKD  OCCUPATIONS  IN  HOSPITALS. 


IMFOBTAKCE  OF  WASD  OCCTTFATIONS. 

Experience  in  all  of  the  belligerent  countries  has  demonstrated 
that  ward  occupations  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  process  of  re- 
habilitation. The  fundamental  principle  on  which  they  have  been 
developed  is  that  the  men  need  to  have  their  time  occupied.  This 
principle  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom. 

The  problem  is,  then,  to  determine  how  that  time  may  be  occupied 
to  the  patient's  best  advantage.  If  occupying  time  means  merely 
"busy  work"  and  is  nothing  more  than  time  passing  and  diver- 
sional,  assuming  that  its  therapeutic  justification  lies  in  an  improved 
mental  outlook  reacting  upon  phyi^ical  conditions,  then  any  occupa- 
tion may  be  acceptable. 

If,  however,  the  question  arises  how  may  time  while  being  occu- 
pied be  made  also  of  social  and  economic  value  to  the  patient  ward 
occupations  must  be  analyzed  both  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
therapeutic  and  also  their  recreational,  vocational,  or  educational 
possibilities. 

Therapeutic  results  can  be  achieved  best  when  directed  by  one 
trained  in  the  service.  As  ward  occupations  are  designed  for  men 
so  ill  that  they  are  unable  to  follow  a  regular  course  of  work  the 
teaching  must  take  the  nature,  to  a  very  large  extent,  of  a  diversion. 
It  requires  patience,  tact,  sympathy,  and  persuasion  to  induce  many 
patients  to  undeitake  an  occupation  at  this  early  time,  and  in  this  art 
women  ^  make  the  best  occupational  therapeutists,  just  as  they  make 
the  best  nurses. 

This  phase  of  ward  occupations  may  be  contrasted  with  later  stages 
of  training  in  the  curative  workshops  and  reeducation  schools  where 
men,  and  particularly  returned  men  with  technical  and  practical  ex- 
perience, make  the  best  instructors. 

Ward  occupation  in  the  past  has  been  considered  the  least  im- 
portant step  in  rehabilitation,  as  being  apparently  only  remotely 
connected  with  technical  training  and  placement  in  industry,  but  it 
is  beginning  to  be  considered  most  important,  as  experience  is  prov- 
ing that  the  later  steps  can  succeed  only  as  ward  occupations  have 

1  The  Surgeon  General  has  called  for  2,000  women  for  reconstruction  aides  in  occupa- 
tional therapy  for  overseas  service.     Carry  On,  vol.  1,  No.  3,  p.  10. 
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inspired  the  will  and  developed  the  conceaii'ation  and  application 
to  "  carry  on." 

So  important  does  Dean  Allen  CuUimore,  of  Delaware  College, 
feel  that  occupation  is  at  this  e«rly  stage  of  convalescence  that  he 
says: 

TliLs  ussigumeut  [ward  octiipiuion]  should  take  plac-e  at  Uic  latest  on  the  next 
(lay  following  his  arrival  at  the  hos{utal  ♦  .  *  *  an  interval  of  a  week  in 
fdloness  is  fatal/ 

It  has  been  said  that  the  handicapped  become  employable  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  promptness  with  which  occupation  is  begun.  It  is  trUe 
that  the  longer  the  period  of  idleness  the  more  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, the  adjustment.  Even  a  short  period  of  idleness  tends  to 
hospitalize  the  patient,  and  seems  to  crush  his  ambition  and  kill  his. 
application.  These  can  not  l>e  re-created  by  later  systems  of  reedu- 
cation however  elaborate. 

Realizing  that  inspiration  and  will  power  are  reborn  in  this  early 
stage  and  that  delay  at  this  time  mean^  w)isted  lives,  psychologists 
and  practical  educators  are  more  and  more  turning  their  attention 
to  the  crucial  period  of  ward  occupations.  Mr.  Norman  L.  Burnette, 
of  Canada,  has  felt  as  a.  result  of  his  experience  in  dii'ecting  occu- 
pational therapy  in  the  Whitby  shops  and  classes  that  the  problem 
of  reeducation  does  not  begin  in  convalescence,  but  extends  back  into 
the  period  when  the  man  is  confined  to  his  bed,  and  when  he  is  de- 
veloping habits  of  mind  which  will  influence  his  entire  future  career. 

On  a  given  day  in  the  Whitby  Hospital  507  patients  were  en- 
rolled ;  20  were  confined  to  bed,  96  were  engaged  in  odd  jobs  about 
the  hospital,  133  attended  the  schools  or  shops.  The  balance  of  249 
men  were  not  ordered  to  the  shops,  and  were  therefore  smoking  or 
playing  poker,  if  doing  anything  at  all.  If  these  men  cared  so  little 
for  training  as  not  to  embrace  the  opportimity  when  confined  to  a 
home,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  will  not  consent  to  training  on 
discharge,  although  many  are  eligible  for  it  and  are  unable  to  pursue 
their  former  occupations.  Neither  laziness  nor  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  training  accounts  for  the  willingness  of  so  many  to 
cast  it  aside.  Rather  it  is  th?  habit  of  following  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  developed  early  in  hospital  daya  Spirit,  purpose,  and  in- 
terest in  a  concrete  line  of  work  suggested  in  ward  occupations  have 
furnished  the  incentive  for  many  a  patient  to  take  up  a  line  in  the 
curative  workshop  or  class.  Statistics  in  Canada  have  proved  that 
the  men  who  became  interested  in  the  work  during  convalescence  are 
eager  to  complete  it  in  the  reeducation  school.  If  the  occupation  is 
brouf^ht  to  the  man  at  first,  the  man  will  later  bring  himself  to  the 
occupation,  and  thus  is  solved  a  most  important  problem  in  roeduca 
tion.    Tlie  reeducation  school  is  therefore  dependent  upon  ward  occtt* 
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pat  ions  not  only  for  its  enrollment  of  students  but  for  the  mental 
and  moral  fiber  with  which  those  students  come. 

This  Canadian  experience  has  been  corroborated  by  Dean  Cul- 
limore.  In  speaking  of  the  importance  of  ward  occupations  he  states 
in  his  report : 

I^t  it  be  undorstoo<l  now,  and  definitely,  tliat  as  an  engjineer  piimarUy  in- 
terested in  the  practical  results  of  this  tralninjr,  interested  in  tlie  proper  assimi- 
lation of  men  industrially  and  economically  and  socially  into  our  social  fabric, 
Laving  a  very  definite  and  intimate  point  of  contact  with  the  disabled  men,  I 
believe  that  the  proi)er  conduct  of  bedside  occupation  worls  will  bring  the 
greatest  practical  return  to  the  men  interested  in  quantity  and  quality  of  men 
turnetl  out. 

This  is  said  purely  on  the  basis  of  what  I  have  seen  and  what  I  know.  I 
have  no  brief  whatever  for  this  phase  of  the  work.  It  is  that  branch  where 
I  could  personally  serve  least  and  where  my  previous  experience  would  func- 
tion least,  but  I  do  feel  constrained  to  say  in  all  seriousness  and  with  a  very 
intimate  sympathy  with  the  returned  men  that  the  authorities  in  this  and 
other  countries  have  neglecte<l  and  are  neglecting  a  phase  of  the  work  which 
Is  vital,  so  vital  that  if  it  is  neglecte<l  our  results  can  not  and  certainly  will 
not  transcend  those  of  any  other  countrj*.    ♦    ♦    * 

A  short  acquaintance  with  the  training  of  cripple<l  soldiers  brings  out  the 
fact  that  the  most  critical  time  in  the  real  development  of  the  man  is  the 
period  spent  In  bed.  It  is  therefore  of  primary  iuqwrtance  that  this  phase  of 
the  work  receive  the  attention  which  it  warrants. 

THEaAFEXTTIC   VALUES   OF   WARD   OCCTIPATIONS. 

Inasmuch  as  the  patient  is  in  the  hospital  for  medical  treatment, 
his  physical  condition  is  of  primary  concern,  and  ward  occupations 
may  therefore  be  studied  first  for  their  therapeutic  values.  Ward 
occupations,  from  the  medical  point  of  view,  have  both  psychological 
and  physiological  possibilities. 

rSYCIIOLOGICAL  VALUES. 

• 

"  Improved  mental  condition ''  is  the  therapeutic  claim  for  ward 
occupations.  This  improved  mental  condition  is  generally  thought 
to  be  brought  about  by  an  occupation  which  diverts  the  patient's 
attention  from  his  wounds  and  suffering  and  gives  him  a  brighter 
outlook  upon  life. 

The  disabled  man  usually  returns  with  one  of  two  attitudes — either 
"I  have  done  my  bit"  or  "I  am  no  good.*'  Ward  occupations  are 
invaluable  in  overcoming  both  of  these  attitudes.  In  the  first  case 
ward  occupations  may  give  tiie  incentive  that  thore  is  work  to  do; 
that  he  must  still  "carry  on  '';  and  that  the  second  battle  field  before 
him  is  no  less  glorious  than  the  first,  and  is  of  no  less  service  to  his 
country.  If  he  returns  with  the  feeling  that  his  usefulness  is  over 
and  that  he  is  no  longer  fit  for  anything,  ward  occupations  are  in- 
valuable in  proving  to  him  that  there  is  something  he  can  do  and  that 
a  world  of  possibilities  lies  ahead  of  him. 
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Dr.  J.  Soddick  Byers,  of  Laurentide  Inn,  St.  Agathe,  Quebec, 
Canada,  lays  great  stress  ujion  the  contentment  which  occupation 
brings  in  dealing  with  long  convalescent  cases.  During  the  first  six 
months  at  Laurentide  Inn  for  tubercular  patients  15  per  cent  of  the 
men  proved  insubordinate*  and  33  per  cent  found  treatment  so 
intolerable  that  they  refused  it,  waiving  all  claims  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. Dr.  Byei*s  knew  from  his  own  exi)erience  tluit  convalescence 
can  b<f  made  a  period  of  profit  and  interest.  He  therefore  institute<l 
classes  and  workshops  in  connection  with  liaurentide  Imi.  The 
result  was  tliat  during  the  past  six  months  only  0.05  j)er  cent  of  the 
men  proved  insubordinate  and  not  one  refused  treatment. 

Divei'sion  and  contentment  may  entirely  justify  .ward  occupations, 
but  "  improved  mental  condition  "  should  incli\de  more.  It  should 
comprehend  a  definite  development  and  reorganization  of  mental 
processes,  and  this  requires  a  constructive  and  progreinsive  method  of 
treatment. 

In  order  to  improve  a  patient's  mental  condition  it  is  necessary 
first  to  make  a  careful  mental  diagnosis.  •  This  may  be  the  result  of 
an  early  survey,  but  is  probably  not  accurately  confirmed  until  tlie 
patient  has  been  under  occupational  treatment  and  observation  in 
the  ward  to  determine  his  mental  reactions  and  methods  of  work. 
Then,  and  then  only,  is  it  possible  to  know  the  mental  fabric  upon 
which  the  occupational  therapeutist  has  to  build  and  the  results  that 
may  be  achieved.  To  attempt  to  normalize  mental  variations  by 
simply  giving  the  patients  occupation  indiscriminately  is  as  absurd 
as  to  attempt  to  cure  all  physical  irregidarities  by  the  administra- 
tion of  any  drug.  Occupation  must  bo  given  only  after  a  careful 
studv  for  each  individual  case. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Buggies  *  has  said  of  occupation : 

Tt  should  be  prescribed  only  after  ctirefiil  medical  and  physioil  exainiimtion 
und  with  as  much  thought  on  the  part  of  the  iHiysiciau  as  he  would  use  in 
determining  whether  a  given  patient  needs  a  vagotonic  or  sympathicotonic 
drug.  *^  *  *  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  we  may  have  occupation  charts 
showing  the  types  of  occupations  indicated  in  certain  neuroses  and  psycho5«s, 
and  that  with  tliom  we  will  have  directions  for  the  length  of  time  to  be  given 
and  symptoms  resulting  fr(un  wrong  ai)plication? 

* 

The  instructor  in  ward  occupations  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  medical  officer  as  the  pharmacist  or  nurse.  The  occupation  pre- 
sci'iption  must  be  carried  out  by  one  who  is  skilled  and  has  had 
special  training.  The  prescription  should  be  a  matter  of  consulta- 
tion with  the  doctor.  In  Bloomingdalo  Hospital,  White  Plains, 
X.  Y.,  the  directors  of  occupation  for  the  men  and  women  consult 
ihe  doctor  in  regard  to  every  case  sent  to  them  for  occupational  treat- 

» Pii-«t  aMistant  phrBician,  Butler  Hospital,  Provldenco,  B.  I. :  The  Modom  HoMia!. 
.Tnno,  1017. 


ment.  The  result  of  these  consultations  is  that  the  doctors  give  such 
information  as  may  guide  and  help  the  director  in  selecting  the 
occupation  and  in  the  method  of  presenting  and  developing  it.  The 
doctor  is  told,  in  turn,  of  the  patient's  reactions  and  fatigue  under 
work.  These  consultations  form  the  basis  of  a  systematic  line  of 
occupational  treatment. 

Each  process  must  be  adapted  to  the  patieM's  particular  kind  and 
degree  of  mentality  and  must  be  given  with  the  therapeutic  purpose 
in  mind.  For  instance,  the  stimulating  process  suited  to  the  languid 
patient  has  not  the  relaxation  necessary  for  the  excitable  patient. 
The  feeble  patient  has  not  the  vitality  for  a  process  demanding 
strength  and  vim  necessary  for  one  having  excess  energy.  Processes 
involving  concentration  are  needed  for  depressed  patients,  while 
monotonous  operations  with  a  subduing  effect  are  suited  to  elated  pa- 
tients. Indifferent  patients  need  processes  with  interest  and  variety, 
whereas  restless  patients  require  those  with  continued  application. 

Almost  any  of  the  so-called  ward  occupations  holds  a  variety  of 
processes.  Basketry  as  it  is  ordinarily  taught  is  chiefly  diversional. 
When  basketry  is  scientifically  taught  by  an  instructor  with  thera- 
peutic values  in  mind,  the  patient  who  has  initiative,  but  is  perhaps 
restless  and  excitable,  is  given  the  monotony  of  a  simple  stitch  on  a 
large  piece  of  work  for  a  fairly  long  period  of  time  in  order  to  secure 
niental  poise  and  relaxation.  The  patient  who  wearies  quickly  needs 
shorter  and  more  frequent  intervals  of  work,  with  a  number  of  small 
pieces  which  have  variety  enough  to  hold  attention,  but  which  are 
sufficiently  alike  to  permit  the  corrective  effect  of  continued  applica- 
tion. The  patients  are  like  children — ^they  quickly  lose  interest  and 
put  aside  their  work.  The  patient  who  is  content  to  stay  in  a  rut  and 
who  will  make  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  is  the  very  one  who 
should  have  a  variety  which  leads  to  more  and  more  complicated  proc- 
esses of  execution  and  thought.  The  well-trained  instructor  watches 
for  the  psychological  moment  when  a  bit  of  bright-colored  raffia  may 
attract  the  attention  of  the  indifferent  patient.  That  patient's  con- 
scious or  unconscious  reaction  is  the  first  step.  However  slow  the 
progress  may  be,  and  however  little  of  it  is  the  patient's  own  effort, 
each  motion  is  nevertheless  a  definite  gain.  The  moment  a  patient 
advances  so  far  as  to  have  an  inclination  or  to  express  a  choice  of 
pattern,  then  something  more  than  decision  is  ready  to  develop.  Exe- 
cution logically  follows  decision,  and  a  host  of  mental  forces  are  at 
work.  These  may  be  dissipated  or  centered,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
many  different  ways. 

The  correct  approach  to  the  patient  and  the  development  of  the 
occupation  are  fundamentally  necessary  in  securing  therapeutic  re- 
sults. The  length  of  time  a  patient  should  be  kept  at  one  kind  of  work, 
the  rate  of  liis  progress,  or  type  of  change  in  work,  require  trained 
93505**— 18 2 
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judgment.  Tlio  thorai^eutic  value  of  aiv  occupation  is  gone  to  s<Miie 
patients  the  moment  the  occupation  is  fully  mastered^  and  recovery 
is  measured  bj  the  systematic  change  from  occupation  to  occupation^ 
each  demanding  more  initiative  «cnd  concentration.  On  the  other 
iiand,  the  continued  practice  of  an  occupation  long  after  its  masteiy 
iiives  to  other  patients  just  that  poise  and  self -confidence  essential  to 
recovery.  It  is  just  this  understanding  of  the  possibilities  of  every 
type  of  work  and  the  well-timed  change  of  occupation  in  close  co- 
operation with  physical  variations  which  can  make  this  work  truly 
therapeutic  and  prevent  it  from  being  merelj"  negative  or  time 
killing.* 

In  speaking  of  an  intelligent  undei*standing  of  the  possibilities  of 
occupation  for  good  and  harm.  Dr.  A.  J*  Kuggles  has  said : 

We  would  not  think  of  lettlUfi:  onr  nurses  gradniitc  without  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  effeel  on  their  patientH  of  dlgitaliB  or  thyroid  extract,  and  yet  bow 
often  we  stiU  witnes-s  the  spectacle  of  the  nurses  watching  the  mental  i)atieat 
tryhiff  to  complete  u  given  piece  of  work  without  knowing  whether  that  patient 
Js  (lertvlnj:  lianii  or  good  from  the  task.  Probably  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  onr  patients  get  either  of  the  drugs  mentioned,  ^Vhile  certainly  over  50  per 
cent  are  in  need  of  occupational  therapy. 

Dr.  Sahnon  has  pointed  out "  that  the  patients  nufferuig  from  war 
psychase^s  and  neuroses  must  be  reeducated  in  wiU,  thought,  feeling, 
and  function.    He  has  said : 

It  most  t)e  remembered  that  "  shell  .shock  "  cases  suffer  from  a  disorder  of 
AviU  aa  well  as  function,  and  it  is  impossible  to  effect  a  cure  if  attention  is 
directe<l  to  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  As  Dr.  H.  Crichton  MiUer  has  put 
it.  *'•  Sliell  shock  produces  »  (condition  which  Is  essentially  chUdish  and  infantile 
In  its  nature.  Kest  in  bed  and  simple  encourageuiDnt  Is  not  enough  to  edticate 
a  child.  Progressive  daily  achievement  is  the  only  way  manhood  and  ^eXt-rvspect 
oui  be  regained." 

The  majority  of  the  beil  patients,  while  not  having  any  diagnosed 
p??ychosos  or  neuroses,^  do  possess  in  limited  and  varying  degi'ees  ab- 
noraial  mental  outlooks,  which  are  the  natural  result  of  the  experi- 
onoo  of  war  and  disability.  It  has  been  said  that  no  man  returns 
from  active  service  mentally  normal,  and  the  variations  in  his  psy- 
chological abnormalities  are  as  manj'  and  complex  as  his  physical 
disabilities.  Dr.  Salmon  has  suggested  the  need  for  ree<lucation  in 
will,  thought,  function,  and  feeling.  The  emphasis  should  lie  on  the 
reeducation  of  the  will,  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  men  return  after 

1  See  Psycholojfical  Function,  Part  II,  pp.  35-37,  Bulletin  No.  G,  "  Training  of  Tcachfw 
lor  Occupational  Therapy  for  the  IXohabllHatlon  of  DlsaMod  Soldiers,  and  Sailors,*'  pnb- 
llRhed  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

*  The  care  and  treatment  of  mental  diseases  and  war  neuroses  tn  the  British  Ann^-. 

9  Sec  Occupational  Therapy  and  the  War  Invalid,  Mental  and  NerFous  Disorders,  pp. 
42-46.  In  Bulletin  No.  0,  "Training  of  Teachers  for  Occupational  Therapy  for  the  Be* 
habllUatlon  of  Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors,'  published  by  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education. 
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tho  strain  and  suffering  they  have  imdergono  with  weakened  will 
power.  The  return  of  will  power,  the  will  to  try  and  the  will  to 
accomplish,  is  dependent  on  initiative  and  api>lication. 

Initiative  and  application  are  two  qualities  so  frequently  lacking  in 
the  returned  man  that  their  absence  has  given  his  mental  picture  that 
peculiar  condition  termed  the  "psychology  of  the  returned  man." 
Army  life  with  its  discipline  and  obedience  to  orders,  tends  to  destroy 
individual  thinking  and  initiative,  while  the  %'ariety  of  activity  and 
the  excitement  with  out-of-door  life  prevent  concentration  and  con- 
tinued application. 

It  is  in  the  development  of  initiative  and  application  that  ward 
occupations  have  their  special  functions.  The  ward  occupational 
therapeutist  must  interest  the  patient,  encourage  him  to  express  his 
ideas,  develop  these,  and  sec  that  they  are  carried  to  fruition  by 
completion  of  the  task  conceived.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  in 
developing  mental  power,  and  especially  when  mental  training  is 
given  through  manual  work,  that  conception  and  execution  keep  pace 
with,  each  other.  Productive  thinking  means  the  balance  of  these 
two.  The  poorly  paid  man  at  the  bottom  round  of  the  labor  ladder 
is  the  one  who  has  physical  strength,  but  not  the  mentality  to  con- 
ceive or  to  carry  out  instructions  without  direction.  The  brain  that 
can  conceive  but  has  not  the  stamina  to  apply  itself  is  the  scattered 
mind  f i*oquently  typified  in  exaggerated  states  in  neurotic  and  psycho- 
pathic persons.  Ward  occupations  then  must  at  first  be  so  simple  that 
little  conscious  initiative  or  application  is  demanded,  but  the  c(mi- 
pletion  of  each  task  must  mark  a  degree  of  progress  in  each.  As  Dr. 
Salmon  has  said,  "  Progress  through  achievements  constantly  more 
difficult  is  the  keynote  of  reeducation  in  the  war  neuroses."  The 
mechanism  of  recovery  by  occupational  therapy  is  simple.  It  is  the 
stimulus  of  an  idea,  the  directing  of  that  idea,  so  that  doubt,  fear, 
indecision,  or  indifference  do  not  prevent  its  logical  execution,  and 
the  development  through  progressive  steps  of  orderly  industrious 
habits  of  thought  with  the  accompanying  initiative,  application,  and 
will  power. 

Dean  Cullimore  says  of  his  experience  in  the  curative  workshops 
at  the  Walter  Keed  Hospital : 

I  feel  tliht  the  bedside  work  In  its  occupational  phase  is  of  the  jxreatest  pos- 
sible value.  '  The  problem,  after  all,  partalies  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  aU  our 
high  tj'pes  of  e<luoatlon.  Our  object  is  to  create  initiative,  to  make  a  man  want 
to  do,  to  furnish  a  compelling  interest  wliich  will  forre  the  man  to  learn.  All 
our  friends  in  Canada  a^ree  that  the  creation  of  this  initiative  is  the  one  out- 
standing educational  problem  having  to  do  with  the  reestablishment  of  the  sol- 
dier. All  agree  that  this  must  be  done  early,  before  hospitalization  sets  in.  It 
can  be,  and  It  should  be  done ;  It  can  be  done  best  at  tlie  bedside. 

It  would  seem  that  the  quickest  and  most  efficient  w-ay  to  develop  this  quality 
Is  to  give  a  man  some  definite  result  to  obtain  or  Job  to  perform ;  to  place  the 
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entire  resix)usibJ1ity  for  its  satisfactory  eoxiipletion  upon  him,  and  to  leave 
the  details  to  his  own  initiative.  At  first  the  task  must  be  easy  and  the  result 
very  definite.  The  result  must  be,  further,  concrete  and  recognizable  as  a  good 
result,  ns  a  finished  piece  of  work.  Moreover,  the  time  of  accomplishment  must 
at  first  be  short — at  the  veiT  first  not  exceedlnp  the  period  assigned  for  the 
work  in  hand.  In  other  words,  the  man  at  first  mnst  complete  at  one  sitting  a 
definite  thing.  Remember  that  these  men  with  their  depressing  experience  are 
much  like  chiUh'en  and  the  initiative  whicli  they  luive  must  be  ushered  back 
slowly.  In  common  with  chlldi*eu,  they  lay  down  work,  never  to  pick  it  up 
again,  the  Interest  having  gone.  It  will,  of  course,  bo  tery  necessary  in  the 
actual  administration  of  this  work  to  so  grade  the  successive  exercises  that  the 
men  will  be  continually  stimulated  and  at  the  same  time  led  Into  more  pro- 
tracted periods  of  concentration. 

PHyHrorx)GiOAjj  valueh. 

As  the  men  are  confined  to  their  beds,  many  of  them  in  restricted 
positions  or  in  wheel  chairs  or  unable  to  leave  their  wards,  if  up,  it  is 
apparent  that  during  the  period  of  w:ard  occupations  little  func- 
tional rehabilitation  can  be  accomplished  beyond  the  limits  of  scien- 
tific exercise  of  fingers,  wrists,  elbows,  and  arms,  with  possibly  some 
shoulder  movements.  In  order  that  these  may  be  systematically  ex- 
ercised before  an  ankylosis  has  become  set,  it  is  desirable  that  func- 
tional rehabilitation  begin  as  soon  as  the  doctor  permits  movement. 

The  occupations  given  for  functional  restoration  at  this  period  are 
necessarily  those  which  involve  movement  of  the  arms  and  are  pos- 
sible to  give  at  the  bedside  or  in  the  ward.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  no  occupation  is  therapeutic  in  itself,  and  that  it  becomes  so  only 
as  it  is  selected  and  taught  in  relation  to  a  particular  disability. 
Some  of  the  mental  processes  possible  to  develop  through  basket 
making  have  already  been  described.  The  illustration  of  basketry 
may  be  continued,  with  its  possibilities  as  an  agent  for  functional 
restoration.  The  size,  shape,  and  weight  of  the  basket  determine 
whether  the  movements  involve  wrists,  elbows,  or  shoulders.  Largi? 
reeds  and  simple  weaving  require  strength  and  hroad  movements 
rather  than  skill  and  coordination.  IlafBa  and  an  intricate  pattern 
or  stitch  involve  delicacy  and  accuracy.  Fingere  which  can  not 
close  about  a  reed  of  ordinary  diameter  can  firmly  grasp  one  of  large 
diameter.  As  the  fingers  are  thus  unconsciously  exercised  the  range 
of  movement  increases,  and  the  fingers  may  progressively  hold  reeds 
of  smaller  diameter.  Rope  or  twine  in  place  of  reeds  will  sometime^ 
relieve  muscular  tension  and  give  pliability  to  the  fingers. 

When  functional  reeducation  is  to  be  given,  a  scientific  measure- 
ment of  the  patient^s  limitation  of  movement  is  necessary,  and  his 
progress  should  be  charted.  In  order  to  do  this  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  some  way  of  picturing  range  of  movement.  Some  such 
charts  as  figures  1-5  are  suggested.    These  charts  are  used  by  the 
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board  of  pension  commissioners  of  Canada  and  were  prepared  by 
the  Canadian  Army  medical  corps.  Charts  used  for  functional  re- 
education would  indicate  the  patient^s  exact  disability,  and  not  only 


Fig.  1. — Supination  and  pronation  of  the  forearm  (left). 

The  arm  should  be  held  in  position  of  forward  elevatio:!  from  the  shoulder.  A  pencil, 
or  similar  object,  to  serve  as  an  indicator,  should  be  grasp«>d  in  tbe  closed  fist  so  that  its 
point  "^111  move  in  an  arc  when  the  forearm  is  rotated.  Measures  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  participation  of  any  shoulder  movement.  In  certain  cases  where  shoulder  move- 
ment may  be  a  factor  of  importance  in  iucrensing  the  ran;fe  cf  movement,  use  one  diagram 
to  show  movement  in  forearm  solely  and  another  in  which  shoulder  movement  is  permit- 
ted, stating  what  each  diagram  is  to  sl)ow. 

Mark  with  ink  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle  in  the  diagram,  the  points  indicating; 
the  position  of  the  upper  end  of  the  pointer  in  extreme  pronation  and  extreme  supination 
(active).  Join  these  points  with  an  ink  line  following  the  circumference  of  the  circle, 
which  will  then  indicate  the  full  extent  of  active  movement. 

If  it  Is  considered  desirable  to  indicate  passive  moveneut  also,  use  another  diagram 
In  the  same  way.  stating  that  it  shews  passive  movement. 

Each  subdivision  of  the  circle  represents  22^,  or  one-fou^'th  of  a  right  angle. 

guide  the  instructor  in  directing  (he  occupations  designed  to  exer- 
cise disabled  parts,  but  also  provide  a  methcd  of  registering  results. 
Such  devices  as  those  used  for  exercising  fingers  and  arms  at 
Hart  House,  Toronto,  Canada,  may  be  brought  to  the  bed  or  wa-  ^ 
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and  .sysUimatic  exeicisc  begun.  These  may  be  suppleiiioiitod  aud  in 
somu  cases  replaced  by  occupations  involving  finger  and  arm  move- 
ments. Typewriting,  with  light  or  hea>-y  touch,  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire, weaving,  luetal  craft,  modeling,  and  basketry  suggest  some  of 
the  varieties  of  manual  possibilities. 

Wlien  occupation  is  given  for  functional  puiposes,  uiileM-s  there  be 
mental  complications,  the  instructor  must  give  that  occupation 
which  calls  into  play  the  pai-ticular  muscles  or  joints  needing  exercise. 


In  oarh  ct'r  uinrk  wltli  Ink  on  tbo  drciiinrorcDcc  ot  tLc  iinrllculHr  arc  lu  tlK'  dli^rufn 
tbo  iMrtut  of  cilrptnc  abduction  (BctlTd  anil  eitrcme  ndiltictlon  (octlvei.  Join  t'lcBf 
polntH  wllh  ail  Ink  line  following  the  clicamtcrcDFr  of  rho  nrc,  wUTch  will  Ibco  Inillcalc 
the  full  fitcnl  of  ocllvo  moveniriiK. 

If  ir  IS  coaHlrlPrml  dmirablc  to  Indlrati!  jinsHlvi:  movr'TiieDt  alio.  uh<'  unnllior  [llnKnini 
lu  Ibv  snmc  wny,  stntlDg  that  it  Bhows  pnniilvi-  movpinrnt. 

Kaoh  BMhdiTlslon  of  the  are  toprcscntii  221°,  or  onp-fon>Ui  of  o  rrgUt  unBlf. 

This  will  frequently  result  in  poor  work,  us  limitation  of  move' 
ment,  lack  of  cooi-dination,  and  nicety  of  direction  do  not  produce 
accuracy  or  fine  work.  To  put  such  patients  nt  work  which  they  can 
do  well  and  which  doea  not  exercise  the  disabled  parts  would  lie  U' 
disrcganl  the  entire  thei-apeutic  aspect  of  the  work.  Functional  ic- 
education  i.s  neces-iuy  in  both  neurotic  and  orthopedic  cases.    In  tlie 
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neurotic  cases,  "where  the  form  taken  is  that  of  an  inhibited  move- 
ment, movement  can  be  brought  back  bj'  exercise  and  use.  In  ortho- 
pedic cases  the  limitation  is  sometimes  functional,  sometimes  per- 
manent. In  the  functional  case  reeducation  is  possible,  as  in  the 
neurotic  cases,  but  in  permanent  disability  occupation  must  be  given 
in  spite  of  the  handicaps,  and  accommodation  acquired.  Those 
having  distinctly  functional  difficulties  may  use  occupation  from  a 
a  therapeutic  standpoint  to  exercise  definite  parts,  whereas  the  per- 
manently disabled  must  use  it  as  practice  time  to  develop  latent  skill 
and  adaptation. 


Fio.  3. — Flexion  and  ezteoslon  of  the  wrist  Joint  (loft). 

Btark  with  ink  on  the  circunoiference  of  the  circle  in  the  dlaKram  the  point  of  extreme 
extension  (active)  or  hyporextension  (active),  if  such  movement  is  possible,  and  of 
extreme  flexion  (active).  Join  these  points  with  an  ink  line  following  the  circumference 
of  the  circle,  which  will  then  indicate  the  full  extent  of  active  movement. 

If  it  is  considered  dc^drable  to  indicate  passive  moveuiefat  also,  use  another  diagram 
In  the  same  way,  statin?  that  it  shows  passive  movement. 

Each  subdivision  of  the  circle  represents  22}",  or  one-fourth  of  a  right  angle. 

Ward  occupations  in  all  these  cases  must  be  considered  not  as  endg 
in  themselves,  but  as  first  steps  in  complete  rehabilitation.  An  occu- 
pation which  improves  functional  use  at  the  early  period  of  ward 
occupation  marks  a  first  and  important  stage.  Dr.  Salmon  has 
said :  ^ 

Basket  making  and  net  making  are  good  bed  occupations  for  cases 
with  extensive  paralyses,  as  are  making  surgical  dressings  and  vari- 
ous minor  finishing  operations   (sandpapering,  polishing,  etc.)   on 

>  The  Care  and  Treatment  of  Mental  Diseaaea  and  War  Neuroses  in  the  British  Army. 
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{>ro(Iucts  of  the  shops.  All  occupations,  and  especially  those  whicdi 
nre  carried  on  by  patients  seriously  incapacitated,  should  be  regarded 
as  only  steps  in  a  process  of  progressive  education.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  to  prevent  skill  acquired  in  them  from  being  consid- 
ered as  a  substitute  for  full  functional  activity.  Herein  is  an  impor- 
tant difference  between  the  "reeducation"  of  neurotic  and  ortho- 
pedic cases.  In  the  latter  the  purpose  is  often  to  make  the  remaining 
sound  limb  take  on  the  functions  of  one  which  is  missing  or  penna- 
nentlj'  disabled.  The  function  held  in  abeyance  through  neurotic 
symptomi*  must  never  he  looked  upon  as  lost.  It  can  and  must  be 
restored ;  and  if  another  function  is  developed  as  its  surrogate,  the 


of  band  (left). 

M.irk  nltli  iDk  ou  tbi;  rlrciimlcrcDce  of  tbc  arc  In  the  dli^iain  tbe  potols  of  extreme 
lateral  movcTccTit  (active)  and  Join  witb  an  ink  line  (dIIowIde  the  clrcmntercnce  ot  Ibc 
arc.  which  will  then  Ind^.-alo  the  tiiU  extent  ot  acUve  muvdnent. 

It  It  Is  coDBldorcHl  desirable  to  Indicate  pasalTc  movpnient  also,  utt  anolbec  dlasnn 
In  the  same  way,  stating  that  It  ihciwii  passlTo  moTement. 

Rseli  EUbdiTfslon  of  tti'i  ar;  repreeenta  221°.  ot  one-fonrtli  Ot  ■  right  angle. 

day  of  full  I'ecovery  is  thereby  postponed.  Bed  occupations,  there- 
fore, must  always  be  regarded  as  the  first  steps  in  n  series  which  is 
to  culminate  in  full  activity. 

The  physiolo^cal  values  of  ward  occupations  are  not  confined  to 
tiie  functionally  or  permanently  disabled.  The  exercise,  interest, 
stimulus,  and  contentment  which  they  create  have  a  reaction  upon 
the  entire  system  and  do  in  most  cases  assist  in  general  improvement.* 

UNDEFLYINO  THEORIES  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPT. 

There  are  two  theories  upon  which  occupation  from  a  therapeutic 
standpoint  has  been  based  in  the  past.    The  first  is  the  attitude  of 

<  B«e  p.  3T,  PbTBlolosteal  Puncttoni,  Ballctin  No,  6,  Federal  Boatd  at  Vocattonnl  Bta- 
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Fig.  6. — Flexion  and  extension  of  fingers  and  thumb  (left). 

Tn  each  case  mark  with  Ink  on  the  circumference  of  the  arc  In  the  diagram  the  point 
of  extreme  extension  (active)  or  hyperextension  (active),  if  such  movement  be  possible, 
and  extreme  flexion  (active).  Join  these  points  with  an  ink  line  following  the  circum- 
ference of  the  arc,  which  will  then  Indicate  the  full  extent  of  active  movement. 

The  finger  in  diagram  may  represent  any  finger.  Use  as  many  diagrams  as  there  are 
fingers  affected,  distinguishing  by  "index,"  "middle/*  "ring,"  and  *' little."  Do  not 
refer  to  fingers  by  ordinals. 

ir  it  is  considered  desirable  to  indicate  passive  movement  also,  use  another  diagram 
Ixi  the  same  way,  stating  ihat  It  shows  passive  movement. 

Each  subdivision  of  the  arc  represents  22 i",  or  one-fourth  of  a  right  angle. 

03505**— 18 ^3 
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many  occupational  therapeutists,  namely,  that  the  concrete  value  of 
occupation  is  its  power  to  turn  the  patient's  attention  away  from 
his  disability,  this  in  itself  frequently  constituting  a  real  cure.  This 
group  of  therapeutists  makes  occupation  interesting,  makes  it  ap- 
proach normal  activities,  and  makes  the  patient  as  little  consciouj^ 
of  any  abnormality  as  possible.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  another 
smaller  group  of  occupational  therapeutists  who  believe  the  patient"*s 
disability  should  be  uppermost  in  his  mind.  They  relate  the  occu- 
l)ation  so  closely  to  his  disability  that  he  is  keenly  conscious  that 
occupation,  as  an  interest  or  diversion,  is  not  the  primary  concern, 
but  as  a  i)art  of  his  cure  it  is  fundamental.  He  is  taught  to  l>e 
faithful  in  that  occupation  as  he  would  l)e  in  taking  a  drug,  and  he 
develops  a  genuine  interest  in  measuring  his  improvement  by  in- 
creased ability  and  length  of  i)eriods  of  work. 

There  iis  something  of  the  sportsman  in  every  luunan  being  brought 
out  either  by  competition  with  othei's  or  by  overlapping  his  own 
record.  C'omi)etition  between  handicapped  patients  has  grave  dan- 
geis.  Games  and  remuneration  of  the  men  may  provide  a  stimulus, 
but  tjic  greatest  care  niust  be  exer(-ised  that  an  unfair  competition 
between  men  of  unequal  handicaps  does  not  result  in  hardship  and 
dis(*ouragement  far  outweighing  any  good  results.  When  a  patient 
is  absorbed  in  beating  his  own  record  he  secures  all  the  benefits  of 
competition  with  none  of  its  dangers. 

Advocates  of  both  svstems  are  alike  enthusiastic  over  their  results. 
While  these  two  methods  seem  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other, 
an  analysis  shows  that  they  are  not  irreconcilable,  but  that  the  psy- 
chology of  both  is  sound  and  both  points  of  view  are  needed  in 
directing  ward  occupations.  Temperament,  intelligence,  mental  and 
physical  disability,  and  the  relation  of  the  ward  occiipation  to  the 
patient's  future  must  determine  whether  he  can  be  approached  im- 
mediately on  the  ground  of  his  interest  and  economic  future,  dis- 
regarding any  present  disability,  or  whether  thc^re  must  be  a  pi-evious 
stage  when  occupation  must  be  closely  related  to  disability  and  be  a 
means  to  an  end  rather  than  an  end  itself. 

The  first  theory  is  especially  applicable  in  the  majority  of  mental 
disorders,  though  by  no  means  in  all  cases.  As  a  rule,  the  chief  auu 
is  to  direct  attention  away  from  the  disability  into  healthy  channels 
of  interest  and  effort.  This  is  especially  necessary  for  patients  in- 
clined to  self-analysis  and  morbid  introspection.  In  the  case  of 
some  physical  diseases,  Dr.  Stedman  *  speaks  of  the  harm  of  centering 
attention  upon  disability.    He  refers  to  Yarotzky  as  emphasizing— 

tbat  the  pliysieian  witb  his  exnmiuations  and  directions  focuses  the  patient's 
attention  on  some  organ  and  thus,  by  suggestion  pUis  autosuggestion,  niay  in- 
duce exacerbation  of  existing  derangement. 

• 

>  Recent  Progrcsa  iu  Psycblatry :  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  May  9, 

I'JiS. 
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There  will  be  many  cases,  the  majority  perhaps,  which  should 
never  have  any  other  point  of  view  than  that  of  the  interest  and 
diversion  found  in  doing  the  task  which  is  bringing  about  the  deeper 
therapeutic  values  and  the  task  that  is  developing  new  powers  of 
concentration  and  application.  This  method  is  particularly  desirable 
in  looking  ahead  from  ward  occupations  to  the  further  steps  in  re- 
education, for  it  is  apparent  that  the  sooner  the  men  forget  their 
disability,  and  the  sooner  they  think  of  themselves  as  normal  men 
capable  of  earning  a  regular  wage  and  doing  a  man's  work,  the  bet- 
ter. This  point  of  view  must  then  be  the  goal,  the  disregard  of  dis- 
ability in  the  interest  and  production  of  work.  If  this  point  can  be 
reached  during  the  period  of  ward  occupations,  the  sooner  is  the 
patient  on  his  way  to  industrial  rehabilitation. 

There  will,  however,  be  a  limited  group  of  patients  who  will  find 
no  interest  in  any  of  the  ward  occupations  possible  for  them,  however 
wide  and  varied  their  range.  There  will  seemingly  be  no  approach 
to  these  patients  except  the  one  of  their  disability  which  is  uppermost 
in  their  minds.  This  then  is  the  point  of  contact,  and  an  interest 
which  first  centers  about  the  disability  and  suggests  occupation  only 
in  relation  to  it  may  lead  eventually  to  interest  in  occupation  for 
itself.  The  largest  group  which  may  respond  best  to  this  theory  of 
approach  will  be  those  needing  functional  rehabilitation. 

The  doctor's  prescription  is  of  great  value  to  the  patients  treated 
by  the  second  method  of  presenting  ward  occupations.  Mr.  Norman 
L.  Burnette,  formerly  director  of  occupations  at  the  Whitby  Con- 
valescent Hospital,  Canada,  lays  great  stress  on  the  psychological 
effect  of  the  prescription  slip.  The  patient  who  sees  in  this  work 
prescription  the  result  of  Sis  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  doc- 
tor as  he  would  give  to  a  drug  prescription  is  more  inclined  to  take 
his  occupation  seriously  and  profit  by  it. 

The  work  prescription,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  psychologically 
bad  for  the  patients  who  need  to  get  away  from  all  suggestion  of  dis- 
ability as  it  is  desirable  for  those  who  need  to  have  their  attention 
called  to  it.  In  many  circumstances  patients  have  resented  work 
made  a  routine  of  hospital  life  and  have  taken  it  in  the  lifeless  sort 
of  way  that  they  take  other  treatment  or  drugs,  thereby  destroying 
its  chief  benefit.  For  these  patients  it  is  desirable  for  the  doctor  to 
issue  a  permit  card  giving  them  the  privilege  of  occupation.  The 
psychology  of  the  word  "  permit "  has  been  found  to  have  a  marked 
effect.  Patients  were  eager  for  that  which  was  permitted,  not  ordered. 
They  measured  improvement  by  the  permissions  on  their  cards. 
They  talked  of  what  they  would  do  when  this  and  that  was  allowed, 
and  a  spontaneous  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  woik  wjis  cro«ted 
without  which  therapeutic  results  would  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible. 
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Whether  the  patient  is  conscious  of  work  being  definitely  pre- 
scribed to  aid  his  condition  or  whether  he  is  thinking  of  occupation 
as  a  privilege  not  interfering  with  his  recovery,  the  determining  of 
occupation  nnist  always  be  a  matter  of  serious  coasultation  between 
the  doctor  responsible  for  the  patient  and  the  ward  occupational 
therapeutist.  Whether  the  patient  knows  there  is  a  prescription  or 
not  is  a  matter  of  psychology;  but  it  is  always  necessary  that  there 
be  a  prescription,  and  the  results  of  occupational  treatment  should  be 
charted.    • 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  both  theories  of  presenting  occu- 
pational therapy  have  their  places,  and  the  doctors  prescription  may 
be  shown  to  the  patient  when  desired.  It  is  for  the  trained  instructor 
in  consultation  with  the  doctor  to  determine  which  method  of  ap- 
proach is  best  in  each  case.  If  the  theory  of  focusing  the  patient's 
attention  upon  his  disability  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  occupational 
treatment,  the  instructor  must  know  how  to  make  it  unconsciously 
lead  into  the  other  theory,  in  order  to  make  him  interested  in  woiic 
for  its  own  sake  and  its  relation  to  his  future  economic  independence. 

ECONOMIC  VALXJES  OT  WABD  OCCITPATIONS. 

BxVCKGBOITND  AND  OCCUPATION Ali  NEEDS  OF  TUB  5CHN. 

The  occupations  which  may  be  desirable -for  ward  occupations  can 
only  be  determined  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  patients  themselves, 
of  their  disabilities,  interests,  education,  and  experience. 

The  patients  in  a  ward  will  suffer  from  many  different  disabilities. 
Although  the  tubercular,  the  shell  shock,  the  orthopedic  cases  and 
others  will  be  grouped  together,  within  aily  grouping  there  will  be 
wide  range  of  physical  and  mental  complications.  These  patients 
will  moreover  be  in  every  stage  of  cure  varying  from  those  who  can 
only  listen  to  stories  or  look  at  pictures,  or  manipulate  nothing 
heavier  than  a  needle,  to  those  whose  minds  are  active  and  who  have 
full  use  ot  their  arms  in  bed.  There  will  also  be  those  who  are  able 
to  move  about  in  the  ward,  and  who  have  recovered  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  is  essential  that  definite  and  conscious  mental  and  physical 
demands  be  made  of  them  for  their  future  welfare. 

The  separation  of  oflScers  from  enlisted  men  does  not  in  any  way 
insure  a  common  interest  in  either  group.  Among  the  oiBcei-s  there 
will  be  college  bred  men,  men  of  high  professional  ability,  together 
with  privates  risen  from  the  ranks,  while  among  the  enlisted  men 
there  will  be  those  of  superior  education  and  social  experience,  as 
well  as  the  rank  and  file  of  drafted  men.  These  men  will  vary  in 
their  interests  from  those  with  crude  tastes  and  a  material  outlook 
for  creature  comforts  to  those  with  the  finest  idealism  and  desire  for 
culture,  art,  and  literature.    Some  will  have  decided  bents  and  others 
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Sio  particular  interests.  Some  men  of  domestic  interests  will  be  eager 
'to  return  to  their  homes,  and  will  think  and  plan  to  that  end,  while 
bthei's  will  be  imsettled  and  restless,  with  no  definite  idea  of  where 
.  they  are  going  or  what  they  will  want  to  do. 

In  education  these  men  will  range  from  illiterates  and  those  who 
dropped  out  of  school  at  every  grade  in  the  grammar  and  high 
school  to  the  postgraduate  and  professionally  trained  man.  Among 
the  poorly  educated  there  will  be  men  of  keen  intelligence  Avho  never 
had  the  chance  to  go  to  school,  but  who  have  acquired  a  fund  of 
practical  knowledge;  and  among  those  with  better  educational  op- 
portunities will  be  some  men  who  have  never  made  good. 

The  miscollancons  group  of  men  who  find  themselves  in  a  ward 
will  represent  a  wide  range  of  activities  before  service  in  agricul- 
tural and  in  professional  and  industrial  lines.  They  will  include 
men  who  were  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  construction  work,  from  the 
architect,  draftsman,  engineer,  and  foreman  to  the  day  laborer. 
.They  will  vary  from  the  most  unskilled  labor  to  men  of  inventive 
genius  and  technicians  of  the  highest  order.  Some  will  be  specialists, 
never  having  learned  but  one  process  of  machine  operating,  while 
others  will  be  versatile,  semiskilled,  having  been  seasonal  laborers 
who  had  shifted  employment  with  every  change  in  the  labor  market. 
There  will  be  those  who  had  been  foremen  with  executive  ability  and 
those  who  were  only  capable  of  carrying  out  simple  instructions 
under  supervision. 

The  problem  of  relating  ward  occupations  to  later  periods  of  re- 
education for  such  a  group,  having  no  common  denominator  in  either 
background  or  future  goal,  is  indeed  complicated. 

It  can  best  be  approached  by  analyzing  the  proportion  of  patients 
to  be  reeducated,  by  determining  the  scope  of  ward  occupations,  and 
by  classifying  the  patients  according  to  their  occupational  needs. 

Canadian  figures,  which  are  approximately  substantiated  by  those 
of  other  countries,  show  that  80  per  cent  of  the  disabled  in  the  hos- 
pitals arc  able  to  return  to  their  former  occupations,  and  that  of  the 
remaining  20  per  cent,  10  per  cent  need  complete  vocational  reedu- 
cation and  10  per  cent  partial  vocational  training.  These  figures 
are  significant  in  their  bearing  upon  ward  occupations.  It  is  evident 
that  some  of  the  reasons  for  selecting  ward  occupations  that  are 
vocational  or  prevocational  do  not  apply  in  the  case  of  patients  who 
require  no  reeducational  training.  Although  these  patients  need  no 
training  to  become  employable,  their  need  of  occupation  must  not  be 
minimized  from  the  standpoint  of  morale,  therapeutic  requirements, 
and  cultivation  of  habits  of  work.  Such  patients  constitute  the 
largest  group  in  numbers,  being  four-fifths  of  all.  The  influence  and 
effect  of  ward  occupations  is  particularly  important  for  them.    The 
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patients  taking  training:  will  be  able  to  adjust  ttiemi^lves  to  civilian 
life  in  the  sdiool  or  siii>ervised  shop.  But  for  those  who  will  have 
no  such  training  the  only  opportunity  for  adjustment  to  work  will 
be  in  hospital  oceuj)ati<ins.  Tlius,  begini  in  the  ward  occupations 
and  completed  in  the  curative  workshop,  there  must  be  some  prep- 
aration for  the  demands  of  civilian  employment.  Regnkrity  and 
Ijiibits  of  Mork  must  be  learned,  military  customs  broken  down,  and 
self-discipline  and  ambition  i^eestablished. 

Ward  o(ru))ations,  even  though  they  may  have  no  voc^ational  l)ear- 
ing  for  these  patient*=^,  must  nevertheless  be  as  practical  as  is  con- 
sistent with  medical  requirements.  A  number  of  possibilities  pre- 
sent themselves. 

The  self-improvement  clashes,  as  they  are  termed  in  Canada,  are  the 
solution  for  a  large  number  of  patients.  Whether  the  patient  lie  illit- 
erate and  so  need  to  learn  to  read  or  write  or  has  gone  through  the 
whole  or  only  a  part  of  grammar  school,  the  period  of  ward  occupa- 
tions will  alike  furnish  a  time  for  improving  educational  equipment. 
It  will  be  a  time  which  the  professional  man  or  student  may  cherish 
to  continue  studies  or  develoi)  neglected  lines.  Because  a  man  needs 
no  training  to  continue  his  former  occupation,  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  can  not  improve  his  proficiency  in  that  line.  Such  helpfid  sub- 
jects as  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  practical  work  he  knows — 
English,  mathematics,  and  commercial  geography — ^will  add  to  his 
industrial  efficiency.  The  value  of  education,  "the  workingman's 
capital,"  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged,  and  a  liberal  eilucation  is  an 
asset  in  vocational  equipment.  The  field,  however,  is  wider  than 
academic  subjects.  A  knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  farm 
or  shop  economics,  and  theory  of  buying  and  selling,  alttiough  the 
training  is  not  pursued  for  vocational  eu<ls.  may  have  an  indirect 
vocational  value. 

The  patients  who  can  not  be  reached  througli  their  minds,  but  who 
can  use  their  hands,  have  a  wide  variety  of  occupations,  among  which 
are  typewriting,  free-hand  lettering,  designing,  uiechanical  drawing, 
and  blue-print  reading. 

Subjects  which  are  less  closely  related  to  wage-earning  occupations 
are  worth  while,  as  they  increjise  social  interests  and  i*esources. 
Crafts  hold  a  large  variety  of  these  interests,  as  well  as  therapeutic 
possibilities,  especially  the  more  useful  ones,  such  as  metal  and  wood- 
working, textile  weaving,  and  bookbinding. 

Ward  occupations  should  have  prevocational  value*  whenever 
l)ossible,  fot"  that  20  per  cent  of  the  patients  who  will  need  partial  or 
complete  reeducation.  Crafts  are  less  desirable  for  these  patients, 
as  they  do  not  need  resources  so  much  as  new  channels  of  economic 
activity.  Educational  improvement  and  such  elementary  processes 
of  the  new  vocation  as  is  possible  to  perform  in  the  ward  should 
be  selected  for  this  group  of  patients.    The  nature  of  the  patient£^ 
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disabilities  and  the  equipment  limitations  of  the  ward  will  preclude 
many  desirable  processes,  but  training  of  a  sound  character  may 
nevertheless  be  begun. 

OCGUPATIONAI/  WNDING. 

The  great  value  of  ward  occupations  fi'om  the  educational  stand- 
point is  not  so  much  the  results  achieved  by  vocational  and  prevoca- 
tional  training  as  it  is  the  opportunity  furnished  for  vocational  find- 
ing. There  are  instances  in  all  the  countries  of  rare  talent,  genius, 
and  bent  being  uncovered  by  ward  occupations.  This  is  not  strange 
when  it  is  known  that  the  majority  of  men  enter  upon  life  occupa- 
tions in  a  most  haphazard  way,  and  that  few  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity either  in  their  limits  schooling  or  in  their  industrial  ex- 
perience of  discovering  their  natural  interests  and  aptitudes. 
Furthermore,  the  limited  data  which  the  vocational  officer  can  secure 
during  the  preliminary  interview  on  which  to  base  a  vocational 
scheme  and  the  doctor's  uncertain  prognosis  for  the  patient  at  this 
time,  prevent  a  scientific  and  completely  outlined  course  of  vocational 
training.  Ward  occupations  give  an  opportimity  for  occupational 
finding.  They  present  many  lines,  and,  as  the  patient  tries  them  out 
and  reacts,  .he  may  in  a  large  measure  determine  his  future.  By  the 
time  the  doctor  is  able  to  make  a  definite  statement  regarding  his 
future  physical  condition,  and  the  vocational  officer  able  to  secure 
detailed  information  to  establish  a  proper  training  coui-se,  the  patient 
will  have  found  his  own  interests,  and  under  careful  guidance  have 
formed  his  own  desire  and  choice  for  training.  Thus,  as  the  curative 
workshop  experience  is  in  many  cases  vocational  finding  for  the  voca- 
tional school,  so  ward  occupation  is  occupational  finding  for  the  cura- 
tive workshops,  and  more  remotely  for  the  vocational  school  itself. 

NEED  OF  WIDE  KANGE  OF  ACTniTV.  • 

From  the  heterbgeneous  nature  of  a  group  of  patients  within  the 
ward  it  is  evident  that  many  occupations  arc  necessary,  not  only  to 
catch  the  interest  of  men  with  diverse  tastes  and  backgrounds,  and 
to  further  the  treatments  of  a  large  and  complicated  number  of  dis- 
abilities, but  to  offer  a  wide  range  of  choice  for  occupational  finding. 

So  complicated  is  the  problem  of  ward  occupation  and  so  many 
and  so  apparently  conflicting  its  purposes  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
solve  and  difficult  to  organize  a  ward  or  prepare  a  teaching  staff 
were  it  not  possible  to  classify  ward  occupations  into  the  following 
four  relatively  simple  groups  in  which  patients  may  be  given  work 
according  to  their  individual  occupational  needs : 
I.  Entertainment  and  recreation. 
II.  Self-improvement  study. 

III.  Craft  work. 

IV.  Practical  work. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OP  WABD  ACTIVITIES. 
ENTEKTAINMEXT  AND  RECREATIOX. 

There  will  be  patients  too  ill  for  regular  occupation,  whose  minds 
are  not  yet  ready  to  be  focused  or  who  must  lie  in  such  restricted 
positions  that  use  of  hands  or  eyes  is  impossible.  Time  will  hang 
heavy  for  these  patients.  Stories  and  pictures,  simple  games,  and 
puzzles  are  the  only  possible  occupation.  The  stories,  the  pictures, 
even  the  games  and  puzzles,  must  be  carefully  chosen  by  the  director 
of  occupations.  Some  patients  will  want  stories  unrelated  to  the 
war  and  their  sufferings;  others  will  be  more  interested  in  current 
events.  Stories  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  needs  of  the  coun- 
try, both  for  war  and  reconstruction,  are  dramatic.  These  will  keep 
the  patients  in  toucli  with  the  world  and  little  by  little  arouse  in 
them  the  desire  to  serve  their  country  in  this  new  way.  When  later 
a  patient  may  express  a  wish  to  be  an  oxj'-acetylene  welder  the  seed 
will  be  found  to  have  been  sown  way  back  in  ward  occupations  when 
the  instructor  told  him  the  story  of  oxy-acetylene  welding,  its  dis- 
covery, and  its  use  in  war  and  industry.  Biographies  and  the  stories 
of  men  who  have  succeeded  by  spirit  and  courage  inspire  optimism. 

Too  great  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  upon  the  recreational  and 
entertainment  phases  of  ward  occupations.  Ward  occupations  are 
intended  to  normalize  the  patient,  and  the  nearer  he  can  come  to  his 
regular  habits  of  life  the  better.  Kecreation  should  have  a  part  in 
these. 

Dean  Cul]imore  suggests  entertainment,  occupation,  and  education 
as  three  phases  of  ward  occupation  that  "  should  be  definitely  recog- 
nized and  coordinated  in  such  a  way  that  each  may  help  and  supple- 
ment the  other."  A  patient's  occupational  needs  are  not  limited 
to  one  of  the  groups.  He  may  be  benefited  by  all ;  recreation,  study, 
and  manual  work.  There  is  a  strong  reason  for  linking  play  and 
work.  One  balances  the  other,  giving  variety  and  impetus,  and  in- 
suring the  fullest  benefits  from  each.  Recreation  and  play  are  par- 
ticularly necessary  for  those  confined  to  beds  or  ward.s,  as  the  day 
at  best  is  monotonous,  and  interest  and  variety  are  at  a  premium. 

There  should  be  trained  aides  responsible  for  the  recreation  and 
spirit  of  the  ward.  This  is  too  important  a  detail  to  be  left,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  some  instances,  to  well-intentioned  but  untrained 
women  visitors.  Such  workers  have  caused  real  harm.  The  most 
beneficial  kind  of  entertainment  is  that  initiated  and  carried  out  by 
the  patients  themselves,  where  supervision  has  been  careful  but  not 
apparent.  There  is  nothing  which  produces  a  better  effect  on  the 
men  than  interest  and  contentment,  and  the  play  spirit  is  the  chan- 
nel through  which  these  are  born.  Kecreation  of  the  right  sort  can 
93505°— 18 i 
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be  a  real  stinuilus  without  sacrificing  any  of  its  entertaining 
features. 

Simple  and  trivial  occupations  aro  necessary  in  some  cases,  reci-ea- 
tion  in  all.  These  have  their  place  and  are  valuable  so  long  as  they 
arc  ilirected  by  one  skilled  in  this  line.  They  become  i>ernicious  when 
play  which  can  be  directed  into  lietter  ways  becomes  wasteful  of 
time  and  effort.  Play  must  be  balanced  in  every  possible  way  by 
some  form  of  work,  and  so  be  i-ecreational  in  its  truest  sense. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  for  recreation  in  games,  stories, 
puzzles,  pictuivs,  and  music. 

SELF-IMFBOVEMTINT  SIX^DY. 

No  sharp  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  l)etween  recreations  and 
study.  The  ability  which  the  teacher  must  possess  to  make  play  in- 
teresting and  entertaining  for  the  sick  must  enable  her  to  make  phiy 
out  of  study.  For  instance,  foreigners  must  be  taught  Englisli  not 
by  grammar  but  by  meaiLs  of  a  vocabidaiy  learned  in  simple,  enter- 
taining stories  and  conversation.  The  pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  talk  and  gain  confidence  by  telling  stories  of  incidents  in  the  old 
country  which  they  recall  or  experienced  in  the  war.  Penmanship 
has  an  interest  when  letteins  are  written  home  or  to  comrades  and 
friends.  Stories  and  events  of  interest  quicken  a  desire  for  reading 
and  when  carefully  selected  may  open  a  world  of  suggested  thinking. 

Scarcely  a  patient  will  want  to  learn  spelling  from  a  book  or  even 
a  teacher,  but  spelling  as  taught  by  introducing  the  "at"  family  and 
letting  the  patients  find  the  relatives, "  bat,"  "  cat,"  "  that."  etc.,  down 
the  line  produces  keen  rivalry  in  finding  the  greatest  number  of 
words  ending  in  "  at."  ^  A  game  may  be  played  to  find  the  largest 
number  of  different  words  which  can  be  made  out  of  the  letters  of  a 
word  such  as  "Mesopotamia."  Anagrams  may  follow,  and  the 
patients  will  have  developed  an  interest  in  letters  and  words  that 
make  possible  real  spelling  lessons.  Maps  cut  up  into  puzzles, 
geography  games,  stories  of  foreign  peoples,  places,  and  pictures  lead 
to  the  study  of  geography,  while  mathematics  furnishes  an  endless^ 
number  of  games,  problems,  and  puzzles. 

The  ordinary  normal-school  methods  and  practice  of  drilling  will 
prove  unsuited  to  the  training  of  convalescent  men.  Interest  and 
play  and  the  ability  to  find  these  in  study  should  be  the  first  con- 
sideration of  the  teacher.  Following  this  there  may  be  study  of  a 
more  systematic  kind;  but  instead  of  being  an  end  in  itself  or  a 
preparation  for  a  higher  grade,  it  must  at  once  be  linked  up  with 
the  patient's  wage-earning  occupation.  He  must  be  able  to  see  its 
practical  application  to  his  particular  job;  thus  the  boiler  maker 

^Method  uaed  by  Dean  ColUmore, 
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may  leam  the  principles  of  arithmetic  in  laj'ing  out  boiler  plates, 
while  the  carpenter  may  learn  the  same  in  terms  of  laying  out  lum- 
ber, and  a  future  grocery  salesman  through  weights  and  measures. 
The  application  of  principles  learned  in  some  of  the  technical  lines 
of  military  life  to  industrial  processes  will  be  of  keen  interest  to  a 
large  group  of  patients. 

Study  is  an  interest  or  recreation  in  itself  to  those  patients  who 
have  already  been  well  educated,  and  the  guiding  of  them  is  rela- 
tively simple. 

The  subjects  possible  in  the  self -improvement  classes  range  from 
reading  and  writing  for  illiterates,  through  high-school  studies  to 
college  work.  They  include  the  field  of  related  subjects  in  voca- 
tional education,  such  as  shop  arithmetic,  commercial  geography, 
and  semitechnical  reading. 

CRAFT  WORK, 

Crafts  and  work  with  the  hands  have  a  natural  appeal.  The  men 
whittle  in  the  trenches,  engrave  shells  and  make  aluminum  rings, 
and  various  articles  out  of  the  bits  of  wood  and  metal  they  find 
about  them.  The  crafts  have  so  many  possibilities  that  they  must 
be  considered  in  a  class  by  themselves.  The  fact  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  they  have  recreational,  educational,  and  practional 
features.  They  may  be  chiefly  occupational,  in  the  sense  that  they 
balance  the  time  between  recreation  and  work  or  study  in  that  part 
of  the  day  not  given  to  treatment  or  rest.  Crafts  have  been  sug- 
gested as  resources  for  men  not  needing  practical  work  or  study. 
They  may  also  be  resources  and  recreation  for  the  men  who  do  need 
practical  training.  As  shorter  hours  of  work  and  labor-saving  de- 
vices are  increasing  the  hours  of  leisure,  a  problem  of  no  small  con- 
cern is  the  proper  direction  of  that  leisure.  Automatic  machinery 
and  specialized  processes  demand  little  inventive  genius  or  creative 
ability.  The  rounded  life  of  the  workman  demands  self-expression. 
He  needs  it  to  enjoy  his  leisure,  and  his  employer  will  find  him  the 
better  workman  for  hand  and  mind  training.  This  has  been  stated 
in  a  report  of  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter- Allied  Con- 
ference held  in  London  on  May  20-25,  1918. 

The  reeducation  of  the  disabled,  the  revival  of  agriculture,  of  industry, 
higher  education,  and  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  life  all  depend  on  the 
right  use  of  the  handicrafts  and  on  the  full  use  of  the  energies  of  our  crafts- 
men at  the  present  juncture.  The  basis  of  training,  of  healthly  agriculture, 
prosperous  industry,  and  commerce  is  provided  by  the  handicrafts. 

The  report  continues  to  say  that  education,  creative  activity,  and 
national  life  may  be  knit  together,  and  that  all  forms  of  craft  ac- 
tivity are  essential  to  the  full  life  of  any  nation. 

They  are  invaluable  as  training  and  preparation  for  any  form  of  Industry, 
and  even  if  the  whole  world  is  given  over  to  automatic  machinery,  the  crafts 
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will  be  needeil  as  n  field  for  experiment,  a  relief  from  monotony  and  as  an 
enrlcUment  of  life. 

As  the  democratic  trend  of  the  time  has  made  possible  vocational 
education,  so  it  has  democratized  art  and  created  the  new  term  of 
"  industrial  arts.*'  William  Morris  said  early  in  the  democratic  move- 
ment :  "  I  do  not  want  art  for  a  few,  any  more  than  education  for  a  few, 
or  fi-eedom  for  a  few."  Ruskin,  before  Morris,  had  pointed  out  that 
an  ait  which  was  evident  in  national  life  belonged  not  to  a  favored 
few  but  to  the  masses,  and  that  good  doors  and  garret  windows 
ai*e  as  characteristic  of  an  age  of  architecture  as  churches  and  palaces. 
Art,  if  it  is  to  be  an  integral  part  of  national  life,  must  be  experienced 
by  the  toilers  and  exist  as  a  resource  and  an  opportunity  for  self- 
expression  in  the  leisure  hours  of  the  present  highly  industrial  age. 
"  Life  without  industry  is  guilt ;  industry  without  art  is  brutality.''^ 

The  significant  feature  of  the  industrial  arts  is  the  association  of 
art  and  labor,  and  the  effort  to  bring  creative  ability  into  the  routine 
of  specialized  processes.  It  is  the  ideal  which  aspires  not  only  to  give 
dignity  and  individuality  to  an  age  of  machinery  but  also  to  convert 
work  of  hand  and  brain  from  work  that  is  sordid  and  mean  to  work 
that  is  noble  and  imaginative. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  industrial  arts,  with  their  thought  of 
the  workman's  full  time,  have  a  social  significance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  social  order.  Ex-President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  has 
said: 

I  have  Ifttoly  had  occasion  to  think  a  good  deal  about  conditions  of  labor  In 
our  American  cities,  and  tbe  saddest  tldng  I  have  learned  is  the  lack  of  the 
happy  spirit  of  labor  in  Amerioau  Industry.  That  is  the  most  i>athetic  and 
lamentable  thing.  What  is  the  cure  for  this  prodigious  evil?  It  is  the  bring- 
ing into  American  industries  the  method  and  spirit  of  the  artist. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  bring  this  spirit  into  industry  itself,  but 
it  can  be  brought  into  the  lives  of  the  workers  by  education  and 
resources,  such  as  the  crafts  offer.  The  more  meclianical  a  man's 
work,  the  more  necessary  it  is  for  him  to  use  his  creative  faculties 
in  his  leisure  time.  His  broader  interests,  the  exercise  of  a  certain 
inventive  genius  and  stimulation  to  his  mind,  make  him  in  the  end 
a  better  workman,  and  that  which  was  intended  as  a  resource  does 
in  fact  have  a  socializing  and  educational  influence. 

The  crafts  have  a  definite  educational  value.  Not  <mly  do  they 
develop  manual  dexterity,  but  they  train  the  mind  through  the 
hands.  This  method  has  long  been  recognized  as  sound  educational 
training.    It  is  supported  by  modern  psychology. 

It  is  realized  that  a  motor  education,  best  obtained  through  the  practice  of 
craftsmanship,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  fullest  development.' 

ijohn  Ruskin. 

spetcr  Sandlford,  Uniyersity  of  Toronto,  School  and  Society,  Juljr  20,  1916. 
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The  balance  between  conception  and  muscular  coordination,  which 
is  so  important  when  the  crafts  are  used  for  therapeutic  purposes, 
has  the  underlying  educational  principle  that  in  the  adjustment  of 
these  two,  in  mental  growth  and  manual  skill,  lies  the  secret  of  a 
thorough  and  practical  education. 

In  England  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  has  suggested  that  com- 
mittees be  formed  in  each  training  center  including  in  their  member- 
ship masters,  artists,  craftsmen,  workmen's  delegates,  and  educa- 
tionalists, to  advise  on  methods  of  training,  with  especial  reference 
to  handicraft  work.  Such  committees  would  report  to  a  central 
organizing  committee  composed  of  craftsmen,  designers,  technical 
experts,  workmen's  delegates,  and  manufacturers,  which  would  be 
responsible  to  the  Minister  of  Pensions,  the  Minister  of  Labor,  and 
the  Minister  of  Keconstruction. 

In  the  forecast  of  the  reorganization  of  industry  and  manufacture 
after  the  war  it  is  predicted  that  articles  formerly  imported  because 
of  a  superior  art  quality  will  be  produced  in  this  country.  This  will 
mean  a  keen  competition  of  quality  and  design,  as  well  as  workman- 
ship, both  between  nations  and  between  manufacturers  within  the 
Nation.  It  is  in  preparation  for  this  new  industrial  era  that  France, 
Switzerland,  and  the  central  powers  are  already  making  use  of  their 
artists  and  craftsmen. 

Switzerland,  In  concert  with  the  alertest  brains  In  France,  has  within  the 
past  few  montlis  begun  a  campaign  for  the  revival  of  industrial  and  decorative 
arts  in  aU  her  cantons.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Industry  can  not  be  renewed  witliout  a  new 
spirit ;  as  the  promoters  of  reform  in  France  have  said,  "  Hencefortli  the  spirit 
of  artistry  must  inform  all  we  do."  * 

This  means  not  only  a  new  vocational  opening  for  trained  de- 
signers, but  it  means  the  appreciation  of  design  and  the  craftsman's 
care  in  execution. 

The  craftsman  differs  from  the  ordinary  workman  only  by  the  intensity  of 
his  concern  for  the  quality  of  his  work.* 

Vocational  training  is  necessary  for  the  workmen  who  will  enter 
those  trades  which  will  be  influenced  by  the  industrial  arts  movement. 
The  designers  must  be  given  thorough  training  and  the  workers  a 
simple  preliminary  training  in  design.  The  secret  of  the  beauty, 
both  in  design  and  execution  of  the  ancient  and  medieval  ages,  is 
that  each  worker  was  maker  as  well  as  designer.  A  practical  knowl- 
edge of  tools,  processes,  and  possibilities  of  raw  material  is  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  to  the  designer,  while  an  appreciation  of  beauty 
on  the  part  of  the  workman  enriches  execution.  This  twofold  knowl- 
edge can  be  brought  about  in  this  time  of  specialization  by  that  voca- 
tional* education  which  gives  to  the  designer  a  selected  training  in 
shop  processes  at  the  machines  of  production,  and  gives  to  the  work- 

^  Second  annual  meeting  of  the  Interallied  Conference,  London,  May  20-25,  1018. 
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man  skill  and  the  elementary  principles  of  design.  This  last  train- 
ing may  be  given  in  the  schools,  doeely  related  as  it  is  to  mind  and 
hand  training,  and  learned  in  the  design  and  crafts  of  the  industrial 
arts. 

The  arts  and  crafts  movement  as  an  economic  movement  has  suc- 
ceeded only  moderately,  as  must  any  movement  which  neglects  to 
take  into  accoimt  the  industrial  tendencies  of  the  time.  In  a  few 
isolated  communities  arts  and  crafts  may  survive,  as  have  the  hand 
industrievS  in  North  Carolina  and  Massachusetts,  but  the  moment 
these  are  successful  their  products  will  be  manufactured  on  a  large 
scale.  Any  such  plan  of  commercially  occupying  the  disabled  sol- 
diers is  economically  of  very  limited  possibilities,  but  it  is  expedient 
that  the  educational  value  of  craft  work  be  used  to  incroa.se  the  indus- 
trial eflRciency  of  the  worker. 

This  training  of  educational,  and,  more  particularly,  of  vocational 
value,  may  be  given  in  the  hospitals  as  ward  occupation.  Not  only 
is  actual  training  in  commercial  and  industrial  art  possible  in  the 
crafts,  but  in  uncovering  latent  talent  such  training  is  a  real  method 
of  occupational  finding.  Good  teaching  is  esjsential  in  making  crafts 
first,  a  resource  of  social  value;  second,  education  in  tlie  sense  of  real 
mind  training;  and  third,  a  vocation  of  practical  worth.  Excellent 
design  and  workmanship  are  fundamental  in  good  teaching.  There 
is  perhaps  no  line  of  instruction  which  has  been  less  standardized  and 
in  which  there  has  been  more  haphazard  teaching  than  in  the  crafts. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  instruction  in  hospitals  wh^ro  thor- 
ough training  has  not  been  considered  necessary  in  a  teacher  em- 
ployed "  just  to  keep  the  patients  busy.-' 

The  contrast  in  the  craft  work  of  ward  ot^cupations  in  various 
hospitals  is  very  noticeable.  In  one  hospital  where  good  design  is 
evident  it  ma}'  be  found  that  the  designs  arc  furnished  by  the  teacher. 
Thus  possibilities  for  educational  and  therapeutic  training  in  de- 
sign are  ignored.  Such  a  hospital  may  show  a  fine  (|uality  of  work- 
manship, but  on  investigation  a  teacher  may  be  found  to  be  taking 
out  the  patient's  work  and  substituting  her  own,  without  thought  of 
the  man's  psychology  or  of  the  effect  on  his  habits  of  work.  The 
teacher's  only  purpose  in  remodeling  the  article  may  be  to  make  it 
marketable.  Good  quality  of  work  may  indicate  in  some  cases  that 
the  men  are  kept  at  an  occupation  after  they  have  mastered  it, 
irrespective  of  its  therapeutic  and  educational  value.  Expert  work- 
manship is  an  aim,  but  every  piece  should  demand  the  patient's 
best  effort,  and  uniformly  good  work  or  poor  work  corrected  by  the 
instructor  indicates  lack  of  progression  or  failure  to  make  the  pa- 
tient accomplish  that  which  is  consistent  with  his  mental  and  manual 
capacity,  provided  the  work  was  properly  selected  in  the  first  place. 
The  best  craft  products  may  be  worthless  therapeutically,  just  as  the 
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best  therapeutic  results  may  sometimes  be  obtained  when  the  prod- 
uots  are  fit  only  for  the  wastebasket. 

In  contrast  to  the  unwise  methods  of  insuring  good  design  and 
woifaaanship  adopted  by  some  hospitals,  other  institutions  either 
Iwre  the  patients  to  make  their  own  designs  without  adequate  as- 
sistance or  provide  designs  for  patiehts  at  random.  There  is  no 
adequate  supervision  or  instruction  if  the  patient  "  invents "  his 
own  design,  and  little  cai'e  or  trained  judgment  exercised  where  de- 
signs are  selected  for  him.  The  design  may  be  the  ready-stamped 
embroidery  patterns  of  some  small-town  general  store,  which  are 
carried  oat  indiscriminately  in  odds  and  ends  of  material.  When 
new  materials  are  purchased  for  a  paiticular  piece,  they  are  no  more 
fortunate  in  selection.  Poor  wolrkmansliip  logically  follows  poor 
thought  or  indifference  in  planning,  and  the  finished  article  raises 
the  question :  Can  any  good  resulting  from  such  work  be  commensu- 
rate with  the  waste  of  material  and  time?  The  answer  is,  no.  *More 
disastrous,  however,  than  the  waste  of  time  and  material,  more,  even, 
than  the  lost  therapeutic  and  educational  {possibilities,  is  the  positive 
harm  that  such  work  produces  upon  the  men  themselves.  Work  re- 
quiring no  mental  effort  in  planning  creates  sluggish  mental  quali- 
ties, and  poor  workmanship  sets  a  low  standard  which  brings  with 
it  loss  of  self-respect,  lack  of  pride  and  interest  in  work,  and  care- 
less habits  that  may  never  be  outlived. 

In  other  hospitals  good  design  will  be  apparent  in  most  of  the 
work,  as  well  as  thought  in  planning,  care  in  the  selection  of  mate- 
rial, and  a  high  standard  of  workmanship  in  execution.  The  indi- 
viduality in  the  design  will  show  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  but  in  many  cases  the  expression  of  tlie  men  themselves, 
guided  under  expert  instruction.  Pride  and  interest  will  have  made 
possible  splendid  results.  There  will  be  a  variety  in  technique  which 
proves  that  work  is  not  done  over  by  the  teacher.  Articles  made  by 
one  patient  will  show  a  definite  line  of  progression. 

The  success  of  ward  occupations  depends  upon  the  teacher's  per- 
sonality, training,  and  ability.  Cooperation  with  the  medical  serv- 
ices, knowledge  of  arts  and  crafts,  and  recognition  of  educative  prin- 
ciples involved  in  teaching  may  lift  craft  occupations  out  of  the 
class  of  mere  "busy  work"  into  the  class  of  worth-while  work  of 
permanent  value. 

The  Bloomingdale  Hospital  at  White  Plains,  N,  Y.,  has  devel- 
oped a  system  of  bedside  occupations  for  those  patients  who  are 
unable  to  go  into  the  shops.  The  bedside  work  is  found  to  be  an 
excellent  feeder  for  the  shops  in  creating  the  patient's  early  in- 
terest in  occupation.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
hospital  treatment.  The  fine  quality  of  work  at  Bloomingdale, 
Elgin  State  Hospital,  and  the  Milwaukee  County  Tuberculosis  Sani- 
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tarium  has  proved  for  all  time  the  possibility  of  sick  peoplels  pro- 
ducing work  of  a  high-grade  character.  To  adapt  the  work  to  the 
patient's  particular  need  and  then  to  develop  him  through  pro- 
gressive steps  is  the  purpose  of  the  occupational  work  at  these  hos- 
pitals. Bloomingdale  Hospital  is  especially  fortunate  in  having 
worked  out  a  scheme  of  cooperation  between  the  medical  and  occu- 
pational departments  wliich  is,  in  fact,  more  than  cooperation.  It 
is  a  painstaking  interest  on  the  part  of  the  medical  staflf  and  intelli- 
gent supervision  of  the  patients  at  work. 

There  is  an  endless  number  of  crafts  that  may  be  taught  as  ward 
occupations.  Weaving  and  metal  work  hold,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
variety  of  possibilities  in  mental  training.  The  different  kinds  of 
looms  suggest  adaptations  for  special  physical  disabilities.  For  in^- 
stance,  there  is  a  loom  at  which  the  patient  must  actually  weave  in  and 
out.  This  insures  monotony  of  work  in  a  simple  pattern  or  steady 
application  in  counting  threads  in  a  complicated  one.  The  actual 
weaving  in  either  case  require  finger  movements,  whereas  weaving  on 
a  loom  with  heddles  requires  an  arm  movements  in  shooting  the  shuttles 
with  the  woof  through  the  lifted  threads  of  warp.  A  pattern  which 
demands  little  thinking  on  a  four-harness  loom  may  require  just 
that  concentration  necessary  for  a  depressed  case  on  a  two-harness 
loom.  The  reed  and  heddle  may  be  combined  on  the  small  looms, 
making  it  necessary  for  the  patient  to  hold  the  reed  up  while  run- 
ning in  the  shuttle.  Harnesses  may  be  shifted  by  a  screw,  giving  the 
patient  a  wrist  motion.  There  are  other  possibilities  for  the  patient 
who  can  sit  in  a  chair  or  stand  at  the  foot-treadle  loom.  A  clever 
little  bed  loom  devised  at  the  Bloomingdale  Hospital  has  made  pos- 
sible the  weaving  of  neckties.  Netting  is  possible,  and  a  frame  sup- 
porting a  tennis  net  may  be  pushed  over  the  foot  of  the  bed,  holding 
the  net  in  front  of  the  patient  in  bed  and  supported  by  the  upright 
posts  standing  on  the  floor  on  each  side  of  the  bed.  Sake  knitting  is 
a  monotonous  relaxing  occupation,  requiring  the  finger  motion  of 
lifting  the  threads  over  the  rake  prongs.  Chair  caning  is  also  a  pos- 
sible bed  occupation. 

Metal  work  appeals  especially  to  men.  A  small  bed  bench  and  vise 
makes  work  possible  even  for  the  one-armed.  Sawing,  filing,  carving, 
chasing,  engraving,  and  repoussee  work  are  possible  processes  which 
may  be  learned  in  bed.  The  up-and-down  motion  of  sawing,  tha 
play  of  the  arm  in  filing,  and  the  manipulation  of  engraving  and 
chasing  tools  not  only  make  possible  certain  exercises  in  functional 
restoration,  but  develop  skill  and  technique  as  well.  Soldering  must 
be  reserved  for  the  specially  equipped  room. 

Toy  making  in  sawing  out  the  wooden  forms  gives  practice  in  using 
tools  and  calls  for  ingenuity.    Koah's  Ark  with  all  the  animals  may 
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keep  an  otherwise  indifferent  father  absorbed  in  anticipation  of  the 
pleasure  this  gift  niU  bring  his  children.  Tlie  following  crafts  arc 
suggested  for  warooccupations :  Bookbinding  (albums,  scrap  books, 
etc.))  block  printing,  drawing  and  painting,  hooked  rugs,  leather 
tooling,  metal  work,  modeling  (for  patients  able  to  be  out  of  bed), 
netting,  rake  knitting,  reed  and  raffia  work,  st'Cnciling,  string  and 
knot  work,  toy  making,  weaving,  wood  carving. 

PRACTICAL  W(>RK. 
OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

It  is  understood  that  ward  occupations  have  their  place*  in  the 
hospital  for  their  therapeutic  values,  psychological  and  physiological. 
Tliese  are  indeed  fundamental  considerations:  but  mav  it  not  lye 
asked  can  not  time  while  being  occupied  and  processes  while  being 
given  frfr  curative  eff.cts  be  directed  to  some  purposeful  end? 

There  are  those  who  believe  occupations  can  not  be  so  directed, 
and  the  reasons  they  have  advanced  are : 

1.  The  men  are  there  too  short  a  time  to  make  any  real  progi-ess  in 
work. 

2.  The  short  periods  pi-event  scientific  development  of  mental 
processes  through  work. 

3.  The  periods  of  work  are  so  irregular  tliat  they  preclude  con- 
secutive constructive  work. 

4.  The  men  are  in  such  an  abnormal  mental  and  physical  condition 
they  are  unable  to  concentrate.  Diversion  and  entertainment  are 
therefore  better,  and  these  tend  toward  I'elaxation  and  the  recovery 
of  nervous  poise.  ^ 

The  first  objection  may  not  be  accepted  until  the  length  of  time 
defined  by  "  short "  is  explained.  The  average  stay  of  tlie  patients 
in  the  hospitals  for  the  period  they  are  able  to  have  ward  occupa- 
tions is  unknown.  An  average  stay  would  mean  nothing  could  it  be 
determined.  The  problem  is  an  individual  one  in  every  case.  It  is 
expedient  if  only  a  single  patient  remained  long  enough  to  make 
two  articles  that  his  second  should  have  evolved  out  of  the  first. 

In  reality  the  majority  of  the  men  measure  their  periods  of  con- 
finement in  the  wards  by  weeks  and  months.  Few  patients  remain 
as  short  a  time  as  a  few  weeks,  and  yet  experience  shows  that  a 
week  of  idleness  or  of  careless  unrelated  work,  with  indefinite  or  des- 
ultory methods,  may  lay  the  foundation  of  a  habit  which  months  and 
even  years  can  not  overcome.  Any  time  that  is  long  enough  to  offer 
the  simplest  occupation  is  long  enough  to  make  that  work  definite, 
progressive,  and  related  to  subsequent  stages  of  reeducation. 

The  shortness  of  the  men's  hospital  period,  suggested  in  the  second 
objection,  may  prevent  the  scientific  development  of  mental  processes 
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possible  in  long  periods  of  time,  but  it  sliould  not  prevent  the  work 
from  being  given  in  consecutive  steps.  WhategUr  the  nature  of  the 
occupation  may  be,  practical  or  purely  diversional,  progress  is  essen- 
tial in  order  to  secure  the  therapeutic  values  of  increasing  initiative 
and  concentration.  The  elementary  steps  possible  in  ward  occupa- 
tions should  be  regarded  as  important,  not  in  themselves,  but  as 
preliminary  to  a  later  stage.  It  is  necessary  for  anyone  having  to 
do  with  any  phase  of  rehabilitation  to  appreciate  that  no  step  in 
reeducation  is  complete  in  itself,  but  that  each  is  a  part  of  a  great 
whole.  Thus  the  measure  of  the  success  of  any  functional  or  mental 
restoration  by  ward  occupation  lies  not  in  the  completeness  of  result, 
but  rather  in  the  thoroughness  and  care  with  which  occupation  was 
begun,  so  that  its  progressive  features  may  be  successfully  carried  on 
and  scientifically  completed  at  the  end  of  rehabilitation. 

The  varying  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  irregularity  of  his 
work  periods  are  fully  understood  in  the  third  objection.  Treat- 
ment will  be  given  from  time  to  time  which  exhausts  his  vitality  and 
leaves  him  depleted  and  uninterested.  For  no  apparent  physical 
reason  he  will  have  ups  and  downs  of  health,  immediately  reflected 
in  his  work.  If  the  patient  is  allowed  to  work  as  he  pleases,  and  for 
as  long  or  short  periods  as  he  chooses,  and  whenever  it  happens  to 
suit  his  interest,  his  work  will  become  a  matter  of  mood.  Mood  and 
the  state  of  health  are  closely  related.  If,  however,  the  patient  is. 
allowed  to  work  only  at  stated  intervals  and  for  definite  periods 
under  supervision,  work  becomes  a  matter  of  routine  rather  than 
mood.  It  is  psychologically  true  that  if  he  must  lay  his  work  down 
before  he  wishes  to  he  will  look  forward  more  eagerly  to  picking  it 
up  again.  •  He  will  work  with  keener  interest  if  he  knows  there  is  a 
time  limit.  Supervision  keeps  up  his  interest,  prevents  fatigue,  and 
conserves  energy.  Elasticity  in  schedule  is  necessary  to  meet  inter- 
mittent periods.  Medical  treatments,  hydrotherapy,  electrotherapy, 
massage,  and  the  doctor's  changes  in  the  patient's  work  prescrip- 
tion may  some  times  make  regularity  impossible.  Yet  it  can  be  so 
planned  that  the  work  periods  will  fill  in  intervals  between  treat- 
ments and  rest  periods.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  working 
period  does  not  follow  one  of  exhausting  treatment.  Yet  a  semblance 
of  regularity  can  be  maintained  though  the  period  be  deci*eased  in 
time  and  in  demands  when  the  patient  is  feeling  unfit.  Regularity 
tends  to  tide  over  moods  and  periods  of  weakness,  and  makes  possi- 
ble consecutive  and  constructive  work. 

The  fourth  objection,  that  the  men  are  too  abnormal  to  concen- 
trate, requires  careful  consideration.  The  abnormal  mental  and 
phy^-ical  condition  of  the  patients  at  this  time  is  beyond  question. 
The  psychology  of  the  returned  men,  in  addition  to  their  disabilities, 
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presents  a  complicated  problem.  Diversion  and  recreation  are  sug- 
gested as  fitting;  ediication  and  practical  work  are  considered  beyond 
the  men  at  this  period.  Education  and  practical  work  are  ordi- 
harily  conceived  to  be  exacting  and  fatiguing,  and  to  demand  con- 
scious efforts  in  concentration,  whereas  diversion  and  entertainment 
are  pleasant  and  relaxing  and  interesting  to  the  patient.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  some  games  or  puzzles  and  so-called  diversions  require 
the  keenest  mental  concentration.  There  aro  monotonous  kinds  of 
work  which  claim  little  or  none.  Spelling,  for  instance,  requires 
the  same  mental  effort  whether  it  be  learned  in  a  spelling  game 
and  anagrams  or  in  a  book.  Tlie  difference  between  entertaininent 
and  practical  work  lies  not  in  difference  in  degrees  of  concentration 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  patients. 

If  interest  is  then  the  criterion  for  determining  the  selection  of 
ward  occupations  the  simple  ruling  out  of  productive  occupations 
as  uninteresting  is  impossible.  No  occupation  is  in  itself  interesting. 
Interest  lies  entirely  in  the  reaction  of  the  person  upon  the  occupa- 
tion. For  instance,  golf  may  he  a  diversion  to  the  professional  man, 
but  not  to  the  caddy.  Movies  may  entertain  the  audience,  but  not  a 
cinematograph  operator.  Mental  effort  may  be  as  recreational  to 
the  laborer  as  handwork  is  to  the  student. 

It  is  this  lack  of  understanding  of  the  part  which  interest  plays  in 
the  determination  of  a  ward  occupation  and  the  lack  of  appreciating 
the  relative  possibilities  for  mental  development,  both  in  diversions 
and  practical  work,  that  have  occasioned  the  limited  view  in  the 
selection  of  ward  occupations  which  exist  both  in  the  institutions  of 
foreign  countries  and  in  the  United  States.  Quite  regardless  of  the 
individual  patient's  interest,  taste,  social  status,  past  experience,  or 
future  possibilities,  crafts  have  been  selected  as  diversional  and  time- 
passing.  Crafts  may  be  particularly  desirable  for  the  patients,  as 
they  can  easily  be  brought  to  the  ward,  and  they  contam  unexcelled 
opportunities  for  therapeutic  values  when  rightly  understood  and 
taught,  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  are  in  themselves  more  interesting 
and  less  fatiguing  than  more  practical  occupations. 

Ward  occupations  are  a  medical  problem  to  the  extent  that  the 
patient's  abnormal  condition  necessitates  individual  selecting  and 
presenting  of  the  occupation  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  therapeu- 
tic value.  But  since  therapeutic  results  are  not  confined  to  any  series 
of  occupations  and  interest  may  be  in  almost  any  field,  trivial  or  pro- 
ductive, the  problem  is  an  educational  one  to  the  extent  that  what- 
ever occupation  is  selected  it  must  be  taught  in  progressive  steps  to 
have  the  maximum  therapeutic  effect.  The  interest  shown  in  a  game 
of  anagrams  or  playing  with  the  pencil  to  express  an  idea  may  de- 
velop into  the  desire  to  study  spelling  or  mechanical  drawing.    There 
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is  the  opportunity  for  the  teacher  of  ward  occupations  to  use  Tom 
Sawyer's  understanding  of  the  psychology  of  his  companions  when 
he  made  play  instead  of  work  out  of  the  whitewashing  of  a  fence. 

There  is  no  point  more  important  in  the  teaching  of  the  disabled 
than  the  ability  to  arouse  and  keep  interest,  to  maintain  the  play 
spirit,  while  bodily  functions  and  mental  processes  are  being  restored 
and  while  regularity  and  progressive  demands  are  developing  habits 
of  work. 

VALUE  OF  PRACTICAL  WOBK. 

Occupations  can  not  be  divided  into  two  such  groups  as  practical 
and  useless  occupations.  An  occupation  may  be  said  to  be  practical 
which  in  some  way  trains  or  prepares  the  patient  for  his  future  voca- 
tion or  employment.  An  occupation  which  is  merely  time-passing 
and  which  contributes  no  improved  knowledge  or  skill  or  awakened 
interest  and  which  possesses  no  special  therapeutic  advantages  may  be 
said  to  be  trivial  and  useless.  Tliat  occupation  is  most  practical 
which  best  restores  the  patient's  mental  and  physical  vigor.  After 
this  first  consideration  that  occupation  is  most  useful  which  is  most 
closely  related  to  his  economic  future.  The  patient's  pliysical  condi- 
tion alone  will  determine  how  close  or  how  indirect  must  be  that 
relation.  Thus,  basketry  or  a  craft,  seemingly  unrelated  to  oxy -acety- 
lene welding,  or  a  skilled  trade,  is  practical  if  the  patient  is  thereby 
better  fitted  for  work.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  merely  time-passing 
if  it  possesses  no  particular  therapeutic  value  for  his  case  or  if  the 
patient  were  as  capable  of  holding  a  lightweight  torch  as  a  reed  or 
as  able  to  learn  a  trade  as  a  craft. 

Beyond  the  possibility  of  productive  occupations  being  feasible 
during  the  period  of  ward  occupations,  they  have  a  psychological  ad- 
vantage of  no  small  account  not  possessed  by  trivial  pastimes.  Given 
two  occupations  equal  in  their  therapeutic  values  for  a  special  case, 
one  of  which  is  trivial  and  merely  time  killing  while  the  other  is 
useful,  that  occupation  which  is  productive  and  which  is  related  to 
future  economic  activity  will  far  outweigh  tlie  other  in  benefit  to  the 
patient. 

The  reason  for  this  is  apparent.  If  medical  treatment  and  re- 
education are  provided  to  make  the  patient  again  self-supporting, 
and  he  is  to  be  (sncouraged  to  this  end  from  the  beginning  of  his 
hospital  experience,  the  sooner  he  sees  tangible  evidence  of  his  re- 
turning ability  and  of  really  being  able  to  do  something  which  he 
and  his  companions  recognize  as  worth  while  tlie  sooner  he  will  be- 
lieve independence  possible,  and  thus  hasten  cure  and  training  to 
that  end.  There  have  been  many  cases  in  civilian  institutions  where 
the  patient's  progress  has  been  retarded  by  his  pessimism  and  refusal 
to  believe  that  he  could  ever  again  succeed  in  earning  a  living.    The 
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turning  point  in  the  cure  of  many  of  these  cases  has  been  wlien  they 
produced  something  which  they  could  sec  was  of  practical  use,  and 
which  was  the  concrete  evidence  of  their  ability. 

Useless  "  busy  work  "  has  sometimes  had  the  exact  opposite  effect 
from  that  for  which  it  was  designed.  A  patient  who  had  been 
through  a  serious  illness  which  left  him  with  a  permanent  handicap 
had  been  doing  well  and  was  optimistic  and  cheerful  in  the  ward. 
One  day  it  was  suggested  that  he  learn  raffia  work.  Basketry  and 
raffia  I'epresented  to  him  a  useless  occupation  for  a  man,  only  fit  in 
his  mind  for  charity  or  one  who  could  do  nothing  else.  The  sugges- 
tion of  raffia  work  for  himself  seemed  suddenly  to  make  him  aware 
of  his  condition  and  conscious  that  others  considered  him  worthless. 
For  days  he  lay  with  his  face  to  the  walh  unable  to  escape  from  the 
depression  and  desire  to  die  which  had  seized  him.  To  be  sure^  this 
may  be  an  extreme  and  isolated  case,  but  it  does  illustrate  the  psycho- 
logical reaction  which  trivial  work  creates  in  some  cases.  Every  in- 
structor of  occupations  in  a  large  hospital  has  experienced  many 
times  the  resentment  that  some  of  the  patients — especially  men — 
have  expressed  at  being  put  to  work  at  something  useless,  or 
"woman's  work,"  as  they  have  scornfully  called  it.  It  has  been  a 
test  of  the  instructor's  ability  to  make  him  overcome  this  feeling  in 
his  interest  in  the  work.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  necessar}'  to 
assume  an  apologetic  attitude  toward  the  task,  proving  to  the  patient 
that  the  instructor  considered  him  worthy  of  more,  but  that  the  pre- 
scribed task  was  a  necessary  step  in  order  to  facilitate  his  recovery. 
The  tragic  uselessness  of  much  of  the  work  patients  are  given  must 
be  guarded  against,  lest  the  heart  be  taken  out  of  them  and  tliey  feel 
themselves  condemned  to  little  better  than  charity. 

ft. 

Productive  work,  quite  aside  from  any  other  merit  it  may  possess, 
has  a  definite  psychological  and  therapeutic  advantage.  The  patient 
takes  a  keener  interest  in  something  which  he  and  his  fellows  recog- 
nize as  useful  and  a  man's  job.  He  takes  hold  of  it  with  a  zest  and 
enthusiasm  which  greatly  enhances  its  curative  effect. 

Practical  work  has  another  feature  of  fundamental  importance. 
It  is  its  relation  to  vocational  training  and  the  later  stages  of  re- 
habilitation. The  sooner  work  of  a  serious  type  begins  the  sooner 
is  the  patient's  period  of  training  completed.  Thus  public  funds, 
equipment,  and  teaching  staff  are  conserved.  But  the  vital  feature 
of  relating  ward  occupations  to  the  patient's  economic  future  is  not 
simply  to  conserve  time  and  expense,  important  as  these  may  be; 
it  is  to  actually  link  them  to  later  stages,  for  the  entire  scheme  of  re- 
habilitation hangs  upon  the  spirit  and  desires  at  the  patient  which 
are  molded  and  created  during  the  critical  days  of  early  hospital 
life.    Dexterity,  manual  skill,  elementary  and  higher  education,  theo- 
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retical  knowledge  of  technical  subjects,  office  and  farm  management, 
bookkeeping,  and  typewriting  are  some  of  the  occupations  possible 
for  men  convalescing  in  bed.  Such  occupations  give  them  the  op- 
portunity to  improve  themselves  and  link  their  early  thought  and 
activity  with  their  future  occupation. 

OCCUPATIONS  AVAIULBLE  FOB  WABD  TEACHING. 

The  art  of  teaching  practical  occupations  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  teaching  elementary  self-improvement  classes.  The  approach 
to  the  patient  must  be  first  through  play,  and  must  gradually  de- 
velop in  him  an  interest  in  the  subject  itself.  The  instruction  must 
be  accurate  as 'far  as  it  goes,  for  it  must  be  real  preliminary  training 
and  of  a  sound  prevocational  type.  The  man's  interest  can  be  sus- 
tained only  as  the  work  is  progressive,  and  as  they  feel  it  is  practi- 
cal and  counts  toward  future  vocations. 

Drawing  is  perhaps  the  most  feasible  of  all  ward  occupations.  It 
is  easily  graded.  As  Mr.  G.  E.  Barton  has  expressed  it,  "  Its  greatest 
value  lies  in  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  made  to  dilate  and  to  *  carry 
in  solution'  other  occupations."  It  is  the  universal  language  of 
labor.  Mechanical  drawing  is  the  basis  of  many  vocations  in  the 
woodworking,  metal,  and  building  trades.  At  the  least,  it  is  use- 
ful knowledge.  It  may  be  begun  in  a  simple  way,  as  in  rough 
sketching  to  represent  an  idea,  or  free  hand  lettering,  developing  into 
a  study  of  projection,  scale  and  isometric  drawing,  cabinet  projec- 
tion, and  machine-part  drawing.  Mechanical  perspective  and  archi- 
tectural drafting  can  be  taught  only  when  the  patients  are  able  to 
sit  at  a  long  bench.  Mr.  Barton  says  of  the  various  branches  of  me- 
chanical drawing: 

Each  of  these  divisions  is  capable  still  o£  being  subdivided,  making  an  almost 
endless  combination  of  interests  and  studies  of  different  value,  both  therapeu- 
tically and  reeducatlonally.  The  very  fact  of  its  intricacy  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  subdivisions,  each  involving  different  mental  and  physical  exertion, 
instead  of  complicating  the  subject  for  therapeutic  needs,  makes  it  especially 
valuable  and  easy  to  handle.^ 

An  interest  in  typewriting  may  have  been  started  by  permitting 
the  patient  to  write  letters  home  or  to  his  comrades,  on  a  machine 
which  has  exercised  his  stiffened  fingci's.  As  he  recovers  sufficiently 
to  concentrate,  he  may  be  taught  the  touch  system  in  the  most  ap- 
proved way.  Bookkeeping  may  teach  the  patient  nothing  more  m 
the  beginning  than  a  convenient  way  of  keeping  his  personal  ac- 
counts. Later  this  instruction  may  include  double  entry,  closing  of 
profit  and  loss  accounts,  and  theory  of  accounting. 

The  number  of  practical  occupations  is  limitless.  The  following 
may  be  listed:  Assembling  electrical  equipment  from  stock  parts — 

^Modern  Hospital,  June,  1917. 
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switch  block,  etc.  (screw  driver  only  tool  reqiiire^l) ;  bandage  wind- 
ing with  machine;  box  making  (paper  boxes  from  stamped  sheets) ; 
braiding  for  straw  hats;  cigarette  rolling;  coloring  and  binding 
hwtem  slides;  free  hand  lettering;  jewelry  making^;  knitting  of 
socks  on  machine;  making  of  games — boards  with  paper  backs,  etc.; 
making  of  paper  blank  books;  mechanical  drawing;  picking  over 
beans;  planning  garden  plot  layouts;  simplt)  blank  book  making 
(collecting  sheets,  making  np  cover,  pasting,  and  tying  with  cord) ; 
sharpening  small  things,  such  as  lancets,  knives*  scissors,  etc.,  which 
may  be  honed  on  hand  hone  without  grinding:  shelling  nuts;  teleg> 
raphy — ^radio  buzzer — bedside  omnigraph;  toj'  maldng  (cutting  out 
lithographed  fonns  and  assembling  stock  parts) ;  finishing  small 
parts  of  work  from  shops. 

LIMITATIOKS  AND  DANOSB8  OF  WARD  OCCUPATIONS. 

TJiere  is  the  danger  in  nonproductive  work  of  hurting  the  sensi- 
tive, of  cnisliing  that  spirit  of  manly  pride  which  must  later  be  the 
inspiration  to  "  cuirry  on,"  and  of  creating  false  standards  and  ambi- 
tions. Dr.  Bourillon  has  said  in  pointing  out  the  mistake  made  by 
those  in  France  who  were  desirous  of  occupying  the  convalescing 
patients : 

They  have  taken  games,  they  liave  iuitiated  the  invalid  into  tiie  making  of 
small  articles.  These  pastimes,  whUe  seemingly  healtliy  and  beneficial,  bave 
had  Krievous  results.  *  ♦  *  Their  small  labors,  which  might  be  such  a 
pleasant  way  ol  proparliij?  the  mutilated  for  more  serious  occupations,  have 
on  the  contrary  often  lx?en  the  means  of  turning  them  aside  from  their  pursuit 
of  a  real  vocation.  ♦  ♦  *  What  was  intended  as  an  encouragement  toward 
training  has  become  a  premium  on  Idleness. 

Dean  Cullimore  says: 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  occupation  which  is  not  roc<>piized  as  a  man's  Job. 
I  believe  that  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  results  obtained  by  embroidery 
work  are  bad  in  the  last  analysis.  There  are  so  many  things  available  with  all 
the  advantages  of  this  work,  and  none  of  its  disadvantages.  . 

Dr.  Herbert  J.  Hall  has  said :  * 

After  some  13  years*  experience  with  therapeutic  occupations,  it  is  very 
plain  to  me  that  short  of  actual  drudgery  the  more  useful  the  work  the  better 
its  therapeutic  effect ;  and  conversely,  the  more  trivial  and  valueless  the  product 
of  the  work,  the  less  eflPective  will  it  be  In  the  therapeutic  sense. 

Ward  occupations  have  one  gi'ave  danger,  and  one  to  which  the 
enthusiastic  teacher  is  particularly  liable.  It  is  the  tendency  to  keep 
a  patient  at  ward  occupations  too  long.    The  teacher  who  sees  hmi 

^Sec  report  of  Augii^ing  S.  Rose  on  ward  occupations  in  Jewelry  making  as  training 
for  Jewelry  trade. 

3  Modern  liospiUI,  June,  1017. 
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responding  and  developing  is  eager  to  keep  on,  and  good  work  brings 
satisfaction  and  contentment  to  the  man  himself. 

Ward  occupations  must  be  looked  upoii  as  a  means  to  an  end,  never 
as  an  end  in  themselves.  Their  function  is  primarily  to  prepare  for 
the  next  step  in  reeducation.  It  should  be  an  inflexible  rule  that  no 
patient  should  be  kept  at  ward  occupations  who  is  capable  of  doing 
more,  and  no  patient  should  be  diverted  or  entertained  who  is  capable 
of  productive  work,  even  in  ward  occupations.  The  entire  process 
of  rehabilitation  is  one  of  a  continuous  series  of  steps  which  must  be 
viewed  as  a  whole.  The  success  of  reeducation  depends  not  upon 
any  one  step  but  upon  the  dovetailing  of  all  and  the  continuity  of 
the  process. 

Where  occupational  therapy  has  failed,  and  it  has  failed  in  many 
instances,  failure  may  generally  be  traced  to  one  of  four  causes. 
These  are,  first,  employment  of  the  wrong  type  of  teacher,  whose 
personality  is  not  suited  to  the  task,  however  excellent  the  training 
for  it  may  have  been ;  second,  emplo^-ment  of  a  teacher  with  the  right 
personality  but  who  is  untrained;  third,  lack  of  cooperation  and 
understanding  of  occupation  as  a  therapeutic  agent  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  staff ;  and,  fourth,  a  wrong  economic  policy  on  the  part 
of  directors  and  business  administrators. 

SHOTJLI)  MATEBIAIiS  BE  7BBS  P 

The  purchase  of  materials,  their  free  distribution  or  their  sale 
to  the  patients  must  depend  upon  the  general  policy  of  the  work- 
shop. There  are  those  who  believe  that  hospital  occupations  should 
be  self-supporting;  that,  at  least,  the  returns  from  the  patients'  work 
should  pay  for  the  material,  if  not  salaries  of  teachers.  War  condi- 
tions and  the  uncertain  market  for  products  have  necessitated  the 
close  of  several  shops  dependent  upon  the  sale  of  patients'  work. 
The  question  might  well  be  asked  if  some  of  these  shops  were  hos- 
pital workshops  in  the  correct  sense  of  the  word.  To  be  sure,  se- 
verely handicapped  men  were  employed,  and  these  men  would  un- 
doubtedly have  foimd  competition  with  normal  labor  impossible,  but 
many  were  able  to  work  fairly  long  periods  of  time,  and  their  work 
had  a  definite  economic  value.  They  were  not  strictly  convalescing 
and  were  not  receiving  therapeutic  occupational  or  vocational  train- 
ing for  outside  employment.  Such  shops  resemble  the  Lord  Roberts 
memorial  workshops  of  England. 

In  Great  Britain  many  disadvantages  have  accrued  though  a  wish  on  the 
part  of  hospital  administration  to  make  curative  worlishops  self-supporting.* 

A  hospital  workshop  properly  occupies  patients  who  work  for 
varying  lengths  of  time  and  whose  work  may  be  of  no  economic 

^  Bulletin  No.  IV,  Surgeon  General^s  Oflice. 
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value  but  whose  efforts  at  work  are  always  of  therapeutic  and  some* 
times  of  educational  value  to  themselves.  In  many  cases  the  patients 
do  not  seem  to  properly  value  materials  unless  they  pay  for  them, 
and  by  having  the  cost  of  materials  co^ei^ed  the  shop  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  self-supporting.  On  the  other  Iiand,  it  has  been  found 
best  in  many  hospitals  to  provide  the  materials  for  therapeutic 
work  and  to  charge  the  patient  onh'  for  the  cost  of  material  he  wishes 
to  keep. 

The  general  experience  in  this  cmintry  has  been  that  self-support- 
ing hospitals  have  sacrificed  the  therapciittc  eiid  foi-  the  commercial 
and  that  those  shops  which  are  most  valuable  from  the  mcilical  point 
of  view  are  not  self -supporting  but  are  looked  upon  as  a  necessary 
expense  justified  by  their  therapeutic  returns.  Itecause  a  hospital 
i:hop  is  not  self-supporting  it  does  not  follow  that  there  shoidd  not 
be  sound  business  management  in  its  administration,  care  of  mate- 
rials, ordering  in  large  quantities,  avoidance  of  waste,  and  strict 
accounting.  The  materials  for  the  Blooniingdale  Hospital  for  tiie 
year  1917  cost  $2,613.10.^  This  large  expendituiv  was  warranted 
by  the  beneficial  results  made  possible.  Dr.  Brush,  of  the  Burke 
Belief  Foundation,  has  said  that  occupation  costs,  but  it  costs  less 
than  drugs  and  is  far  more  effective. 

In  a  hospital  where  occupation  is  prescribetl  it  is  sometimes  difii- 
cult  to  make  the  patient  purchase  material.  He  may  use  the  outlay 
in  expense  as  a  reason  for  not  fulfilling  his  work  prescription. 
Where  the  work  is  not  prescribed  but  the  occupation  is  dependent 
upon  the  patient's  interest,  his  interest  mu.st  not  be  allowed  to  lag  by 
any  expense  attached.  From  all  points  of  view  it  is  expedient  that 
the  workshop  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  hospital  equipment,  that 
it  be  wisely  and  economically  managed,  that  the  patients  be  given 
materials  according  to  their  therapeutic  needs,  that  they  be  en- 
coumged  to  keep  their  woi*  either  for  themselves  or  for  gifts,  that 
when  the  product  is  kept  the  patient  shall  pay  for  the  materials,  and 
that  when  materials  are  not  paid  for  by  the  patient  the  product  sliall 
remain  the  property  of  the  institution. 

SHOULD  PATIENTS  BE  BEMUNERATED  FOB  WORK? 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  on  the  advisability  of  remu- 
nerating the  men  for  their  work  during  ward  occupations.  The  atti- 
tude is  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  policy  of  the  shop.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  compensation  stimulates  the  men.  On  the  other  hand 
competition  between  men  of  different  capabilities  and  with  different 
degrees  of  handicaps  is  pernicious.  The  experience  in  one  Canadian 
hospital  has  shown  that  remuneration  tendj* to  make  the  men  feel  they 

»  Cost  of  women's  dcparlment»  H,450.46;  cost  o£  moa's  department,  $1,102.64. 
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are  once  more  capable  of  productive  work.  No  harmful  competition 
resulted.  In  fact  it  is  stated  that  the  spirit  of  comradeship  is  so 
strong  that  men  will  stop  their  own  work  to  help  a  friend  earn 
more.  The  returns  are  so  small  that  they  can  not  cause  trouble. 
They  merely  provided  means  for  obtaining  little  luxuries  and  mate- 
rials for  presents. 

The  experience  of  this  hospital  has  by  no  means  been  corroborated 
in  other  Canadian  hospitals.  One  hospital  was  strong  in  its  belief 
that  remuneration  demoralized  the  men  and  the  spirit  of  their  work. 
The  men  would  work  only  for  pay,  and  all  interest  centered  in  this 
feature.  They  absolutely  ignored  the  fact  that  work  was  good  for 
them  mentally  or  functionally.  In  spite  of  efforts  to  sell  the  work 
on  a  strictly  business  basis,  the  compassionate  plea  could  not  be 
wholly  escaped. 

At  the  Muirdale  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  in  Milwaukee,  remunera- 
tion of  the  men  was  discarded,  not  so  much  because  of  unfair  com- 
petition as  of  its  tendency  to  impair  the  value  of  the  work  prescrip- 
tion. The  men  are  sent  to  the  shops  as  a  part  of  their  treatment^ 
and  it  is  felt  that  they  should  no  more  be  remunerated  for  exercise 
there  than  for  exercise  in  the  open,  or  for  taking  a  drug.  When  they 
were  remunerated  dissatisfaction  was  felt  if  the  work  prescription 
prevented  one  from  earning  as  much  as  another.  The  spirif  and 
morale  of  the  shop  was  perceptibly  improved  when  regular  remunera- 
ticrn  was  stopped,  and  men  looked  upon  their  work  prescription  as  a 
privilege  and  a  recognition  of  improvement. 

Beports  from  European  countries  indicate  that  remuneration  of 
patients  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  Royal  Ortho- 
pedic Reserve  Hospital  at  Nurnberg,  Germany,  has  devised  a  clever 
way  of  utilizing  the  benefit  of  remuneration  without  its  accompany- 
ing drawbacks.  The  money  earned  by  the  men  is  given  to  a  chari- 
table fund.  A  sign  reads :  *'  Your  earnings  will  be  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  war  invalids."  A  similar  scheme  has  been  in  use  in  one  dis- 
trict in  Canada.  The  proceeds  from  the  men's  work  are  pooled  and 
managed  by  a  committee  of  officials  and  patients.  The  fund  is  used 
to  buy  little  luxuries  for  the  men  themselves. 

This  problem  is  perhaps  best  solved  in  two  American  institutions 
which  have  developed  occupational  therapy  upon  a  sound  medical 
basis — the  Bloomingdale  Hospital  and  the  Burke  Relief  Foundation, 
both  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

At  Bloomingdale  Hospital  the  patients  are  given  materials  for 
their  work.  As  a  rule,  they  are  eager  to  keep  the  ailicles  made  by 
tliemselves  and  pay  the  cost  of  materials.  If  they  do  not  keep  their 
work  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  hospital  and  is  disposed  of  at 
sales,  the  returns  of  which  go  to  the  occupational  department  in  tlie 
hospital,  not  to  the  patients. 
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The  special  feature  of  the  Burke  Relief  Foundation  is  what  might 
be  termed  its  "hospital  spirit,"  which  is  an  antidote  for  the  usual 
institutionalizing  of  sanitarium  life.  This  spirit  of  pride  and  inter- 
est in  the  hospital  is  brought  about  by  the  patients'  contributing  to  it, 
and  in  work  or  play  there  is  a  wholesotne  community  efFort  for  a 
common  pui'pose.  It  takes  the  form  hirgcly  of  working  for  the  hos- 
pital, but  when  articles  are  made  which  the  patients  wisli  to  keep 
they  pay  the  cost  of  materials,  and  when  they  do  not  wish  to  keep 
them  the  articles  are  sold  and  the  returns  go  to  the  "  Heart  Fund." 
The  patients  share  alike  in  their  pride  and  support  of  this  fund.  In 
no  case  does  the  patient  receive  remuneration  for  his  work.  Those 
patients,  however,  who  are  retained  and  beoonio  eiuployeos  of  the  hos- 
pital are,  of  course,  paid  for  their  work.  Thus  tlie  librarian,  door 
man,  and  othera  are  ex-patients. 

The  advantages  of  remunerating  the  men  may  be  sunnuod  up  to  be: 

(a)  Stimulation  to  work. 

(6)  Proof  of  capability  for  productiveness. 

(c)  Dignifying  occupation  by  a  monetary  return. 

{(/)  Turning  the  attention  toward  greater  productiveness. 
The  disadvantages  are : 

(a)  Danger  of  unfair  compel iii()n. 

(b)  Danger  of  sentimental  market. 

(<?)  Danger  of  interfering  with  normal  labor.^ 

(d)  Danger  of  destroying  effectiveness  of  work  prescription. 

(e)  Danger  of  focusing  the  men's  attention  on  immediate  returns 
instead  of  training. 

(/)  Danger  of  losing  tl^erapeutic  phase  of  the  work. 

The  last  two  objections  outweigh  all  the  otliers  in  seriousuess,  for 
therapeutic  results  alone  justify  the  work  in  the  hospitals,  while  the 
encouragement  toward  training  introduces  into  the  management  of 
the  hospital  workshop  economic  motives. 

Whatever  scheme  may  be  adopted,  ward  occupations  will  fail  and 
fall  far  short  of  their  possibilities  if  their  therapeutic  significance  is 
not  the  first  consideration  and  their  vocational  possibilities  the  sec- 
ond. When  these  two  are  fimily  established  it  may  be  possible  by 
proper  care  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  to  avoid  the 
other  dangei's  mentioned  under  disadvantages  and  enable  the  patients 
to  derive  some  of  the  benefits  of  remuneration,  if  not  by  actual  pay- 
ment in  cash,  at  least  by  the  wholesome  rivalry  of  games,  play  prizes, 
and  support  of  a  common  fund.  Fine  quality  of  teaching  and  a 
practical  occupation  may  be  depended  upon  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  dignifying  occupation  and  directing  the  men's  thought  toward 

future  productivity. 

^  -■  ■   ■  ,  I       -  ■  — p-,^ 

*  Objection  urged  against  prison  lator. 
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EQUIFKENT. 

Tliere  are  a  few  general  principles  to  be  considered  in  the  selection 
of  equipment.  Equipment  must  be  suitable  to  bedside  vrork  and  to 
the  workroom  in  the  ward.  It  must,  therefore,  be  easily  portable. 
Bed  tables  which  tilt  to  any  angle,  so  that  they  may  be  adjusted  to 
the  restricted  positions  of  the  patients  who  have  sustained  various 
sorts  of  fractures,  injuries,  and  deformities,  bed,  benches,  hand  vises, 
small  looms,  -and  frames  which  are  set  across  the  bed  for  net,  ham- 
mock, and  hooked  rug  making,  permit  a  variety  of  occupations. 
Work  which  is  untidy,  such  as  molding  in  bed,  should  be  avoided- 
The  equipment  for  the  entertainment  instructor  will  depend  largely 
upon  their  ingenuity,  but  puzzles,  games,  pictures,  books,  and  kinder- 
garten supplies  will  form  a  large  part.  School  and  textbooks  will  be 
used  in  the  self-improvement  classes.  Tl^e  material  and  tools  for  the 
crafts  will  be  those  used  by  the  ordinary  craftsman  or  school  of  ap- 
plied arts.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  a  small  kit  of  jeweler  s 
tools  which  are  suited  to  bed  use.  The  equix^ment  ior  practical  occu- 
pations is  simple  and  easily  secured.        , 

BECOBDS. 

A  daily  record  must  be  kept  of  the  work  of  each  patient,  the  kind 
of  occupation,  and  the  number  of  hours  he  has  been  at  work.  At 
first,  while  the  occupation  is  chiefly  diversional  and  entertaining,  the 
patient  should  not  be  conscious  of  any  formal  record.  As  soon  as 
he  becomes  sufficently  interested  in  the  subject  to  make  a  real  effort, 
or  the  doctor  prescribes  an  occupation  and  the  number  of  hours  he 
may  work,  it  should  have  the  dignity  and  seriousness  of  a  formal 
record.  Moreover,  the  patient  should  keep  the  record  himself.  The 
discipline  of  keeping  a  time  card  is  physcologically  good  for  him 
and  is  a  step  toward  his  readjustment  into  civilian  life.  The  aide 
assigned  to  his  instruction  must  be  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  entries  and  should  indicate  her  approval  by  her  signature. 

The  first  of  the  accompanying  forms  is  suggested  as  a  possible 
form  for  a  patient's  daily  work  record  covering  employment  at  any 
craft  or  practical  occupation  requiring  materials.  The  patient  should 
know  the  cost  of  materials,  and  the  recording  of  this  cost  should  tend 
to  make  him  careful  to  avoid  waste.  He  should  be  given  a  card  for 
each  new  piece  of  work.  Thus  the  card  becomes  a  complete  history 
of  each  article,  showing  the  date  begun  and  completed,  the  total 
number  of  hours,  its  cost,  and  its  estimated  value.  When  the  patient 
keeps  the  article,  he  should  pay  for  his  material.  Provision  is  made 
for  recording  the  amount  of  his  payment  or,  in  case  the  patient  does 
not  keep  the  article,  its  disposal. 
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The  second  form  shown  is4he  record  card  when  the  patient's  occu- 
pation is  study.  He  should  be  given  a  card  the  first  day  of  each 
month.  The  card  thus  becomes  a  monthly  record  showing  the  sub- 
jects stacked  and  the  number  of  hours  spent  on  each. 

The  patient^3  daily  work  and  study  cards  serve  a  purpose  in  record- 
ing the  oocopation  of  the  patient  and  the  number  of  hours  spent. 
They  do  not  indicate  those  more  fundamental  values  of  ward  occupa- 
tions wfaidi  are  of  interest  to  the  doctor  and  the  vocational  officer. 
The  weekly  condition  and  prescription  card  is  suggested  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  a  weekly  record  of  each  case  made  out  by  the  head  aide  or 
director  of  occupations.  The  entries  are  made  each  week  after  con- 
sultation with  the  aide  assigned  to  the  instruction  of  the  case.  This 
weekly  conference  with  the  aides  in  regard  to  each  patient  insures 
careful  supervision.  Provision  is  made  for  showing  weekly  changes 
in  the  patient^  mental  and  physical  condition,  the  doctor's  instruction, 
the  patient^  type  of  occupation  and  his  quality  of  work.  Refer- 
ence is  given  by  number  to  the  detailed  work  and  study  record  cards, 
covering  this  period  of  work.  Under  "  Observations  "  mjCy  be  noted 
any  special  reactions  and  characteristics  of  the  patient  which  may  be 
of  value  to  the  doctor  or  the  vocational  officer  when  the  patient  is 
ready  to  progress  to  the  curative  workshop,  to  the  vocational  sdiool, 
or  to  the  placement  office. 


Daily  work  record  card,  ward  occupations^ 


Hamo. 
Bank. 


Article. 


CftrdKo 

Date  of  Issue. 


Record  of  work. 

Materials  furnished. 

Date. 

OccapatioB. 

Hoars. 

Bate. 

Kind  and  amount  of  material. 

Cost. 

$ 

• 

» 

Total  hours 

Total 

Estimated  rahie 

Property  of  patient. . 
Propcrt>'  of  hospitat. 


Cost  of  materials  paid. 

Date 

Approved  by  aide 


Name. 
Rank. 
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Daily  study  record  card,  tcard  occupations. 

Month  of 19.... 


OardNo. 


Pate. 

Subject. 

Number 
of  hours. 

Subject. 

Number 
of  hoars. 

Subject.  . 

Knnber 
of  hours. 

- 

Total 

Grand  total 

•           Annrovfid  bv  aidfl 

Remarl 

ks 

Weekly  condition  and  firescrlption  record,  ward  occupations. 

Month  of 19.... 

r*tJD/t Date  admitted 

Rank Dismissed 

Hospital  Reg:i<^ratlon  FileNo Aid  assigned  to  case 


Date. 

Physical 
oondltion. 

Mental 
condition. 

Physician's 
instructions. 

Kind  of 
oecupatioo. 

Qimlity 
of  work. 

Patient's  record  card 
No. 

Work, 

Study. 

Obser>*atlons. 


Director. 


THE  STAPF. 


STATUS  AND  ORGANIZATION. 


The  teachers  of  ward  occupations  must  have  a  definite  status  in 
the  hospital  and  be  a  part  of  the  military  personnel.  Civilian  aides 
can  not  be  so  carefully  supervised,  and  they  do  not  have  the  proper 
authority,  all  of  which  lessens  the  effectivenec^  of  their  contact  with 
the  men,  nurses,  and  medical  staff.    Whether  the  occupational  thera- 
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peutists  be  selected  from  the  iiui*siiig  stuff  or  from  pei'sons  who  haro 
been  specially  trained  for  the  work,  the  director  of  ward  occupations 
should  have  the  status  of  the  head  nurse  and  the  instructors  the 
status  of  the  nurses.  The  nursing  staff,  iiowever,  must  be  in  au- 
thority in  all  matters  relating  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  pa- 
tients, and  the  patients'  medical  treatments  and  periods  of  rest  must 
be  the  first  consideration;  The  director  of  occupations  must  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  medical  officers  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
patients'  work  prescriptions.  These  prescriptions  must  never  be 
given  or  reported  through  the  nurse. 

Each  ward  will  need  a  director  of  occupations,  who  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  occupation  aides  in 
the  ward,  as  well  as  for  all  mattera  relating  to  cooperation  with  other 
hospital  departments.  The  director  must  be  responsible  for  all 
material  requisitioning,  accounting,  and  distribution,  as  well  as  for 
the  disposal  of  the  finished  products.  The  doctor's  occupation  pre- 
scriptions must  be  given  to  the  director,  never  to  a  nurse  or  ward 
aide.  If  this  prescription  is  the  result  of  conference  between  the 
doctor  and  a  vocational  officer  and  is  definite  to  the  extent  that  it 
states,  for  example,  typewriting  for  a  given  period  of  time,  the 
director  has  only  to  assign  the  case  to  the  proper  aide.  If,  however, 
the  prescription  reads,  ^^  Exercise  fingers  and  relax  overwrought 
mind,"  the  director  must  consult  with  the  vocational  officer  and  refer 
to  his  preliminary  survey  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible, while  fulfilling  the  doctor's  instruction,  at  the  same  time  to  be 
developing  the  patient  in  lines  that  will  be  of  future  vocational 
value  to  him. 

As  the  instruction  in  ward  occupation  is  entirely  individual,  a 
large  number  of  aides  will  be  needed,  approximately  one  for  every 
10  patients  having  some  form  of  occupation  or  entertainment.  As 
the  demands  are  varied,  the  best  i*esults  will  be  obtained  by  having 
the  aides  specialize  so  that  they  may  perform  one  group  of  duties 
with  skill  instead  of  many  indifferently  well.  They  should  be 
chosen  so  that  one  group  is  proficient  in  amusements,  games,  puzzles, 
story-telling,  etc.,  another  group  skilled  in  the  teaching  profession, 
another  in  design  and  crafts,  and  another  trained  in  commercial  and 
practical  subjects. 

PERSONAL  QUALIFICATIONS. 

The  proper  selection  and  training  of  teachei*&  for  ward  occupations 
is  essential  to  their  success.  It  is  a  new  field  and  there  is  no  prece- 
dent. An  analysis  of  ward  occupations,  their  purpose  and  possibili- 
ties, both  from  the  medical  and  the  educational  point  of  view,  dotcr- 
mines  to  a  large  extent  what  must  be  the  qualifications  of  those 
entering  upon  this  new  and  highly  specialized  service. 
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The  finest  type  of  personality  is  necessary  for  this  service.  In 
the  Maryland  Psychiatric  Quarterly  for  July*  1917,  Dr.  William 
Hush  Dun  ton,  jr.,  president  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Occupational  Therapy,  has  gathered  together  the  opinions 
of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching  occupational  therapy. 
The  consensus  of  belief  is  that  the  personality  of  the  instructor  is  the 
foremost  consideration.  Miss  Gunderson',  of  the  Bloomingdale  Hos- 
pital, has  said :  "  While  I  lay  stress  on  good  ti*aining  for  teachers  of 
occupation,  I  think  success  in  this  line  depends  a  gi-eat  deal  on  per- 
sonality and  love  for  the  work."  Eesourcefulness,  adaptability,  tact, 
sympathy,  force,  courage,  and  dignity  are  essential  qualifications. 
There  are  many  vague  endowments  which  make  up  "personality.'' 
Those  especially  which  make  possible  the  "  right  contact "  with  the 
patients  are  included  in  the  "social  instinct"  and  are  especially 
necessary  for  the  occupational  therapeutist 

The  occupational  therapeutist  should  be  regarded  by  the  patients 
as  one  of  the  hospital  personnel.  The  contact  between  the  patient 
and  the  occupational  aide  is  not  the  same  as  that  between  the  patient 
and  nurse.  The  nurse  miniisters  to  his  physical  needs.  While  he  is 
acutely  ill  his  physical  needs  will  be  greatest,  but  as  he  recovers  these 
will  diminish  and  others  develop.  He  will  long  for  a  bit  of  variety 
to  break  the  day's  monotony.  His  mind  will  return  to  the  past  and 
he  will  have  hopes  and  fears,  desires  and  dread  for  the  future.  This 
is  the  time  when  there  is  danger  of  his  developing  peculiar  mental 
slants  and  the  reactions  characteristic  of  the  returned  man.  The 
nurse,  especially  one  trained  in  hospitals  caring  for  nerve  and  mental 
cases,  is  keen  to  appreciate  the  dangers  of  these  days.  She  provides 
for  the  patient  to  the  best  of  her  ability  and  welcomes  the  help  of 
the  trained  occupational  aide  who  has  at  her  command  a  wide  range 
of  resources,  entertainments,  studies,  crafts,  and  useful  occupations. 
With  the  aid  of  these  the  occupational  therapeutist  builds  upon  the 
patient's  hopes  and  desires,  bridges  the  gulf  between  the  hospital  and 
the  civil  world,  prepares  patients  to  "  carry  on,"  and  in  every  way 
ministers  to  their  intellectual  and  social  needs. 

There  is  much  the  same  difference,  in  contact  with  the  patients, 
between  the  nurse  and  the  occupational  therapeutist  that  there  is 
between  the  surgeon  who  deals  with  an  acute  condition  and  the 
physician  who  treats  a  long  convalescent"  case,  such  as  "  shell  shock."' 
As  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon  has  said : 

It  does  not  greatly  matter  whether  the  operating  surgeon  understands  the 
personality  of  the  soldier  upon  whom  he  is  operating  or  not;  whether  or  not 
the  physician  treating  a  case  of  "  shell  shock  "  understands  the  personality  of 
bis  patient  spells  success  or  failure.* 

*■  Care  and  Treatment  of  Mental  Diseases  and  War  Neuroses  In  the  British  Army, 
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Too  much  can  not  be  said  about  the  profebsioual  maimer  and 
proper  contact  of  the  teacher  with  the  patient,  but  the  professional 
manner  can  be  carried  too  far.  The  success  of  ward  occupations, 
getting  hold  of  the  man  and  understanding  his  idiosyncrasies,  de- 
pends upon  the  individual  intere.st  of  the  teacher  in  the  patient.  It 
is  perhaps  this  individual  intei-est  wliich  is  the  greatest  help  to  the 
patient  at  this  period.  For  the  first  time  he  feels  he  is  not  a  mere  cog 
in  the  Army  machinery,  of  which  the  hospital  is  a  part.  The  medical 
and  numng  staff  ran  attend  to  little  more  than  his  physical  condi- 
tion, and  he  is  classified  according  to  his  disability.  His  tempera- 
ment, his  yearnings,  his  apprehensions,  and  all  those  characteristics 
which  makei  him  unlike  his  fellows  are  minimized  necessarily  in  the 
hospital  regime:  Tlie  man  craves  human  contact  and  the  interest  of 
some  one  in  his  particular  problem,  which  he  is  sure  is  unlike  any 
other.  It  is  this  need  of  the  patient  Avhich  is  the  strong  hold  of  th^ 
occupational  aid.  If  a  professional  manner  is  adopted  which  makes 
the  patient  feel  that  he  is  only  a  patient,  the  teacher  will  fail  at  tlie 
outset.  The  interest  which  makes  the  man  feel  that  his  is  an  indi- 
vidual case,  that  he  is  still  a  matter  of  care  and  thought  to  some  one, 
and  that  there  is  the  potential  power  within  him  to  ^'  cairy  on,"  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  pernicious  personal  interest  which  does  not 
develop  interest  in  the  occupation  for  itself  or  its  purpose,  but  which 
says  to  the  patient,  ^'  Do  this  for  me."  It  is  a  question  whether  work 
prompted  by  such  a  motive  is  not  demoralizing  rather  than  beneficial. 
Women  have  been  nrged  for  bedside  work  rather  than  men  for  the 
fact  that  the  men  patients  will  do  for  them  what  they  would  not  do 
for  another  man.  To  employ  women  for  such  a  reason  is  fimda- 
mentally  wrong.  She  should  be  employed  because  she  has  the  tact, 
sympathy,  and  patience,  those  qualities  which  make  women  nurses 
indi.spensable,  and  which  are  needed  just  as  much  by  ward  occupa- 
tional aids  as  by  nurses  in  dealing  with  sick  men.  The  ability  of 
women  in  this  work  has  perhaps  been  best  expressed  by  a  patient  in 
a  large  sanitarium,  who  one  day  said  to  the  doctor:  *'  You  know,  wo 
fBllows  didn't  like  the  idea  of  a  woman  teaching  us.  We  thought  it 
was  silly  and  she  wouldn't  know  how  to  use  a  hammer.  But  wo  think 
different  now.  It  ain't  teaching  that  counts,  it's  what  she  has  done 
for  us,  and  there  ain't  a  man  that  could  have  done  it  like  her."  The 
successful  teacher  must  possess  that  happy  combination  of  profes- 
sional manner  and  human  touch  which  develops  the  patient's  intere.<^t 
in  the  occupation  and  inspires  him  to  "carry  on.'* 

"Social  instinct"  is  perhaps  even  less  capable  of  analysis  than  the 
"right  contact"  with  the  patients.  Social  instinct  is  not  meant  to 
comprehend  social  work  as  ordinarily  understood.  It  is  rather  an 
inherent  quality  possessed  by  successful  social  workers  and  those 
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gifted  in  contacts  with  their  fellows.  So  long  as  social  work  has 
dealt  with  the  material  causes  of  maladjustments,  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  improving  bad  conditions  and  in  relieving  poverty  and 
distress.  When  social  work  has  attempted  to  probe  into  causes  not 
material,  into  those  which  can  not  be  classified  under  family  budgets 
or  even  domestic  relations,  it  has  been  less  successful. 

There  is  a  psychological  reason  for  this.  In  those  extreme  cases 
where  the  social  worker  is  called  the  patient  is  apt  to  have  one  of 
two  attitudes.  Either  he  will  not  tell  ijvhat  he  considers  to  be  no- 
body's business  or  he  is  delighted  to  have  an  audience.  This  last 
group  has  lost  all  sensitiveness,  pride,  and  self-respect,  and  without 
these  there  is  little  to  build  upon.  Frequent  social  investigation 
in  itself  contributes  toward  this  callousness.  The  attitude  of  mind 
of  this  group  is  typified  by  the  statement  of  one  of  the  workers 
quoted  by  Mr.  Faries  in  the  "Economic  Consequences  of  Physical 
Disability  " :  "  They  are  so  used  to  being  investigated  that  they  take 
it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course."  The  best  social  workers  are  appre- 
ciating more  and  more  in  dealing  with  the  first  group  of  patients, 
those  who  do  not  wish  investigation  of  personal  matters,  that  they 
secure  more  information  by  asking  few  questions  and  making  no 
notes  in  the  patient's  presence.  At  best,  however,  the  approach  of  the 
social  worker  is  difficult.  She  has  no  natural  contact,  and  the  ques- 
tions which  attempt  to  secure  the  desired  information  fail  to  reveal 
that  which  the  patient  will  not  communicate.  Maladjustments  in  th& 
social  background  of  the  large  majority  of  patients  in  a  general 
hospital  do  not  warrant  the  probe  of  the  social  worker.  The  patients 
never  think  of  the  personal  details  of  their  lives  or  the  morale  of 
their  families  as  affecting  their  character,  mind,  and  physical  health. 
Many  of  these  patients,  however,  have  worries  and  thoughts  which 
have  a  decided  bearing  upon  their  health.  After  all,  the  thought  or 
worry  can  not  be  rated  by  itself  for  its  effect.  It  is  rather  the  reac- 
tion of  the  patient  toward  it  which  determines  its  intensity  and 
degree  of  influence.  The  majority  of  these  patients  are  reserved  and 
sensitive  about  intimate  and  personal  details.  Reticience  is  partic- 
ularly characteristic  of  the  returned  soldiers. 

Teachers. of  ward  occupations  have  a  tremendous  advantage  over 
the  social  worker  in  their  approach  to  all  these  patients.  They  need 
to  ask  no  questions  or  hurt  or  put  the  patient  on  the  defensive. 
They  have  a  natural  contact  through  the  medium  of  work.  Both 
they  and  their  patients  have  definite  objectives — ^the  enjoyment  of 
recreation,  the  mastery  of  a  lesson,  or  the  completion  of  an  article. 
These  seem  far  removed  from  the  patient's  personal  life,  his  secret 
apprehensions  and  yearnings.  Yet  teachers  who  have  the  social 
instinct,  who  understand  the  human  material  with  which  they  are 
working,  are  able  to  discern  many  of  these  personal  yearnings  and 
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apprehmisions  in  the  reactions  of  the  patient  toward  his  work.  The 
teacher  can  build  upon  these  bit  by  bit^  and  quito^unconsclously  the 
patient  finds  a  new  outlook  and  conunences  to  make  his  own  ad- 
jnstments.  It  also  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  reserve  which 
will  have  withheld  vital  facts  from  the  doctor  or  investigator  will 
break  down  completely  in  the  course  of  the  daily  contact  of  work. 
The  reason  for  this  is  simple — the  patient  is  off  his  guard,  and  has 
come  to  lean  upon  the  teacher  who  can  lead  him  in  his  mental  studies 
or  untangle  and  straighten  his  crude  manual  efforts.  Quite  uncon- 
sciously on  the  part  of  the  patient  the  simple  occupation  has  become 
symbolic  of  his  best  efforts,  and  as  the  teacher  has  been  able  to  help 
him  in  these,  he  looks  to  the  teacher  to  untangle  and  straighten  his 
bigger  problems. 

In  order  to  meet  successfully  this  phase  of  the  work,  the  instructors 
of  ward  occupations  must  understand  the  deeper  social  values  in- 
volved in  their  work,  and  |(now  when  to  win  the  patient's  confidence 
and  when  to  help  him  keep  his  reserve.  They  must  know  that  the 
value  of  the  work  never  depends  on  the  finished  product,  but  that 
its  real  worth  must  be  measured  by  the  patient's  endeavor,  what  it 
has  cost  him  in  mental  effort,  in  initiative,  in  application,  and  will 
power.  They  must  above  all  appreciate  the  potential  possibilities  of 
work  for  developing  vision  and  for  making  personal  adjustments  to 
environment  It  is  this  ability — ^this  social  instinct — which  can  make 
work  interpretative  of  higher  values.  It  is  this  quality  and  consecra- 
tion to  service  which  Dean  Cullimore  refers  to  as  ^  inspiration,"  and 
which  Dr.  Bichard  C.  Cabot  has  called  "the  contagion  of  per- 
sonality." 

NEED  OF  TRAINING* 

However  important  the  proper  contact  and  the  social  instinct  nlay 
be,  together  with  those  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the  desirable 
personality  of  the  teacher  of  ward  occupations,  no  personality  can 
compensate  for  lark  of  training.  Teachers  of  occupations  must  be 
no  less  highly  skilled  in  their  line  than  are  doctors  and  nurses  in 
theirs. 

The  problem  is  both  a  medical  and  an  educational  one,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  the  teacher  of  ward  occupations  must  be  trained  in 
both  lines.  Many  failures  of  ward  occupations  in  the  past  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher  was  a  nurse,  untrained  in  methods  of 
teaching,  or  a  teacher,  ignorant  of  the  mental  and  physical  condition 
of  patients.  The  instnictor  sliould  understand  the  psychology  of  the 
subnormah  and  know  something  of  the  contributive  physiological 
causes,  as  well  as  of  indications  of  fatigue  for  a  basis  for  the  proper 
demands  to  be  made  of  each  patient.  A  knowledge  of  pliysiology, 
anatomy,  and   kinesiology  sufficient  to  assist  in  remedial  pliysical 
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•occupation  demands  ti*aining  in  each  of  these  lines.  Teachers  must 
know  tlie  subjects  they  are  to  teach  in  a  thoroughly  professional  way. 
They  must  know  something  of  teaching  methods  and  have  had 
experience  in  teaching  the  disabled.  The  hospital,  with  its  patients 
in  a  critical  condition  in  regard  to  future  readjustments,  is  no  place 
for  a  laboratory  for  experimentation. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  proper  qualifications  and  require- 
ments be  set  up  for  those  who  are  about  to  engage  in  tlie  instructing 
of  ward  occupations  in  a  militaiy  hospital.  These  standards  must 
be  determined  by  the  Federal  Government  just  as  it  has  set  up  a 
standard  for  doctors  ^  and  nurses.* 

There  are  two  possibilities  open  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
insure  proper  training  and  uniform  requirements.  The  first  is  to 
establish  its  own  training  school  as  the  Invalided  Soldiei-s'  Commis- 
sion of  Canada  has  done,  and  the  second  is  to  set  up  a  standard  of 
requirements  which  all  schools  training  students  for  Government 
service  must  adhere  to.  These  two  methods  are  considered  in  detail 
in  the  following  sections. 

METHODS  OF  TSAINIKa  T£ACHEBS. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TRAINING  SCHOOLS — CANADIAN   METHOD. 

As  crafts  are  the  popular  ward  occupation  in  Canada,  the  Domin- 
ion Government  has  undertaken  to  train  women  in  the  arts  in  a  six- 
months'  course.  The  University  of  Toronto  has  been  selected.  The 
university  provides  the  space,  but  the  invalided  soldiers'  commis- 
sion finances  the  project,  not  only  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers  but 
paying  the  students  $45  per  month  while  in  training.  The  contract 
made  between  the  applicant  and  the  invalided  soldiers'  conmiission 
includes  the  following  paragraph : 

I  agree  to  remain  with  the  invalided  soldiers*  commission  for  a  period  of  at 
least  one  year  after  the  completion  of  the  course,  and  to  serve  In  an  institution 
in  Canada  as  may  be  directeil  from  time  to  time  by  the  vocational  branch  of 
the  department  of  soldiers'  civil  reestablishment 

The  greatest  precaution  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  women  in 
regard  to  their  character  and  personality.  The  entrance  require- 
ments and  qualifications  in  order  of  their  importance  are: 

1.  Previous  craft  and  teaching  experience  with  regard  to  age, 

2.  Standing  of  people  who  recommend  the  pupil. 

1  To  enter  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army  the  candidate  nmet  be  a  graduate  of  a  medical 
Rchool  legally  authorized  to  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  with  at  least  one 
year's  post-graduate  hospital  internship.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
Apr.  13,  1918. 

'The  Senate  passed  Senate  bill  3C03,  prescribing  the  perfionnel- of  the  Army  Nurse 
OorpR,  the  qualitl cations  for  appointment,  pay,  allowances,  and  leave,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  nurses  may  be  retired.     Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Apr. 

6,  loia 
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3.  Good  education  and  health.  It  is  desired  that  they  he  university 
graduates. 

4.  General  suitability  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work. 

The  student  is  under  probation  during  the  course  of  training  and 
for  two  months  after,  and  should  she  not  prove  desirable  m  every 
respect  the  invalided  soldiers'  commission  may  discharge  her.  A 
paragraph  in  the  contract  between  the  applicant  and  the  commission 
reads : 

Tt  is  understood  that,  while  tralnlnp  nnd  for  two  months  theroafter,  I  am 
upoi!  a  i)rohatiori  from  week  to  week,  that  ray  engaprenient  may  he  terminated 
upon  a  week's  notice,  and  after  probation  i>eriod  upon  one  month's  notice. 

The  course  consists  of  training  in  the  following  crafts:  Basketry, 
weaving,  woodworking  crafts — this  runs  all  the  way  from  simple 
chip  carving  to  toy  making;  metal  working,  including  beaten  brass 
and  copper  work;  leather  work,  including  bookbinding;  textile 
crafts,  including  stenciling  and  block  printing;  the  drawing  crafts, 
which  include  pen  and  ink,  water  color,  design,  and  illustration; 
and  clay  modeling. 

The  full  courfse  covers  six:  months,  dlvliled  Into  four  semesters  of  six  weeks 
each.  Durini?  the  first  half  of  the  semester,  the  pupil  gets  nine  lecturen  on 
theory  of  design,  six  lectures  on  the  in'ohlera  of  the  Invalldcii  soldier,  three 
weeks*  actual  practice  in  the  various  crafts,  and  at  the  bejdnning  of  the  fourth 
week  .starts  specialized  training  in  two  crafta  The  choice  of  specialization 
depeiuls  upon  tlie  aptitu<le  .^hown  during  tUe  first  three  weeks,  and  Is  also 
governed  by  the  needs  of  particular  hospitals.^ 

« 

The  hours  are  from  9  to  12  and  1.30  to  4.80.  The  first  and  third 
six  weeks  are  spent  entirely  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  The 
second  and  fourth  six  weeks  are  spent  part  time  in  the  lK)spital  and 
part  time  in  school. 

The  following  syllabus  for  the  six  months'  training  course  was 
suggested  June  1,  1918: 

First  scftHon,  six  weeks — 

Practical  instruction  in  two  types  of  handicraft  woric,  one  major  and  one 
minor.     This  to  include  instruction  by  the  staff  In  the  preparation  of 
les^on  plans. 
Six  lectnres  on  elementary  psychology — 
Factors  of  mental  growth. 
Laws  of  association. 
The  concept. 
Six  lectures  on  method  In  teaching — 
Inductive  and  deductive  reasoning. 
Teaching  as  causing  to  learn — 
The  expository  method. 
The   practical    method. 
The  formal  steps  In  teaching. 


1  Outline  of  course,  Uulversitr  of  I'oronto. 
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Second  sesHion,  six  icccks-^ 
Practical  work  In  hospitals. 
I'uplls  will  also  draw  up  and  submit  to  tlie  faculty  a  nninl>er  of  lesson 

plans.  Khowing  methods  of  prosoiitntion  and  development  of  the  topic. 
Six  le<'tures  on  psychology  of  the  abnormal — 
Consciousness. 
Memory. 

Association  of  ideas. 

* 

Judgment. 
Attention — 

Training  of  the  attention. 
Habits  of  attention. 
Disorders  of  perception. 
Illusions. 
Hallucinations. 
Third  session,  six  weeks — 

Further  instruction  ih  manual  work  and  practice  teoching. 
Six  lectures  on  psycliology  of  the  abuormal-r- 
Personality. 
Suggestlbillly. 
Impulses. 

Kxaltation  and  depression. 
Alteration  of  personality. 
Mental  disorders. 
Melancholia. 
Dementia. 
Hysteria. 

Arrest  of  mental  development. 
'  Six  lectures  on  problems  connected  with  the  e<liicatlon  of  invalids. 
Special  problem»-T- 

Tlie  method  of  the  psychological  study. 
The  keeping  of  the  psychological  records. 
Compulsory  supplementary  reading — one  book. 
F&urth  session,  six  tceeks — 

Practical  Instruction  in  handicraft  and  practice  In  teaching. 
Lectures  in  psychology  of  the  abnormal  continued. 
Special  teaching  methods  in  the  instruction  of  convalescents. 
Supplementary  reading — two  books. 

Submitted  work  by  pupil — one  complete  case  history,  one  original  thesis. 
Extra  lectures^ 
War  shock.  . 

Special  problems  connect e<l  with  instruction  of  tl)e  blind. 
Hospital  problems,  etc.,  wlll.be  inserted  throughout  the  course. 

The  foregoing  is  comprehensive  in  its  study  of  the  medical  phase 
of  the  problem.  It  provides  a  three  months'  part-time  hospital  ex- 
perience. The  time  given  to  the  study  of  craft  and  design  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  either  good  craftswomen  or  designers  out  of  nov- 
ices, but  the  commission  is  making  possible  a  high  quality  of  craft 
and  design  work  by  considering  first  those  women  who  have  already 
been  grounded  in  these  lines.  The  time  for  craft  and  design  may 
thus  not  be  used  to  teach  the  technicalities  of  these  subjects^  but 
rather  to  illustrate  methods  of  teaching  craft  to  the  sick. 
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STANDARDIZATION    OF   TEACHER-TRAININO    REQ0IKE5IKNTB — ^^lETHOD 

gUQGESTED  FOB  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

An  alternative  method  open  to  the  Federal  Ooverunient  to  iusure 
adequately  trained  occupational  therapeutists — ^alternative ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  Canadian  method  of  setting  up  a  s^)eeial  training  school — 
is  to  set  up  requirements  which  all  schools  must  meet  which  ai*e 
ti*aining  graduates  for  Government  service.  Thaso  requirements  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  can  not  be  less  than: 

1.  Six  weeks'  study  of  the  medical  aspect  of  occupational  therapy, 

2.  Three  months'  hospital  training  under  supervision. 

3.  Thorough  professional  training  in  the  line  the  applicant  is  to 
teach. 

In  addition  to  these  requirements  it  is  desirable  that  the  applicants 
be  well  educated,  college  graduates,  if  possible;  that  they  have  an 
understanding  of  the  economic  and  social  significance  of  their  work, 
and  that  they  shall  have  had  ali*eady  a  teaching  experience  in  their 
line,  quite  aside  from  the  technicalities  of  instructing  the  subnormal. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Government  set  up  standard 
requirements  to  safeguard  the  teaching  of  ward  occupations.  A 
grave  danger  threatens  this  service  in  this  country.  A  few  months 
ago,  when  it  became  apparent  that  there  would  be  need  for  occupa- 
tional therapeutists,  many  young  women  rushed  headlong  into  short 
courses  of  training.  All  kinds  and  types  of  schools  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  established  courses  to  meet  the  demand.  There  was  no 
uniform  course.  Each  school  set  up  its  own  ideas  of  training.  Many 
of  the  faculty  called  upon  to  teach  this  new  subje(*t  had  had  no  prepa* 
ration  themselves.  Some  had  never  had  any  hospital  or  medical 
training  or  any  contact  with  the  subnormal.  Othei'S  who  had  this 
experience  knew  nothing  of  educational  methods  or  the  underlying 
theory.  Some  of  the  schools  offer  only  theoretical  courses,  others 
only  practical  work.  One  school  teaches  basketry,  weaving,  pottery, 
rug  making,  leather  work,  and  woodwork  in  six  weeks.  There  are  no 
entrance  requirements  to  make  a  previous  knowledge  of  craft  neces- 
sary. So  the  herculean  task  is  attempted  of  teaching  all  these  crafts 
^o  the  iminitiated  in  six  weeks.  Not  more  than  the  elementary  stages 
of  any  one  of  the  crafts  could  be  mastered  in  that  length  of  time. 
Fortimately,  there  is  no  mention  of  design,  and  it  may  be  concluded 
that  this  vital  phase  of  craft  work,  with  its  therapeutic  and  educa- 
tional value,  is  omitted.  As  if  the  study  of  all  the  crafts  in  six  weeks 
wore  not  sufficient,  the  course  also  provides  instruction  in  games  and 
amusements,  purchase  of  materials,  disposal  of  products,  advertising, 
economic  value  of  occupational  therapy,  organization  of  shoi>s,  card- 
catalogue  system,  and  history  of  the  occupational  therapy  movement. 
Such  an  outlay  of  subjects  would  be  ridiculous  were  it  not  pathetir 
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and  attended  witli  the  present  serious  consequences  of  flooding  the 
country  witli  poorly  trained  and  misinformed  young  women  seeking 
hospital  iK)sitions. 

This  country  has  resources  of  a  supply  from  which  occupational 
therapeutists  may  be  recruited.  Art  schools  for  the  past  few  veaK 
have  been  turning  out  many  hundreds  of  graduates  of  four-year 
courses  in  design  and  applied  arts.  In  addition,  many  of  these  grad- 
uates have  had  teaching  experience.  If  occupational  therapeutists 
.  are  to  be  trained  quickly  and  thoroughly,  it  is  obvious  that  time  may 
be  saved  by  taking  these  graduates  already  proficient  in  craft  and 
design  and  giving  thiem  a  six  weeks'  intensive  medical  study  of  the 
l^roblem  of  rehabilitation,  a  two  weeks'  course  of  lectures  on  its  eco- 
nomic and  social  phases,  and  three  months'  practice  teaching  in  hos- 
pitals imder  direction.  These  students  should  receive  instruction  in 
mental  and  nervous  disorders;  finger,  arm,  and  shoulder  movements: 
relation  of  occupation  to  massage;  orthopedic  surgery  and  mechano- 
therapeutics;  symptoms  of  fatigue;  danger  of  wrong  exercise  and 
overexertion;  kinesiology;  adjustment  of  work  and  materials  to  re- 
stricted position;  the  intelligent  use  of  back  rests,  pillows,  and 
braces  at  the  foot  of  the*  bed  in  relation  to  the  patient's  position  at 
work;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  play  spirit,  when  to  use  it,  and  when 
to  substitute  conscious  effort. 

Occupational  therapeutists  capable  of  teaching  practical  subjects 
may  be  readily  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  business  college  gradu- 
ates, from  persons  who  have  had  office  experience  and  professional 
training  in  stenography,  bookkeeping,  drafting,  etc.  Teachers  of 
experience  may  be  found  for  the  self-improvement  classes  in  the 
teaching  profession.  There  are  also  women  gifted  in  the  art  of  en- 
tertaining. All  of  these  possible  candidates  should  qualify  for  hos- 
pital service  by  taking  the  same  intensive  course  of  study  required 
of  the  teachers  of  crafts.  This  will  include  three  months'  hospital 
,  experience  in  order  to  learn  the  technicalities  of  teaching  the  dis- 
abled and  a  study  of  the  medical  problems  of  oc^^upational  therap}'. 
This  will  mean  in  many  eases  the  discarding  of  formal  teaching 
methods  and  adapting  the  instruction  to  each  case.  At  first  it  may 
consist  chiefly  of  taking  the  play  attitude  toward  all  occupation,  but 
in  the  end  there  may  be  a  seriousness  and  purpose  in  teaching  these 
mature  men  which  is  not  possible  with  schoolboys. 

The  question  arises,  can  not  nurses  already  familiar  with  the  hos- 
pital and  used  to  contact  with  the  sick,  be  trained  even  more  quickly 
than  these  others  for  teaching  ward  occupations?  In  their  case,  the 
intensive  study  of  the  medical  problem  and  the  three  months'  ex- 
l^erience  in  the  hospital  could  be  omitted.  Instead  they  would  have 
to  be  trained  in  a  technical  line.  For  women  with  a  gift  at  entertain- 
ing, or  who  are  already  highly  educated  with  a  knowledge  of  teaching 
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methods,  it  might  well  be  done,  but  the  training  for  crafts  or  practical 
lines  requires  a  long  thorough  course.  The  success  of  these  subjects, 
both  educationally  and  therapeutically,  depends  upon  their  being 
well  taught.  Two  yeare  would  be  the*  niininuun  time  for  those  not 
specially  gifted  to  acquire  a  teaching  knowledge  of  the  crafts  suitable 
for  ward  occupations.  The  scarcitj'  of  trained  nurst^s  and  the  length 
of  time  required  to  master  a  subjei't,  together  with  the  abundance  o£ 
women  already  trained  in  these  arts,  makes  it  possible  to  prepare  the 
craftswomen  in  leSvS  time  than  it  would  take  to  train  the  nur>es  to 
become  expert  ward  occupation  teachers. 

Nine  months  to  a  year  of  intensive  training  wouUl  e.naWe  well- 
educated  candidates  of  exceptional  ability  to  become  proficient  in  a 
technical  line  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  the  necessary  tlieoretical 
and  medical  study  together  with  a  hospital  teaching  experience. 

If  the  second  possibility  of  permitting  the  schools  to  train  candi- 
dates for  Government  service  is  adopted,  it  should  be  left  to  the  in- 
dividual schools  to  determine  the  length  of  courses  they  would  offer 
according  to  the  entrance  requirements  they  demand.  The  essential 
feature  is  that  wherever  or  however  these  candidates  are  trained, 
they  shall  meet  the  requirements  set  \\p  by  the  Fedei-al  Government. 
In  order  to  attain  this  result  the  Government  must  reserve  the  right 
to  pass  upon  the  course  of  study  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teaching 
staff. 

While  training  is  essential,  in  the  last  analysis,  nevertheless,  only 
those  must  be  selected  for  training  who  possess  desirable  personality. 
Time  and  effort  might  be  conserved  if  those  who  wish  to  train  for 
Government  service  should  be  passed  by  the  Government  before  un- 
dertaking the  training.  Their  ability,  achievements,  pei*sonality, 
health,  education,  and  references  should  be  considered.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  Federal  Government  assumes  no  responsibility 
in  passing  them.  They  are  merely  eligible  for  training.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  training,  only  those  who  have  shown  marked  ability  as  oc- 
cupational therapeutists  should  be  listed  as  candidates  for  service  in 
military  hospitals. 
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FOREWORD. 

By  the  provision  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  deals  with  the  work  done  in  the 
State  only  through  a  State  board  which  is  created  or  designated  by 
legislation  in  the  State  itself. 

Part  I  of  this  bulletin  points  out  those  factors  which  are  essential 
for  the  success  of  the  State  plans  for  vocational  agricultural  educa- 
tion, supervision,  and  teacher-training  being  the  two  greatly  stressed. 
The  duties  of  the  State  supervisor  are  twofold.  He  must  both  render 
assistance  to  the  teachers  and  at  the  same  time  check  up  their  work. 
This  dual  responsibility  can  only  be  successfully  assumed  when  the 
cooperation  between  teacher  and  supervisor  is  strengthened  by  a 
close  personal  relationship.  It  is  impossible  to  set  up  absolute 
standards  for  administration  and  supervision  which  will  be  suitable 
to  the  needs  of  all  the  States,  but  the  bulletin  outlines  in  a  general 
way  the  directional  and  supervisory  duties  which  a  complete  system 
involves. 

One  of  the  great  responsibilities  of  the  State  board  is  the  training 
of  teachers.  The  bulletin  explains  the  proper  ways  in  which  Federal 
funds  may  be  made  available  for  the  supervision  of  teachers  already 
in  service  as  well  as  for  the  training  of  new  teachers. 

In  Part  II  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  teacher- 
training  departments  and  State  supervisors.  Two  plans  of  organi- 
zation are  described.  In  the  first  of  these  the  supervision  and  teach- 
ing are  both  under  the  direction  of  one  person.  In  the  second  the 
responsibility  is  divided.  The  advantages  of  the  second  plan  are 
pointed  out  and  suggestions  are  made  as  to  the  proper  organization 
of  the  work. 

Sectional  conferences  and  periods  of  professional  improvement 
work  for  teachei's  of  high-school  agriculture  is  the  stil)joct  of  Part 
III.  The  qualifications  and  aims  of  the  successful  tench  r  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  are  outlined  in  this  section,  and  em}>hasis  is  laid 
upon  the  need  for  the  tearfiers  to  be  able  to  do  as  well  as  to  know.  As 
in  every  other  profession,  there  is  always  something  more  to  be 
learned,  and  every  instructor  must  keep  abreast  of  the  tinn  s.  The 
bulletin  shows  how  this  "professional  improvement"  may  be  ob- 
tained through  work  with  the  farm  management  specialist  of  agri- 
cultural colleges,  through  the  relationship  of  boy's  club  work,  and 
through  research  and  extension  work.    With  the  aid  of  these  agenciis, 
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instructors  Avill  become  better  skilled  in  farming,  will  gain  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  young  boys,  and  will  be  better  posted  as  to 
sources  of  agricultural  information. 

Part  I  of  this  study  was  prepared  by  Layton  S.  Hawkins,  chief. 
Division  for  Vocational  Education,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education.  Part  II  by  George  A.  Works,  professor  of  rural  educa- 
tion, Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Part  III  by  Bufus  W.  Stim- 
son.  State  supervisor  of  agricultural  education,  board  of  education, 

Boston,  Mass. 

C.  A.  Pbosser, 

Director. 


PartL 

STATE  SUPERVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 

EDUCATION. 


ZSSEHTIAI.  FACTOKS  IN  THE  SUCCESS  OF  A  STATE  PEOGRAM  OF  VOCA- 
TIONAL ESirCATION/ 

The  two  most  important  factors  in  the  success  of  a  State  program 
for  vocational  education  are  supervision  and  teacher  training. 
Proper  provision  for  supervision  and  an  adequate  plan  of  teacher 
training  in  operation  insure  success. 

The  Federal  Board  is  concerned  with  State  administration  and  su- 
pervision, because  the  State  boards  are  the  cooperating  agencies  with 
the  Federal  Board  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education.  The 
Federal  and  State  boards  become  partners  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  The  duties  of  each  partner  are  specified  in  the  law. 
The  success  of  a  partnership  depends  upon  the  ability  of  each  mem- 
ber to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  agreement.  The  provision  which  a 
State  makes  for  administration  and  supervision  is  the  best  single 
index  of  the  ability  of  the  State  to  carry  out  its  part  of  the  agreement 
set  up  under  the  terms  of  the  vocational  education  law. 

The  State  board  is  concerned  with  State  administration  and  su- 
pervision, because  the  State  has  placed  upon  the  board  the  responsi- 
bility of  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Board  in  the  promotion  of 
vocational  education  in  the  State  and  because  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  have  placed  upon  the  State  board  the  responsibility 
of  disbursing  Federal  (and  State)  funds  to  schools  which  meet  cer- 
tain specific  requirements  and  conditions.  A  State  board  can  per- 
form this  double  task  of  promotion  and  inspection  only  through  rep- 
resentatives who  are  qualified  by  training  and  experience  to  encourage 
and  Stimulate,  to  advise  and  assist,  to  inspect  and  suggest,  to  approve 
and  disapprove. 

Both  the  Federal  Board  and  State  boards  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  question  of  so  equipping  the  State  board  as  to  enable  it  to 
discharge  properly  the  responsibility  placed  upon  it  by  the  State 
legislature  and  Congress  and  to  maintain  its  own  prestige  in  the 
State.  There  has  been  much  discussion  to  the  effect  that  vocational 
education  would  be  unable  to  maintain  its  standards  and  justify  its 
existence  if  administered  by  the  same  board  which  administei*s  the 
general  education  of  a  State.    The  sure  way  to  prevent  any  such 
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occurrence  is  to  provide  the  Board  with  a  trained  staff  upon  whose 
recommendations  they  can  rely.  Such  a  provision  would  also  have 
a  salutary  influence  upon  the  attitude  of  the  State  toward  proper 
assistance  to  the  Board  in  the  administration  of  general  education. 

In  32  States  the  State  board  of  education  has  been  designated  as 
the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  In  nine  States  there 
is  no  State  board  of  education.  With  two  exceptions  the  executive 
officer  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  either  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  conmiissioner  of  edu- 
cation, State  superintendent  of  schools,  secretary  of  the  State  l)oard 
of  education,  or  the  chairman  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

QUALIFIED  STAFF  A  NECESSITY. 

Some  States  liave  made  temporary  arrangements  to  secure  super- 
vision and  inspection  through  instructors  detailed  from  State  insti- 
tutions or  through  the  use  of  persons  already  in  the  employ  of  the 
State  board  in  some  other  capacity.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts 
is  it  not  a  sound  principle  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  well-qualified 
supervisory  staff  should  be  employed,  paid  and  directed  by  the  State 
board? 

What  is  the  minimum  staff  of  a  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion necessai*y  to  secure  proper  administration,  good  supervision,  and 
thorough  inspection  of  all  institutions  to  which  reimbui'sement  is  to 
be  made  from  Federal  funds  ? 

WHAT  THE  SYSTEM  WOULD  INVOLA'E. 

No  absolute  standards  for  administration  and  supervision  may  be 
projected  for  the  country  as  a  whole ;  what  is  adequate  for  one  State 
might  be  entirely  inadequate  for  another.  The  pi*ovisioiis  which  a 
State  makes  will  necessarily  depend  upon  conditions  in  that  States 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  number  of  schools  in  operation 
is  not  the  sole  mark  of  need  of  supervision  since  the  promotion  side 
of  supervision  in  some  States  may  be  more  needed  than  the  actual 
inspection  of  schools  under  way. 

A  complete  system  of  State  administration  of  vocational  education 
would  involve  the  following  duties: 

Directional : 

(a)  Outlining  policies  to  present  t/O  the  StAte  board. 

(b)  Preparing  State  plans  (with  assistance  of  specialists). 

(c)  Directing  the  promotion  of  vocational  education. 

(d)  Medium,  between  State  and  Federal  boards. 

(e)  Directing  work  of  vocational  staff. 

(/)  Preparing  forms  for  reports   of   vocational   schools  and 
teacher-training  classes. 


Directional — Continued. 

(g)  Recommendations  to  State  board  regarding  schools  and 

classes  for  approf al  and  reimbursement. 
(A)  Bringing  together  all  parties  interested  in  vocational  educa- 
tion to  the  support  of  a  State  program. 
(i)    Educating  the  State  as  to  the  meaning  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. 
2.  Supervisory: 

A.  Fields  of  supervision. 

(a)  Agriculture. 

(&)  Home  economics. 

(c)  Trades  and  industries. 

(d)  Teacher  training. 

B.  Duties  within  each  field. 

(a)  Assist  the  directive  officer  in  special  field. 

(6)  Inspect  schools. 

{c)  Assist  teachers  in  improving  work. 

(d)  Studying  conditions  of  State  in  special  line 

with  a  view  to  recommending  establishment 
of  schools  or  classes. 

(e)  Assisting  in  establishment  of  schools  or  classes. 
(/)  Preparing  bulletins  and  other  special  litera- 
ture. 

STATE  BOARD  BESPONSIBLE  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  State  board  is  responsible  for  super- 
vision of  work  within  a  State.  It  follows  that  the  improvement  of 
teachers  in  service  is  the  work  of  the  State  board.  In  the  carrying 
out  of  this  task  it  may  be  advisable  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  person 
or  persons  from  a  teacher-training  institution,  but  the  responsibility 
is  still  with  the  State  board  and  its  agents  for  the  assistance  and 
guidance  of  teachers  in  service. 

USE   OF  TEACHER-TRAINING  FUNDS   FOR   SUPERVISION    AND   TRAINING   OF 

TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE. 

(a)  Conditions  stated  by  the  Federal  Board  for  guidance  of  State 

boards. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education^ 
on  July  11,  the  following  was  voted: 

That  State  boards  be  authorized  to  use  teacher-training  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  teacher  training  and  supervision  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

1.  That  a  plan  of  supervision  be  set  up  by  the  State  board  and 
approved  by  the  Federal  Board. 
^3201**— 18 2 
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2.  That  the  qualifications  of  supervisors  be  set  up  by  the  State 
board  and  approved  by  the  Federal  Board. 

3.  That  all  supervisors  employed  in  connection  with  supervision 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  Federal  funds  are  used,  shall  meet 
the  qualifications  set  up  by  the  State  board  and  approved  by  the 
Federal  Board,  and  that  such  supervisions  shall  be  employed  by 
and  responsible  to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

4.  That  not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  maximum  which  may 
be  used  for  teacher  training  in  any  one  of  the  three  lines — ^trades  and 
industries,  home  economics,  and  agriculture — be  used  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  supervision  in  that  line. 

(0)  Suggestions  to  State  hoards. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  to  assist  State  boards  in  pre- 
paring plans  for  supervision  which  will  include  the  training  of 
teachers  in  service: 

1.  T'hc  plan, — ^The  plan  should  provide  for — 

A.  Improvement  of  teachers  in  service. 

(a)  Systematic  visitation  of  teachers  or  local  supervisoi'ti  for 
individual  help. 

(6)  Definite  reports  from  the  teachers  or  local  supervisors  to 
the  State  supervisor  on  work  done  and  methods  of  instruction 
used.  In  order  to  have  these  reports  result  in  benefit  to  the 
teacher,  the  supervisor  must  provide  for  cai'eful  criticism  and 
reports  on  the  same  to  be  sent  back  to  the  teacher  or  supervisors. 

(c)  State  and  sectional  meetings  of  the  teachei's  at  which  the 
supervisor  may  himself  give  instruction  or  provide  other  instruc- 
tion. 

{d)  A  period  of  professional  improvement  for  teachers. 

{e)  Cooperation  between  teacher-training  institutions  and  the 
State  supervisory  staff  so  that  all  teacher  training  may  be  coor- 
dinated. 

B.  Inspection  of  schools. 

C.  Assistance  in  the  establishment  of  new  schools  and  classes. 

D.  Preparation  of  bulletins  and  other  special  literature. 

THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  SUPERVISORS. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  supervisor  is  assisting 
teachers  in  their  work.  The  qualifications  of  supervisors  in  any 
given  field  then  should  at  least  meet  the  standards  set  up  for  teachers 
in  that  field.  In  addition,  supervisors  should  have  had  at  least  one 
year  of  successful  experience  in  teaching  in  that  line.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  supervisors  have  a  knowledge  of  the  field  of  yocational 
education  and  be  fully  conversant  with  the  latest  developments  in 
vocational  education. 
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BUPERVISION  A  FUNCTION  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD. 

If  teacher-training  funds  are  to  be  used  for  forms  of  teacher 
training  which  include  supervision  of  schools  or  teachers,  the  plan 
of  supervision  should  show  that  the  persons  performing  this  double 
function  are  directly  responsible  to  the  State  board.  The  State  board 
can  not  delegate  its  supervisory  responsibility  to  an  institution  or  to 
another  board. 

THE  MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF  FEDERAlfFUXDS  TO  BE  USED. 

The  maximum  amount  of  the  teacher-training  fund  which  may  be 
used  in  any  fiscal  year  in  any  one  of  the  three  lines  is  60  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  allotted  to  the  State  for  that  year  for  teacher 
training.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  this  maximum  in  any  one  of  the 
three  lines  is  15  per  cent  of  the  total  teacher- training  fund. 

For  example:  Suppose  the  total  amount  of  Federal  moneys  for 
teacher  training  in  all  lines  allotted  to  a  State  for  a  given  fiscal  year 
is  $10,000.  Since  60  per  cent  of  this,  or  $6,000,  could,  under  the  act, 
be  used  for  teacher  training  in  agriculture,  or  in  trades  and  indus- 
tries, or  in  home  economics,  then  it  is  possible  under  paragraph  4 
above  to  use  25  per  cent  of  this  $6,000  (60  per  cent  of  the  total),  or 
$1,500,  for  the  supervision  of  instruction  throughout  the  State  in 
agriculture,  $1,500  for  the  supervision  of  instruction  in  trades  and 
industries,  and  $1,500  for  the  supervision  of  instruction  in  home 
economics. 

This  would  give  a  possible  total  of  $4,500  for  the  supervision  of 
teachers  in  service,  leaving  $5,500  for  the  prepcration  of  teachers  for 
service. 

Since  the  moneys  from  the  teacher-training  fund  used  for  the 
supervision  and  the  training  of  teachers  in  service  can  be  used  for 
the  same  purposes  in  such  supervision  as  the  moneys  used  for  other 
forms  of  teaching  training  it  follows  that  the  teacher-training  money 
used  for  such  supervision  may  be  expended  for  these  purposes: 
Salaries  of  supervisors,  clerical  service,  travel,  communication,  print- 
ing, and  supplies. 

THE  STATE  SVPEBYISOB  07  AGEICITLTITEAI  EDUCATION. 

A  State  supervisor  of  agricultural  education  has,  in  the  main,  two 
duties:  Assisting  teachers  who  are  already  in  sem^ice  and  assisting 
communities  which  have  already  started  to  do  something  in  the  way 
of  offering  instruction  in  agriculture,  or  which  have  signified  a 
desire  to  initiate  a  program  of  agricultural  instruction.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty  a  State  supervisor  is  in  a  way  a  missiona^ry  in 
the  State.  He  is  an  itinerant  teacher  of  teachers — a  stimulator  of 
teachers  of  agriculture.    He  should  also  be  a  stimulator  of  communi- 
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ties,  puttiiii^  before  the  people  of  a  community  the  possibilities  of 
voctitional  agricultural  instruction,  and  assisting  these  communitios 
to  establish  satisfactory  schools  or  courses  in  agriculture. 

Along  with  this  stimulating  duty  a  State  supervisor  has  the  oner- 
ous duty  of  checking  up  the  work  of  teachers  or  schools.  Acting  in 
this  capacity,  provided  he  is  administering  a  system  of  education  in 
which  the  State  has  a  responsibility  for  the  success  or  conduct  of  a 
school,  he  is  a  policing  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  determining 
whether  or  not  the  schooPmeet«  the  standards  set  up  for  the  State. 
This  work  is  largely  in  the  nature  of  inspection,  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  it  is  always  increased  where  the  State  is  putting  money 
into  tlie  enterprise.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  part  of  a  StMe 
supervisor's  duty  is  determined  largely  by  the  standards  and  policies 
adopted  by  the  State,  or  by  the  board  which  the  supervisor  rep- 
resents. 

-     CONFUCTING  DUTIES. 

As  a  result  of  this  dual  x^esponsibility  of  carrying  on  missionary 
work  and  policing  or  inspecting,  the  supervisor  is  confi-onted  with 
conflicting  ideals.  In  his  capacity  as  a  missionarj'  he  is  desirous  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  effort  and  intent  of  the  community, 
while  in  his  capacity  as  an  inspector  he  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  measuring  the  conditions  as  they  exist  regardless  of  what  is 
promised  for  the  future  or  what  has  been  the  record  of  the  past^  On 
the  one  hand,  he  is  confronted  with  the  task  of  setting  up  a  vision 
and  of  assisting  people  to  that  vision,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
confronted  by  law  or  rules  and  regulations  which  say,  "  These  things 
must  be  done. "  The  supervisor  then  either  has  to  become  a  party 
to  a  breaking  or  disregard  of  the  letter  of  the  law  or  to  lower  his 
ideals  of  aSvSistance  to  a  community  by  bringing  them  to  an  obsen*- 
ance  of  the  letter  of  the  law  regardless  of  the  intent  and  spirit  of 
the  conununity. 

There  are,  howevei*,  certain  compensations  resulting  from  this 
dual  rt»8ponsibility.  The  existence  of  certain  standards  by  wliich 
to  measure  the  work  of  schools  tends  to  keep  the  ideal  of  vision 
witliin  the  realm  of  possibilities,  and  on  the  other  an  ideal  and  a 
spirit  of  service  and  assistance  tends  to  make  a  law  or  rules  and 
regulations  a  means  to  an  end  rather  than  the  end  it^if.  In  other 
words,  the  wise  State  supervisor  will  regard  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  a  conmiunity  for  the  establishment  of  vocational  schools  in  the 
light  cf  an  attempt  to  seciu'c  the  conditions  -.vhich  are  essential  for 
satisfactory  work. 

A  supervisor  who  merely  sees  to  it  that  the  community  has  the 
minimum  amount  of  equipment  and  the  minimum  conditions  for 
carrj'ing  on  vocational  work  without  regard  to  the  proper  use  of 
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such  equipment,  or  taking  advantage  of  the  conditions,  is  not  a 
supervisor  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

The  law  and  rules  and  regulations  are  but  mechanical  standards 
and  represent  only  material  ideals.  The  supervisor  as  a  living  vital 
force  must  supply  the  real  standards  of  attainment  and  success  in 
the  work  as  the  final  end  and  aim  of  the  school. 

PERSONAL   RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN    SUPERVISOR   AND   TEA(?HER. 

The  establishment  of  a  close  personal  relationship  between  the 
State  supervisor  and  the  teacher  of  agriculture  is  the  most  effective 
way  of  securing  a  transmission  of  ideals  from  the  supervisor  to  the 
teacher.  In  other  words,  the  question  of  doing  missionary  work, 
of  giving  assistance  to  the  teacher,  resolves  itself  primarily  into  the 
question  of  the  supervisor  actually  going  to  the  school  and  getting 
acquainted  with  the  teacher,  talking  over  the  problems  of  the  school 
with  the  teacher,  and  getting  from  the  teacher  information  which 
could  not  be  secured  by  any  kind  of  a  written  report  or  tour  of 
formal  inspection. 

This  personal  relationship  between  the  teacher  and  the  supervisor 
will  be  of  great  assistance  not  only  to  the  teacher  but  to  the  super- 
visor. A  supervisor  can  say  a  great  many  things  to  a  teacher  which 
he  could  not  write  to  him.  He  can  tell  him  those  things  in  person 
in  a  way  that  will  make  the  teacher  feel  th?it  the  supervisor  is  there 
to  assist  him  rather  than  merely  to  criticize  him.  If  the  super visoi^ 
visits  the  school  and  becomes  intimately  acquainted  with  the  problems 
which  the  teacher  is  facing,  he  will  withhold  the  criticisms  which 
might  be  made  if  only  a  formal  report  of  the  conditions  were  made. 

This  condition  of  personal  relationship  should  exist  not  only  be- 
tween the  State  supervisor  and  the  teacher  but  between  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil.  It  is  after  all  only  a  restatement  of  the  generally 
accepted  idea  that  a  knowledge  of  the  other  man's  problem  often- 
times does  away  with  the  criticisms  which  otherwise  might  be  passed 
upon  it. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  the  conditions  under  which  a  teacher 
is  working  not  only  enables  a  supervisor  to  give  assistance  which  is 
to  the  point,  but  also  enables  the  supervisor  to  judge  whether  or  not 
the  spirit  of  vocational  instruction  is  Ijeing  carried  out  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  the  law  under  which  such  instruction  is  established. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  TfiACHERS. 

The  following  are  some  ways  in  which  the  supervisor  might  give 
assistance  to  the  teacher  of  agriculture : 

(a)  The  supervisor  should  assist  the  teacher  to  improve  his 
methods  of  instruction  and  his  organization  of  the  material  which 
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he  presents  to  his  classes.  The  gre^itest  difficulty  which  confronts 
the  teacher  of  a^rriciilture  is  not  a  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
science  of  agriculture,  but  rather  a  lack  of  Imow ledge  of  how  to 
organize  his  instiuctiou  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  it  to  his 
classes  effectively.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  subject  matter 
of  agriculture  should  be  organized  from  the  standpoint  of  the  com- 
mimity  in  which  the  school  is  located,  that  is,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  community  and  the  standpoint  of  the  pupils*  taking  the 
knowledge  of  agriculture  and  translating  it  into  terms  of  the  locality. 
For  instance,  if  there  is  a  dominant  breed  of  stock  in  the  com- 
munity, it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  teacher  of 
agriculture  to  use  this  breed  as  the  basis  of  his  instruction  in  animal 
husbandry  in  so  far  as  it  dealt  with  that  particular  branch  of 
animal  husbandry. 

There  will  be  available,  both  in  the  textbook  and  in  the  mind  of 
the  teacher,  much  more  information  concerning  many  topics  than 
there  is  time  to  present  to  the  class.  A  supervisor  should  be  able  to 
assist  a  teacher  in  so  organizing  his  instruction  that  topics  of  minor 
importance  will  be  given  less  time  than  topics  of  major  importance- 
The  supervisor  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  a  teacher  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  outlines,  directions  to  pupils,  the  proper  conduction  of 
field  trips,  the  use  of  laboratory  and  field. exercises  to  coordinate  the 
project  instruction,  what  material  can  be  used  for  demonstration 
work,  what  farms  of  the  community  may  be  used  for  visitation,  and 
the  value  of  such  visitation.  All  of  these  helps  can  be  given  only 
through  personal  interviews  with  the  teacher.  This  means  that  the 
supervisor  should  plan  to  stay  long  enough  at  a  school  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  instruction  in  the  school  and  understand  what  the 
possibilities  of  the  school  are. 

(b)  A  supervisor  can  be  of  a  great  deal  of  assistance  to  a  teacher 
of  agriculture  in  suggesting  arrangements  of  his  room,  the  arrnnge- 
meAt  of  the  furniture  in  the  room,  furniture  needed,  laboratory  equip- 
ment needed,  demonstration  material  which  may  be  purchased  or 
collected  in  the  community.  The  preparation  of  a  standard  list  of 
equipment  is  only  one  step  toward  securing  the  proper  equipment 
in  a  school.  Unless  the  supervisor  can  talk  with  the  teacher  about 
the  need  of  certain  kinds  of  equipment  there  is  not  much  use  in  hav- 
ing the  school  purchase  it.    • 

(<?)  One  of  the  gi'eatest  helps  that  the  supervisor  can  give  to  the 
teacher  of  agriculture  is  to  describe  the  w^ork  which  is  being  done 
in  some  other  school  or  schools.  This  is  always  an  inspiration  to 
the  teacher  and  a  stimulant  to  him.  Almost  invariably  he  will 
ask  what  there  is  that  he  can  do  that  will  compare  with  the  enter- 
prises described.  A  concrete  example  of  what  the  supervisor  has 
9ien  in  another  school  carries  a  great  deal  more  weight  than  any 
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general  description  of  ideas  or  ideals.  Then  if  the  siipennsor  knows 
the  conditions  under  which  the  teacher  is  working  it  will  probably 
be  possible  for  him  to  suggest  to  the  teacher  new  methods  or  new 
ways  of  presenting  subjects. 

{d)  The  amount  of  help  which  a  supervisor  can  give  to  a  teacher 
by  correspondence  as  compared  to  what  he  may  give  by  visiting  the 
teacher  is  very  limited,  yet  certain  helps  can  be  given  by  cor- 
respondence. One  of  the  most  delicate  problems  that  a  State  super- 
visor has  to  face  is  that  of  knowing  just  when  to  write  a  formal  in- 
sistent letter  to  the  teacher  of  agriculture  saying  that  certain  things 
must  be  done.  It  may  be  that  it  is  a  question  of  reports  coming  in 
late  or  in  poor  shape ;  it  may  be  a  queHion  of  getting  proper  outlines 
prepared  for  the  courses  given.  A  good  formal  disciplinary  letter 
once  in  a  while  is  a  mighty  good  thing,  but  too  much  of  it  adminis- 
tered without  a  very  careful  diagnosis  of  the  case  is  dangerous,  be- 
cause, after  all,  the  success  of  the  work  of  the  State  superivisor  rests 
primarily  on  having  the  teachers  of  the  State  feel  that  the  State 
supervisor  is  their  helper  and  friend  rather  than  their  director  and 
disciplinary  officer.  The  supervisor  can  learn  more  from  a  friend 
on  the  job  as  to  the  things  needed  to  make  the  work  in  that  locality 
strong  than  he  can  learn  from  an  enemy  on  the  job  who  has  the  feel- 
ing that  the  less  the  supervisor  knows  about  what  is  going  on  the 
less  fault  will  be  found.  The  writing  of  letters  which  will  convey 
helpful  criticisms  is  a  very  delicate  task.  Undoubtedly  a  supervisor 
should  have  two  kinds  of  correspondence  with  the  teachers — (1)  offi- 
cial, formal  correspondence,  and  (2)  informal  correspondence 
through  which  the  teacher  may  place  his  troubles  freely  and  frankly 
before  the  supervisor  and  in  which  the  supervisor  may  correspond 
with  the  teacher  as  his  friend  and  fellow  worker.  Ninety -nine  out  of 
every  hundred  teachers  are  anxious  to  succeed  and  make  the  work 
worth  while.  Whether  or  not  it  is  a  success  depends  largely  upon 
whether  or  not  the  supervisor  and  the  teacher  working -together  can 
find  the  weak  points  and  the  way  to  strengthen  these  points.  The 
supervisor  with  his  wider  experience  will  be  almost  invaluable  in 
pointing  out  these  weaknesses,  provided  the  teacher  feels  free  to  put 
the  facts  before  him. 

(e)  Publications  can  be  made  very  helpful  to  teachers  of  agricul- 
,  ture.  A  description  of  work  which  has  actually  been  done,  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  things  as  they  existed,  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Official  rules  and  regulations  have  to  be  published.  They  are  trying 
things  because  they  have  to  be  lived  up  to.  Nevertheless,  it  is  essential 
that  both  the  supervisor  and  the  teachers  understand  thoroughly  the 
requirements  for  carrying  on  the  work.  Furthermore,  it  is  usually 
the  board  of  administration  of  the  school  rather  than  the  teacher 
of  agriculture  with  whom  the  supervisor  has  to  deal  in  getting  proper 
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plant  and  etiiiipnient.    Tlie  publication  of  forms  and  blanks  for  the 
nso  of  teachers  and  pupils  is  oftentimes  of  great  assistance. 

(/)  One  of  the  most  helpful  things  that  a  State  supervisor  can 
do  is  to  hold  conferences  with  groups  of  his  teachers.  These  confer- 
ences might  well  be  of  two  kinds.  Regional  conferences  at  which  a 
few  of  the  teachers  meet  with  the  supervisor  in  round-table  discussion 
where  fi'cely  and  informally  troubles  and  successes  are  talked  over. 
Xo  papers  are  presented  or  formal  speeches  made.  The«e  conferences 
dealing  with  local  issues  should  serve  to  put  the  teachers  in  touch 
with  what  other  teachers  are  doing  in  the  same  general  section.  It 
should  always  be  remembered  ttiat  the  teacher  of  agriculture  in  a  de- 
partment of  a  high  school  is  in  a  way  an  isolated  being  in  that  he  does 
not  come  into  contact  very  frequently  with  any  other  pei'sons  who  are 
engaged  in'  the  same  line  of  work  in  which  he  is  engaged.  These 
regional  conferences  whether  attended  by  the  State  supervisor  or 
not  are  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  professional 
spirit  of  the  teacher.  There  ought  to  be  at  least  once  a  year  a  State- 
>vide  conference  at  which  general  policies  are  discussed.  The  wise  su- 
pervisor will  take  the  teachers  into  his  confidence  and  formulate  his 
rules  and  regulations  and  general  policies  upon  a  basis  of  suggestion 
and  discussion  by  the  teachera.  A  group  of  teachers  who  are  actually 
l>erforming  the  work  are  the  very  best  source  of  information  as  to 
what  rules  and  regulations  and  methods  of  procedure  are  workable. 
Wlien  these  are  once  established  the  supervisor  will  get  from  the 
teachers  his  best  hints  concerning  what  modifications  are  necessaiy 

and  how  fast  he  can  go  in  advancing  ideals. 
{g)  A  supervisor  ought  in  every  legitimate  way  that  do^  not 

I'eally  compromise  him  as  a  State  officer  see  to  it  that  the  teacher  of 
agriculture  gets  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  service  which  ho 
gives.  If  the  teacher  is  doing  his  work  well  and  perfonning  satis- 
factory service,  the  supervisor  should  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  employing  board  and  recommend  to  them  that  they  recognize 
this  loyal  and  efficient  service  in  a  material  way,  that  is,  by  payuijr 
a  salary  commensurate  with  the  service.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
work  of  a  teacher  is  of  poor  quality  and  the  supervisor  is  unable  to 
get  any  response  to  his  efforts  to  improve  the  work,  the  board  of  em- 
ployers should  be  notified  and  every  effort  used  to  have  them  secure 
the  services  of  a  competent  man. 

The  supervisor  should  also  feel  in  a  way  respoifsible  for  getting 
before  the  boainl  any  questions  relative  to  needed  improvements  in 
the  plant  or  equipment  and  should  spare  no  effort  in  giving  to  the 
teacher  proper  facilities  for  work. 

'Since  in  the  carrying  on  of  a  system  of  home  projects  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  th^t  the  teacher  be  equipped  with  means  of  trans- 
lx>rtation  the  su|>ervisor  should  see  to  it,  either  through  general  State 
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regulation  or  through  agreement  between  teaclwr  and  the  board  hir- 
hig  him,  that  proper  provision  is  made  for  such  transportation. 

The  supei"visor  should  also  feel  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  time 
of  the  teacher  is  used  to  advantage  during  the  pericnl  in  which 
sdbool  is  not  in  session.  The  supervisor  should  also  feel  responsible 
for  seeing  to  it  that  every  conununit\'  provides  a  certain  lunount  of 
money  which  will  be  available  for  the  maint^^nance  of  the  agricultural 
course.  One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  which  a  teacher  of  agriculture 
can  labor  under  is  that  of  constantly  needing  supplies  which  ought 
to  be  provided  by  the  school. 

PROMOTION  OF  AGHICULTI'KAL  KliLCATIOX. 

The  State  supervisor  is  in  the  Stiito  to  promote  agricultural  edu- 
cation. It  is  his  duty  to  the  schools  already  established  to  assist  the 
teachers  and  to  inspect  the  schools  It  is  also  his  duty  to  ext^end  to 
other  communities  of  the  State  a  knowledge  of  what  is  l>eing  done  in 
the  schools  already  established  and  to  use  his  influence  to  get  other 
communities  to  set  up  that  type  of  instruction,  provided  always,  of 
course,  that  it  seems  wise  for  such  communities  to  establish  voca- 
tional courses. 

KEP0RT8. 

Every  supervisor  must  sooner  or  later  give  an  account  of  his  work 
to  the  State  board  under  whose  jurisdiction  he  is  carrying  on  super- 
vision. The  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  this  i-eport  oftentimes  de- 
termines both  the  attitude  of  the  State  board  toward  instruction  in 
the  schools  and  the  extent  to  which  the  board  will  commit  itself  to 
the  policy  of  extending  supervision. 

The  success  of  a  State  system  of  vocational  agricultural  instruc- 
tion depends  upon  two  things — (1)  a  proper  system  of  training 
teachers,  and  (2)  a  proper  system  of  State  supervision. 

Even  with  effective  teacher  training  the  work  in  a  State  will  not 
be  coordinated  and  successfully  carried  on  unless  there  is  some  other 
coordinating  agency  directly  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the 
work.  In  other  words,  the  training  of  the  teachers  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  a  State  system,  but  after  all  is  of  little  value 
unless  there  is  a  proper  system  of  supervision,  since  the  supervisor 
is  responsible  both  for  securing  proper  conditions  under  which  the 
teitching  is  to  be  done  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  work  of  the 
teachers  which  have  been  prepared. 


Part  II. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  TEACHER-TRAINING  DE- 
PARTMENTS  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  AND  STATE  SUPER- 
VISORS  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  STATE  BOARDS 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


TWO  PLAITS  OF  OKGANIZATION. 

The  organization  of  the  two  phases  represented  by  supervision  of 
the  vocational  work  in  agriculture  and  the  preparation  of  persons  to 
teach  such  agriculture  may  be  on  either  one  of  two  bases. 

(a)  The  responsibility  for  both  phases  of  the  work,  supervision 
of  vocational  agriculture  and  training  of  teachers,  may  be  under  the 
direction  of  one  person.  Such  an  arrangement  is  possible  under  the 
provision  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  by  making  a  proper  divi- 
sion of  the  individual's  time  between  the  two  fields  in  which  he 
functions.  This  adjustment  is  to  be  found  in  several  States  at  the 
present  time. 

(b)  The  supervisory  function  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  and  the  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  vested  in 
a  second  individual.  This  at  present  is  the  more  common  of  the  two 
methods  of  organization. 

Of  these  two  plans  the  second  will  ultimately  show  greater  strength 
as  measured  bj-  the  results  accomplished  in  the  teaching  of  vocational 
agriculture,  and  this  must  be  regarded  as  the  final  measure  because 
the  act  exists  not  to  provide  supervisors  and  teacher-training  depart- 
ments, except  in  so  far  as  they  are  a  means  of  improving  the  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  TWO  PLANS  OF  OKOANIZATION, 

This  statement  should  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  or- 
ganization which  places  both  teacher  training  and  supervisory  func- 
tions under  one  head  is  without  merit.  There  is  strong  argument  for 
it.  It  gives  the  department  dealing  with  the  preparation  of  teachers 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  follow  its  product  into  the  schools  and  to 
see  at  first  hand  the  extent  to  which  the  persons  that  have  been  pre- 
pared are  making  good  when  they  have  assumed  their  responsibilities 
as  teachers*   This  is,  of  course,  the  final  measure  of  the  success  of  the 
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teacher-ti^aining  work.  A  defect  resides  iii  the  fact  that  those  who 
have  prepared  the  teacher  are  likely  to  overlook  what  may  be  funda- 
mental weaknesses  in  his  work,  providing  the  t.eacher  is  proceeding 
in  accordance  with  the  instruction  received  at  their  hands.  The  su- 
pervisor who  is  independent  of  the  teacher- training  organization  will 
approach  the  work  of  the  teacher  with  an  unprejudiced  attitude,  and 
other  things  being  equal  he  is  more  likely  to  see  the  faults  of  the 
teachec  as  they  are  exhibited  in  his  work  than  he  would  be  if  he  had 
been  responsible  for  that  teacher  s  preparation. 

A  practical  difficulty  is  raised  by  combining  the  supervisory  and 
teacher-training  function  in  one  person,  because  it  is  necessary  for 
the  supervisor  to  distribute  his  work  over  the  entire  year.  He  can 
not  well  have  one  semester  for  supervision  and  the  other  for  teach- 
ing. This  creates  difficulties  incident  to  having  an  instructor  spend 
two  or  three  days  a  week  in  the  field  and  the  remainder  of  the  time 
in  the  classroom.  Anyone  who  has  tried  this  realizes  that*  it  is 
usually  unsatisfactory.  The  supervisory  work,  because  of  the  calls 
for  assistance  that  come  from  the  field,  is  the  more  insistent  of 
the  two,  and  as  a  result  the  teacher  finds  that  the  supervisor  has 
robbed  him  of  considerable  of  his  time  that  he  should  have  had  for 
the  organization  and  development  of  his  instructional  work.  He  is 
also  without  the  time  necessary  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
liis  student  body.  Success  in  teacher  training  is  dependent  on  a  large 
measure  of  contact  with  the  students  in  training  and  this  comes 
only  when  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  work  are  readily  ac- 
cessible to  the  student  body  and  have  time  to  learn  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  each  prospective  teacher.  Some  of  the  work  of 
teacher  raining  must  be  teacher  selection. 

It  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  a  third  feature 
might  develop  that  contains  an  element  of  weakness  when  the  two 
offices  are  combined.  Naturally  the  supervisor  is  in  a  position  of 
considerable  influence  in  determining  the  teachers  selected  by  school 
authorities.  He  would  fall  short  of  beiiig  human  if  he  did  not 
favor  his  own  .students.  Under  normal  conditions  with  reference 
to  supply  of  teachers  this  nmy  i-esult  in  more  or  less  inbre^sding.  It 
would  seem  desirable  that  at  least  15  to  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture  in  any  State  should  come  from  outside  the 
State.  Especially  will  this  be  true  when  the  vocational  education 
funds  have  made  possible  the  development  of  strong  departments 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  practically  all  of  the  States.  This 
drawing  of  teachers  from  outside  has  its  limitation  in  the  fact  that 
usually  they  can  not  be  obtained  to  advantage  from  regions  that 
have  a  widely  different  agriculture  from  that  found  in  the  State. 

In  ^ite  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  pointed  out  in  combining 
the  supervisory  and  teacher-training  activities  they  are  to  be  found 
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so  organized  in  some  of  the  States  at  the  present  time  and  it  may 
Tvell  be  that  certain  conditions  within  some  States  make  this  desir- 
able. In  general,  however,  the  separation  of  these  two  functions 
will  in  the  long  run  produce  better  supervision  and  better  preparation 
of  teachers,  providing  the  proper  relationship  exists  between  the 
agencies  res[>onsible  for  these  two  lines  of  work. 

SEPARATION  OF  TEACHER  TRAINING  AND  SUPERVISION. 

When  the  two  fimctions  are  placed  on  essentially  coordinate  bases 
and  are  vested  in  dijflferent  individuals,  a  broader  point  of  view  is 
brought  to  the^  problems  providing  the  proper  cooperation  exists 
between  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  training  of  teachers  and 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising  the  instruction 
in  the  schools.  This  cooperation  is  not  difficult  to  secure  when  the 
men  Qccupying  them  are  big  enough  and  reasonable  enough  to  be  in 
positions  of  such  responsibility. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  training  of  teachers  should  real- 
ize, so  far  as  the  work  of  administration  and  supervision  of  the  voca- 
tional agriculture  is  concerned,  that  it  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  its  duly  elected  representatives. 
The  training  department  should  in  no  way  attempt  to  usurp  this  au- 
thority. Its  members  should  go  further  and  as  a  part  of  their  prep- 
aration of  prospective  teachers  should  instruct  them  to  look  to  the 
proper  authorities  for  advice  regarding  procedure  in  questions  in- 
volving administration.  As  has  been  indicated,  it  is  necessary  for 
those  who  are  preparing  the  teachers  to  have  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  results  of  their  instruction  after  the  product  is  at  work  in 
the  schools.  But  this  opportunity  may  be  secured  without  assuming 
any  responsibility  for  administrative  or  supervisory  functions. 

TRAINING  IN  SERVICE. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers 
recognize  the  fact  that  no  matter  how  carefully  their  work  is  planned 
and  executed,  they  can  not  hope  to  send  forth  teachers  who  would  not 
be  benefited  by  instruction  after  they  enter  upon  their  work.  By  use 
of  the  vocational  education  funds  every  State  should  be  able  to  meet 
this  need  by  improvement  of  teachers  in  service* 

This  work  may  be  thought  of  as  having  two  phases — (a)  The  in- 
formal work  that  every  good  supervisor  does  with  his  teachers  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  their  growth,  and  (b)  systematic  instruction 
that  may  very  well  be  given  every  teacher  during  at  least  his  first 
year  of  service-  In  States  where  a  probationary  year  is  required  be- 
fore the  teacher  is  permanently  certificated  this  training  can  be  very 
satisfactorily  connoted  up  with  the  system  of  certificatioiu 
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The  State  supervisoi-  should  take  the  initiative  in  developing  the 
I^lans  for  this  systematic  training^  but  naturallj'  he  will  wish  to 
utilize  the  teacher-training  staff  in  developing  and  carrjang  out  its 
details.  This  work  should  be  planned  for  and  required  of  every 
teacher  during  at  least  his  first  year  of  teaching.  Since  it  must  be 
largely  individual,  it  will  be  necessary  for  those  who  are  can-ying  it 
out  to  visit  the  novice  as  occasion  demands. 

SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  ORGANIZATION   OF  WORK. 

Ill  order  that  this  visitation  may  work  out  to  best  advantage,  the 
following  suggestions  are  made : 

1.  The  State  supervisor  should  send  a  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  the  principal  of  each  school  in  which  there  is  a  teacher  receiv- 
ing such  training,  informing  him  of  the  fact  that  this  teacher  will 
1^  subject  to  visitation  by  a  member  of  the  training  staff. 

2.  During  such  visitation  the  representative  should  confiiie  his 
work  to  the  improvement  of  the  teacher's  technique  of  instruction  as 
represented  by  his  work  with  pupils  in  the  field,  laboratory,  class- 
room, or  at  the  project.  The  visits  that  are  made  should  be  of  such 
duration  that  it  will  be  possible  to  accomplish  this  result.  If  there 
are  changes  of  an  administrative  nature  that  would  result  in  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  instruction,  these  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State  supervisor  who  may  take  them  up  with  the  local 
authorities  if  he  deems  it  wise  to  do  so,  but  under  no  circumstances 
should  the  member  of  the  training  staff  assume  any  responsibility 
for  their  correction. 

3.  Since  the  State  supervisor  will  also  endeavor  to  improve  the 
instruction  of  his  teachers  he  will  be  dealing  with  the  teachers  who 
are  receiving  training  in  service.  For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  that 
the  supervisor  and  those  who  are  training  teachers  come  to  an  agree- 
ment upon  the  fundamental  principles  that  are  to  be  observed  in 
developing  the  work  in  vocational  agriculture.  When  such  an  agree- 
ment is  reached,  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  great  disparity  in  the 
advice  that  comes  fi*om  the  two  sources. 

4.  A  definite  period  of  time  (e.  g.,  one  year)  should  be  set  for  this 
systematic  instruction  in  service.  The  final  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  may  be  desirable  to  continue  over  a  longer  period  with  cer- 
tain teachers  should  be  determined  by  the  State  supervisor. 

OTHER  METHODS  OF  IMPROVEMENT  IN  SERVICE. 

In  addition  to  the  individual  assistance  that  will  be  given  to  all 
the  Icachei^s  by  the  visit  of  the  supervisor  there  is  need  each  year  of 
at  least  one  conference  that  will  bring  together  all  of  the  teachei*s. 
There  should  also  be  lociil  or  group  meetings.  In  arranging  for 
these  the  initiative  should  re.^t  with  the  State  supervisoi*.     Thos^ 
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responsible  for  the  training  of  teachers  should  expect  and  be  willing 
to  render  every  possible  service  that  may  contribute  to  the  success 
of  these  conferences.  If  the  State  meetings  are  held  at  the  institu- 
tion where  the  training  of  teachers  is  done,  it  is  possible  for  those 
in  the  institution  to  readily  arrange  for  the  services  of  instructors 
in  the  various  technical  subjects  to  provide  exhibits  of  texts,  refer- 
ences, bulletins,  lanterns,  and  charts. 

The  State  supervisor  should  have  a  part  in  the  formal  instruction 
that  is  given  to  the  prospective  teacher.  Arrangements  should  be 
made  by  which  he  will  have  several  lecture  periods  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  before  the  class  his  views  regarding  the  work  which  they 
are  planning  to  enter.  These  visits  should  be  made  the  occasion  for 
giving  the  supervisor  an  opportunity  to  have  a  personal  interview 
with  each  student.  He  should  also  go  over  tlie  records  of  each  with 
the  teacher-training  staff.  These  interviews  and  intimate  considera- 
tion^ of  each  student  will  do  much  toward  getting  the  teachers  into 
the  communities  where  they  can  work  more  effectively,  because  the 
supervisor  will  know  the  difficulties  that  arc  likely  to  be  met  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  State  much  better  than  they  are  known  to 
those  in  the  training  departments.  Those  who  are  preparing  the 
teachers  will  be  familiar  with  the  abilities  and  limitations  of  their 
students  and  can  judge  of  their  capacity  for  meeting  special  prob- 
lems that  are  presented  in  certain  communities. 

AN    ILLUSTRATION    OF    HELPFUL    COOPERATION. 

■ 

In  New  York  State  the  department  of  rural  education  has  been 
able  to  cooperate  with  the  State  supervisor  in  a  special  field  that  has 
been  mutually  helpful.  The  supervisor  prepared  blanks  on  which  the 
teachers  were  required  to  make  monthly  statements  showing  by  means 
of  a  daily  record  certain  facts  regarding  topics  studied,  methods 
used,  and  references  employed.  These  reports  were  assigned  by  the 
department  of  rural  education  to  advanced  students  for  detailed  study 
with  reference  to  time  allotment  to  the  various  topics,  seasonal 
sequence,  and  the  relation  between  recitation,  laboratory,  field,  and 
project  work.  One  of  the  annual  conferences  was  devoted  largely  to 
a  consideration  of  the  studies  that  had  been  made  of  the  work  that 
had  been  reporteil  during  the  year.  The  results  of  these  studies 
were  found  not  only  to  be  very  helpful  to  the  men  who  were  already 
in  the  service,  but  they  proved  almost  invaluable  in  the  instruc- 
tional work  with  prospective  teachers.  These  reports  contained  much 
material  that  was  very  helpful  to  the  supervisor  but  which  it  was 
practically  impossible  for  him  to  organize  because  of  lack  of  time. 

In  this  presentation  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  recite  all  of  the 
relationships  that  should  exist  between  those  charged  with  teacher- 


training  and  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  that  may  be  conducted  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act.  Nor  has  any  atteini)t  been  made  to  cover  any  one  of 
these  relationships  in  detail.  The  A'ocutional  Education  Act  has 
placed  before  those  interested  in  the  development  of  vocational  agri- 
culture and  those  interested  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  this 
subject  a  great  opportunity.  As  has  been  definitely  pointed  out,  the 
greatest  strength  will  W.  developed  in  each  of  the  phases  when  they 
are  working  upon  a  coordinate  basis  with  tlie  fullest,  freest,  and 
frankest  exchange  of  views  between  the  two  parties  who  in  the  end 
will  be  responsible  for  the  failure  or  success  of  the  work— Jhe  one 
who  preparer;  the  teacher  and  the  one  who  supervises  him  after  ho 
has  entered  the  profession.  To  accomplish  this  there  must  be  con^ 
fcrencCj  conference^  conference. 


Part  III. 

SECTIONAL  CONFERENCES  AND  PERIODS  OF  PROFES- 
SIONAL IMPROVEMENT  WORK  FOR  TEACHERS  OF 
AGRICULTURE    IN   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS  OP  AOEICTTLTTTBE  IH  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  those  ^vho  think  that  agriculture  ought  to  be  taught  in 
every  high  school. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  TEACHERS. 

A  woman  teacher  in  a  high  school  was  not  content  to  teach  marine 
biology  in  an  inland  city.  She  sought  to  correlate  her  science  teach- 
ing with  gardening.  So  successful  was  she  in  promoting  interest 
in  the  practical  applications  of  science  to  gardening,  and  so  strongly 
was  she  supported  by  her  school  committee,  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  interested  citizens,  that,  it  has  been  stated  on  good  authority, 
the  demand  for  three  or  four  decker  tenement  blocks  has  dropped 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  discourage  further  investment  in  such  prop- 
erties, preference  being  given  to  homes  in  the  suburbs  with  at  least  a 
little  land  about-  them  for  tillage.  City  schools  may  contribute 
greatly  toward  the  development  of  "  garden  cities." 

One  need  not  argue  that  efforts  which  promote  the  tendency  toward 
the  garden  city  are  salutary;  nor,  that  correlation  of  high-school 
science  with  whatever  in  the  environment  of  pupils  is  agricultural, 
or  can  be  made  so,  is  commendable.  Hand  maidens  of  education,  too 
long  neglected  and  still  too  little  understood,  are  observation  and 
action,  quick  and  accurate  eyes,  ready  and  productive  hands. 

The  aim  of  high-school  agricultural  instruction  need  not  be  voca- 
tional. It  may  have  strong  avocational  values.  It  also  may  have 
important  prevocational,  or  vocational  guidance,  values.  If  it  guides 
pupils  into  agricultural  colleges,  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  assisting 
them  to  ac'umnlate  experience  which  can  not  but  add  to  the  value  of 
their  agricultural  college  training.  Many  a  high-school  teacher  may 
reasonably  hope  to  carry  correlation  of  science  with  things  agricul- 
tural far  enough  to  enable  pupils  to  claim  at  least  two  units  of  col- 
lege-entrance credit. 

City  teachers  of  science,  men  or  women,  whose  pupils  have  access 
to  tillable  land  may  well  emulate  the  example  of  Miss  Annie  Burke, 
of  Brockton,  Mass.,  the  woman  above  referred  to.    Both  city  and 
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village  teachers,  in  proportion  as  their  efforts  at  correlation  of  high- 
school  science  with  the  growing  of  agricultural  products  approach 
the  degree  of  her  success,  may  properly  be  looked  upon  as  high- 
school  teachers  of  agriculture. 

Vocatumd  agncidturcd  teachers. 

Other  high-school  teachers  may  be  intrusted  with  agricultural 
courses  which  are  vocational.  The  home-project  plan  of  teaching 
makes  such  courses,  not  only  possible,  but  most  desirable  in  all  high 
schools  attended  by  boys  who  live  on  farms.  Federal  aid  under  the* 
Vocational  Education  Act  is  giving  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the 
development  of  such  courses  throughout  the  United  States.  Such 
courses,  in  the  cases  of  boys  who  desire  further  education,  will  doubt- 
less be  allowed  generous  college  entrance  credit. 

The  writer  should  be  understood  to  have  high-school  teachers  of 
agriculture  suited  to  vocational  courses  primarily  in  mind  in  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  this  paper. 

(a)  PrctcticcA  teachers, — ^The  vocational  agricultural  teacher  must 
be  first  of  all  practical.  He  must  know  the  farm  routine  of  the  re- 
gion in  which  he  teaches.  He  must  be  able  to  do.  He  must  have 
understanding  and  sympathy.  He  must  have  common  sense— the 
most  imcommon  of  all  senses.  He  must  be  not  only  a  man  among 
men,  but  a  farmer  among  fanners.  Otherwise  he  can  not  hope  to 
command  the  respect  and  enlist  the  cooperation  for  good  home-proj- 
ect work  of  the  fathers  of  the  pupils  in  his  classes,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  respect  and  cooperation  his  efforts  will  be  futile. 

Life-long  farm  experience  is  desirable.  At  least  eight  years  of 
farm  experience,  following  the  twelfth  birthday,  if  he  is  not  an 
agricultural  college  graduate;  or  four  years  of  farm  experience  plus 
all  long  vacations  during  the  four  years  in  college  spent  in  farming, 
if  he  is  an  agricultural  college  graduate,  is  the  minimum  qualifica- 
tion for  State  or  Federal  aid  in  Massachusetts. 

(6)  Technical  teachers. — ^The  vocational  agricultural  teacher  must 
also  be  able  to  give  instruction  in  the  bearings  of  the  sciences  upon 
the  productive  farming  operations  he  teaches.  His  boys  must  be 
taught  not  only  to  do  but  also  to  comprehend.  He  must  promote 
both  action  and  reflection,  both  skill  and  judgment.  Ho  must  de- 
velop not  merely  farm  hands  but  also  farm  managers.  He  may  be 
a  self-made  man,  but  can  hardly  hope  for  success  and  approval  in 
the  absence  of  the  equivalent  of  the  training  in  technical  agriculture 
offered  by  a  degree  course  in  an  agricultural  college.  He  is  fortunate 
if  he  has  had  a  four  years^  agricultural  college  course. 

(c)  Teachers  om  teachers. — ^Finally,  the  vocational  agricultural 
teacher  must  be  u  master  of  good  teaching  methods.  He  must  under- 
stand both  the  subject  method  and  the  project  method,  and  know 
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when  and  where  and  how  to  displace  the  former  by  the  latter.  He 
is  fortunate  if  he  has  been  a  student  of  teaching  methods  and  prin- 
ciples, and  hag  had  successful  experience  in  teaching  under  competent 
supervision  prior  to  undertaking  the  exacting  duties  of  the  voca- 
tional agricultural  instructor. 

PKOFESSIONAL  IMPR0\T:31ENT. 

Tliere  has  been  one  two-teacher  high  school  vocational  agricul- 
tural department  in  Massachusetts,  and  there  may  be  others  in 
future.  Generally,  throughout  the  country,  high-school  teachers  of 
agi'iculture  have  been  and  are  likely  to  be  the  only  specialists  in 
charge  of  their  several  one-teacher  departments.  This  but  empha- 
sizes the  need  that  they  shall  be  mature  men  of  practical  farm  ex- 
perience and  of  adequate  technical  agricultural  education.  May  we 
hope  to  take  a  man  of  such  training  and  experience  and  develop 
him  into  a  good  teacher? 

It  is  small  wonder,  perhaps,  that  when  the  writer  jfirst  proposed 
the  home  project  one-teacher  high-school  department  plan  of  voca- 
tional agricultural  education,  he  was  met  by  a  professor  of  agricul- 
tural education  with  the  declaration,  "  The  plan  you  are  proposing 
is  impossible.  This  is  the  day  of  specialization.  Even  a  college 
professor  can  hardly  hope  to  master  completely  the  specialty  of  his 
department,  and  you  are  proposing  that  the  high-school  teacher  shall 
bo  a  specialist  in  all  agricultural  specialties." 

Of  course  this  critic  was  laboring  under  a  misapprehension.  Stu- 
dents of  farm  management  are  arguing  that  the  most  profitable  farm, 
the  country  over,  is  the  general  farm.  Wliat  the  writer  proposed  and 
stili  advocates  is  that  the  agricultural  instructor,  in  a  region  where 
general  farming  ought  to  be  the  rule,  should  know  and  be  able  to  do 
the  things  that  agricultural  educators  are  everywhere  claiming  the 
general  farmer  ought  himself  to  know  and  be  able  to  do.  If  this 
program  is  not  impossible  for  the  farmer  himself,  it  should  not  be 
impossible  for  the  one-teacher  department  instructor.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again,  not  in  one 
State,  but  more  recently  in  several  States,  not  to  be  an  impossible 
program.  In  a  region  of  si^ecialty  farming  the  instructors  may  be 
specialists,  and  the  plan  becomes  very  easily  possible. 

Assurance  of  success  was  made  doubly  sure,  at  the  outset,  in 
Massachusetts,,  by  a  definite  reservation  of  time  every  year,  in  the 
case  of  every  instructor,  for  "  professional  improvement." 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  FARMING. 

Every  instructor  should  keep  abreast  of  the  best  farm  practice. 
If  his  duties  with  his  boys  are  so  engrossing  as  to  absorb  most  of  his 
time,  during  part  of  the  year  he  may  be  taken  away  from  his  boys 
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and  be  put  to  work  with  f arinei*s.  His  work  with  farmers  may  be 
work  at  one  or  another  branch  of  farming  in  which  he  is  not  suf- 
ficiently proficient.  Or,  it  may  be  making  of  farm  management  sur- 
veys. Instructors  have  made  50  or  more  of  such  surveys,  and 
followed  them  up  from  year  to  year,  with  the  advice  and  cooperation 
of  the  farm  management  specialist  of  the  agricultural  college.  Their 
acquaintance  with  farmer's  and  farming  has  thus  been  improved. 

IMPROVKMENT   IN   TEACHING. 

Owing  t<)  the  stress  put  upon  practical  farm  experience  ^  and 
technical  agricultural  training,  in  approval  of  candidates,  men  of 
considerable  maturity  are  generally  appointed  to  high-school  agri- 
cultural instructorships.  Their  point  of  view  is  essentially  the  point 
of  view  of  the  adult.  They  are  strongest  in  their  hold  upon  the 
older  boys  in  their  classes.  Such  men  may  need  not  so  much  to  be 
taken  away  from  boys  to  be  put  with  men  as  to  be  taken  away  from  * 
men  to  be  put  with  boys.  Accordingly,  in  certain  cases,  instructors 
have  been  encouraged  to  give  preference  in  their  work  in  the  com- 
munity, apart  from  the  teaching  of  boys  enrolled  in  their  classes, 
to  supervision  of  ihe  agricultural  club  work  of  the  children,  and 
particularly  of  boys  12  and  13  years  of  age.  There  are  important 
aids  to  efScient  club-work  supervision,  available  through  the  system 
of  Federal  .and  State  leadership  of  club  work.  From  these  the  in- 
structors hav^  benefited.  The  younger  boys  in  the  vocational 
classes  of  14  or  15,  in  some  cases  have  the  immaturity  of  mind  and 
body  of  boys  12  and  IS  years  of  age  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  en- 
rolled ;  and  boys  of  12  and  18,  in  many  cases,  have  the  maturity  of 
mind  and  body  of  those  14  years  of  age  or  older.  Work  with  the 
children  and  particularly  with  those  just  under  vocational  school 
age  increases  familiarity  with  boys,  biowledge  of  their  points  of 
view,  and  acquaintance  with  ways  and  means  of  interesting  and 
instructing  them«  ^  Professional  improvement "  credit  in  Massachu- 
setts is  therefore  given  for  all  supervision  of  agricultural  club  work 
of  boys  12  and  13  yeai*s  of  age. 

Incidentally,  of  course,  such  work  with  children  provides  an  ex- 
cellent finding  or  guiding  system.  It  enables  the  instructor  to  single 
oat  those  boys  with  special  aptitudes  for  farming,  who  might  well 
be  encouraged  to  enter  the  vocational  course.  The  boys  in  turn 
have  a  fair  chance  to  compare  the  agricultural  teacher  with  other 
teachers  and  to  try  out  their  own  abilities  in  the  agricultural  field. 
Choice  of  the  vocational  agricultural  course,  on  the  basis  of  such 
experience,  is  likely  to  be  wisely  made  or  made  not  at  all. 

Equally  inxportant  with  keeping  abreast  of  farming  is  it  that  the 
instructor  shall  keep,  abreast  of  the  development  of  agricultural 
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science  in  its  various  phases.  Part  of  the  year,  accordingly,  an  in^ 
structor  may  be  taken  away  from  both  boys  and  farmers,  to  be  put 
with  agricultural  college  research  and  extension  workers.  He  thus 
'finds  his  way  to  sources  of  sound  information,  and  returns  to  his 
teaching  with  his  stores  of  knowledge  enriched  and  with  his  spirit 
invigorated. 

But  the  need  of  some  instructors  is  not  so  much  for  better  skill  in 
farming,  better  knowledge  of  young  boys,  or  better  command  of 
sources  of  agricultural  information,  as  it  is  need  for  study  of  teach- 
ing as  teaching.  In  certain  parts  of  the  year,  in  such  cases,  instruc- 
tors may  be  taken  away  from  the  pressing  routine  of  their  jobs  in 
order  that  they  may  the  better  analyze  their  work  in  its  pedagogical 
aspects,  and  make  headway  in  better  preparation  of  teaching  mate- 
rials and  devices. 

CHOICE  OF  PERIODS. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  evident  that  "professional  im- 
provement" may  require  periods  apart  from  teaching.  Winter 
periods  have  generally  been  selected.  Absence  of  instructors  in  De- 
cember, January,  or  February  does  not  interrupt  supervision  of 
projects  during  the  growing  season,  when  such  supervision  ought  in 
all  cases  to  be  continuous.  It  tends  to  prevent  an  overdose  of  book 
agriculture  for  the  pupils.  Boys  who  have  been  hard  pressed  by 
heavy  project  study  and  project  work  during  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall  months,  sometimes  benefit  from  the  half-time  vacation  from 
school  work  which  may  be  allowed  during  the  agricultural  instruc- 
tor's absence.  Pressure  of  outdoor  duties  sometimes  reduces  the 
vitality  and  the  enthusiasm  of  boys  for  nonagricultural  subjects. 
They  tend  to  fall  behind  their  classmates  in  those  subjects.  Winter 
absence  of  the  agricultural  instructor  makes  it  possible  for  other 
teachers  to  claim  more  time.  Boys  who  have  fallen  behind  thus  make 
up  what  they  have  lost.  They  even,  sometimes,  are  able  to  anticipate 
the  work  of  the  spring,  and  thus  get  enough  ahead  of  their  classes  so 
that  the  pressure  of  outdoor  work  during  the  spring  does  not  put 
their  standing  in  nonagricultural  subjects  in  jeopardy.  A  very  de- 
sirable device  for  stopping  the  gap  occasioned  by  winter  absence  of 
an  agricultural  instructor  has  been  employment  of  a  foreman  car- 
penter to  give  agricultural  pupils  farm  shop  work  instruction.  Thus 
in  various  ways  the  instructor's  winter  absence  may  be  freed  from 
awkwardness  in  school  administration. 

Periods  of  "professional  improvement"  may,  however,  be  con- 
current with  teaching.  Where  the  number  of  bo3'S  to  be  supervised 
during  the  summer  is  not  so  great  as  to  demand  all  of  the  time  of 
the  instructor,  one-quarter — in  some  cases  one-half — ^his  time  between 
the  close  of  formal  class  instruction  in  June  and  the  opening  of  such 
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instruction  in  September  inixy  be  devoted  to  "  professional  improve- 
ment." 

In  Massachusetts  the  first  steps  in  the  ajyricultural  teacher-train- 
ing plan,  under  the  Vocati(mal  Education  Act,  are  Uung:  taken.  A 
sort  of  project  method  of  teaching  teachers  how  to  teach  agriculture, 
after  they  have  been  appointed  to  their  jobs,  hns  been  adopted.  The 
teacher  trainer  goes  from  school  to  school  and  from  man  to  man.  He 
helps  each  instructor  on  the  spot.  Winter  absence  for  *'  professional 
improvement "  may  be  reduced,  in  some  cases  it  may  be  omitted,  if 
the  State  supervisor  finds  that  the  teacher  trainer  has  been  able  to 
stimulate  and  guide  the  instructor  sufficiently  along  the  path  of  im- 
pi'ovement  in  teachmg  while  teaching.  The  project  plan  of  teacher 
training,  however,  provides  for  seminar  coui'ses  during  part  of  the 
winter  and  part  of  the  summer,  at  the  agricultural  college,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  agricidtural  teacher  trainer.  Instructoi-s  who  are  un- 
able to  make  sufficient  improvement  in  their  teaching,  while  teaching, 
will  do  part  of  their  ** professional  improvement"  work  in  those 
seminar  courses. 

No  man  is  too  old  to  learn.  By  the  same  token  no  man  is  consid- 
ered in  Massachusetts  too  old  to  improve  in  his  fanning  and  in  his 
teaching.  Professional  improvement  from  the  lieginning  has  been  a 
fundamental  feature  of  the  Massachusetts  Plan  of  Vocational  Agri- 
cultural Education.  A  maximum  of  two  months  a  year  has  been,  and 
still  may  be,  I'equired.  During  this  time  the  instructor  is  on  salary. 
His  program  of  improvement  may  be  proposed  by  himself,  by  the 
local  school  authorities,  by  the  agricultural  teacher  trainer,  or  by  tlie 
State  supervisor.  It  is  subject  to  the  State  supervisor's  approval. 
The  work  is  done  primarily  for  the  good  of  the  service.  Men  who 
began  teaching  in  Massachusetts  and  who  have  greatly  improved 
during  service,  are  still  in  the  service,  though  not  always  at  the 
places  where  their  work  began.  Since  the  State  pays  two-thirds  of 
the  salaries  of  agricultural  instructors,  it  is  perhaps  fair  that  part  of 
the  return  from  the  "  professional  improvement "  investment  should 
be  distributed  over  more  than  one  locality,  as  is  the  case  where  in- 
structor find  promotion  or  arc  transfen*ed  from  position  to  position 
within  the  State. 

The  minimum  requirement  of  professional  improvement  is  two 
weeks  a  year.  Every  instructor  in  the  agricultural  education  serv- 
ice must  attend  a  winter  conference  and  a  summer  conference  of 
about  one  week  each.  Attendance  at  these  conferences  is  credited 
to  each  man  as  "  professional  improvement "  work. 

SECTIONAL  CXJNFERKNCKS. 

There  are  advantages  to  be  gained  from  holding  confei^nces  of 
groups  of  instructors  al  different  points  in  the  St4ite.    In  the  large'' 
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States,  with  varied  agricultural  conditions  and  long  distances  of 
travel,  sectional  conferences  are  particularly  important.  Massa- 
chusetts, though  but  the  size  of  a  postage  stamp  on  the  big  map 
of  the  country,  is  still  large  enough  to  make  sectional  conferences 
desirable.  So  far  the  second  sectional  conference  was  held  last  sum- 
mer. It  was  described  by  Prof.  Hall-Quest,  who  participated  in  the 
conference  by  introducing  and  leading  the  discussions  of  "Super- 
vised study,"  as  a  "conference  on  wheels."  The  conference  opened 
in  the  northeastern  county  of  Essex,  visited  schools  and  departments 
in  high  schools  from  northeast  to  southeast,  and  terminated  on  Cape 
Cod.  The  conference  this  summer  was  held  with  headquarters  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  and  covered  visits 
to  schools  and  departments  in  the  west-central  part  of  the  State. 

The  writer  may  have  been  invited  to  treat  this  subject  because  of 
this  itinerant  innovation.  He  feels  that  best  headway  is  made  at 
conferences  of  teachers,  as  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  itself,  by. 
immediate  contact  with  jobs.  Men  on  the  program  scheduled  to 
discuss  one  or  another  phase  of  their  equipment,  methods,  or  results 
do  their  talking  at  home  and  not  at  a  distance.  Those  present  see 
that  what  these  instructors  state  they  are  doing  they  actually  are 
doing.  Most  men  see  better  than  they  visualize.  We  have  no  instruc- 
tors in  Massachusetts,  of  course,  who  would  be  inclined  to  exagger- 
ate. It  wUl  be  evident,  however,  that  th^re  can  be  no  bluffing  at  an 
itinerant  conference,  where  a  man's  equipment,  methods,  and  results 
speak  for  themselves.  Men  who  would  not:  bluff  if  they  could  have 
a  very  great  advantage  in  discussing  their  work,  if,  in  connection 
with  their  discussion,  opportunity  is  given  them  to  demonstrate  with 
their  own  devices  and  to  be  measured  by  their  own  achievements 
and  those  of  their  boys.  The  speaker  feels  that  the  "  conference  on 
wheels  "  can  not  be  too  strongly  commended. 

Of  fundamental  importance  also,  the  writer  feels,  are  joint  confer- 
ences of  vocational  agricultural  directors  and  instructors,  agricultural 
college,  research,  and  extension  men,  and  agricultural  county  agents. 
For  the  past  six  yeai's  such  joint  conferences  have  been  held  in  win- 
ter at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  The  most  favorable 
time  has  been  the  week  befoi'e  Christmas.  At  these  conferences, 
policies  to  govern  vocational  instruction  and  extension  work  during 
the  succeeding  year  have  been  agreed  upon.  Unity  of  aim,  consist- 
ency in  methods,  and  division  of  labor  have  thus  been  possible.  Just 
as  the  instructor  returns  to  his  post  from  a  summer  conference  with 
a  better  background  of  knowledge  of  agricultural  conditions  in 
Massachusetts  and  of  teaching  methods,  so  he  returns  to  his  post 
from  a  joint  conference  with  a  better  sense  of  the  agricultural  educa- 
tion and  extension  movement  of  the  country  and  the  State*  If  he  is  a 
newcomer  the  winter  conference  enables  him  to  make  the  acquaintance 
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of  specialists  upon  whom  he  may  call  in  emergencies  throughout  the 
year.  Some  of  the  strongest  men  in  agricultural  education  and  ex- 
tension work  in  the  country  are  always  invited  to  be  present.  From 
them  the  instructor  gains  inspiration.  In  his  work  he  feels  that  he 
is  a  torchbearer  for  the  best  the  country  and  the  State  have  to  offer 
his  locality.  Such  conferences  tend  to  prevent  '"overlapping"  and 
"  overlooking.''  They  minister  to  economy  and  efficiency.  The  con- 
ference should  not  be  looked  upon  as  something  apart  from  ''  profes- 
sional improvement,"  but  as  features  of  fundamental  importance  in 
-^  professional  improvement.-' 

In  conclusion,  (he  writer  feels  that  *' professional  im[>rovement '■ 
lias  l)een  a  challenge,  which  year  by  year  has  tended  to  bring  out  the 
finest  qualities  of  the  instructors.  No  man  has  done  '^  professional- 
improvement '■  work  without  sacrifice.  Something  has  been  laid  on 
the  altar  by  each  man,  but  willingly  laid.  The  needs  of  individual 
localities  and  instructors  are  better  and  better  met.  The  cx)nferences 
contribute  unity  of  spirit  and  aim.  They  are  of  fundamental  import- 
since.  In  other  phases  of  "  professional  improvement "  the  instnictor 
may  feel  that  he  is  working  more  or  less  as  a  unit,  and  princijMilly 
for  his  own  good  or  the  good  of  his  particular  field  of  service.  At 
the  conferences  he  feels  himself  swung  into  the  great  forward  move- 
ment, feels  himself  falling  into  step  with  the  great  host  of  workers 
for  agricultural  betterment.  He  returns  to  his  post  stronger  in  his 
own  strength,  but  stronger  by  far  in  the  united  strength  of  the  men 
he  has  met  and  now  feels  himself  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  in  an  un* 
conquerable  advance. 
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FOREWORD. 


By  the  provisions  of  the  vocational  education  act  of  1917,  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  disbursing  Federal  moneys  to  the  States  for  approved  instruction 
in  agriculture  of  less  than  college  grade  and  for  approved  teacher- 
training  work  in  agriculture.  It  is  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
causing  to  have  made  studies,  investigations  and  reports  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  their  use  in  aiding  the  States  in  giving  such  in- 
struction. 

This  study  was  prepared  by  W.  G.  Hummel,  Assistant  Director 
for  Agricultural  Education,  and  is  published  by  the  Board  in  order 
to  indicate  the  importance  of  adequate  training  for  prospective 
vocational  agriculture  teachers  and  to  outline  the  qualifications  and 
training  which  seem  desirable  for  them. 

An  efficient  system  of  training  vocational  agriculture  teachers  for 
work  in  schools  of  the  type  described  in  the  vocational  education 
act  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  State  plans  for  the  promo- 
tion and  establishment  of  vocational  agricultural  education  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  quality  of  the  teaching  is  the  pivotal 
fact  in  vocational,  as  in  any  other  system  of  schooling.  Poor  teach- 
ing can  not  be  compensated  for  by  anything  else.  But  a  uniformly 
high  order  of  efficiency  in  teaching  can  exist  only  as  a  result  of 
adequate  teacher  training.  Such  training  is  of  especial  importance 
in  the  case  of  the  vocational  teacher  because  of  the  special  demands 
of  the  type  of  work  done  by  him.  Though  the  training  of  vocational 
teachers  has  much  in  common  with  that  of  other  secondary  teachei^, 
it  is  more  complex. 

This  bulletin  discusses  the  kind  and  extent  of  training  needed  by 
the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture,  the  special  facilities  and  con- 
ditions needed  in  order  to  carry  on  such  training  successfully,  and 
the  place  of  an  effective  agricultural  teacher-training  system  in  the 
scheme  of  vocational  agricultural  education  contemplated  and  in- 
tended to  be  promoted  by  the  vocational  education  act.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  may  prove  suggestive  to  persons  interested  in  the 
administration  of  the  act  and  of  definite  aid  to  all  persons  directly 
or  indirectly  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational 

agriculture. 

C.  A.  Prosser, 

Director. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS. 

Two  factors  are  creating  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  secondary 
teachers  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  trades  and  industries: 
(1)  The  great  interest  in  vocational  education  in  high  schools  within 
recent  years,  due  to  the  evident  need  and  insistent  demand  for  such 
instruction;  and  (2)  the  increased  interest  in  and  development  of 
vocational  education  in  high  schools  which  is  resulting  from  the 
passage  of  the  act  providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education 
in  schools  below  college  grade. 

In  order  to  supply  the  demand,  the  capacity  of  existing  agencies 
for  the  training  of  vocational  teachers  must  be  expanded  or  new 
agencies  created.  A  continuous,  adequate  supply  of  properly  trained 
vocational  teachers  is  imperative  for  the  success  of  the  well  formu- 
lated programs  of  vocational  education  which  the  passage  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  insures  ultimately  in  every  State. 

Standards  for  vocational  teacher-training  work  should  be  im- 
proved. Future  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  must  have  more  ex- 
tended and  specialized,  training  for  their  work  than  has  been  usual 
in  the  past  if  they  are  to  meet  successfully  the  rising  standards  set 
for  secondary  vocational  work. 

PURPOSE  OF  THIS  BULLETIN. 

The  present  bulletin  is  an  attempt  both  to  indicate  the  importance 
of  adequate  training  for  prospective  vocational  teachers  and  to  out- 
line briefly  the  qualifications  and  training  which  seem  desirable  for 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  prove 
suggestive  to  State  Boards  of  Vocational  Education,  State  Directors 
of  Vocational  Education,  State  Supervisors  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion and  all  persons  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  TEACHING. 

"Without  question,  the  teacher  problem  is  the  big  problem  in  sec- 
ondary vocational  instruction  to-day.    We  may  have  effective  organi- 
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zation  and  wise  administration  of  our  vocational  instniction.  suitable 
material  equipment  and  a  logical  course  of  study  based  on  scientific 
principles,  but  no  one  or  all  of  these  will  appreciably  raise  our  stand- 
ard of  vocational  education  unless  we  have  better  vocational  teaching. 
The  quality  of  the  teaching  is  the  pivotal  fact  in  the  vocational,  as  in 
any  other,  system  of  schooling.  Organization,  administration^  equip- 
ment, and  the  course  of  study  are  but  means  to  the  end  that  the 
individual  teacher  may  be  brought  into  intimate  personal  touch  with 
the  individual  pupil,  that  he  may  reveal  and  interpret  to  the  pupil 
in  a  vitalized,  stimulating  way  what  the  course  of  study  represents 
and,  especially  in  the  case  of  vocational  subjects,  that  he  may  guide 
him  in  the  utilization  of  that  knowledge. 

RESULTS  OF  POOR  TEACHING. 

Poor  teaching  can  not  be  compensated  for  by  anything  else.  The 
welfare  of  the  individual  pupils  of  a  school  depends  to  a  far  greater 
degree  upon  the  quality  of  instruction  than  upon  any  other  one 
thing.  Distinction  is  imparted  to  a  school  by  a  high  order  of  ef- 
ficiency in  teaching,  rather  than  by  the  nature  of  the  course  of 
study.  Bad  teaching  defeats  the  ends  for  which  the  school  exists 
and  wastes  time,  money,  and  effort 

NECESSITY  FOR  TRAINING  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS. 

Thorough  training  is  of  especial  importance  for  the  secondaiy 
vocational  teacher  because  of  the  special  demands  of  the  type  of 
work  done  by  him.  In  order  to  be  successful,  vocational  teaching 
must  result  in  a  degree  of  ability  to  do,  as  well  as  in  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  vocational  teacher  must  have  some  skill 
in  the  practice  of  his  vocation,  in  addition  to  knowing  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  based  and  in  accordance  with  which  it  is  carried  on. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  chief  reason  for  the  lack  of  success 
of  agriculture  in  schools  where  it  has  not  been  as  successful  as  it 
was  hoped  it  would  be  has  been  the  want  of  completely  equipped 
and  thoroughly  trained  teachers  of  agriculture.  Not  infrequently  a 
man  with  thorough  technical  knowledge  of  agriculture  has  failed  in 
his  teaching  work  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  practice  of 
agriculture  or  of  teaching  methods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peda- 
gogically  trained  man,  with  inadequate  agricultural  information, 
has  been  found  lacking  because  of  his  shallow  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject. Again,  the  practical  farmer  fails  because  of  his  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  technical  agriculture  and  teaching  methiods. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  work  of  secondary  vocational 
teachers,  that  though  their  training  has  much  in  common  with  that 


of  other  secondary  teachers,  it  is  more  complex.  Special  facilities 
and  equipment  are  necessary  in  order  to  carry  it  on  successfully. 
Persons  in  charge  of  the  training  of  vocational  agriculture  teachers 
must  have  a  special  preparation  and  viewpoint.  Federal  and  State 
aid  is  practically  necessary  for  its  satisfactory  development  in  an 
ijistitution. 

FEDERAL  AID  FOR  TRAINING  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS. 

Practically  the  first  stimulus  to  the  training  of  agricultural 
teachers  was  given  by  the  Nelson  amendment  to  the  Agricultural 
appropriation  bill  approved  March  4, 1907.  This  increased  the 'Fed- 
eral appropriation  for  the  support  of  land-grant  colleges  and  pro- 
vides that  '^  said,  colleges  may  use  a  portion  of  this  money  for  pro- 
viding courses  for  the  special  preparation  of  instructors  for  teach- 
ing the  elements  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts." 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED. 

More  complete  recognition  of  the  need  for  trained  agricultural 
teachers  is  shown  in  the  vocational  education  bill  known  as  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  which  was  approved  by  the  President  February  28, 
1917.  Section  4  of  this  act  appropriates  funds  to  be  used  by  the 
States  in  cooperation  with  the  Government  for  the  maintenance  of 
training  courses  for  prospective  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors 
of  agricultural  subjects  and  teachers  of  trade,  industrial,  and  home 
economics  subjects.  These  teacher-trs;ii  ing  funds,  allotted  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  total  population,  increase  from  an  appropria- 
tion of '$646,000  in  1917-18  to  a  maximum  of  $1,090,000  in  1920-21, 
the  latter  sum  being  th^  annual  appropriation  thereaftbr.  (See 
table  of  grants,  p.  10.)  Since  every  dollar  of  the  Federal  money 
appropriated  is  furnished  upon  condition  that  it  be  matched  by  an 
equal  amount  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  State  or 
local  community  or  both,  it  is  obvious  that  the  total  amount  of 
money  available  for  teacher-training  purposes  will  be  double  the 
a^iount  shown  in  the  table  of  grants. 

Ift  addition  to  appropiiating  funds  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  provides  for  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
th'.  States  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  approved  instruction 
in  agriculture  of  secondary  grade.  Funds  are  appropriated  for 
*  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricultural  sub- 
jects, totaling  $548,000  in  1917-18  and  increasing  yearly  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $3,027,000  in  1925-26.  This  latter  is  the  annual  appropria- 
tion thereafter. 
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HOW  FUNDS  MAY  BE  SECURED  BY  STATES  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  appropriations,  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  must  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  for  approval  a  plan  shov- 
ing, first,  the  scheme  for  the  administration  of  the  act  in  that 
particular  State;  second,  the  acceptance  of  the  act  in  that  particular 
State ;  and  third,  the  full  description  of  the  forms  of  vocational  vifirk 
to  be  undertaken.  With  regard  to  teacher  training,  it  is  provided  in 
the  act  that  the  State  board  of  any  State  "  shall  provide  in  its  plan 
for  such  training  that  the  same  shall  be  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  board,  that  such  training  shall  be  given  in  schools 
or  classes  under  public  supervision  or  control,  that  such  training 
shall  be  given  only  to  persons  who  hove  had  adequate  vocational 
experience  or  contact  in  the  line  of  work  for  which  they  are  prepar- 
ing themselves  as  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors,  or  who  are 
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acquiring  such  experience  or  contact  as  a  part  of  their  training;  and 
that  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board,  shall 
establish  minimum  requirements  for  such  experience  or  contact  for 
teachers^  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  and  for 
teachers  of  trade,  industrial,  and  home  economics  subjects;  that  not 
more  than  60  per  cent  nor  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  money  appro- 
priated under  this  act  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  sub- 
jects to  any  State  for  any  year  shall  be  expended  for  any  one  of  the 
following  purposes :  For  the  preparation  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or 
directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  or  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
trade  and  industrial  subjects,  or  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  home 
economics  subjects."  Moreover,  a  further  provision  of  the  act  re- 
quires that  after  June  30,  1920,  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish 
teacher  training  for  agriculture  in  order  to  use  any  Federal  moneys 
for  agricultural  education,  teacher  training  for  home,  economics  in 
order  to  use  any  Federal  moneys  for  home  economics  education,  and 
teacher  training  for  trades  and  industries  in  order  to  use  any  Federal 
moneys  for  trade  and  industrial  education. 

KIND  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS  WILL  SERVE. 

These  appropriations  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  the  promo- 
tion of  sec9ndary  vocational  agriculture  instruction  and  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  insure  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nation-wide  system  of  agricultural  education  in  schools 
of  less  than  college  grade.  The  majority  of  future  teachers  of 
secondary  agriculture  will  teach  in  schools  receiving  money  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  their  train- 
ing should  be  such  that  it  prepares  them  to  carry  on  efficiently  the 
type  of  agricultural  instruction  to  be  fostered  in  these  secondary 
schools. 

The  act  makes  clear  the  fact  that  this  secondary  instruction  must 
be  distinctly  vocational  and  designed  to  fit  for  useful  employment 
in  agricultural  work.  Certain  td;andards  must  be  set  up  by .  the 
State  board  and  approved  by  the  Federal  Board  for  schools  which 
are  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  appropriations.  These  standards 
include  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  minimum  amount  for  main- 
tenance, the  minimum  plant  and  equipment  and  courses  of  study. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  act  the  instruction  must  include  at  least 
six  months  of  supervised  practical  work. 

Any  plan  for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  of  vocational  agri- 
culture must,  then,  take  into  account  the  fact  that  these  teachers 
are  to  be  prepared  for  distinctly  vocational  teaching  in  schools  of 
the  secondary  type;  and  that  rising  standards  as  to  the  work  done 
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in  these  schools  and  as  to  the  qualifications  of  vocational  teachers 
are  inevitable  as  the  result  of  the  plan  of  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  and  State  Boards. 

QUAUFICATIONS  AND  TRAINING  DESIRABLE  FOR 
SECONDARY  AGRICULTURE  TEACHERS. 

As  a  preliminary  to  discussion  of  a  suitable  course  of  study  for 
prospective  vocational  agriculture  teachers,  a  general  review  of 
the  qualifications  and  training  desirable  for  4:hem  is  advisable. 

To  begin  with,  the  secondary  agriculture  teacher  should  possess 
a  personality  Avhich  will  aid  and  not  handicap  him  in  his  work. 

His  training  should  include  the  acquisition  of — 

(a)  Sound  and  extended  knowledge  of  agriculture,  both  technical 
and  practical,  and,  since  agriculture  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science, 
some  skill  in  agricultural  operations; 

(6)  The  professional  knowledge  and  skill  special  to  the  work 
of  teaching  agricultural  subjects  in  secondary  schools;  and 

(c)  Enough  extra  training  in  various  sciences  and  humanities  to 
give  a  wide  outlook  and  an  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  agricul- 
ture to  other  subjects  and  to  society. 

The  personal  qualities  desirable  for  the  agricultural  teacher 
are,  in  general,  those  which  any  worker  who  deals  primarily  with 
people  must  have  in  order  to  succeed.  Among  them  are  open- 
mindedness,  f ninkness,  honesty,  common  sense,  tact,  optimism,  an 
enthusiasm  for  agriculture,  a  willingness  to  work  hard,  and  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  and  success  of  others. 

The  teacher  of  agriculture  should  be  a  man  who  will  command  the 
respect  of  farmers  of  the  commimity  because  he  possesses  qualities 
of  leadership  as  well  as  because  of  his  training  in  the  science  of  agri- 
culture and  his  experience  in  farming.  He  should  be  a  man  who 
will  command  the  respect  of  the  nonagricultural  population  of  the 
community  because  of  openmindedness  and  qualities  of  sound,  pro- 
gressive and  active  citizenship,  as  well  as  because  of  ability  in  his 
work.  He  should  be  a  man  who  will  command  the  respect  of  his  fel- 
low teachers  because  of  professional  skill  and  ability  to  cooperate 
for  the  common  good  as  well  as  because  of  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  subject.  ^ 

Personality  is  usually  looked  upon  as  a  personal  gift,  in  which 
one  happens  to  be  fortuna^te  or  unfortunate,  but  which  is  fastened 
upon  one  for  life.  Some  persons  are  naturally  more  fortunate  than 
others  in  possessing  a  "ready-made"  personality  which  will  help 
them  in  vocational  teaching  work.  Yet  many  handicaps  in  person- 
ality can  be  overcome  with  a  little  effort  and  it  has  often  been  dem- 
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onstrated  that  many  of  the  qualities  which  are  considered  as  con- 
tributory to  "good  personality"  in  a  teacher  can  be  developed  or 
greatly  modified  by  professional  training. 

NECESSITY  OF  QUALIFICATIONS  OUTLINED. 

The  necessity  for  the  kind  of  training  outlined  for  the  vocational 
agriculture  teacher  seems  obvious,  but  we  review  below  a  few  rea- 
sons for  it. 

The  vocational  agidculture  teacher  must  have  an  extended  training 
in  agriculture  because  the  agricultural  field  is  so  broad  and  includes 
so  many  subjects  that  an  extended  training  is  necessary  in  order  to 
see  it  as  a  whole  and  to  gain  a  comprehensive,  adequate  knowledg3  of 
the  theory  and  principles  on  which  agriculture  is  based.  A  little 
knowledge  is  truly  dangerous  for  the  agricultural  teacher.  He  can 
not  expect  success  if  he  is  in  constant  danger  of  finding  himself  upon 
the  edge  of  his  mental  possessions. 

This  agricultural  knowledge  must  be  two-fold,  consisting  of  so- 
called  technical  agriculture,  and  practical  agriculture  and  farm  ex- 
perience. 

A  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  principles  on  which  agriculture  is 
based  is  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  practical  agriculture  and 
for  the  working  out  of  agricultural  problems. 

A  knowledge  of  practical  agriculture  is  necessary  in  order  to  ac- 
quire good  "agricultural  judgment" — ability  to  weigh  the  appli- 
cability ^nd  utility  of  agricultural  theories  and  practices  under  vary- 
ing conditions.  Through  a  knowledge  of  practical  agriculture,  the 
oneness  of  the  science  of  agriculture  with  the  art  of  agriculture  be- 
comes apparent. 

Practical  farm  experience,  including  farm  management  experience, 
is  necessary  for  the  agricultural  teacher  that  he  may  acquire  skill 
in  farm  operations,  i  e.,  that  he  may  become  capable  of  applying 
his  knowledge  with  as  close  an  approach  as  possible  to  the  desired 
results. 

In  addition  to  thorough  agricultural  training,  the  vocational  agri- 
culture teacher  must  have  professional  training,  i.  e.,  professional 
preparation  for  the  actual  work  of  instruction  and  a  professional 
attitude  toward  the  work  of  the  secondary  school. 

Mere  knowledge  of  his  subject  does  not  prepare  one  to  teach.  The 
good  student  is  not  always  a  good  teacher.  Scholarship  and  teaching 
ability  do  not  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand.  A  man  may  know 
theoretical  and  practical  agriculture  and  have  considerable  skill  in 
farm  operations  and  yet  fail  as  a  teacher  of  agriculture. 

In  order  to  do  successful  work  the  teacher  needs  to  know  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  processes  of  learning  and  teaching  and  on 
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which  teaching  methods  are  based.  The  vocational  agriculture 
teacher  must  be  able  to  overhaul  his  knowledge  from  the  teacher^s 
point  of  view  and  to  know  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
phases  of  his  knowledge  for  use  in  secondary  instruction.  In  other 
words,  he  must  know  how  to  teach  his  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  of  most  benefit  to  the  pupil.  This  means  that  his  profes- 
sional training  must  be  of  two  types — theoretical  and  practical.  The 
aim  of  the  theoretical  training  is,  of  course,  to  give  professional 
knowledge.  The  aim  of  the  practical  training  is  to  give  professional 
judgment  and  skill. 

The  professional  training  of  the  vocational  teacher  must  be  both 
general  and  special;  general  that  he  may  understand  the  processes 
of  all  education,  and  special  that  he  may  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  methods  of  carrying  on  successfully  vocational  education  of 
the  particular  type  in  which  he  is  interested.  It  must  include  both 
the  observation  and  practice  of  vocational  teaching  of  the  type 
which  the  prospective  teacher  expects  to  undertake. 

However  far  we  may  advance  in  scientific  knowledge  concerning 
the  teaching  process,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  substitute^  the  science 
of  education  for  the  art  of  teaching,  any  more  than  a  mere  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  of  technical  agriculture  can  be  a  successful  substitute 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  arts  of  agriculture.  The  acquisition 
of  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  involves  ability  on  the  part  of  a 
student  to  use  the  teaching  practices  of  a  successful  teacher.  This 
demands  both  the  observation  and  practice  of  teaching. 

The  statement  that  "  teachers  are  bom,  not  made, ''  is  a  fallacy. 
Native  ability  is  an  asset  in  teaching,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  successful 
teacher  is  a  "  made  "  teacher.  It  is  possible  to  impart  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  good  teacher  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  commonly 
believed.  There  are,  of  course,  persons  who  could  never  be  made 
good  teachers.  One  of  the  functions  of  teacher-training  depart- 
ments should  be  to  discover  and  weed  out  those  unfit  for  teaching. 

The  vocational  agriculture  teacher  needs  a  liberal  extra  profes- 
sional and  agricultural  training  in  the  sciences  that  he  may  be  able 
to  trace  the  roots  of  agricultural  theory  and  practice  in  chemistry, 
physics,  biology,  geology,  economics,  entomology,  bacteriology,  and 
other  sciences,  and  to  see  their  relations  one  to  the  other.  He  should 
be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them  to  understand  and  be  able  to 
utilize  their  values  for  agriculture. 

In  the  humanities,  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher  needs  such 
training  as  will  gjve  him  a  certain  degree  of  general  culture  and  "  all- 
aroundness,"  and  enable  him  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  the  agri- 
cultural and  professional  training  which  has  formed  his  major  work. 
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This  work  should  prevent  him  from  seeing  things  small.  It  should 
give  him  an  appreciation  of  the  educational  value  of  other  studies 
and  keep  him  from  magnifying  his  specialty  out  of  proportion  in  its 
relation  to  life.  It  should  give  him  an  appreciation  of  his  duty  to  the 
State  and  to  society,  as  a  citizen,  as  an  agriculturist  and  as  a  teacher. 
It  should  assist  him  in  obtaining  adequate  recognition  and  respect  for 
himself  and  his  subject  in  the  community  in  which  he  works. 

Assuming  agreement  as  to  the  needs  of  these  forms  of  training  for 
the  vocational  agriculture  teacher,  we  are  next  confronted  by  such 
questions  as : 

"  How  long  a  time  is  required  for  this  thorough  training  ?'* 

"  What  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  training  period  is  it  desirable 
to  devote  to  the  different  phases  of  training  ?'' 

**  What  subjects  or  courses  may  best  be  selected  for  study  in  order 
to  give  adequate  training  along  each  major  line?" 

"  What  should  be  the  content  of  these  courses  P 

LENGTH  OF  COURSE  DESIRABLE  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 

TEACHERS. 

# 

Graduation  from  a  fourryear  college  course  in  agriculture,  accom- 
panied by  practical  farm  experience  and  followed  by  a  year  of  gradu- 
ate work,  is  the  ultimate  standard  to  be  desired.  Graduation  from  a 
four-year  college  course  in  agriculture  in  which  suitable  provision 
is  made  for  agriculture,  science,  humanistic  and  professional  studies 
and  training  should  be  the  standard  accepted  at  the  present  time. 
The  minimum  training  which  should  be  required  from  a  candidate 
for  a  position  as  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  in  a  high  school, 
even  during  the  present  time  of  inadequate  supply  of  trained  teach- 
ers, should  be  practical  experience,  at  least  two  years  of  college  in- 
struction in  agricultural  subjects  and  some  degree  of  professional 
training.  This  minimum  should  be  considered  and  accepted  only 
as  a  temporary  expedient. 

APPROXIMATE  DIVISION  OF  TIME  OF  PROSPECTIVE 
AGRICULTURAL  TEACHERS  DURING  TRAINING. 

For  purposes  of  discussion  we  have  outlined  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  division  of  time  of  prospective  vocational  agriculture 
teachers  during  a  four  and  a  five  year  course.  Practical  farm  ex- 
perience, though  required,  is  not  here  indicated. 
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Agiicultanil  studies. 

Scioncns. 

Humanistic  studies. 

Professional  woft. 

course,  38 
peroont. 

6-year 
course,  36 
per  cent. 

course,  28 
percent. 

5-year 
course,  24 
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i-year 
course,  20 
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S-year 
course,  23 
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4-7ear 

course, 14 
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5-year 

peroeni. 

(Includes  both  general 

and  special  courses.) 
Field  and  forase  crops. 
8oils  and  fertiliters. 
Animal  husbandry. 
Dairying. 

Poultry  nusbandry. 
Horticulture. 
Vegetable  gardening. 
Farm  mechanics. 
Farm  management. 

(Both  courses  in  pure 
and  applied  sciences.) 
Chemistry. 
Physics. 
Biology   (botany,   sool- 

Geolbgy. 

Agricultural  chemistry. 
Economic  entomology. 
Plant  pathology. 
Veterinary  scioaoe. 
Plant  breeding. 
B  acterioloeir 

English. 

History: 
American. 
General. 

American    government 
and  citisenship. 

Agricultural  economics. 

Rural  sociology. 

History  of  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture. 

Rural  organuation. 

Agricultural   literature; 

ttM  kinds.  iummMi.  nti> 

Educational  psrcfaology. 
Principles    aiM     sanecal 

matfiodi  of  gdnctitiffTi- 
Devakipment   of   Amer- 

(emphasis  on  aaoQBdvy 

and  vofatlnnal  ednca- 

tloo). 
Bpedal  methods  in  a(cr> 

coltaral  tf  rhing. 
Observation  and  pcactxe 

imrhmg. 
R4!ihOAl  adminiirtrBitkin  fin 

/ 

Uiation.  and  cue. 

5-;ear  coiir?e  only). 
Seminar  (In  5-year  eonrse 
only). 

In  both  the  four  and  five  year  course  of  training,  the  first  two 
years  will  be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  agriculture  and  related 
science  studies.  Probably  no  professional  work  will  be  given  during 
this  period  and  the  humanistic  studies  will  be  confined  to  English 
and  possibly  history,  American  government  and  citizenship,  and 
agricultural  literature.  Professional  studies  wilj  naturally  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  junior  and  senior  year  of  the  four-year  course  and 
over  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  five-year  course. 

In  a  four-year  course,  possibly  not  all  of  the  humanistic  courses 
noted  can  be  given,  but  none  of  them  should  be  omitted  from  a  five- 
year  course.  The  five-year  course  permits  additional  specialization 
in  professional  studies  and  in  some  preferred  agricultural  subject. 
It  also  gives  opportunity  for  f urthei  studies  in  the  humanities.  That 
training  along  these  lines  is  a  distinct  asset  and  its  lack  a  handicap 
is  not  doubted  by  persons  who  have  watched  the  work  of  agricul- 
tural teachers  in  any  considerable  number  of  commimities. 

NECESSITY  FOR  AND  CHARACTER  OP  PRACTICAL  FARM 
EXPERIENCE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  TRAINING  OF  THE 
PROSPECnVE  TEACHER  OP  VOCATIONAL  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

In  addition  to  work  similar  to  that  outlined  above,  practical  farm 
experience  must  be  required  for  vocational  agriculture  teachers.  In 
high  school  departments  of  agriculture,  theie  is  commonly  but  one 
teacher  of  agriculture.  He  is  the  instructor  in  both  farm  work  and 
in  the  agricultural  science  taught  in  the  classroom.  This  necessi- 
tates practical  farm  experience  and  a  knowledge  of  practical  agri- 
culture as  a  part  of  his  training. 

The  exact  character  of  the  practical  farm  experience  and  the 
length  of  time  which  should  be  givtn  to  it  is  difficult  to  state  as  it  is 
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influenced  by  various  factors.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  phase 
of  a  student's  training,  the  needed  practical  farm  experience  is  in- 
fluenced by  pre-coUege  experience,  by  personal  adaptability,  etc. 

However,  we  can  state  fairly  definitely  the  results  for  the  prospec- 
tive teacher  which  should  come  from  farm  experience.  This  will  help 
us  to  determine,  both  in  a  general  way  and  for  individuals,  the  char- 
acter of  the  practical  experience  needed  and  the  time  which  should 
be  devoted  to  it. 

The  teacher-training  aim  of  the  required   farm  experience  is' 
twofold : 

(a)  To  give  to  the  teacher  a  certain  degree  of  judgment  and  skill 
in  the  vocation  which  he  is  to  teach ;  and 

(&)  To  weave  into  his  knowledge  of  agriculture  a  sympathetic, 
unacademic  rural  viewpoint.- 

It  implies  both  knowing  how  to  plow  and  the  ability  to  decide 
when  to  plow ;  knowing  when  to  spread  manure,  as  well  as  how  to 
drive  the  manure  spreader;  knowing  how  to  readjust  a  worn  ma- 
chine, as  well  as  how  to  set  up  a  new  one;  good  judgment  as  to 
whether  to  raise  crops  for  human  or  for  animal  consumption — 
whether  to  keep  live  stock  or  to  sell  surplus  feed.  In  other  words,  it 
should  result  in  ability  to  answer  practical  farm  questions  in  the 
light  of  practical  farm  experience. 

In  addition,  the  teacher  should  so  know  and  be  in  sympathy  with 
farm  life,  through  practical  experience,  that  he  can  mentally  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  farmers  of  the  community  and  of  the  pupils 
he  is  teaching,  and  see  things  from  their  viewpoint. 

As  an  approximation,  we  may  state  that  the  secondary  vocational 
agriculture  teacher  should  have,  as  a  part  of  his  equipment,  two 
years  of  successful  experience  in  farming,  gained  largely  after  he 
has  reached  the  period  in  life  where  he  can  approximate  the  work 
of  a  man  on  a  farm.  A  boy  who  has  been  reared  on  a  farm  and  taken 
part  in  the  business  of  farming  as  practiced  at  home  and  graduated 
from  a  college  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture  should  meet  this 
qualification.  Yet  a  farm-reared  man  may  fail  to  possess  the  de- 
sired training  and  viewpoint  as  a  result  of  his  experience.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  town-reared  boys  may  acquire  it  most  satisfactorily 
during  two  years  of  practical  farm  experience.  As  indicated  in 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  Bulletin  No.  13,  since  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  requires  that  institutions  training  teachers  of 
agriculture  under  the  provisions  of  that  act  shall  give  training  to 
persons  who  have  already  secured  adequate  vocational  experience  or 
contact  in  the  line  of  work  for  which  they  are  preparing  themselves 
as  teachers,  or  who  are  acquiring  that  experience  or  contact  as  a 

part  of  their  training,  it  would  seem  that  the  institution  should 
97828*— 19 3 
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require  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  this  practical  experience  for 
entrance.  The  instruction  at  the  institution  could  then  be  based  upon 
a  background  of  agricultural  experience.  However,  in  addition  to 
the  practical  farm  experience  required  for  entrance,  a  cert&in  amount 
of  farm  practice  should  be  gained  under  guidance  during  the  period 
when  the  student  is  securing  his  technical  and  professional  training. 
It  will  probably,  as  a  rule,  be  most  convenient  and  satisfactory  to 
arrange  to  carry  on  practice  work  during  summer  vacations,  but  in 
some  cases  it  may  be  partly  arranged  for  the  college  year. 

A  part  of  this  practical  farm  work  may,  if  desired,  be  in  the  form 
of  definite  projects,  as  in  poultry  raising,  fruit  growing,  or  dairying. 
This  will  be  of  especial  value  to  the  prospective  teacher  since  he  will 
later  use  the  project  method  to  such  an  extent  in  his  teaching  work. 
Farm  practice  work  should  also  include  experience  in  fundamental 
farm  operations,  especially  those  which  may  have  been  neglected 
during  the  student's  pre-college  farm  experience. 

In  any  case,  the  farm  practice  work  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the 
teacher-training  course  should  be  as  carefully  planned  as  laboratory 
work,  and  with  the  individual  student,  his  previous  farm  experience 
and  his  practical  experience  in  connection  with  agricultural  courses 
taken  in  college,  kept  constantly  in  mind.  The  student  completing 
the  work*  should  possess  a  wide  range  of  experience  in  farm  arts. 
It  will  be  of  advantage  to  him  if  he  has  also  initiated  and  carried 
to  completion  various  practical  farm  projects. 

CHARACTER  AND  CONTENT  OF  TECHNICAL  AGRICUL- 
TURAL COURSES  FOR  PROSPECTIVE  SECONDARY 
TEACHERS. 

In  selecting  the  agricultural  subjects  to  be  included  in  a  college 
course  for  the  prospective  agricultural  teacher,  it  must  be  rem^n- 
bered  that  what  he  needs  is  a  broad  general  preparation.  He  needs 
to  gather  from  the  vast  body  of  agricultural  materials  such  parts 
as  will  form  a  desirable,  well-rounded  equipment.  He  does  not  want 
to  be  a  specialist  in  some  one  field  of  agriculture.  In  fact,  more  than 
one  man  who  has  graduated  from  a  good  agricultural  college  has 
been  so  one-sided  in  his  agricultural  preparations  as  to  be  unable  to 
teach  the  broad  course  in  the  high  school. 

It  is  not  as  easy  to  secure  this  well-rounded  agricultural  knowledge 
from  the  college  course  as  might  be  supposed.  In  too  many  colleges, 
the  work  of  departments  is  so  highly  specialized  that,  in  order  to  get 
a  general  view  of  any  given  subject,  as  for  example  animal  hus- 
bandry, the  student  is  obliged  to  take  many  separate  courses,  as  on 
the  horse,  sheep,  swine^  etc.    There  should  be  in  every  agricultural 
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department  one  well-rounded  general  or  fundamental  course  for 
those  who  want  this  type  of  information. 

In  addition  to  broad  general  preparation  in  technical  agriculture, 
it  is  very  desirable  that  the  man  who  goes  out  into  the  secondary 
school  to  teach  should  have  a  fairly  thorough  knowledge  of  some  one 
department  of  agricultural  knowledge. 

The  selection  of  one  or  two  suitable  courses,  in  as  many  depart- 
ments or  agricultural  subjects  as  the  limitations  of  time  and  schedules 
will  permit  will  give  broad  general  agricultural  training.  The 
selection  of  some  one  department  of  agricultural  ]qiowledge  for  in- 
tensive study  will  counteract  any  tendency  toward  superficiality. 
Through  the  study  of  the  fundamental  courses,  the  student  obtains 
mtroductory  knowledge  over  a  wide  range.  Through  the  study  of  as 
many  courses  as  can  be  arranged  for  in  some  one  agricultural  de-< 
partment,  he  gains  a  feeling  of  mastery  and  the  courage  of  assurance 
of  agricultural  knowledge. 

As  it  has  been  well  said :  ^^  These  two  feelings,  mastery  and  assur- 
ance, as  by-products  of  his  studies,  will  enable  the  teacher  to  capi- 
talize all  his  equipment  to  better  advantage." 

CHARACTER  OP  SCIENCE  SUBJECTS  FOR  PROSPECTIVE 

AGRICULTURAL  TEACHERS. 

In  the  selection  of  the  science  subjects  for  the  prospective  agricul- 
ture teacher,  the  guiding  aim  should  be  to  give  him  a  general  view  of 
the  field  of  science  and  to  familiarize  him  with  agricultural  applica- 
tions of  the  sciences.  Introductory  courses  in  the  pure  sciences,  as 
chemistry,  physics,  botany,  geology,  etc.,  will  give  him  this  general 
view.  Courses  in  agricultural  chemistry,  economic  entomology,  plant 
breeding,  plant  pathology,  etc.,  will  familiarize  him  with  and  give 
him  appreciation  of  the  utility  of  the  sciences  to  the  agriculturist. 

CHARACTER  AND  CONTENT  OF  HUMANISTIC  STUDIES  TO 
BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL TEACHER. 

When  we  come  to  the  selection  of  the  humanistic  studies  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  training  of  the  agricultural  teacher,  we  find  the  pos- 
sibilitield  greatly  limited  by  the  amount  of  time  available.  Courses 
in  rural  economics,  rural  sociology,  rural  agencies  or  organizations, 
English,  history  and  political  economy  or  government,  are  impera- 
tive. 

The  agricultural  teacher  needs  sufficient  training  in  English  to 
enable  him  to  express  himself  in  writing  or  speech  with  clearness  and 
ease«    He  needs  sufficient  acquaintanceship  with  the  subjects  of  his- 
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tx>ry  and  govemment  to  meet  the  demands  of  general  culture  and  to 
give  ]nm  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  kinds  of  national  govemment 
and  appreciation  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  He 
needs  knowledge  of  agricultural  economics,  rural  sociology  and  rural 
organizations  that  he  may  realize  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  agri- 
culturist in  his  relations  to  society  and  that  he  may  form  and  work 
toward  the  attainment  of  high  agricultural  ideals. 

Another  course  which  should  be  classed  among  those  which  are 
imperative  is  one  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  have  called 
*^ Agricultural  literature."  A  course  presenting  similar  materials  is 
sometimes  given  as  ^^  Library  science." 

Too  often  agricultural  college  graduates  know  little  of  agricul- 
tural literature,  except  as  they  have  come  in  contact  with  it  during 
their  college  course.  They  are,  very  often,  unfamiliar  with  many 
of  the  kinds  and  sources  of  agricultural  literature.  Many  of  them 
do  not  know  how  to  make  sure  that  their  agricultural  information  on 
a  given  topic  is  up-to-date,  or  the  most  reliable  to  be  obtained.  And, 
finally,  the  majority  of  them  do  not  know  how  to  keep  a  collection 
of  agricultural  books,  bulletins,  and  other  literature  in  such  shape 
that  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  themselves  and  to  others 
who  may  wish  to  consult  it. 

The  course  we  have  called  ^^  agricultural  literature "  should  give^ 
as  an  introduction,  general  instruction  as  to  the  contents  and  use  of 
libraries;  the  use  of  catalogues  and  indexes;  standard  reference 
books,  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  etc,  and  the  q>ecial  merits  of 
each;  guides  to  periodical  literature  and  Govemment  publications. 
It  should  include  as  its  main  features: 

1.  A  review  of  the  sources  and  kinds  of  agricultural  publica- 
tions, including  reference  books,  textbooks,  Govemment  publica- 
tions, periodicals,  and  nontechnical  popular  agricultural  literature. 

2.  Information  as  to  how  to  keep  in  touch  with  current  agricul- 
tural publications,  whether  in  books,  bulletins,  or  periodicals. 

3.  Elementary  instruction  in  the  use  of  books  and  enough  of  their 
classification,  cataloguing,  labeling  and  repairing  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  a  personal  collection  or  direct  the  care  of  a  school  collection 
of  agricultural  publications  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  most  useful. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  student  get  from  this  course  training  in 
quickly  "culling"  a  book  in  order  to  get  the  points  needed  or  to 
judge  of  its  usefulness  for  different  purposes.  Training  in  how  to 
study  references  when  found  and  how  to  take  notes  intelligently  may 
also  be  a  legitimate  feature  of  the  work. 

After  a  student,  whether  in  high  school  or  college,  gets  out  of 
school  he  has  no  instructor  at  hand  to  tell  him  what  books  to  look 
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in  for  information  on  a  given  topic.    He  should  know  books  as 
tools — where  to  get  them  and  how  to  use  them. 

A  teacher  to-day  can  not  properly  organize  his  courses  of  instruc- 
tion unless  he  knows  the  literature  of  his  subject,  the  resources  of 
the  school  library,  and  the  mode  of  using  these  as  an  auxiliary  in 
his  work. 

More  and  more  the  lecture  and  textbook  are  coming  to  serve  merely 
to  open  up  a  subject,  to  show  its  organization,  and  to  disclose  its 
vistas.  Library  readings  are  expected  to  furnish  the  bulk  of  the 
detail  that  gives  significance  to  the  facts  or  principles  of  the  text- 
book or  introductory  lecture. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  mentioned,  the  prospective  agricultural 
teacher  should  choose  from  the  humanistic  group  such  other  studies 
as  time  and  the  exigencies  of  his  course  will  permit,  which  tend  to 
give  him  general  culture  or  which  promise  to  increase  his  general 
competence,  usefulness,  and  standing  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  citizen. 

CHARACTER  AND  CONTENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  TRAIN- 
ING FOR  PROSPECTIVE  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
TEACHERS. 

In  the  professional  preparation  of  the  agricultural  teacher,  the  de- 
mands of  whose  technical  training  are  so  great,  we  should  take  spe- 
cial care  to  insure  that  every  course  included  is  a  needed  course,  a 
practical  course,  and  one  which  will  result  in  better  teaching  when 
the' student  goes  out  to  the  secondary  school.  We  should  inquire 
what  the  teacher  needs  to  know,  from  a  professional  viewpoint,  and 
give  him  a  good  understanding  of  it,  but  without  waste  of  time  and 
effort  His  training  should  be  of  such  a  character  that  he  will  be 
able  to  realize  upon  it  soon  after  getting  into  the  classroom. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  this  viewpoint^  the  following  seem 
reasonable  requirements : 

L  Theoretical  training : 

1.  Educational  psychology. 

2.  General  principles  of  education* 

8.  Development  of  the  American  educational  system   (Em- 
phasis on  secondary  and  vocational  education). 
4.  Special  methods  in  agricultural  teaching. 
n.  Practical  training : 

1.  Observation  of  good  teaching  and  study  of  its  methods 

under  guidance. 

2.  Practice  teaching. 
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As  to  the  content  of  the  work,  the  fact  that  it  should  be  practical 
should  be  again  emphasized.  The  selection  of  materials  included  in 
professional  courses  and  the  method  of  presenting  these  materials 
should  be  influenced  by  this  consideration.  Theory  should  stand  the 
test  of  practical  value  to  the  teacher,  either  in  better  understanding 
or  better  doing  of  his  chosen  work. 

CHARACTER  AND  CONTENT  OF  THEORETICAL  PROFES- 
SIONAL TRAINING. 

THE  PSTCH0L06T  CX)URSB. 

The  p^chology  course  for  prospective  vocational  agriculture 
teachers  ^ould  be  distinctly  educational  psychology,  consisting  of 
any  deductions  or  suggestions  helpful  to  a  teacher  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  main  stream  of  psychology.  Much  of  the  psychol- 
ogy taught  in  college  is  no  more  directly  serviceable  to  a  teacher  than 
a  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach,  yet  psychology  has  much  to  offer  which 
should  be  of  value  to  every  teacher.  However,  if  the  prospective 
teacher  is  to  get  these  values  from  a  single  brief  course,  the  work 
given  must  be  especially  adapted  to  his  needs. 

Probably  much  of  the  failure  of  psychology  to  function  in  the 
work  of  the  teacher  is  due  to  failure  on  the  part  of  teacher-training 
institutions  and  departments  to  come  to  a  practical,  definite  agree- 
ment as  to  the  purpose,  materials  and  methods  most  desirable  for 
adoption  in  a  psychology  course  for  prospective  teachers.  In.  the 
past,  the  educational  value  of  psychology  courses  for  prospective 
teachers  has  depended  largely  upon  the  point  of  view  of  the  indi- 
vidual instructor.  In  many  cases  the  psychology  course  for  teachers 
is  a  course  in  general  psychology,  with  little  or  no  reference  to  ex- 
tra-psychological interests,  and  apparently  having  the  single  pur- 
pose of  giving  insight  into  psychological  principles  and  theories. 

A  psychology  course  for  teachers  should  lay  stress  upon  the  appli- 
cations of  psychology,  rather  than  upon  its  cultural  value.  Just  as 
agricultural  instruction  for  the  future  farmer  should  emphasize  the 
applications  of  agricultural  theory  and  principles  to  farming  prob- 
lems, so  instruction  in  psychology  for  teachers  should  emphasize  the 
applications  of  psychological  theory  and  principles  to  teaching 
problems.  i 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  textbook  which  is  thoroughly  satisfactory 
for  such  a  course.  There  is,  however,  a  wealth  of  Suggestion  and 
materials  for  the  instructor  in  such  a  course  to  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  such  men  as  E.  L.  Thorndike,  H.  H<  Home,  Judd,  and  others. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  materials  and  methods  best  suited  to  the 
course.    It  is  not  our  purpose  to  choose  among  them.    However,  a 
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course  along  lines  suggested  by  Thorndike^  should  prove  satisfac- 
tory. This  might  include,  first,  an  accurate  but  brief  review  of  the 
basic  principles  of  psychology.  In  this  study,  dynamic  psychology — 
the  connection  between  outside  events  and  mental  states,  between  one 
mental  state  and  another,  and  between  mental  states  and  acts — should 
be  emphasized.  Study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system, 
processes  involved  in  the  perception  of  the  external  world,  and  the 
psychology  of  any  special  feelings  should  be  minimized.  Instincts, 
capacities,  experience  in  perception,  the  association  of  ideas,  and  other 
topics  connected  with  the  psychology  of  learning  should  be  leading 
topics.  The  remainder  of  the  time  given  to  the  course  in  educational 
psychology  for  vocational  teachers  may  well  be  divided  between  the 
psychological  basis  of  general  educational  theory,  the  psychological 
basis  of  teaching  in  the  narrow  sense,  and  the  special  psychology  of 
adolescence. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  course  in  principles  of  education  for  prospective  agricultural 
teachers  should  include  a  general  survey  of  the  meaning,  value,  aims, 
problems,  materials,  means  and  agencies,  methods  and  results  of 
modem  education.  It  should  be  clear  and  definite.  It  must  be 
elementary,  on  a  parallel  with  a  beginning  course  in  principles  of 
physics  or  of  political  science. 

Its  object  is,  obviously,  to  present  to  students  the  fundamentals  of 
reasonably  well-attested  principles  and  laws  of  education  and  to  in- 
dicate to  them  something  of  the  various  phases  of  education  and  their 
attendant  problems.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  social 
aspects  of  education,  bringing  out  the  fact  that  more  and  more  the 
merely  disciplinary  aim  of  education  is  giving  way  to  that  of  adjust- 
ment and  utility. 

Such  books  as  E.  L.  Thomdike's  "Education,''  E.  C.  Moore's 
"What  Is  Education?",  Ruediger's  "Principles  of  Education,"  and 
various  others  published  within  the  past  few  years  offer  ample  sug- 
gestions and  materials  for  the  work. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  general  course  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion is  included  in  our  requirements  for  the  vocational  agriculture 
teacher.  As  usually  taught,  the  history  of  education  contributes 
little  to  the  preparation  of  classroom  instructors.  However,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  secondary  vocational  agriculture  teacher  know 
something  of  the  history,  development,  and  present  status  of  the 
American  school  system,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  secondary 


^  Thorndlke,  B.  L.,  Educational  inychology.    Teachers*  College  Rec,  ▼.  6,  No.  1,  p.  20. 
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school — the  type  in  which  he  is  to  teach — its  relation  to  other  schools 
in  our  educational  system,  and  the  history,  aims,  and  principles  of 
vocational  education,  with  special  emphasis  on  a^icultural  educa- 
tion. 

The  name  and  sequence  of  topics  of  a  course  giving  this  informa* 
tion  may  vary.  The  name  used  in  this  outline  of  courses  ^  is  "  Devel- 
opment of  American  Educational  System."  Whatever  the  nomen- 
clature, such  a  course  should  leave  with  the  student  fairly  clear  and 
definite  information  and  ideas  as  to — 

1.  The  development  of  secondary  education  in  America,  its  relation 
to  elementary  and  higher  education,  and  the  aims  and  functions  of 
secondary  education; 

2.  The  secondary  pupil,  his  physical  and  mental  traits,  individual 
differences,  etc.; 

8.  Means  and  materials  of  secondary  education,  the  subjects 
studied  in  secondary  schools  and  their  values,  the  organization  of 
secondary  education,  and  methods  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 

Throughout  the  course,  the  history  of  the  development  of  second- 
ary vocational  education,  particularly  that  of  agriculture,  and  the 
vocational  aspects  of  secondary  education,  should  be  accented. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  IN  TEACHING  AGRICULTURE. 

The  importance  and  potential  values  of  the  special  methods  in  teach- 
ing agriculture  course  are  obvious.  Unfortunately,  it  is  often  in- 
efficiently taught,  by  inadequately  equipped  teachers.  As  a  result, 
the  materials  presented  are,  too  often,  vague,  theoretical,  and  widely 
divorced  from  actual  schoolroom  conditions  or  situations.  We  must 
have  special  methods  courses  which  both  present  clear,  precise  knowl- 
edge as  to  teaching  technique  to  our  future  agriculture  teachers, 
and  which  set  up  in  their  minds  definite  standards  as  to  the  work 
to  be  done. 

As  has  been  well  expressed  by  Franklin  Bobbitt :  •  "  Efficient  meth- 
ods are  dependent  on  definite  standards.  So  long  as  definite  stand- 
ards are  lacking,  we  can  not  expect  methods  to  grow  efficient.  One 
does  not  devise  expert  methods  of  hitting  a  Inark,  nor  does  he  exert 
himself  strenuously  in  the  effort  until  he  has  some  mark  to  hit.  So 
long  as  his  task  is  a  mere  firing  in  the  air,  almost  any  method  will  do. 
But  the  moment  a  specific  mark  is  set  for  him,  he  must  discriminat- 
ingly discard  everything  useless  or  relatively  ineffective  and  must 
equally  discriminatingly  choose  methods  that  are  relatively  effica- 
cious in  securing  the  end  in  view." 

^See  table,  p.  16. 

*  F.  Bobbitt,  **  Some  general  principles  of  school  management  apiflied  to  city  Mhoolfl.* 
Society  for  the  study  of  education,  12th  Yearboolc,  pt.  1,  p.  46. 
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The  great  difficulty  in  organizing  a  special  methods  course  is  to 
select  the  materials  and  apportion  the  time  given  to  different  topics 
or  work  in  such  a  way  that  students  shall  get  the  utmost  value  from 
it  in  their  future  teaching  work.  A  wealth  of  materials  is  in  the 
subject  and  more  time  than  is  ordinarily  available  could  profitably 
be  given  to  many  topics.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  state  that  the 
courses  in  special  methods  should  be  in  the  same  hands  as  the  super- 
vision of  practice  teaching  work. 

Among  the  things  which  should  not  be  neglected  in  a  special 
methods  in  teaching  agriculture  course  are  the  following: 

1.  The  aims  and  objects  to  be  attained  in  a  high  school  course  in 
agriculture. 

2.  General  organization  of  agricultural  work  for  the  high  school. 

a.  The  high  school  course  of  study  in  agriculture;  division  of 
pupil's  time  between  agricultural  and  other  studies;  division  of  time 
spent  in'  agricultural  studies  between  practical  work  and  school  in- 
struction; nature  and  sequence  of  individual  agricultural  courses; 
modification  of  the  nature  and  content  of  high  school  courses  in 
agriculture,  due  to  local  community  conditions,  the  length  of  the 
course,  the  position  and  sequence  of  the  individual  course  in  the 
course  of  study,  equipment  available,  etc. 

b.  Home  project  work;  its  scope  and  general  plan;  project  agree- 
ments, records  and  reports. 

8.  Individual  high  school  courses  in  agriculture.  Home  project 
work  as  related  to  high  school  courseis. .  Greneral  survey  of  the  selec- 
tion and  organization  of  suitable  subject  miatter  for  each  of  the  va- 
rious agricultural  courses  which  may  properly  be  given  in  a  high 
school. 

4.  Methods  of  presenting  high  school  agricultural  instruction ;  ob- 
servation and  criticism  of  demonstration  lessons.  Supervision  of 
project  study  and  project  work. 

6.  Practice  in  applying  the  methods  studied  as  suitable  for  use  in 
giving  high-school  instlniction  in  agriculture.  (This  should  not  be 
confused  with  practice  teaching.)  Drill  in  the  planning  of  lessons, 
laboratory  work,  field  trips,  practictuns,  home  projects,  etc.,  for  in- 
dividual courses.  Practice  in  preparing  questions  for  written  tests. 
Practice  in  setting  up  and  using  laboratory  apparatus,  in  preparing 
illustrative  material,  etc. 

6.  Kinds  and  sources  of  high-school  agricultural  materials  and 
equipment,  including  books  and  other  printed  matter,  school  room 
and  laboratory  equipment,  illustrative  materials,  outdoor  equipment, 
etc.  Comparative  and  critical  study  of  high-school  agricultural  text- 
books, to  give  ability  to  evaluate  them  and  to  use  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  Agricultural  literature  which  should  be  in  the  school 
library  for  the  use  of  the  pupil  and  agricultural  literature  which 
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will  be  helpful  to  teachers  in  the  preparation  of  their  woriL  The 
kinds  and  sources  of  equipment  useful  in  agricultural  instruction, 
such  as  desks,  tables,  apparatus,  lantern  slides,  etc  Names  and  cata- 
logues of  firms  supplying  such  equipment.  Inspection  of  as  many 
types  of  equipment  as  possible  and  making  out  of  sample  lists  of 
equipment  to  suk  different  types  of  schools  and  within  varying  cost 
limits. 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

No  separate  courses  in  school  organization  or  school  management 
are  listed  for  the  prospective  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture. 
This  is  because  it  seems  perfectly  feasible  to  give  the  needed  facts 
in  the  field  ^f  school  management  in  connection  with  the  practice 
teaching  work.  A  course  in  school  administration  is  desirable  for 
prospective  supervisors  or  directors  of  agricultural  woii:  in  the 
schools,  but  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  vocational  agriculture 
teacher  can  undoubtedly  be  given  in  connection  with  other  recom- 
mended courses. 

PRACTICAL  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

The  practical  phase  of  a  vocational  agriculture  teacher's  profes- 
sional training  should  be  of  two  tyx>es : 

1.  Observation  of  good  secondary  agriculture  teaching. 

2.  Practice  teaching  of  agriculture  in  a  secondary  school 
Regardless  of  the  extent  of  his  technical  and  professional  knowl- 
edge and  his  will  to  do  good  work,  the  successful  teacher  must  have 
skill.  But  skill  requires  practice;  and  observation  is  a  needed  pre- 
paratory step  for  the  successful  practice  of  teaching,  as  of  any  other 
art. 

We  can  not  expect  the  prospective  agriculture  teacher  to  master 
the  technique  of  the  teaching  process  before  he  goes  out  to  teach, 
but  we  ought  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  see  and  to  recognize  good 
teaching  and  to  know  why  it  is  good.  Moreover,  he  should  have 
opportunities  for  the  observation  of  skilled  teaching  of  his  subject 
in  the  type  of  school  in  which  he  expects  to  serve,  with  pupils  of 
the  age  he  expects  to  teach. 

Following  or  parallel  with  observation  of  teaching  and  the 
acquisition  of  ability  to  recognize  faults  and  excellencies  in  teaching 
should  come  practice  teaching.  Tr3dng  to  teach  a  man  to  teadi 
without  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  do  practice  teaching  under 
guidance  has  been  aptly  compared  with  trying  to  teach  a  student 
to  swim  by  giving  him  a  course  in  buoyancy  and  aquatics  with  no 
opportunity  to  prove  the  worth  of  these  principles  or  to  see  other 
swinmiers  at  work. 
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Prospective  teachers  should  have  a  chance  to  verify  by  their  own 
tests,  before  they  enter  employment,  the  theoretical  principles  which 
they  have  been  taught  to  accept  and  to  gain  some  facility  in  the 
processes  employed  in  instruction.  It  is  of  little  advantage  to  a 
teacher  to  know  how  to  discuss  intelligently  the  principle  of  ap- 
perception with  its  various  implications,  if  he  makes  no  use  of  it  in 
the  classroom. 

The  first  teaching  is  practice  teaching  any  way,  whether  it  is  done 
in  connection  with  training  or  after  a  teacher  is  employed  by  a  com- 
munity. It  is  certainly  preferable  for  teachers  to  get  some  skill  in 
teaching  while  in  training,  rather  than  entirely  at  the  ezj^ense  of 
their  pupils  and  the  community  in  which  they  teach  for  the  first 
year  or  two. 

OBSERVATION  OF  TEACHING. 

Though  the  need  for  both  the  observation  and  practice  of  teaching 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers  is 
everywhere  recognized,  work  along  both  lines  varies  in  teacher-train- 
ing institutions  from  carefully  organized  courses  to  work  that  is 
desultory  and  almost  valueless. 

Observation  of  teaching  as  a  part  of  the  training  of  the  prospec- 
tive teacher  should  follow  a  definitely  outlined  plan.  It  should  be 
systematic  and  progressive.  It  should  make  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  training  of  teachers.  Unorganized  observation,  or  observa- 
tion which  does  not  justify  itself  by  results,  should  be  eliminated. 

In  order  to  secure  satisfactory  results,  students  must  be  taught 
how  to  observe  and  what  to  observe.  The  value  of  the  work  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  observer  seeks  definite  infor- 
mation. Definite  and  progressive  outlines  should  be  prepared  for 
the  guidance  of  students  in  observation,  or  students  should  be  pre- 
pared in  preliminary  class  or  conference  periods  for  observation 
work  assigned. 

The  beginning  science  student  does  not  know  how  to  use  a  micro- 
scope. He  must  be  taught.  Just  so,  the  beginning  student  of  the 
practice  of  teaching  does  not  know  how  to  observe  teaching  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  must  be  taught  to  see  and  note  what  is  sig- 
nificant. He  should  be  able  to  accurately  record  the  data  observed 
and  to  apply  that  data  to  better  appreciation  or  solution  of  prob- 
lems of  teaching. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  much  observation  work  should  be  re- 
quired of  the  prospective  teacher.  A  limited  amount,  well  planned 
and  prepared  for,  is  better  than  a  great  deal  which  is  haphazard  and 
pointless.  ^    Certainly  no  student  should  go  out  to  teach  vocational 

s  C.  R.  Maxweirs  '*  ObservatloB  of  Teaching  *'  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1917)  should  proTe 
Qiefol  in  this  oonnectton. 
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agriculture  in  a  secondary  school  without  having  obserred  some 
teaching  of  his  subject  in  that  type  of  school. 

OBSflRYATION  COLLECTION  OR  MUSEUIL 

Though  it  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  subject  of  student 
observation  of  teaching,  the  ^^observation  collection  or  museum" 
may  be  mentioned  here. 

Every  agricultural  teacher-training  department  may  well  main- 
tain, for  use  in  connection  with  its  special  methods  courses  and 
practice  teaching,  an  ^educational  museum"  wherein  may  be  dis- 
played useful  agricultural  education  appliances,  illustrative  mate- 
rials, samples  of  work  of  secondary  agricultural  pupils,  text  books, 
catalogues  of  school  equipment,  etc.  To  secure  the  best  results  this 
ih  essentiaL 

PRACTICE  TEACmNG. 

Agreement  as  to  the  desirability  of  practice  teaching  for  secondary 
teachers  of  agriculture  is  fairly  general,  but  its  provision  is  more 
rare.  There  are,  obviously,  difficulties  in  the  way.  All  sorts  of 
plans  have  been  tried,  with  varying  success. 

In  the  attempt  to  provide  practice  teaching  for  prospective 
secondary  teachers,  teacher-training  departments  have  utilized: 

1.  Local  public  high  schools. 

2.  Schools  maiptained  by  the  university  or  training  department  for 
practice  purposes. 

3.  Special  secondary  schools,  as  for  example,  agricultural  schools 
maintained  by  the  university. 

4.  College  classes. 

5.  Grammar  or  elementary  schools. 

6.  The  ^moot  court"  system  (teaching  before  the  training  class 
to  which  the  student  belongs) . 

7.  Public  high  schools  at  a  distance  from  the  university. 

In  order  to  secure  satisfactory  teacher-training  results  from  prac- 
tice teaching,  pupils  in  practice  classes  should  be  of  an  age  to  be 
taught  after  the  student  teacher  completes  his  preparation,  and  the 
type  of  school  should  be  the  type  of  school  in  which  he  expects  to 
teach.  This  eliminates  the  use  of  grammar  school  and  college  classes 
and  of  the  ^'  moot  court "  system.  Secondary  schools  maintained  by 
the  university  or  training  department  and  special  secondary  schools 
of  agriculture  (whether  maintained  by  the  university  or  not  con- 
nected with  it)  present  some  advantages  for  vocational  agriculture 
practice  teaching  and  may  be  utilized  to  a  certain  extent.  However, 
cadetship  in  good  public  high  schools  is  undoubtedly  the  most  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problem. 

Practice  teaching  in  selected  public  schools  having  well  developed 
artments  of  agriculture  presents,  as  nearly  as  possible,  normal 
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conditions  for  the  work.  It  affords  the  practice  teacher  contact  with 
typical  high  school  students  and  with  a  typical  school  community. 
It  utilizes  schools  of  the  type  in  which  the  practice  teacher  expects  to 
teach.  The  age,  associations,  environment  and  future  prospects  of 
pupils  taught  are  similar  to  those  of  pupils  with  whom  the  practice 
teacher  will  probably  have  to  deal  in  his  future  work.  Contact  with 
an  agricultural  conmiunity  as  related  to  a  school  is  secured  through 
participation  in  inspection  of  home  projects,  community  work  of  the 
local  teacher,  etc.  This  last  is  an  advantage  of  this  system  of  practice 
teaching  which  is,  obviously,  of  much  importance  and  not  so  satis* 
factorily  to  be  ^ured  through  any  other  system.  A  secondary  but 
very  evident  advantage  of  practice  teaching  in  a  number  of  carefully 
selected  public  high  schools  is  that  it  gives  a  wide  and  varied  range 
of  experience  to  the  practice  teaching  class  as  a  whole.  X^essons  and 
suggestions  may  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  each  member  of 
the  class  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Finally,  though  practice  teaching 
undoubtedly  adds  to  the  problems  of  the  selected  schools,  it  does,  at 
the  same  time,  give  a  helpful  stimulus  to  their  work. 

The  demands  of  practice  teaching  should  be  progressive,  from 
little  to  much,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  It  should  be  suf* 
ficiently  strenuous  to  require  the  student's  best  efforts,  but  not  so 
great  as  to  overwhelm  him  and  cause  the  quality  of  his  work  to 
suffer.  It  should  extend  over  a  sufficient  period  to  permit  a  variety 
of  experience,  the  recognition  of  personal  teaching  weaknesses  and 
abilities,  the  gaining  of  a  degree  of  self-confidence  and  a  feeling  of 
progression  in  teaching  power. 

The  teaching  of  a  few  sporadic  lessons  will  not  bring  the  results 
desired.  If  possible,  the  prospective  teacher  should  first  observe  iu 
the  classroom  with  a  view  to  his  future  teaching  of  the  class.  He 
may  then  act  as  an  assistant,  prepare  lesson  plans  for  criticism,  teach 
a  single  lesson  and,  finally,  take  charge  of  the  dssa  for  several  les- 
sons. He  should,  at  the  beginning  of  his  practice  teaching  work, 
accompany  the  local  teacher  on  trips  for  supervision  of  home 
projects,  gaining  familiarity  with  the  projects  going  on  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  boys  engaged  in  them  are  working. 
Later,  he  may  take  an  active  part  as  an  assistant  in  supervising 
project  work,  checking  up  reports,  keeping  records,  etc.  During  his 
practice  teaching  period  the  student  teacher  should  make  a  survey 
and  study  of  local  school  and  agricultural  conditions  similar  to  that 
which  an  agricultural  teacher  should  make  as  a  preliminary  to  tak- 
ing up  work  in  a  new  school  and  community.  A  report  concerning 
this  community  survey  or  study  may  well  be  required  by  the  director 
of  practice-teaching  training  as  an  essential  phase  of  the  work. 

Whatever  the  type  of  school  in  which  the  practice  teaching  is 
given,  the  work  must  be  planned  and  supervised  with  great  care. 
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if  the  results  desired  are  to  be  secured.  Supervision  should  be  close 
enough  to  insure  thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  student 
teacher  and  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  mistakes.  A  typical  and 
satisfactory  arrangement  for  supervision  is  cooperation  of  some 
person  in  the  education  department  with  some  person  connected 
with  the  practice  school,  as  for  example  the  regular  teacher  of  the 
class  used  for  practice  teaching. 

Criticism  of  practice  teaching  should  be  intelligent,  sympathetic, 
and  thorough.  The  use  of  a  score  card  for  rating  student  teachers, 
organizing  the  qualities  of  merit  necessary  for  successful  teaching 
under  such  heads  as  "preparation,"  "teaching  skill,"  "classroom 
management,"  and  "personality,"  is  advocated  by  some  educators* 
and  presents  distinct  advantages  in  spite  of  the  danger  that  it  may 
become  overmechanical.  The  principal  arguments  put  forth  for  the 
use  of  the  score  card  are  that  in  the  hands  of  the  critic  teacher  the 
score-card  analysis  tends  to  promote  comprehensiveness  of  judgment 
in  rating  the  student's  teaching  efficiency,  is  an  aid  in  giving  a  just 
proportion  of  credit  to  each  of  the  fundamental  qualities,  and,  since 
it  designates  clearly  points  of  weakness  and  strength  in  the  student, 
it  aids  the  critic  teacher  in  giving  adVice  and  help  to  the  student 
teacher.  In  the  hands  of  the  student  teacher,  this  score  card  analysis 
tends  to  promote  self-knowledge,  self-criticism  and  self-improve- 
ment. As  a  part  of  the  school  records,  such  as  a  score-card  offers  a 
basis  for  recommending  graduates  for  appointments  and  will  prove 
useful  in  case  "  follow-up  "  work  with  graduates  is  attempted. 

Whether  a  score  card  is  used  or  not,  careful  records  should  be 
kept  of  the  practice  teacher's  work,  both  for  present  use  and  later 
reference.  Critic  teachers  and  supervisors  of  practice  teaching  work 
should  be  thoroujghly  familiar  with  literature  and  studies  concem- 
iiVg  the  qualities  of  merit  in  teachers  and  the  various  aspects  of 
practice  teaching,  supervision,  and  criticism. 

GENERAL  PROBLEM  OF  TRAINING  TEACHERS  FOR  THE 
SECONDARY  FIELD  AS  RELATED  TO  TRAINING  TEACH- 
ERS OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE. 

What  has  been  said  above  relates  distinctly  to  the  needs  and  de- 
mands of  training  prospective  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 
for  secondary  schools.  That  we  have  outlined  no  exorbitant  re- 
quirements is  evident  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  subject 
to  be  taught  and  the  aims  and  methods  involved  in  such  instruction. 
Moreover,  the  qualifications  considered  by  educational  authorities 
as  imperative  for  secondary  teachers  of  nonvocational  subjects, 
most  of  which  do  not  present  the  difficulties  or  have  the  wide  scope 
of  the  agricultural  work,  support  our  argument. 

^H.  A.  Sprague,  Ped.  sem.  24,  72~80. 
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RECbMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  <' COMMITTEE  OF  SEVEN- 
TEEN'' ON  THE  TRAINING  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

According  to  the  recommendations  of  the  ^^  Committee  of  Seven- 
teen," the  minimum  requirements  for  a  secondary  school  teacher 
should  be  '^graduation  from  a  college  maintaining  a  four-year 
course  and  requiring  four  years'  high  school  work  for  admission. 
*  *  *  A  year  of  graduate  work  divided  between  academic  and 
professional  subjects  is  desirable.'' 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  secondary  teachers,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  '^  committee,"  briefly  summarized,  are  that  it 
include  the  following: 

L  Theoretical  training: 

(a)  History  of  education. 

1.  Greneral  education. 

2.  Secondary  education. 

(b)  Educational  psychology  with  emphasis  on  adolescence. 

(c)  Principles  of  education,  including  the  study  of  educa- 

tional aims,  values,  and  processes. 
{d)   Special  methods  in  the  secondary  school  subjects  that 

the  student  expects  to  teach. 
(e)  Organization   and   management   of  schools   and  school 

systems. 
(/)  School  hygiene. 
H.  Practical  training: 

Observation  and  practice  teaching  with  secondary  pupils. 

CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION  REPORT  ON  TEACHER 

TRAINING. 

The  Carnegie  Fo.undation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching,  1917 
report  on  teacher  training  curricula  recommends  differentiation  in 
professional  training  courses  in  respect  to  the  larger  divisions  of 
the  teaching  service,  as  the  grammar  grades,  junior  high  school,  high 
school,  etc.,  and  still  further  differentiation  as  to  subject  groups,  as 
agriculture,  history,  etc.  The  justification  of  this  rests  in  the  fact 
that  ^Hhe  training  now  clearly  indispensable  to  efficient  teaching 
has  become  so  specialized  as  to  preclude  the  satisfactory  initial  prep- 
aration of  a  prospective  teacher  for  any  but  a  limited  range  or  a 
specific  type  of  school." 

The  report  further  states  that  each  course  in  teacher  training 
should  be  definitely  designed  to  prepare  for  a  specific  teaching  posi- 
tion ;  that  it  should  place  special  emphasis  upon  the  specific  subject 
matter  which  finds  a  place  in  the  schools  for  which  preparation  is 
being  made,  and  that  it  should  emphasize  the  reasons  why  the  sub- 
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ject  matter  under  discussion  occupies  the  important  place  it  does  in 
the  scheme  of  education,  its  relation  to  advanced  work  along  the 
same  lines,  its  historical  development,  and  its  organizatioti  for  in- 
struction in  schools  of  the  type  prepared  for. 

Though  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  here  the  training  of  any 
other  than  secondary  teachers  of  agriculture,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
the  professional  training  of  all  secondary  vocational  teachers  (in- 
cluding home  economics  and  trades  and  industries)  economy  may  be 
effected  by  giving  joint  instruction  in  educational  psychology,  prin- 
ciples of  education,  and  the  history  and  principles  of  American 
secondary  education.  In  the  ^^ special  methods"  and  succeeding 
professional  training  there  must,  of  course,  be  differentiation. 

AGRICULTURAL  TEACHER-TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS. 

It  is  evident  from  the  type  of  teacher  training  outlined  above  that 
the  proper  training  of  the  agricultural  teacher  demands  a  special 
type  of  institution  and  instructors.  Any  institution  which  receives 
aid  for  teacher-training  purposes  from  the  vocational  education 
funds  provided  by  the  Smith-Hu^es  Act  must,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  board 
and  is  subject  to  inspection  by  representatives  of  the  State  board  and 
Federal  Board  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
work  is  coming  up  to  the  standard  set.  The  policy  of  each  State 
should  be  to  designate  for  the  training  of  vocational  agriculture 
teachers  that  institution  which  is  best  qualified  to  offer  adequate 
courses. 

As  indicated  in  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  Bulletin 
No.  18,  an  institution  which  trains  vocational  agriculture  teachers 
should  be  in  touch  with  the  latest  developments  in  the  field  of  scien- 
tific agriculture,  especially  in  so  far  as  these  developm^its  relate 
directly  to  the  agriculture  of  the  State  or  section  of  the  country  in 
which  the  institution  is  located.  The  institution  should  have  the 
facilities  for  and  be  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  as  a  voca- 
tion. It  should  give  instruction  in  classes  in  technical  agriculture 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  use  of  the  results  of  this  instruction  in 
the  field  of  practical  agriculture.  It  will  therefore  require  farms, 
farm  animals,  farm  buildings,  and  farm  equipment,  as  well  as  ade- 
quate laboratories. 

Such  an  institution  should  be  in  touch  with  the  farmers  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  located,  in  order  that  there  may  be  direct  contact 
with  the  condition  and  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  State. 
It  should  be  in  touch  with  rural  organizations  and  societies  of  the 
State.  It  should  have  suitable,  adequate,  up-to-date  equipment  for 
use  in  connection  with  instruction  in  both  practical  and  technical 
agriculture. 
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The  institution  must  have  adequate  facilities  for  instruction  in  all 
the  subjects  which  experience  shows  to  be  necessary  for  the  train- 
ing of  adequately  equipped  teachers  of  secondary  vocational  agricul- 
ture. This  means  that  there  must  be  competent  instruction  in  Eng- 
lish, citizenship,  history,  sociology,  and  economics.  It  means  that 
there  must  be  adequate  laboratories  for  instruction  in  the  sciences  re- 
lated to  agriculture.  It  means  that  there  must  be  adequate  equipment 
and  facilities  for  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching, 

EXTENSION  WORK   BY  TEACHER-TRAINING  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  first  obligation  of  a  teacher-training  department  is,  obviously, 
to  do  efficiently  the  work  for  which  it  is  organized — ^that  is,  the 
training  of  teachers.  No  extension  work  can  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  or  deflect  attention  from  this. 

The  most  common  form  of  extension  work — miscellaneous  lectur- 
ing on  educational  topics  before  teachers'  institutes  by  members  of 
the  teacher-training  department — does  not  ordinarily  bring  adequate 
results  in  either  the  improvement  or  edification  of  teachers  in  service. 
But  some  forms  of  extension  work  add  to  rather  than  detract  from 
teacher-training  efficiency.  The  teacher-training  school  needs  and 
must  have  a  certain  amount  of  contact  with  teachers  in  service  and 
with  their  work  in  order  to  do  its  work  to  the  best  advantage.  More- 
over, the  teacher-training  institution  should  stand  ready  at  all  times 
to  lend  a  hand  to  its  graduates  or  to  other  teachers  in  service.  Prac- 
tically all  teacher-training  departments  will  therefore  find  it  advis- 
able to  undertake  some  forms  of  so-called  extension  work.  What 
this  work  shall  be,  in  the  case  of  the  individual  institution,  will  de- 
pend on  local  needs  and  possibilities. 

One  type  of  extension  service  which  may  well  be  maintained  by 
every  teacher-training  department  is  a  school  service  and  information 
bureau.  The  function  of  such  a  bureau  is  to  invite  and  answer  ques- 
tions of  teachers  in  service  with  regard  to  their  problems  and  to  act 
as  a  collector  and  repository  of  useful  criticism,  suggestions,  and 
information.  Such  a  bureau  should  include  in  its  work  the  collec- 
tion and  classification  of  important  current  events  in  agricultural 
education  and  should  list  and  digest  the  more  important  agricul- 
tural education  publications.  It  should  stand  ready  to  pass  on  the 
results  of  experience,  experiment,  and  investigation  to  teachers  in 
service  at  any  time,  as  need  or  opportunity  arises. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  INSTRUCTORS  IN  VOCATIONAL  TEACHER 

TRAINING. 

Men  entrusted  with  the  professional  phase  of  vocational  teacher- 
training  work  should  have  special  fitness  and  preparation  for  the 
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work.  They  should  be  of  wide  training  and  experience,  with  boA 
the  vocational  and  a  professional  point  of  view. 

This  need  is  perhaps  most  striking  in  the  case  of  instructors  in 
charge  of  special  methods  courses  and  practice  teaching.  The  work 
of  the  special  methods  in  agriculture  teacher,  for  example,  is  to  train 
secondary  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  to  do  two  things,  (1)  to 
teach;  and  (2)  to  make  farmers.  He  must  himself  be  trained  for 
farming  as  well  as  for  teaching.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  to  it  that 
methods  of  teaching  are  intelligently  connected  with  agriculture  in 
the  mind  of  the  teacher-student  and  that  the  vocational  aim  of  the 
teaching  is  not  subordinated  to  or  enslaved  by  teaching  methods. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  instructor  in  special  methods  and  practice 
teaching  must,  obviously,  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
nique of  teaching. 

Teaching  to  teach  is  a  higher  art  than  simply  teaching.  It  must 
lead  to  professional  skill  as  well  as  to  professional  knowledge;  and 
it  must  give  ability  to  develop  vocational  knowledge  and  skill  in 
pupils.  Since  this  is  true,  only  men  who  can  themselves  teach  sec- 
ondary pupils  eificiently  should  be  permitted  to  teach  prospective 
secondary  teachers.  Moreover,  the  instructor  in  special  methods  of 
teaching  any  vocational  subject  should  be  a  person  who  fully  realizes 
the  value  of  professional  training  and  who  has  had  at  least  as  much 
training  in  general  education  (psychology,  principles  of  education, 
etc.)  as  his  pupils  are  required  to  have  as  prerequisites  for  taking 
the  special  methods  course.  He  should  have  given  some  special  study 
to  secondary  schools  and  secondary  school  teaching  methods  and  he 
should  have  had  at  least  two  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching 
in  a  secondary  school,  preferably  teaching  the  subject  in  which  he 
now  offers  a  special  methods  course. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  training  and  experience  which  should  be 
considered  essential  for  the  teacher  of  special  methods  in  teaching 
vocational  agriculture  are — ^graduation  from  a  four-year  college 
course  in  agriculture;  one  year  of  graduate  work,  largely  in  educa- 
tion; and  two  years'  experience  in  teaching  vocational  agriculture  to 
secondary  pupila 

Special  fitness  for  his  work  is  almost  equally  important  for  the 
instructor  in  other  professional  courses  for  the  future  vocational 
teacher. 

The  teacher  of  educational  psychology  should  be  well  grounded 
in  general  and  experimiental  psychology  and  be  familiar  with  related 
fields.  He  should  have  the  educational,  as  well  as  the  psychological 
viewpoint,  and  should  be  an  experienced  teacher. 

The  itistructor  in  principles  of  education  should,  in  addition  to 
his  theoretical  information,  have  a  fund  of  practical  experience 
gained  in  public  school  teaching  to  draw  upon* 
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Perhaps  most  imperative  of  all  is  the  necessity  for  suitable  qualifi- 
cations for  the  supervisor  of  practice  teaching.  He  should  have 
adequate  theoretical  knowledge  of  psychology,  principles  of  educa- 
tion and  related  subjects.  He  must  have  teaching  experience  and 
skill,  thorough  knowledge  of  conditions  and  needs  in  the  type  of 
schools  in  which  practice  work  is  carried  on,  familiarity  with  the 
individual  practice  schools,  and  intelligent  understanding  and 
sympathy  for  the  young  teacher's  problems. 

The  importance  of  suitable  qualifications  in  instructors  of  prospec- 
tive vocational  teachers  can  hardly  be  over-emphasized.  We  can 
not  get  well  trained  agricultural  teachers  from  inadequately  or- 
ganized, inefficiently  conducted  teacher-training  departments,  any 
more  than  we  can  get  satisfactorily  trained  agricultural  graduates 
from  high  schools  in  which  the  agricultural  work  is  organized  and 
presented  by  inadequately  trained  secondary  agriculture  teachers. 
The  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  is  a  big  task, 
worthy  of  the  respect  of  the  most  able  men  interested  in  agricultural 
education.    The  best  training  and  effort  is  none  too  good  for  it. 

SELECTION  OF  INSTRUCTOBS  FOB  VOCATIONAL  TEACHEB- 

TRAINING  DEPABTMENTS. 

The  quality  of  the  work  done  in  teacher-training  departments 
could,  in  many  cases,  be  appreciably  raised  by  using  greater  care 
than  is  common  in  the  selection  of  additions  to  the  faculty. 

One  common  mistake  is  noted  in  ^^  Self -surveys  by  Colleges  and 
Universities,"  by  W.  H.  Allen,  when  he  says:  "In  too  many  in- 
stances mere  propinquity  determines  the  selection  of  college  in- 
structors— ^as  of  wives 'and  husbands.  Prof.  A.  has  a  liking  for 
Mr.  B.,  who  has  tried  hard  in  his  courses,  or  gives  promise  of  re- 
search ability.  The  position  opens;  Mr.  B.  is  there,  he  is  likable. 
Without  analyzing  Mr.  B.'s  work  and  qualities  with  special  reference 
to  teaching  requirements,  and  without  seeking  five  or  twenty  com- 
petitors with  whom  to  measure  him,  Prof.  A.  propinqs  and  Mr.  B. 
joins  the  faculty." 

When  a  position  is  to  be  filled,  steps  should  be  taken  to  learn  about 
a  large  number  of  persons  fitted  for  the  position;  the  duties  and 
opportunities  of  the  position  should  be  thoroughly  made  known; 
colleagues  in  other  institutions  should  be  notified,  as  also  other 
persons  likely  to  be  interested  or  qualified;  and  the  qualifications 
desired  in  personality,  training  and  experience  should  be  specifically 
defined  and  applied  in  considering  candidates.  If  an  individual 
possessing  all  the  desired  qualifications  is  not  found  to  be  available, 
the  institution  should  discover  the  individual  who,  with  partially 
satisfactory  training  and  experience,  has  the  necessary  interest  and 
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capacity,  and  should  arrange  for  him  to  acquire  the  needed  ad- 
ditional training  or  experience. 

SELF-SURVETS  BT  TEACHER-TRAINING  DEPARTMENTSL 

In  order  to  clearly  define  and  maintain  desirable  standards,  every 
teacher-training  department  should  continually  and  progressively 
self-survey  itself.  Its  course  of  study,  the  content  of  individual 
courses,  instructional  efficiency,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with 
the  running  of  the  department  should  be  closely  scrutinized  for  the 
detection  of  weakness  and  strength.  It  is  as  imperative  that  the 
factors  involved  in  efficiency  in  teacher-training  be  determined  and 
used  in  evaluating  the  work  of  a  teacher-training  department  as  it 
is  that  efficiency  factors  be  determined  in  commercial  and  industrial 
undertakings.  The  modem  conditions  which  have  led  to  the  study 
of  wastes  in  material,  energy,  and  time  in  production,  and  plans  for 
their  elimination,  demand  similar  investigations  as  to  our  educa- 
tional efficiency. 

TRAINING  OF  SPECIAL  TEACHERS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

We  have,  so  far,  considered  only  the  preparation  of  school-trained 
agricultural  students  as  teachers  of  agriculture.  They  are  ti'^ined 
for  all-the-year-round  service  and  for  basic  instruction  in  any  or  all 
of  the  agricultural  industries.  This  training  must  necessarily  be 
thorough,  comprehensive,  and  extended  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 

There  is  another  class  of  persons  who  can,  and  will,  increasingly, 
be  utilized  for  certain  forms  of  agricultural  teaching.  Taese  are 
men  who,  with  or  without  agricultural  schooling,  have  proved  con- 
spicuously  successful  and  progressive  in  farming  industries  or  en- 
terprises. 

They  may  be  agricultural  school  or  college  graduates;  they  may 
only  be  graduates  of  the  hard  work  and  experience  course  in  prac- 
tical farming.  They  have  not  the  desired  training  and  experience, 
nor  are  they  willing,  to  enlist  all  their  time  in  vocational  agricul- 
tural education  service.  Yet  they  can  frequently  be  utilized  as 
"limited  service"  men — ^that  is,  for  example,  the  dairyman  of  long 
and  valuable  experience  may  give  a  special  short  or  evening  course 
in  dairying;  the  poultryman  may  give  a  special  course  in  poultry 
raising;  or  the  expert  vineyardist  may  give  a  course  in  grape  grow- 
ing. 

These  persons  are  prepared  for  such  work,  in  so  far  as  vocational 
knowledge  and  experience  are  concerned,  but  they  lack  training  fot 
teaching.  They  can  not,  obviously,  be  expected  to  take  time  for  any 
extended  course  of  training.  On  the  other  hand,  they  should  not  be 
certified  or  permitted  to  do  this  teaching  work  without  sufficient 
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training  ^  r  it  to  warrant  confidence  that  the  materials  of  the  special 
topics  courses  will  be  organized  and  pressented  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  satisfactory  results. 

The  training  given  must  be  condensed — ^given  within  a  brief  period 
of  time.  It  must  be  directly  applicable  to  the  problems  with  which 
the  teachers  will  have  to  deal.  It  must  give  very  definite  help  in 
organizing  the  course,  planning  lessons,  planning  practical  work, 
choosing  and  using  equipment,  assigning  work  to  students,  etc.  Such 
training  is  not  merely  a  special-method  course  ^^  boiled  down."  It 
should  tell  and  show  each  special  topic  course  teacher  just  how  to 
put  his  job  over.  It  should  give  him  the  information  and  guides 
which  he  needs  and  put  in  his  hands  any  available  lielps  for  con- 
ducting the  work. 

The  training  may  be  given  in  a  special  short  course  at  the  State 
teacher-training  institution,  or  it  may  be  given  to  groups  in  sectional 
or  county  centers  where  the  number  of  special  teachers  to  be  prepared 
will  justify  this.  In  such  case  it  becomes,  obviously,  a  form  of  itiner- 
ant teacher  training. 

It  may  consist  of  brief,  intensely  concentrated  training  covering 
full  time  for  a  short  period,  or  it  may  be  given  on  selected  days  or 
evenings,  scattered  over  a  longer  period.  However,  this  last  ar- 
rangement is  practicable  only  in  the  case  of  itinerant  training  of 
groups  in  selected  centers,  in  which  case  the  instructor  goes  from 
group  to  group.  Intensive  training,  closely  preceding  the  period  of 
service,  presents  superior  advantages. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

As  a  corollary  to  a  discussion  of  teacher  training,  the  certification 
of  teachers  may  well  be  considered. 

The  great  diversity  of  the  requirements  for  certification  of  teach- 
ers in  the  different  States  and  the  unwillingness  shown  by  many 
States  to  recognize  equivalent  qualifications  or  training  secured  else- 
where are  two  marked  and  undesirable  characteristics  of  our  edu- 
cational system.  We  need  greater  uniformity  in  certification  in  dif- 
ferent States.  In  many  cases  certification  requirements  should  be 
raised.  Following  a  raising  and  standardizing  of  professional  de- 
mands, most  barriers  to  recertification  in  different  States  might  well 
be  removed — equivalents  in  training,  in  certification,  and  in  experi- 
ence forming  the  basis  for  such  recertification.  Each  State  must  of 
course  be  allowed  to  set  its  own  standards,  and  a  State  can  not  be 
expected  to  grant  reciprocity  to,  or  to  accept  certification  coming 
from,  States  which  represent  lower  professional  standards  than  its 
own.  But  every  State  should  welcome  teachers  from  States  having 
higher  professional  standards  than  its  own  and  should  endeavor  to 
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bring  up  its  own  standards  to  a  degree  where  it  secures  reciprocity 
from  all  other  States.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  aim  of 
certification  is  not  to  create  a  restricted  eligible  body  of  teachers,  but 
to  prevent  teachers  not  having  certain  minimum  qualifications  from 
getting  a  job. 

For  vocational  agricultural  teachers,  there  should  be  separate  cer- 
tification, granted  by  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Educatm 
It  should  be  based  on  vocational  experience,  technical  preparation 
and  professional  training.  For  beginning  teachers,  it  is  preferable 
that  a  preliminary  or  probationary  certificate  be  issued,  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year's  teaching.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  further 
certificaticm,  possibly  for  a  five-year  period,  may  be  granted  if  the 
candidate  has  shown  satisfactory  ability  in  actual  service. 

While  preliminary  certification  should  be  based  largely  on  creden- 
tials, it  should  not  be  granted  without  personal  interviews  by  at  least 
two,  and  preferably  three,  persons  having  official  responsibility  for 
such  interviews.  These  interviews  should  be  reported  in  such  fom 
as  to  become  a  credential  in  each  case.  Their  purpose  is  to  gain  in- 
creased knowledge  as  to  the  candidate's  experience  and  training  and 
to  form  an  estimate  as  to  his  personal  equipment  in  appearance, 
health,  vigor,  social  adaptability,  etc 

The  credentials  asked  and  submitted  in  support  of  a  request  for 
preliminary  certification  should  include  anything  which  can  be  ex- 
hibited as  evidence  bearing  on  any  feature  of  the  candidate's  quali- 
fications for  teaching,  as  diplomas,  certificates,  perscmal  statements 
of  former  teachers  or  employers,  publi^ed  writings  on  education  or 
agriculture,  evidence  of  teaching  ability  as  a  practice  teacher,  etc. 
A  written  examination  may  or  may  not  be  included  in  the  require- 
ments for  certification.  The  tendency,  fortunately,  is  to  eliminate 
the  written  examination. 

Kenewal  of  a  certificate  at  the  end  of  a  probationary  year  should 
be  based  on:  (1)  Reports  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational 
Education  and  other  State  agents  inspecting  the  work  of  the  school 
as  a  part  of  their  duties;  (2)  the  written  opinion  and  recommenda- 
tion of  local  authorities  covering  the  teacher's  record;  (3)  a  writ- 
ten report  by  the  candidate  giving  information  on  requested  topics. 
as,  for  example,  methods  of  handling  specific  teaching  problems  in 
secondary  agriculture.  All  projects  undertaken  for  the  professional 
improvement  of  the  teacher  in  service  (as  short  courses,  investiga- 
tional work,  practical  work,  etc.)  should  be  reported  and  recorded 
with  the  teacher's  credentials,  whether  application  is  being  made  for 
a  certificate  at  the  time  or  not. 

Still  another  type  of  certificate  may  be  issued  to  persons  teaching 
short-unit  courses  covering  special  topics,  as,  for  example,  a  six- 
weeks  course  in  dairy  work.    Such  a  course  may  often  be  given  by 
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a  person  with  valuable  vocational  knowledge  and  experience,  as  by 
a  successful  dairy  farmer,  who  lacks  professional  and  technical 
schooling.  In  such  cases  certification  is  based  on  vocational  expe- 
rience and  knowledge,  but  should  be  only  for  the  course  described 
and  for  the  year  or  definite  period  of  time  when  the  course  is 
given. 

Each  State  has  no^  in  its  plan  for  vocational  education  set  up  a 
standard  for  certification  of  teachers  of  agriculture.  Since  these 
]  ^ns  are  reviewed  and  submitted  to  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocatioi  1 
Education  for  approval  annually,  there  is  good  justification  for  the 
belief  that  a  very  few  years  will  see  a  greatly  improved  and  much 
more  uniform  system  of  certification  for  teachers  of  vocational  agri^ 
culture  than  we  now  have. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE. 

A  matter  deserving  more  attention  and  a  more  intelligent  and 
systematic  approach  than  has  been  usual  in  the  past  is  the  training 
of  agricultural  teachers  in  service. 

The  professional  improvement  of  a  teacher  should  not  stop  with 
the  getting  of  a  diploma,  a  certificate,  and  a  job.  No  matter  how  care- 
fully the  work  of  the  teacher-training  institution  is  planned  and 
executpd,  it  can  not  be  expected  to  turn  out  a  perfect  product.  Ex- 
perience, supervision,  and  aftertraining  of  teachers  in  service  must 
work  together  to  develop  to  the  highest  possible  degree  the  abilities 
and  potential  talents  of  the  individual  teacher. 

Any  systematic  scheme  for  the  professional  improvement  of  agri- 
cultural teachers  in  service  must  provide  for  visits  to  each  teacher  at 
his  school,  to  discover  his  special  problems  and  needs,  to  search  out 
his  teaching  weakness  and  strength,  and  to  ^ve  him  help  in  conduct- 
ing and  improving  his  teaching  work.  It  should  provide  for  State 
and  sectional  meetings  each  year,  when  vocational  agriculture  teachers 
come  together  for  several  days  for  instruction  and  conference.  It 
should  provide  for  and  require  periods  of  or  projects  in  professional 
improvement  for  teachers  in  service.  Finally,  any  such  scheme  must 
provide  for  definite  reports  from  teachers  as  to  their  work  and  pro- 
fessional  improvement  undertakings  and  for  checking  up  these  re- 
ports that  trustworthy  records  may  be  available.  It  is  as  necessary 
for  records  to  be  kept  of  the  professional  progress  and  improvement 
of  teachers  in  service  as  it  is  for  records  to  be  kept  of  the  progressive 
steps  in  the  training  of  the  teacher  for  service.  In  the  later  case  it  i^ 
needed  for  the  just  evaluation  and  crediting  of  the  work  of  the  pros^ 
pective  teacher  and  as  a^  aid  in  his  future  placement.  .  In  the  case 
of  the  teacher  in  service  it  is  useful  for  consideration  in  certification, 
in  salary  recommendations,  in  recommendations  involving  changes  in 
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ITINERANT  TEACHING. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  for  the  training  of  the  teach^  in 
service  is  through  itinerant  teaching.  Broadly  speaking,  itinerant 
teaching  may  be  defined  as  that  form  of  teaching  in  which  the 
teacher  goes  to  those  to  be  taught  rather  than  the  usual  form  in  ivhich 
those  to  be  taught  come  to  the  teacher. 

As  related  to  the  training  of  teachers  in  service,  its  object  is  two- 
fold: (1)  To  keep  the  work  in  the  schools  up  to  a  certain  standard; 
and  (2)  to  correct  faults  or  develop  talents  in  the  teacher. 

As  utilized  in  the  training  of  teachers  in  service,  it  ordinarily 
means  individual  instruction  of  the  teacher  in  service,  at  the  school 
he  serves,  by  a  competent  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  on  such 
work  where  needed.  It  implies  going  here,  there,  anywhere  and 
everywhere  in  a  State  where  a  teacher  is  not  doing  the  desired  kind 
of  work  and  camping  with  him  or  going  back  to  him  until  he  gains 
enough  additional  knowledge  and  skill  to  meet  his  problems  more 
efficiently.  At  least  during  the  first  year  of  service,  practically  every 
teacher  needs  a  certain  amount  of  systematic  instruction  and  watch- 
ful guidance.  Giving  this  instruction  and  guidance  is  one  phase  of 
itinerant  teaching  work. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  itinerant  teacher 
should  be  very  definite,  very  practical,  very  much  to  the  point.  It 
should  also  be  very  tactful  and  sympathetic.  Criticisms  should  be 
inspiring,  not  depressing;  constructive,  not  destructive.  The  work 
of  the  itinerant  teacher  should  be  so  done  that  teachers  are  glad  to 
have  him  come  to  them  and  accept  his  help  with  pleasure. 

The  itinerant  teacher  goes  to  a  teacher  because  that  teacher  is  not 
doing  his  work  as  efficiently  as  he  should.  If  the  teacher  has  failed 
to  organize  his  work  to  advantage,  he  helps  him  reorganize  it.  If 
the  teacher  does  not  have  needed  information,  the  itinerant  teacher 
sees  that  he  gets  it  If  the  teacher  is  not  using  his  information  in 
the  right  way,  he  shows  him  how  to  use  it  If  he  is  failing  in  class 
and  boy  management,  the  problem  is  studied  and  he  is  helped  to 
solve  it 

Though  the  work  of  the  itinerant  teacher  is  usually  individual,  it 
may  become  grotip  instruction  under  some  circumstances.  For  ex- 
ample, it  may  be  found  advisable  for  him  to  give  group  instruction 
along  certain  lines  to  agricultural  teachers  of  a  given  county  or  sec- 
tion of  the  State  on  selected  dates,  when  they  assemble  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

AGRICULTURAL  TEACHER  MEETINGS  AND  CONFERENCES. 

A  second  eilective  means  for  the  professional  improvement  of 
teachers  in  service  is  the  State  and  the  sectional  meeting  of  agricnl- 
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tural  teachers  for  conference,  demonstrations,  etc.  These  are  usually, 
but  not  decessarily,  of  annual  occurrence  only.  They  should,  in  order 
to  secure  satisfactory  results,  continue  from  three  days  to  a  week 
and  their  programs  should  include  reports  on  problems  met  and  work 
done,  practical  agriculture  and  teaching  demonstrations,  round-table 
discussions  and  special  conferences.  Lectures  on  agricultural  educa- 
tion and  related  topics  may  be  included  but  should  not  be  permitted 
to  monopolize  the  time. 

A  desirable  State  plan  for  such  conferences  provides  for  a 
summer  and  a  winter  conference  of  agricultural  teachers — ^the  sum- 
mer conference  being  a  sectional  conference  and  the  winter  a  State 
conference.  The  summer  or  sectional  conference  may  very  well  be 
confined  principally  to  agricultural  teaching  materials  and  methods, 
especially  as  related  to  the  special  and  sectional  problems  most  likely 
to  come  before  the  teachers  attending  the  conference.  The  winter  or 
State  conference  may  be  of  a  more  general  nature,  presenting  prob- 
lems in  vocational-  education  relationships,  new  teaching  methods, 
improved  agricultural  practices,  etc.  While  such  a  sectional  con- 
ference*, deals  particularly  with  teaching  problems,  the  State  con- 
ference is  preferably  devoted  more  especially  ^  to  the  professional 
improvement  of  the  teacher. 

The  summer  conference  may  be  of  an  itinerant  nature,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  the  attendants  going  from  one  school  to  another  in  the 
section  as  the  conference  proceeds.  Such  an  itinerant  conference 
stimulates  interest  and  presents  other  special  advantages.  One  of  the 
most  obvious  of  these  is  that  it  permits  inspection  of  the  equipment 
and  work  of  a  number  of  schools  and  makes  it  possible  to  have  re- 
ports given  where  the  work  reported  upon  can  be  seen. 

The  wintei  conference  may  be  held  at  a  single  place,  as  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  State  agricultural  teacher-training  institution.  It 
should  be  at  a  place  where  facilities  for  the  instruction  and  pro- 
fessional improvement  of  the  agricultural  teacher  may  easily  be 
concentrated. 

PROFESSIONAL  IMPROVEMENT   PROJECTS. 

A  third  means  for  the  professional  improvement  of  the  agri- 
cultural teacher  in  service  is  the  individual  professional  improve- 
ment project. 

Continued  professional  growth  should  be  demanded  of  the  voca- 
tional agriculture  teacher  both  by  himself  and  by  our  educational 
system.  A  just,  practical,  and  definite  plan  for  securing  and  record- 
ing the  professional  improvement  efforts  of  teachers  should  be  in- 
corporated in  the  agricultural  education  scheme  of  each  State.  This 
should  provide  for  time  and  opportunity  for  teachers  to  do  such 
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work  in  sadi  a  way  that  it  will  make  no  undue  or  unfair  demand 
upon  them  yet  will  insure  their  continued  progress  mkmg  lines  of 
increased  efficiency.  It  should  insure  that  teachers  undertake  profes- 
fflonal  improranent  work  calculated  to  meet  their  special  needs  and 
giving  definite  promise  of  making  them  more  useful  as  agricnlmral 
teachers.  Haphazard,  more  or  less  unrelated  efforts  at  professional 
improTonent  show  meager  results.  Effort  OYcr  a  given  period  should 
be  definite  and,  preferably,  limited  to  a  single  project  requiring  con- 
oentrated  attention  and  effort. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  the  professional  improvement  project 
plan  for  agricultural  teachers  had  its  birth  and  first  trial,  it  is  re- 
quired that  every  teacher  undertake  and  carry  on  an  approved  pro- 
fessional improvement  project  annually.  This  may  be  undertaken  in 
winter  or  in  summer.  The  time  given  to  it  may  or  may  not  be  eon- 
current  with  teaching.  As  would  be  expected,  the  nature  of  projects 
undertaken  varies  widely.^ 

For  some  agricultural  teachers  the  need  for  professional  improve- 
ment may  be  met  by  special  summer  or  short  courses;  for  others, 
lacking  in  some  needed  phase  of  farm  experience,  actual  work  <m  a 
farm,  in  a  dairy,  in  a  poultry  plant,  or  in  a  nursery  may  be  the  most 
helpful  means  of  improvement;  for  still  others  investigation  of  some 
definite  problem  or  condition  in  rural  economics  or  sociology  (as 
marketing  conditions  and  needs  in  a  given  district)  may  afford  the 
progressive  training  to  be  desired.  The  method  by  which  prepress 
is  attained  is  important  only  in  proportion  to  its  effectiveness.  The 
essential  is  to  forge  ahead. 

FOUNDATION  FOR  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  TEACHER-TRAINING  INSTITUTION  AND  THE 

STATE  SUPERVISOR  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  logical  foundation  for  the  training  of  agricultural  teachers 
in  service  is  cooperation  between  the  agricultural  teacher-training 
institution  and  the  supervisor  of  agricultural  education  in  a  State. 
Each  is  interested  in  and  to  a  certain  extent  obligated  to  undertake 
work  of  this  nature.  The  work  of  neither  can  attain  its  most  suc- 
cessful development  in  a  State  except  through  cordial  cooperation 
with  the  other.  Every  effort  should  therefore  be  made  to  insure  that 
each  helps  the  other  and  that  neither  in  any  way  belittles  the  actiri- 
ties  of  the  other. 

Through  such  cooperation  the  teacher-training  institution  supplies 
the  supervisor  with  much  useful  information  as  to  the  personality, 
preparation,  and  abilities  of  many  of  the  teachers  under  his  charge, 
while  the  supervisor  brings  to  the  training  institution  reports  as  to 

^Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Bdacatlon  BnllettD  No.  26»  p.  20. 
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the  quality  of  its  products  and  ways  in  which  they  can  be  improved. 
If  the  supervisor  and  the  teacher-training  institution  are  adequately 
equipped  for  their  work  and  have  a  right  attitude  as  to  cooperation, 
they  can  be  of  constant  help  to  each  other. 

As  related  to  itinerant  teaching  for  the  improvement  of  teachers 
in  service,  cooperation  between  the  State  agricultural  teacher-training 
institution  and  the  State  supervisor  of  agriculture  presents  many 
advantages. 

Itinerant  teaching  for  vocational  teachers  should  undoubtedly  be 
conducted  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  State  supervisors 
of  vocational  education — for  agriculture,  for  home  economics,  and 
for  trades  and  industries.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
it  can  be  conducted  with  special  economy  and  efficiency  if  the 
work  is  done  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  teacher-training 
institution. 

The  teacher-training  institution  should  have  teacher-training  ex- 
perts who  are  practiced  in  painstakingly  teaching  prospective  teach- 
ers just  how  to  plan  and  present  lessons,  why  certain  methods  should 
be  chosen  in  preference  to  others,  just  how  to  plan  and  inspect  project 
wo^k,  to  choose  and  use  equipment,  etc. 

Every  up-to-the-minute  teacher-training  institution  is  constantly 
studying  new  methods,  watching  experiments,  devising  ways  in 
which  to  make  the  work  of  a  teacher  go  more  smoothly  and  efficiently. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  institution  may  have  something  to  offer 
to  teachers  in  service  from  time  to  time  which  will  increase  their 
efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  teacher-training  institutions  need 
contact  with  teachers  in  service  and  their  schools  in  order  to  do  their 
work  of  preparing  teachers  most  efficiently. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  agricultural  supervisor  to  inspect,  check  up, 
and  report  on  agricultural  teachers  and  the  work  done  by  them  in 
the  schools.  *But  while  he  is  a  policing  officer,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  determining  whether  or  not  the  agricultural  work  of  the  indi- 
vidual teacher  and  school  meets  the  standards  set  up  for  it,  he  is 
also,  as  a  part  of  the  administrative  personnel  of  the  agricultural 
education  system  of  the  State,  charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  and  success  of  the  work  in  the  schools  which  he  inspects. 
His  work  as  a  supervisor  is  inadequately  done  if  it  does  not  result  in 
an  improved  quality  of  instruction.  It  is  his  duty  to  discover  and 
point  out  individual  weakness  and  strength  in  teachers,  to  supply 
them  with  information  as  to  the  work  expected  from  them,  the  stand- 
ards to  be  reached,  and  various  other  matters.  He  must  in  every 
way  stimulate  high  quality  in  the  work.  Oiven  these  conditions,  it 
seems  wise  for  the  supervising  agent  to  cooperate  with  the  already 
well-developed  teacher-training  agency,  delegating  to  it  certain 
duties,  including  possibly  more  or  less  itinerant  teaching. 
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By  a  cooperative  airangement  the  State  sopendsor  may  retain 
fnll  control  of  all  itinerant  teacher  training  while  the  actual  work 
is  done  by  the  teacher-training  institution.  The  supervisor  indi- 
cates the  needs,  while  the  institution  puts  at  his  disposal  all  or  a 
part  of  the  time  of  one  of  its  men,  who  will,  at  Uie  caU  of  the  super- 
visor, go  to  any  agriculture  teacher  in  the  State  and  give  to  him  the 
help  which  the  supervisor  sees  that  he  needs. 

By  a  suitable  cooperative  arrangement,  the  supervisor  retains  full 
control  of  the  work  and  gets  the  thing  done  which  he  wants  done. 
The  teacher-training  institution  gets  contact  with  schools  and  with 
teachers  and  their  problems,  and  it  needs  this  contact  in  order  to 
make  its  regular  work  most  effective. 

It  gets  the  opportunity  to  see  its  own  products  at  work  and  to 
help  them  correct  their  faults.  Some  of  the  teachers  worked  with 
will,  of  course,  come  from  other  teacher-training  institutions.  Con- 
tact with  these  teachers  is  of  advantage  to  the  institution  as  well  as 
to  the  teachers.  The  work  of  products  of  a  sister  institution  will 
often  stimulate  thought  and  methods  in  the  home  institution. 

The  teacher-training  institution  gives  a  certain  amount  of  time 
and  service  to  itinerant  teaching.  The  supervisor  should,  if  pos- 
sible, give  some  time  to  the  instruction  of  prospective  teachers  at 
the  teacher-training  institution.  He  may  perhaps  give  a  summer 
course.  He  should  at  least  have  several  lecture  periods  before 
students  in  training  that  he  may  present  to  them  his  views  regarding 
their  future  work  and  its  problems. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  said  that  one  way  in  which  the  teacher^ 
training  institution  can  help  the  supervisor  and  at  the  same  time  add 
to  its  own  efficiency  is  by  keeping  carefully  planned  student  and 
alumni  records.  There  should  be  on  file  at  the  teacher-training  insti- 
tution a  much  wider,  more  accurate  sum  of  knowledge  concerning 
every  student  of  the  school,  both  present  and  past,  than*  that  supplied 
by  a  few  iSgured  grades  or  the  gradually  fading  impressions  of 
teachers  as  to  the  student's  work.  Student  records  should  show  both 
scholarship  and  professional  progress.  So  far  as  possible,  records 
should  present  an  "inventory"  of  the  individual  student's  person- 
ality, his  teaching  equipment,  and  his  capabilities  both  before  and 
after  the  completion  of  his  professional  work.  Becords  of  alunmi 
should  show  whether  the  former  student  is  teaching  or  not ;  and  if 
so,  where,  and  at  what  salary.  The  positions  of  a  student  following 
graduation  should  be  recorded  and  any  available  information  as  to 
his  successes  or  failures  recorded  and  analyzed.  These  records  will 
be  of  advantage  not  only  as  a  matter  of  information  but  as  an  aid  in 
finding  and  correcting  weakness  in  the  training  system. 
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Because  of  the  important  part  which  the  supervisor  must  play  in 
any  effective,  systematic  scheme  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
service,  it  is  most  important  that  supervisors  be  adequately  qualified 
for  their  work.  The  supervision  of  vocational  agriculture  instruc- 
tion .  is  not  merely  an  "  educational  job "  for  which  a  degree  of 
general  educational  training  and  experience  fits.  Such  work  de- 
mands special  preparation  and  qualifications.  The  supervisor  of 
vocational  agricultural  education  should  be  a  man  who  has  had  both 
agricultural  and  professional  training  and  experience.  His  quali- 
fications should  include  those  for  a  teacher  of  agriculture  and  at 
least  two  years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching  agriculture. 
In  addition,  administrative  knowledge  is  necessary  and  administra- 
tive experience  a  distinct  advantage. 

The  agricultural  supervisor  should  know  both  school  and  farm 
problems-  He  should  have  a  full  understanding  of  the  elements  of 
weakness  and  strength  in  vocational  agriculture  teachers  and  definite 
standards  by  which  work  is  checked  up.  He  should  be,  in  relation 
to  the  vocational  agriculture  work  which  he  supervises,  an  efficiency 
expert,  able  to  detect  readily  the  elements  of  success  and  determine 
the  causes  of  failure  in  work  done  and  able  to  make  the  individual 
teacher  see  and  estimate  the  weakness  and  strength  of  his  own  work. 
He  should  be  familiar  with  the  various  ways  and  means  which  have 
been  devised  for  measuring  teaching  efficiency,  but  should  use  com- 
mon sense  and  intelligence  in  their  use  or  disuse. 

His  influence  should  make  for  increased  efficiency  all  along  the 
line.  Ability  to  discern  excellencies  in  work  quickly  and  surely  is  a 
more  valuable  faculty  than  that  for  seeing  faults.  Ability  to  dis- 
cover, develop,  and  use  abilities  in  other  people  is  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  our  most  successful  men  of  business.  It  is  of  equal  value  to 
the  educational  administrator. 

The  advantages  and  possibilities  of  cooperative  effort  in  promoting 
the  professional  improvement  of  teachers  in  service  through  confer- 
ences, special  instructional  courses,  improvement  projects,  etc.,  are 
evident  and  will  not  be  discussed  here. 

It  should  be  noted  that  through  cooperation  of  the  teacher- 
training  institution  and  the  State  supervisor,  certification  and  the 
placing  of  teachers  may  be  made  more  satisfactory  than  has  ordi- 
narily been  the  case  in  the  past.  This  is  especially  true  where  a 
probationary  certificate  is  given  for  the  first  year. 

The  supervisor  knows  the  special  needs  of  districts  and  schools  in 
the  State.  The  institution  knows  intimately  the  capabilities  of  stu- 
dents. By  conference  and  cooperation  the  number  of  failures  and 
misfits  should  be  greatly  reduced. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  cooperative  arrangement  between  a 
teacher-training  institution  and  the  State  supervisor — whether  for 
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itinerant  teaching  or  for  other  work  related  to  the  training  of  teach- 
ers in  service — ^it  should,  of  course,  be  thoroughly  understood  by  both 
parties.  It  is  probably  desirable  to  have  some  form  of  written  agree- 
ment between  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the 
vocational  teacher-training  institution  as  to  such  cooperation.  But 
there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agreement  satisfactory 
to  both  parties. 
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FOREWORD. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  vocational  education  law,  enacted  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1917,  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  disbursing  Federal  moneys  to  the  States 
for  approved  instruction  in  home  economics  for  persons  over  14:  years 
of  age  and  of  promoting  in  cooperation  with  the  States  the  establish- 
ment of  day,  part-time,  and  evening  schools. 

,  This  study  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Josephine  T.  Berry,  assist- 
ant director  of  home  economics  eclucation,  and  revised  by  Miss 
Anna  E.  Richardson,  acting  assistant  director  of  home  economics 
education.  This  bulletin  is  published  by  the  Board  in  order  to 
supply  information  and  suggestions  concerning  the  organization  and 
administration  of  home  economics  schools  and  classes  under  the 
Federal  law.  In  fact,  this  bulletin  may  be  considered  as  an  official 
answer  to  the  many  inquiries  concerning  matters  of  policy  in  home 
economics  education  received  by  the  office  of  the  Federal  Board 

since  its  organization  in  July,  1917. 

C.  A.  Prosser,  Director. 
(T) 


Part  I. 


GENERAL  PROVISIONS  OP  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

ACT. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  ACT. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  the  vocational  education  legislation  is 
the  production  of  a  nation  of  trained  people  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  skilled  workmen.  Hence,  the  vocational  education  law 
proposes  a  program  for  the  promotion  of  certain  forms  of  vocational 
education  not  now  adequately  provided  for  in  our  systems  of  educa- 
tion. These  forms  are :  Vocational  education  in  agriculture,  in  trades 
and  industries,  and  in  home  economics.  Since  our  systems  of  public 
instruction  are  under  State  control,  the  National  Government  pro- 
poses that  the  carrying  out  of  this  program  shall  be  entirely  a  co- 
operative matter  in  which  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
governments  assume  definite  responsibilities.  The  program  outlined 
in  the  act  calls  for  (1)  the  establishment  of  instruction  in  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  home  economics  subjects  in  schools  and  classes; 
(2)  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  these  subjects;  (3)  the  making  of 
studies,  investigations,  and  reports  which  will  aid  the  States  in 
establishing  such  vocational  schools  and  classes. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ACT. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  include  the  granting  of  Federal  appro- 
priations to  the  States  for  specific  purposes  and  under  specific  con- 
ditions; and  the  terms  of  the  cooperation  between  the  Nation  and  the 
State  under  which  this  joint  undertaking  may  be  established  and  car- 
ried on.  The  terms  of  this  cooperative  agreement  include  the  estab- 
lishment of  administrative  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  and  a  plan  which  specifies  the  work  which  the 
States  propose  to  undertake  in  forwarding  their  program  of  voca- 
tional education  under  this  act. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS. 

•The  Federal  aid  granted  by  the  act  is  appropriated  in  three  large 
Auuis:  (1)  For  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or 
directors  of  agricultural  subjects;  (2)  for  the  payment  of  the  sala- 
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rics  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects; 
and  (3)  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  home  economics  subjects.  Each  fund  amounts  to  a  little  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  year  1918-19.  Each  fund  in- 
creases annually  to  a  maximum  appropriated  annually  thereafter. 
Tlie  maximum  for  both  funds  appropriated  for  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers is  reached  in  1926,  and  is  about  $6,000,000.  The  maximum  for  tlic 
teaehef-training  fimd  is  readied  in  11121,  and  is  about  $1,000,000. 
These  funds  are  allotted  to  the  States  according  to  population.  The 
fund  for  agricultural  education  is  allotted  on  the  basis  of  rural 
population.  The  fund  for  trade,  industrial,  and  home  economics 
education  is  allotted  on  the  btvbis  of  urban  population;  and  the  fund 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  is  allotted  on  the  basis  of  total 
popidation. 

'  ADmNlSTRATIVE  MACHINERY. 

The  administrative  machinery  established  bv  the  act  consists  of  a 
Federal  Board  for  Voctitional  Education,  and  a  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  in  each  of  the  States. 

Tht  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  appointed  by  the 
President.  Its  seven  members  are  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  a  representative  of  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests,  a  representative  of  agi*icultural  interests,  and  a 
representative  of  labor.  The  Federal  Board  is  entpowered  to  co- 
operate with  the  State  boards  in  the  administration  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  Federal  and  State  Boards  each  have  a  definite  responsi- 
bility. The  Federal  Board  represents  the  National  Government  and 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  law  are  complied  with.  This  responsibility  is  dis- 
charged in  large  part  through  approval  of  pkiis  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Board  by  each  State  board  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act  and  through  the  inspection  of  the  work  carried  on  in  each 
State  under  these  plans. 

The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education^  wliich  must  consist  of 
not  less  than  three  members,  is  created  or  designated  by  tke  State 
legislative  authoiity.  This  board  may  be  a  State  board  of  education^ 
a  State  board  administering  any  form  of  vocational  education^  or  a 
new  board,  as  the  State  authorities  elect.  The  State  board  re4>resents 
the  State  government  and  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing phms  for  the  work  of  the  State  which  are  in  accord  with  the 
terms  of  the  act  and  adapted  to  the  resources  and  the  vocational  needs 
of  the  State.  This  responsibility  involves,  further,  the  designaiibn 
of  the  institutions  to  undertake  the  work>  supervision  of  die  work  in 
progress,  and  an  annual  report  to  the  Federal  Board.    These  respon- 


sibilities  vested  in  the  State  board  safeguard  the  autonomy  of  the 
State  in  the  management  of  its  educational  affairs. 

The  State  plan  sets  up  the  conditions  under  which  the  State  pro- 
poses to  carry  out  its  program  of  vocational  education  under  the 
vocational  education  act.  The  plan  should  show,  first,  the  scheme  for 
the  administration  of  the  act  in  that  particular  State ;  second,  the 
acceptance  of  the  general  conditions  under  which  the  funds  are  to  be 
expended  as  set  forth  in  the  provisions  of  the  act;  and  third,  the  full 
description  of  the  kinds  of  vocational  work  to  be  undertaken.  The 
plan  submitted  by  a  particular  State,  when  approved  by  the  Federal 
Board,  becomes  the  working  agreement  upon  the  basis  of  which  the 
vocational  activities  of  the  State  are  carried  on. 

The  administration  of  the  act  in  a  particular  State  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  its  representatives. 
The  State  board  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  cooperating 
with  the  Federal  Board  in  the  promotion  of  vocational  education 
in  the  State  and  with  the  responsibility  of  disbursing  Federal  (and 
State)  funds  to  schools  which  meet  certain  specific  requirements  and 
conditions.  A  State  board  can  perform  this  double  task  of  promo- 
tion and  inspection  only  through  representatives  who  are  qualified 
by  training  and  experience  to  advise  and  assist,  to  inspect  and  sug- 
gest, to  approve  and  disapprove,  to  encourage  and  stimulate  in  these 
special  vocational  fields. 

The  provisio^is  of  the  law  as  it  relates  to  the  Federal  money  which 
may  he  used  for  reimhursement  to  the  States  are  of  two  groups: 
General  provisions  common  to  the  three  forms  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  special  provisions  for  industrial  education,  including  home 
economics  education. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  AS  THEY 
RELATE  TO  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION. 

1.  Such  education  shall  be  given  in  schools  and  classes  under  pub- 
Uo  supervision  and  control.  This  provision  is  a  guiding  principle 
of  this  legislation,  an  application  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  edu- 
cational philosophy  to  the  propo53ed  system  of  vocational  education. 
Education  is  a  public  concern,  Our  systems  of  education  are  sup- 
ported by  public  taxation  and  controlled  by  the  public  for  the  public. 
Hence,  those  forms  of  education  which  are  an  extension  of  our  sys- 
tem of  public  education,  if  they  are  to  be  supported  by  Federal  and 
State  taxation,  must  likewise  be  supervised  and  controlled  by  the 
public.  Every  educational  activity  promoted  under  this  act  must 
be  under  public  supervision  and  control. 

2.  That  the  controlling  purpose  of  such  education  shall  be  to  fid 
for  useful  empl'Oyment    This  provision  constitutes  a  definition  of 
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vocational  education  in  tenns  of  its  dominant  aim — ^to  fit  for  useful 
employment.  In  these  words  is  set  up  the  fundamental  difference 
between  general  education  and  vocational  education — general  edu- 
cation designed  to  meet  the  needs  common  to  all,  vocational  educa- 
tion designed  to  meet  definite  vocational  and  educational  needs  of 
special  groups.  Vocational  education  is  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  general  education  of  the  elementary  schools  and  seeks  to  pro- 
vide special  preparation  for  special  occupations^  specific  training  for 
the  specific  job. 

Home  economics  education  may  he  defined  as  that  form  of  voca- 
tional education  which  has  for  its  controlling  purpose  the  prepara- 
tion of  girls  and  women  for  useful  employment  as  house  daughters 
and  as  homemakers  engaged  in  the  occupations  and  the  management 
of  the  home. 

Preparation  for  useful  employment  in  trades  and  industries  im- 
plies preparation  for  a  definite  wage-earning  trade  and  industrial 
occupation.  Preparation  for  useful  employment  in  home  making 
implies  special  preparation  for  employment  in  an  occupation  which 
is  a  composite  of  undifferentiated  occupations  requiring  various 
foiins  of  skill  and  of  related  knowledge.  Such  employment  may  or 
may  not  be  wage-earning  employment.  It  is  wage-earning  employ- 
ment for  household  assistants.  It  is  not  wage-earning  employment 
in  the  general  acceptance  of  the  term,  for  home  makers,  who  are  at 
the  same  time  workers  and  managers  in  their  respective  enterprises. 
As  such  they  have  need  for  forms  of  vocational  education  specially 
adapted  to  meet  their  needs,  both  as  workers  and  as  managei-s. 

Further,  preparation  for  employment  in  a  specific  occupation  com- 
monly implies  immediate  employment  in  the  occupation  at  the  end 
of  the  period  of  training.  This  condition  holds  for  house  daughters, 
for  household  assistants,  and  for  home  makers  already  in  the  sei^ice; 
but  vocational  training  for  home  making  is,  with  the  larger  number 
of  our  young  women,  preparation  for  a  vocation  in  which  employ- 
ment is  fairly  certain  but  deferred.  Estimates  based  upon  the  census 
of  1910  indicate  that  more  than  80  per  cent  of  our  women  marry 
and  that  90  per  cent  of  housewives  do  their  own  work.  Again,  voca- 
tional instruction  in  home  making  may  be  at  the  same  time  prevoca- 
tional  training  for  those  specialized  occupations  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  household  occupations.  As  such  it  may  serve  as  a  means 
of  discovering  aptitudes  and  affording  some  preliminary  prepara- 
tion for  such  skilled  trades  and  occupations  as  dressmaking,  mUli"* 
nery,  catering,  housekeeping,  and  practical  nursing. 

3.  That  such  education  shall  he  of  less  than  college  grade  and'shM 

he  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  H  years  of  age  ^ho 

have  entered  upon  or  who  are  preparing  to  enter  upon  employment 

and  justification  for  this  provision  as  it  relates  to  home  eco- 
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nomics  education  are  found  in  the  following  facts:  Large  grants  of 
Federal  and  State  aid  have  been  made  for  vocational  education  of 
college  grade  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  including  home  eco- 
nomics. Vocational  education  in  home  economics  of  a  high  order  is 
being  maintained  in  land-grant  colleges  and  in  other  colleges.  There 
is  a  growing  tendency  in  this  country  to  regard  the  State  as  respon- 
sible for  the  educational  welfare  of  the  child  for  a  period  after  14 
years  of  age.  There  is  also  a  growing  conviction  that  the  State 
should  be  responsible  for  providing  vocational  training  for  all  per- 
sons desiring  or  needing  such  training.  Practically  all  women  need, 
and  large  numbers  desire,  vocational  training  for  home  making.  Fur- 
ther, the  girls  and  women  needing  or  desiring  such  education  are  of 
the  two  gix)ups  indicated  in  the  provision — ^those  who  have  entered 
upon  employment  in  the  occupations  of  the  home  and  those  who 
ai-e  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  home. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  those  who  have  entered  upon  em- 
ployment left  school  as  early  as  they  were  permitted  to  do  so — 
usually  at  14 ;  certainly  by  16  years  of  age.  The  greater  number  of 
those  over  14  remaining  in  school  are  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18. 
Therefore,  vocational  education  which  is  suited  to  the  age  and 
educational  needs  of  these  groups  would  necessarily  b©  education 
of  less  than  college  grade.  For  some  this  would  mean  vocational 
education  of  secondary  grade  based  upon  completion  of  the  elemen- 
tary school ;  for  others  it  would  mean  vocational  education  for  girls 
over  14  years  of  age  who  have  not  completed  the  elementary  grades, 
and  would  be  based  upon  the  educational  experience  of  the  fifth  or 
sixth  grade* 

This  interpretation  would  make  way  for  the  organization  of  vo- 
cational day  schools,  classes,  and  departments  open  to  girls  14 
years  of  age  who  have  not  completed  the  elementary  schools  as 
well  as  to  girls  who  are  in  secondary  schools.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  intent  of  the  law  to  provide  for  vocational  education  suited  to 
girls  of  over  14  years  of  age — not  necessarily  of  secondary  school 
grade.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  experience  of  the  States  maintaining 
vocational  education  in  home  economics  that  girls  of  less  than  14 
years  of  age  are  seldom  of  the  size  or  maturity  to  enable  them  to 
profit  adequately  from  instruction  of  the  vocational  type.  Hence 
the  admission  of  younger  girls  to  classes  designed  for  girls  of 
14  years  of  age  or  over  should  be  discouraged.  If  girls  less  than  14 
years  of  age  are  admitted  to  such  classes  it  must  be  clearly  shown  that 
they  are  mentally  and  physically  fitted  to  carry  on  the  work  designed 
^fljjj.tljie  older  girls. 

wf  lA*  s^^^^  dollar  of  Federal  funds  must  he  matched  by  a  dollar  of 
State  or  local  funds^  or  both.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  terms 
of  the  cooperative  agreement  require  that  both  State  and  Nation 
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shall  invest  in'  the  eaterprise  undertaken  withiji  a  State;  in  other 
words,  that  each  Federal  dollar  be  matched  by  a  dollar  appro- 
priated by  the  State  or  local  community,  or  both.  The  granting 
of  Federal  aid  upon  these  conditions  has  become  a  national  policy. 
In  the  States  making  grants  of  State  aid  for  vocational  education 
a  similar  principle  has  been  followed.  Federal  aid  is  granted  for 
the  pur|X)se  of  assisting  the  State  or  community,  or  both,  to  carry 
on  the  desired  enterprise.  Financial  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  State  and  community  prevents  officials  from  embarking  on  the 
enterprise  without  the  support  of  the  community ;  benc»  does  much  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  It  it  a  well-understood  fact 
that  coimnunities  value  more  highly  undertakings  in  which  they 
are  making  an  investment.  The  sen^  of  ownership  which  a  finan- 
cial responsibility  confers  paves  tlie  way  for  greatly  increased  in- 
vestment on  the  part  of  the  State  and  local  community  as  tlie  enter- 
prise grows,  and  ijisurcs  public  interest  and  pride  in  the  imder- 
taking. 

5,  Federal  money  is  to  be  expended  only  for — 

(a)  Reimbursement  in  part  for  salaries  of  teachers. — ^Federal 
moneys  from  the  funds  for  salaries  of  teachers  oi  trade,  industrial 
and  home  economics  subjects  may  be  used  in  so  far  as  home  eco- 
nomics is  concerned  only  for  reimbursement  for  part  payment  of 
salaries  of  qualified  teachers.  The  qualifications  of  these  teachers 
are  to  be  specified  in  the  plan  proposed  by  the  State  board  to  the 
Federal  Board  as  a  working  agreement  for  that  State.  It  will  be 
noted  later  under  tlie  discussion  of  qualifications  of  teachera  what 
kind  of  vocational  teachers  are  to  be  considered  in  State  plans  as 
eligible  for  reimbursement. 

(6)  Reimbursement  for  expenditures  incurred  in  the  mairUenanc^ 
of  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects. — ^Moneys  from  the 
Federal  fund  for  teacher  training  may  be  used  in  so  far  as  home 
economics  is  concerned  only  for  the  maintenance  of  courses  for  the 
preparation  of  vocational  teachers  of  home  economics.  In  cases  where 
teacher  training  is  maintained  directly  by  the  State  board,  expendi- 
tures niay  be  made  for  the  maimtenance  of  such  teacher  training  in 
equal  payments  from  State  and  Federal  funds  rather  than  by  making 
reimbursements  from  F'ederal  funds  im:  expenditures  already  in- 
curred. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  State  boards  have  beea 
authorized  by  a  ruling  of  the  Federal  Board  to  use  teacher-training 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  teacher  training  and  superFision  on  the 
following  conditions: 

(1)  That  a  plan  of  su];>er vision  be  set  up  by  the  State  board  and 
approved  by  the  Federal  Board. 
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(2)  Tliat  the  qualifications  of  supervisors  be  set  up  by  the  State 
board  and  approved  by  the  Federal  Board. 

(3)  That  all  supervisors  employed  in  connection  with  supervision, 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  Federal  funds  are  used,  shall  meet  the 
qualifications  set  up  by  the  State  board  and  approved  by  the  Federal 
Board,  and  that  such  supervisors  shall  be  employed  by  and  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

(4)  That  not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  maximum  which  may 
be  used  for  teacher  training  in  any  one  of  the  thi-ee  lines — trades  and 
industries,  home  economics,  and  agriculture — be  used  for  the  main- 
tenance of  supervision  in  that  line.  In  other  wordi»,  15  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  of  Federal  fundb  available  for  teacher  training 
within  a  State  may  be  used  for  maintenance  of  supervision  in  home 
economics. 

This  is  with  the  understanding  that  a  largo  part  of  supervisory 
work  Ls  a  training  of  teachei*s  in  service  or  itinerant  teacher  training 
It  slK}uld  therefore  be  shown  in  the  plan  for  supervision  that  such 
teacher- training  work  is  included  as  a  part  of  the  State  supervision 
scheme,  and  that  the  persons  engaged  in  this  work  shall  meet  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  this  phase  of  supervision. 
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SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ACT  RELATING  TO  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION. 

The  provisions  of  the  vocational  education  act  which  have  been 
discussed  up  to  this  point  are  general  provisions,  in  that  they  affect 
all  three  phases  of  vocational  education;  namely,  agricultural  educa- 
tion, home  economics  education,  and  trade  and  industrial  education. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  home  economics  education  is  identi- 
fied in  the  further  provisions  of  the  law  with  industrial  education 
rather  than  with  agricultural  education,  and  that  the  special  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  applying  to  home  economics  education  are  provi- 
sions which  apply  also  to  trade  and  industrial  education.  These 
special  provisions  define  the  conditions  under  which  work  may  be 
set  up  in  three  kinds  of  schools;  namely,  (1)  all-day  schools,  (2) 
part-time  schools,  (3)  evening  schools.  In  the  following  discussion 
these  provisions  are  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  home  eco- 
nomics education  only. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  home  economics  education 
and  certain  forms  of  indibstrial  education  for  women^s  trades  inheres 
in  the  occupations  themselves.  As  has  been  stated  before,  home 
making  is  a  composite  of  undifferentiated  occupations  requiring  va- 
rious forms  of  skill  and  of  related  knowledge.  The  wage-earning 
occupations,  such  as  dressmaking,  catering,  practical  nursing,  mil- 
linery, etc.,  are  specialized  occupations  requiring  a  high  degree  of 
special  skill  in  one  field,  together  with  related  knowledge  in  that 
field.  The  aim  of  home  economics  education  is  preparation  for  the 
work  of  the  house  daughter,  home  maker,  or  household  assistant 
einploj'ed  in  this  composite  vocation.  The  aim  of  above  forms  of  in- 
dustrial education  is  preparation  for  wage  earning  in  these  special- 
ized occupations.  Distinctions  between  home-making  schools  and 
industrial  or  trade  schools  for  girls  may  be  made  upon  the  basis  of 
(1)  the  aim  of  the  instruction;  (2)  an  examination  of  courses  of 
study  as  adapted  to  the  preparation  for  .the  composite  vocation  or 
for  a  specialized  vocation;  (3)  the  material  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion employed,  and  (4)  the  relation  of  the  instruction  to  later 'Ri- 
pley ment.  *         '   *\Xi'* 
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I.  ALL-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Types  of  aU-day  schools. — ^All-day  vocational  schools  are  organized 
either  as  (1)  separate  schools,  or  as  (2)  departments  in  schools. 

1.  Separate  vocational  schools  of  home  economics. — In  general,  the 
separate  vocational  home-making  schools  have  a  teaching  staff  and 
offer  a  program  of  work  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  ordi- 
nary gi'ade  or  high  schools.  There  is  but  little  articulation  with  the 
other  phases  of  work  of  the  school  system.  The  courses  offered  are 
usually  two  years  in  length,  although  a  few  schools  offer  four-year 
courses.  In  many  of  the  schools  there  is  a  classification  of  the  girls 
upon  the  basis  of  previous  educational  experience,  with  exceptions  to 
such  classification  carefully  made  for  individual  cases. 

In  many  of  these  schools  half  the  day  is  devoted  to  instruction  and 
practice  in  home  economics  subjects,  while  the  remainder  of  the  day 
is  devoted  to  instruction  in  related  subjects  and  in  academic  or 
non vocational  subjects. 

In  addition  to  home-making  courses,  provision  is  sometimes  made 
in  these  schools  for  instruction  in  such  trade  work  as  power-machine 
operating,  designing,  millinery,  dressmaking,  etc.  There  exists  some 
confusion  of  ideas  as  to  the  differences  between  home  economics  edu- 
cation and  industrial  education  for  those  women's  trades  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  household  occupations.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
including  of  trade- work  and  home  economics  instruction  in  the  same 
schools,  but  more  generally  due  to  the  fact  that  clear  distinctions 
have  not  been  made  between  home  economics  education  and  certain 
phases  of  industrial  education. 

2.  Vocational  departments  of  Jiorne  economics  are  in  a  few  cases 
maintained  in  connection  with  grade  schools,  but  more  often  with 
high  schools.  Such  departments  of  home  economics  offer  a  program 
for  a  half  day  of  vocational  subjects  which  may  be  made  up  either 
entirely  of  home  economics  subjects  or  of  home  economics  and  related 
subjects.  The  remaining  half  day  is  devoted  to  nonvocational  sub- 
jects. The  vocational  courses  are  from  one  to  four  years  in  length, 
are  a  part  of  the  high-school  curricula,  and  are  accredited  for  high- 
scliool  graduation. 

Adjustment  of  the  work  of  such  a  vocational  department  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  girls  over  14  who  have  not  completed  the  elementary 
school  may  be  made  by  organizing  them  for  separate  classes  in  voca- 
tional subjects  and  permitting  them  to  spend  the  other  half  day  in 
grade  work  in  the  elementary  school. 

In  larger  cities  separate  vocational  departments  of  high  schools 
may  be,  in  effect,  separate  schools,  offering  a  complete  program  of 
vocational  subjects,  including  home  economics  subjects  and  related 
subjects  as  well  as  nonvocational  subjects,  planned  without  any  con- 
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cessions  to  the  organization  or  work  of  other  departments  of  the 
high  school.  In  such  separate  vocational  departments  adaptation 
of  the  work  to  the  educational  experience  and  vocational  need:?  of 
the  girls  may  easily  be  accomplished  through  the  organization  of  n 
more  elementary  course  for  the  girls  who  have  not  completed  tlie 
elementary  school.  Such  a  course  would  include  home  economic 
courses  of  a  somewhat  mwe  elementaiy  character  and  related  and 
nonvocational  subjects  of  elementary  grade. 

CONDITIONS  AND  STANDARDS  SET  UP  BY  THE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  ACT  WHICH  APPLY  TO  ALL-DAY  SCHOOLS  OE 
CLASSES. 

AGE   OF   ADMISSION. 

The  minimum  age  required  for  admission  to  vocational  all-day 
schools  is  14  years.  Home  economics  instruction  may  be  given  either 
in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  in  the  high  school,  or 
in  separate  schools  or  classes,  provided  the  instruction  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  14  years  of  age. 

PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  plant  and  equipment  for  adequate  instruction  in  a  course  of 
study  planned  to  provide  training  in  home  making  would  include 
suitable  space  and  equipment  for  three  groups  of  subjects:  Home 
economics  subjects,  related  subjects,  and  nonvocational  subjects.  In 
separate  schools  provision  must  be  made  for  classroonxs,  supplies, 
and  illustrative  material  suited  to  the  nonvocational  subjects  and  to 
the  vocational  subjects.  Instruction  and  laboratory  practice  in  home 
economics  subjects  and  the  related  art  and  science  subjects  i*eqnire 
special  equipment,  illustrative  material,  and  supplies.  Where  the 
home  economics  course  is  a  department  of  a  school,  the  usual  pnv 
visions  made  for  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  equipment  can  be  made 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  nonvocational  and  the  special  related  sub- 
jects courses.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  however,  special  provision  in 
the  way  of  space  and  equipment  must  Ikj  made  for  them. 

7*ke  plant  and  equipnient  essential  for  adequate  instruction  in 
vocational  subjects  would  include  provision  for  instruction  and 
laboratory  practice  in  all  the  home  activities  which  are  taught  within 
the  school,  such  as  housekeeping,  garment  making,  dressmaking,  food 
study  and  cookery,  the  serving  of  meals,  laundry,  home  nursing,  and 
the  care  of  children.  Careful  selection  of  equipment  is  a  more 
important  factor  than  the  amount  of  money  expended.  The  neces- 
sary amount  of  space  and  equipment  will  vary  with  the  number  of 
pupils  and  the  length  of  the  course  offered.  The  minimum  equip* 
ment  should  include  one  workroom  or  laboratory  with  sufficient  and 
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suitable  equipment  for  instruction  and  practice  in  food  study  and 
cookery,  including  the  serving  of  meals ;  one  workroom  or  laboratory, 
with  necessary  equipment  and  supplies  for  instruction  and  practice 
in  dressmaking,  textiles,  and  the  study  of  clothing^  equipment  for  in- 
struction and  practice  in  laundry  work,  in  housewifery,  and  in  home 
nursing. 

AVhen,  however,  the  classes  are  small,  or  as  a  temporary  adjust- 
ment, one  largo  room,  approximately  2i  by  36  feet  in  size,  may  bo 
arranged  for  instruction  in  cooking  at  one  end  and  instruction  in 
sewing,  serving  of  meals,  and  recitation  work  at  the  other,  provided 
the  equipment  is  adequate  and  the  room  is  never  used  at  the  siime 
time  by  classes  in  both  sewing  and  cooking. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  equipment  include  a  dining  room, 
with  suitable  furnishings.  Housekeeping  rooms  or  an  apartment 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  to  the  vocational  value  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  nearly  all  the  vocational  courses,  and  are  found  in  a  few  of 
the  best-equipped  schools. 

Manifestly^  a  house  or  apartment  provides  t/ie  most  desirable 
form  of  equipment  for  instruction  in  housekeeping ;  but  in  lieu  of 
either  of  these,  the  kitchen  laboratory,  with  its  equipment,  the 
dining  room  and  its  furnishings,  the  school  sewing  room,  and  the 
office  or  library  of  the  school  building  constitute  a  fairly  satis- 
factory substitute.  All  instruction  in  housekeeping  operations  con- 
ducted in  the  school  should  be  supplemented  by  special  projects 
outlined  to  provide  home  experience  for  the  pupils. 

School  kitchen. — The  room  used  for  food  study  and  preparation 
must  provide  for  individual  laboratory  work  in  cooking,  oppor- 
tunity for  group  work,  and  facilities  for  group  instruction  and 
recitation,  as  separate  periods  for  laboratory  and  recitations  are 
not  desirable.    This  topic  is  developed  under  methods  of  instruction. 

Two  types  of  laboratory  equipment  designed  to  provide  these 
facilities  are  the  unit  laboratory  desk  equipment  and  the  unit 
kitchen.  In  the  best  laboratories  of  the  first  type  each  pupil  has 
a  table  witli  a  work  surface  of  about  2  feet  by  2  feet  6  inches,  uten« 
sils  of  moderate  size,  gas  or  oil  burners,  or  a  share  in  a  stove,  an 
oven,  and  the  conveniences  of  a  sink.  In  the  second  type  the  floor 
space  is  divided  into  small  kitchens,  units  equipped  as  average  size 
family  kitchens  in  which  from  two  to  five  students  work.  Neither 
type  unmodified  serves  all  of  the  needs.  The  unit  kitchens  do 
more  nearly  approximate  home  conditions,  but  the  usual  arrange- 
ment makes  no  provision  for  group  instruction  and  recitation.  The 
imit  laboratory  desk  econ<»nizes  space  and  ordinarily  allows  for  the 
grouping  of  chairs  in  relation  to  a  blackboard,  or  where  this  is  not 
possible,  they  themselves  with  stools  and  drawboaixls  may  serve 
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as  desks.  When  the  laboratory  desks  are  nsed  they  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  one  or  more  imit  kitchens  where  group  work  may  be 
done,  and  where  for  a  definite  period  each  student  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  independently  in  a  kitchen  equipped  and 
arranged  to  approximate  home  conditions. 

Wliere  the  unit  kitchen  is  used  a  classroom  should  adjoin  the 
laboratory,  or  an  alcove  with  chairs  should  be  arranged  where, 
without  loss  of  time,  the  students  may  be  gathered  for  directions, 
instruction,  and  recitation  work. 

Serving  rneaJs. — The  equipment  needed  for  serving  meals  consists 
of  tables,  chairs,  table  linen,  table  silver,  and  dishes.  It  adds 
greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  work  when  a  dining  room 
is  provided  for  this  purpose.  If,  however,  no  separate  dining  room 
is  available  the  serving  of  meals  may  be  taught  in  the  school  kitchen 
if  space  is  provided  where  a  table  and  chairs  may  be  placed. 

Sewing. — ^The  essentials  of  a  laboratory  provided  for  instruction 
in  garment  making  and  dressmaking  are:  Sufficient  floor  area,  ample 
storage,  good  lighting,  work-table  space,  about  2  by  3  feet  per 
pupil,  drawers  or  lockers  for  materials,  low  comfortable  chairs,  sew- 
ing machines  (one  for  three  or  at  most  four  pupils),  paper  roll,  dress 
forms,  large  mirror,  and  small  supplies  such  as  yard  stick,  tape  lines, 
large  shears,  etc. 

Home  mir8ing,--Th^  equipment  necessary  for  instruction  in  home 
nursing  is  portable  equipment.  If  the  school  equipment  includes 
an  apartment,  a  bedroom  and  bathroom  of  the  apartment  may 
be  utilized  as  the  ideal  laboratory  for  the  lessons  in  home  care  of 
the  sick.  In  most  schools,  however,  this  is  not  possible.  Portable 
equipment,  including  beds  and  bedding,  sick-room  appliances  such 
as  thermometers,  back  rests,  bed  trays,  screens,  hot-water  bottles, 
etc.,  may  be  used  in  a  classroom  or  in  either  of  the  laboratories  al- 
ready described.  Such  equipment  may  often  be  borrowed  from  a 
local  hospital  or  from  a  shop  which  handles  such  supplies. 

Laundry. — ^The  equipment  essential  for  instruction  in  laundry 
work  includes  tubs  (preferably  stationary  tubs),  a  wringer,  a  hand- 
power  washing  machine,  a  power  washing  machine  of  the  type  suited 
to  the  power  available  in  the  community,  irons,  ironing  boards,  and 
small  supplies.  Stationary  tubs  can  readily  be  placed  under  tlie  drain 
boards  of  the  sink  in  the  foods  and  cookery  laboratory  and  con- 
nected with  the  main  drain  if  the  drain  boards  are  hinged  so  that 
they  may  be  raised  when  the  tubs  are  in  use.  Both  hand-power 
and  power  machines  can  easily  be  borrowed  for  the  period  of  the 
lessons  in  laundry  work  if  they  can  not  be  provided  in  the  perma- 
nent school  equipment.  The  lessons  in  washing  clothes  may  be  con- 
ducted  in  the  foods  and  cookery  laboratory.     Since  the  clothing 
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laboratory  will  commonly  include  electrical  connection  for  electric 
irons,  or  at  least  provision  for  pressing,  it  is  frequently  found  to 
be  the  most  convenient  place  for  conducting  the  lessons  in  ironing. 

Reference  material, — The  collection  of  reference  material  will  in- 
clude a  few  of  the  best  books  dealing  with  each  topic,  a  carefully  se- 
lected list  of  magazines  devoted  to  home  economic  subjects  and  free 
bulletins  published  by  the  Federal  or  State  Government  or  by  other 
agencies.  In  some  States  the  library  association  lends  to  schools 
for  the  entire  year  libraries  which  has  been  selected  by  the  teacher 
of  home  economics. 

Illustrative  material^  including  educational  exhibits  and  samples 
of  various  products  should  be  carefully  selected  and  so  preserved  and 
arranged  that  they  are  available  for  use.  Much  of  this  material 
should  be  collected  with  the  help  of  the  class.  Tliis  will  serve  to  keep 
it  up  to  date  and  increase  its  usefulness  to  the  students. 

Location  of  rooms. — ^The  first  floor  is  the  best  location  for  home 
economics  laboratories,  particularly  the  cooking  rooms,  because  of  the 
convenience  of  obtaining  supplies  and  disposing  of  waste.  In  no 
case  should  basement  rooms  be  used  unless  they  provide  all  of  the 
essentials  of  healthful  conditions  for  work.  The  essentials  are  ade- 
quate space,  light,  ventilation,  control  of  temperature,  and. a  suitable 
location  in  relation  to  the  other  rooms  of  the  school  building.  A 
concrete  floor  should  be  covered  to  protect  students  from  the  strain 
of  standing  upon  the  hard  surface.  For  the  cooking  room  a  corner 
location  with  windows  opening  near  the  ceiling  is  best.  The  room 
fchould  contain  a  flue  for  a  range  if  wood  or  coal  is  used  commonly 
in  the  community.  The  sewing  room  should  be  lighted  from  one  side 
and  a  north  exposure  is  preferable  so  as  to  obtain  the  strongest  light. 

The  cost  of  equipment  for  16  to  20  students  ranges  from  $400  up- 
ward. The  cost  is  reduced  when  the  manual  training  or  industrial 
department  makes  the  furniture  and  installs  the  plumbing,  as  has 
been  done  in  a  number  of  schools,  and  when  use  is  made  of  dormitory 
rooms  or  homes  for  a  portion  of  the  work.  A  very  modest  equipment 
can  be  used  for  a  one-year's  course  to  which  additions  may  be  made  as 
the  course  of  study  is  extended. 

MAINTENANCE. 

Minimum  maintenance  standards  are  difficult  to  establish.  This 
difficulty  has  been  increased  by  the  enormous  variety  in  the  prices  of 
supplies  used  in  home  economics  laboratories.  State  boardis,  there- 
fore, have  found  it  expedient  to  include  in  their  plans  only  the  state- 
ment that  the  maintenance  shall  be  adequate  to  accomplish  acceptable 
results. 

Teacher^s  salary. — There  is  only  a  small  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  home  economics  education  under  the  vocational  education 
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act,  so  only  a  few  schools  can  be  reimbursed  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  endeavor  should  be  not  so  much  to  establish  a  large  num- 
ber of  schools  as  to  establish  a  type  of  school  or  class  which  will  aid 
in  developing  the  home  economics  work  of  the  State.  One  or  two 
types  of  good  vocational  home  economics  schools  or  classes  will  b> 
more  valuable  in  the  educational  development  of  a  State  than  a 
dozen  mediocre  courses.  The  teacher  must  be  well  qualified.  She 
shoidd  be  chosen  from  the  best  teachers  of  home  economics  in  th.» 
State,  or,  if  necessary,  teachers  from  other  States  may  be  employed. 
She  must  be  paid  an  adequate  salary.  Well-trained  teachers  are  s«i 
much  in  demand  that  only  by  paying  a  good  salary  can  properly 
qualified  teachers  be  secured.  Some  State  boards  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  requiring  that  the  schools  shall  pay  a  salary  to  the  home 
economics  teaclier  slightly  higher  than  the  average  salary  in  the 
State  in  order  to  insure  getting  a  good  instructor.  Others  are  em- 
ploying the  home  economics  teacher  for  12  months.  In  this  way 
they  are  able  to  offer  larger  salaries  and.  secure  the  services  of  tho 
teacher  during  the  siunmer  months. 

Supplies  for  lahorafoi^j  use, — The  cost  of  maintenance  is  very  litile 
in  a  course  in  clothing  and  garment  making,  because  in  such  course 
the  students  furnish  the  material  upon  which  they  work  or  the 
materials  are  supplied  on  the  basis  of  "  order  work  "  and  the  depart- 
ment is  reimbursed  for  all  materials  from  the  sale  of  the  garment?. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  is  small  for  courses  in  home  management, 
home  nursing,  house  planning  and  furnishing,  because  few  supplies 
are  needed  for  the  effective  carrying  out  of  a  lesson. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  courses  in  food  preparation  vary  some- 
what with  localities  and  the  size  of  the  classes.  The  minimum  cost 
of  maintenance  for  a  class  in  food  preparation  meeting  five  times 
a  week  has  been  found  to  average  $8  to  $10  per  student  per  year. 

Methods  of  decreasing  the  expense  of  maintenance. — The  disposal 
of  food  products  to  a  lunch  room,  the  management  of  a  lunch  room, 
food  sales,  the  taking  of  orders  for  articles  of  clothing  selected 
because  of  their  value  in  the  course,  are  devices  which  have  been  useil 
successfully  to  decrease  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance should  not  be  decreased  by  any  means  detrimental  to  the 
educational  value  of  the  work.  The  preparation  of  school  lunches 
involving  excessive  repetition  of  simple  processes,  the  making  of  gar- 
ments, where  the  quantity  of  the  production  is  considered  rather  tlum 
the  student's  development,  and  other  similar  procedures,  should  be 
avoided. 

Educational  values  of  work  on  a  productive  iasis. — There  is  a  dis- 
tinct educational  value  and  gain  in  interest  from  doing  work  on  a 
Productive  basis,  and  tlie  class  problems  should  all  have  as  their  aim 

e  production  of  a  product  which  can  be  used.    This  is  fairly  simple 
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in  clotliing  work,  but  a  plan  should  be  devised  by  which  the  products 
from  the  school  kitchen  are  used.  Part  should  be  reserved  for  sam- 
ples and  comparison,  but  the  r^nainder  should  either  be  used  for  the 
hinches  of  the  members  of  the  class  or  disposed  of  in  some  other  way. 
It  is  a  waste  of  materials  to  have  the  food  consumed  at  odd  times  in 
the  laboratory  or  tasted  and  thrown  out,  as  is  too  frequently  the  prac- 
tice. When  the  product  from  the  classes  in  foods  and  cookery  can 
be  sold  in  the  lunch  room  or  in  food  sales,  and  when  at  the  same  time 
the  sequence  of  problems  can  be  determined  by  the  educational  and 
vocational  needs  of  the  class — not  by  what  can  be  sold — such  an 
arrangement  should  be  made.  This  plan  improves  the  technic  and 
adds  interest  to  the  work. 

The  conunercial  project  carried  out  definitely  as  a  commercial  proj- 
ect, in  which  for  a  certain  time  the  work  of  a  class  consists  in  assisting; 
in  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  cafeteria,  or  with  food  sales  or 
with  catering,  is  of  considerable  educational  value.  The  project 
should  result  not  only  in  giving  more  practice  in  food  preparation, 
but  also  in  teaching  commercial  standards;  the  necessary  division  of 
labor  and  gi*oup  organization  essential  to  carrying  on  the  labor 
project ;  and  the  relative  cost  of  labor  and  of  materials  in  the  com- 
mercial product.  In  short,  work  on  a  commercial  basis  should  not 
only  afford  the  pupil  experience  as  a  worker^  but  should  serve  a;s  a 
means  of  giving  some  insight  into  busin&ss  management. 

COURSES   OF   STUDY. 

Guide  m  plannhiff  course  of  study. — Home  economics  education 
demands  special  courses  of  study,  appropriate  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  special  qualifications  on  the  part  of  teachers.    The  guiding 
principles  to  be  used  in  formulating  such  courses  of  study  are  certain 
established  principles  of  vocational  education,  applied  to  the  field  of 
home-economics  education.    These  are :  (a)  The  controlling  factor  in 
determining  the  subjects  to  be  included  in  the  course  of  study  de- 
signed as  preparation  for  an  occupation  must  be  the  vocational  needs 
of  the  persons  who  are  to  follow  the  occupation;  (&)  the  central 
feature  of  such  a  course  of  study  must  be  a  group  of  so-called  tech- 
nical subjects  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  special  group ; 
{c)  this  group  of  technical  subjects  must  be  supported  and  supple- 
mented by  a  group  of  related  subjects;   {d)  certain  subjects  from 
general  education  arc  needed  to  complete  a  well-rounded  course  of 
study.    These  are  denominated  nonvocational  subjects.    A  course  of 
study  designed  for  vocational  education  is,  therefore,  divided  into 
three  groups :  Technical  subjects,  related  subjects,  and  nonvocational 
subjects.    Tlie  technical  and  the  related  subjects  are  together  called 
vocational  subjects. 
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In  planning  a  course  of  study  which  wUl  prepare  for  any  given 
oocupationy  the  vocational  subjects  to  he  selected  should  be  deter- 
mined by  an  analysis  of  the  occupation.  The  first  step  then  in  deter- 
mining the  content  of  a  course  of  study  which  will  fit  the  student  for 
the  occupation  of  home  making  is  an  analysis  of  the  occupation  of 
home  making.  Home  making  has  already  been  called  a  composite 
occupation.  It  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  skilled  but  undifferentiated 
occupations.  In  addition  to  this,  home  making  is  both  a  social 
and  a  business  enterprise.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  effi- 
cient home  maker  must  be  a  reasonably  skilled  worker  in  at  least 
four  or  five  skilled  occupations.  Under  emergency  conditions  this 
number  may  be  increased.  In  addition,  she  is  usually  joint  owner 
and  manager  of  the  whole  enterprise.  Hence  she  must  be  skilled  in 
household  management.  The  duties  of  the  home  maker  as  a  skilled 
worker  and  as  a  manager  so  overlap  that  they  can  not  be  entirely 
dissociated. 

(a)  T?ie  home  maker  as  a  ivorher. — ^The  efficient  home  maker  must 
be  a  skilled  worker  in  general  housekeeping.  She  must  be  a  skilled 
worker  in  preparing  and  serving  food.  Her  responsibilities  as  a 
seamstress  and  as  a  dressmaker  are  not  as  great  as  formerly,  but  it 
would  appear  that  the  services  of  the  home  maker  as  a  seamstress 
for  the  remaking  and  the  care  and  I'epair  of  clothing  will  continue 
to  be  an  occupation  essential  in  the  average  home.  The  care  and 
rearing  of  children  is  the  home  occupation  demanding  the  highest 
degree  of  skill  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  important  one  of  alL 
As  yet,  however,  it  is  the  least  emphasized  in  our  plans  for  vocational 
education.  The  care  of  the  health  of  the  family  is  also  largely  the 
responsibility  of  the  home  maker. 

(b)  As  joint  manager^  the  home  maker  is  responsible  for  the  char- 
acter of  her  enterprise  and  the  standard  of  living,  and  for  the  product 
which  the  home  will  turn  out.  She  is  the  purchasing  agent,  a  part- 
ner in  the  business,  and  usually  the  business  manager.  As  such  she 
must  budget  the  family  expenditures  and  keep  the  housdiold  ac- 
counts. As  the  superintendent  of  the  plant,  she  plans  her  own  work, 
the  work  of  the  members  of  her  family,  and,  when  she  has  them,  the 
work  of  employees.  She  is  the  educational  manager,  the  health  and 
welfare  manager,  and  the  social  manager  of  the  family  group. 

This  analysis  is  given  in  order  to  make  clear  the  dual  character 
of  the  qualifications  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  home  maker; 
lience  the  dual  service  which  the  training  must  give.  Manifestly, 
the  vocational  needs  of  home  makers  and  house  daughters  are  skill 
in  the  household  occupations  and  knowledge  essential  to  efficient 
nianagement  of  the  home.  A  course  of  study  designed  to  meet  these 
needs  must  therefore  provide  for  instruction  and  practice  in  the 
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home  occupations  and  in  the  fundamental  arts  and  sciences  upon 
which  the  home  occupations  are  based  so  that  the  home  maker  be- 
comes an  intelligent  workman  who  understands  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  simple  home  processes.  This  analysis  of  tiie 
home-making  occupations  shows  the  needs  of  these  two  groups  of 
subjects  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  home  making — the  technical 
or  home  economics  subjects  and  the  related  art  and  science  subjects 
which  supplement  and  strengthen  the  technical  work,  and  which  to- 
gether are  called  vocational  subjects. 

Program  for  vocation'Ol  course  in  home  econoviks, — ^It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  a  vocational  course  in  home  economies  must  provide 
instruction  in  the  various  occupations  of  home  making,  instruction 
in  art  and  science  as  applied  to  the  home,  and  instruction  in  non- 
vocational  subjects. 

The  law  provides  that  schools  or  classes  giving  instruction  to  per- 
sons who  have  not  entered  upon  employment  shall  require  that  at 
least  half  of  the  time  of  such  instruction  be  given  to  practical  work 
on  a  useful  or  productive  basis. 

This  provision  was  drawn  up  with  particular  reference  to  training 
in  trade  and  industry.  Since  the  conditions  are  not  exactly  the  same 
for  home  economics  education,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Board  to  make  an  interpretation  of  this  provision  as  it  relates  to 
home  economics  .education.  Under  this  interpretation,  "  practical 
work  on  a  useful  basis"  is  held  to  mean  instruction  in  vocational 
subjects  designed  as  preparation  for  home  making.  These  subjects 
are  of  two  gi'oups,  (1)  home  economics  subjects,  and  (2)  related  sub- 
jects. (1)  Home  economics  subjects  include  garment  making,  tex- 
tiles and  dressmaking,  millinery,  foods  and  cookery,  sanitation  and 
home  nursing,  house  planning  and  house  furnishing,  and  home  man- 
agement. Instruction  in  these  subjects  will  include  the  actual  hand- 
ling of  materials  in  laboratory  practice,  as  well  as  supplementary  in- 
struction in  food  values,  selection  and  care  of  clothing,  etc.,  and  the 
application  of  scientific  principles  essential  to  the  laboratory  work. 
(2)  Belated  subjects  include  the  arts  and  sciences  which  are  funda- 
mental to  home  economics,  such  as  drawing  and  design  when  ap- 
plied to  clothing  and  the  home,  and  chemistry,  physics,  and  bacteri- 
ology when  applied  to  the  household.  Instruction  in  these  subjects 
will  include  material  from  the  field  of  science  or  art  selected,  or- 
ganized, and  presented  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  of  vocational 
home  economics  and  must  be  closely  related  and  correlated  with  the 
instruction  in  home  economics  subjects. 

Hence,  the  program  for  the  vocational  half  day  of  home  economics 
may  consist  either  of  home  economics  subjects;  or  of  home  economics 
subjects  and  of  related  subjects;  according  to  the  needs  of  the  group 
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to  be  taught.  In  either  case  the  pupils  pursuing  the  eonrse  of  study 
in  vocational  home  economics  must  be  grouped  separately  for  this 
half  day  of  instruction.  There  are  thus  set  up  two  general  prognuas 
for  the  half  day  of  practical  work : 

1.  The  half  day  of  practical  work  devoted  entirely  to  home  eco- 
nomics subjects. 

2.  The  half  day  of  practical  work  devoted  to  instruction  in  liomc^ 
economics  subjects  and  related  subjects. 

In  program  No.  2,  if  the  school  program  is  six  hours  in  length. 
not  less  than  120  minutes  of  the  half  day  or  10  hours  weekly  shall 
be  devoted  to  home  economics  subjects;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
half  day  shall  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  related  subjects.  In  the 
State  plan  both  programs  1  and  2  sliould  be  included  as  the  programs 
for  vocational  home  economics  in  day  schools,  the  choice  of  one  plan 
or  of  the  other  being  made  by  each  school  or  community  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  group  to  be  reached. 

The  vocational  education  act  provides  that  for  cities  of  less  than 
25,000  population  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Board,  may  modify  the  conditions  as  to  length  of  the  day  and  length 
of  the  term.  In  making  such  modification  the  number  of  hours  of 
instruction  per  week  should  in  no  case  be  less  than  25,  nor  the  hours 
of  instruction  per  day  less  than  5.  In  the  five-hour  day  at  least  one- 
half  the  day,  or  150  minutes,  must  be  devoted  to  instruction  either 
(1)  in  home  economics  subjects,  or  (2)  in  home  economics  subjects 
and  related  subjects.  If  the  program  of  the  vocational  half  day  in- 
cludes both  home  economics  subjects  and  related  subjects,  not  less 
than  90  minutes  of  the  half  day  sliall  be  devoted  to  instruction  in 
home  economics  subjects,  and  the  remainder  of  the  half  day  to  the 
related  subjects. 

I.  Program  for  the  half  day  of  pj^actical  work  given  entirely  to 
home  economics  subjects, — In  tlie  schools  where  the  program  for  tlie 
half  day  is  given  entirely  to  home  economics  subjects  the  coui-s* 
ordinarily  covers  one  to  two  years.  These  classes  are  usually  organ- 
ized for  students  who  will  in  all  probability  stay  for  only  one  or  two 
years  of  work.  Some  of  these  students  go  directly  into  the  work  of 
their  own  homes  as  "  Little  Mothers,"  house  daughters,  or  as  home 
makers,  while  others  seek  emploj'^ment  in  the  trades,  and  for  these 
the  vocation  of  home  making  is  more  deferred. 

Content  of  course. — Such  a  course  should  be  planned  so  that  as 
far  as  possible  the  essentials  of  home  making  are  taught.  The  half 
day,  or  180  minutes,  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  clothing  and 
garment  making,  food  study  and  cooking,  home  management,  indod- 
ing  household  accounts,  home  sanitation  and  home  nur^ng,  and  child 
care.    The  otl>er  half  day  should  be  devoted  to  the  essentials  in  ro- 
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lated  art  and  science,  together  with  English,  civics,  and  history. 
The  two  years  should  be  a  unit  made  up  as  far  as  possible  of  two 
complete  years.  The  same  subjects  may  be  pursued  in  each  year, 
but  the  choice  of  subject  matter  and  treatment  will  involve  a  larger 
content  and  progressive  difficulty,  so  that  the  student  is  encouraged 
to  stay  for  the  more  advanced  course.  For  certain  groups  it  may  be 
practicable  to  extend  the  course  of  study  for  three  or  four  years,  the 
third  and  fourth  years  dealing  with  the  more  advanced  phases  of 
dressmaking,  millinery,  house  furnishing  and  decoration,  lunch  room 
and  cafeteria  cooking,  as  well  as  the  advanced  work  in  related 
subjects. 

II.  Program  for  the  Judf  day  of  practical  work  Triable  up  of  home 
economicg  subjects  and  related  subjects. — This  is  tlie  progi*am  which 
more  generally  meets  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  girls  over 
14  years  of  age  who  remain  in  school.  Such  a  program  may  bo  from 
one  to  four  years  in  length.  When  the  work  is  new  in  a  school  it  Is 
often  advisable  to  start  with  a  one  or  two  years'  course  and  build  it 
up.  In  the  small  school  it  is  often  expedient  to  have  the  first  and 
second  year  students  and  the  third  and  fourth  year  students  grouped 
together  for  instruction.  By  proper  planning,  the  four  years  of 
work  may  be  so  given  at  much  saving  of  time  and  energy. 

Content  of  course. — The  half  day,  or  180  minutes,  should  be  de- 
voted to  home  economics  subjects  and  related  art  and  science  subjects. 
The  home  economics  subjects  given  will  include  garment  making,  tex- 
tiles, dressmaking,  millinery,  food  study  and  cooking,  elementary 
dietetics,  home  management,  child  care,  and  house  planning.  The 
related  subjects  will  include  applied  art  and  design,  costume  design, 
house  furnislung,  general  science  as  applied  to  the  household,  physi- 
ologj^,  including  hygiene  and  home  nursing,  household  physics,  and 
chemistry. 

The  subjects  given  in  any  course  will  depend  upon  the  number  of 
years  of  work  to  be  offered  and  tlie  previous  training  of  the  students. 

SEQUENCE   OF   COURSES. 

The  sequence  of  these  courses  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
work  give*!  in  the  elementary  grades.  Home  economics  is  being 
ffiven  more  generally  in  the  grades,  and  such  work  must  be  en- 
couraged. When  the  students  have  had  some  home  economics  in  the 
f^rades,  the  home  economics  given  in  the  secondary  school  must  be 
planned  to  correlate  with  and  build  upon  the  instruction  which  pupils 
have  already  had.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  vocational  work 
must  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  gfroups  having  no  previous 
instruction  in  home  economics. 
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In  planning  the  vocational  courses  in  home  economics  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  the  related  subjects,  art  and 
science,  form  an  essential  part  of  the  program  and  must  not  be 
chosen  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  most  satisfactory  scheduling  of 
courses,  but  must  be  chosen  with  the  realization  that  the  work  in  the 
related  science  and  art  is  fundamental  to  a  clear  understanding  or 
a  wide  application  of  the  home  economics  instruction.  Therefore, 
in  the  ideal  course,  art  and  design  should  be  given  paraUel  with  work 
in  textiles,  garment  making,  dressmaking,  and  millinery.  This  is 
true  both  in  the  elementary  work  and  in  the  more  advanced  courses. 
In  like  manner,  applied  science  should  be  given  parallel  with  the 
work  in  food  study  and  cooking,  home  nursing,  dietetics,  home  sani- 
tation, and  home  management. 

There  are  a  variety  of  satisfactory  ways  in  "which  the  courses  of 
study  may  be  planned,  the  sequence  again  depending  upon  the  pre- 
vious experiences  of  the  group  of  students,  the  teaching  staflF,  equip- 
ment, etc.  If  the  first  year's  work  in  home  economics  is  food  study 
and  cooking,  the  related  work  should  be  science  as  applied  to  home 
problems.  The  following  year's  work  should  be  the  study  of  cloth- 
ing and  its  construction  and  elementary  home  management,  and 
should  be  correlated  with  art  and  design  and  applied  science.  If  the 
first  year  is  made  up  of  a  semester  of  food  study  and  cooking  and  a 
semester  of  garment  making,  or  if  the  two  are  given  throughout  the 
year,  the  science  and  art  should,  if  possible,  be  given  as  parallel 
courses  with  the  food  and  clothing  work.  Similar  relations  should 
obtain  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  the  work  in  home  economics, 
including  more  advanced  problems  in  home  making,  and  the  related 
science  and  art  supplementing  these  courses  throughout. 

There  is  no  one  course  of  study.  The  course  is  designed  to  train 
home  makers.  With  this  occupation  clearly  analyzed  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  as  it  relates  to  the  half  day  of  practical  work 
definitely  understood  a  satisfactory  course  can  be  planned  which  will 
meet  the  needs  of  particular  groups  of  students. 

LENGTH  OF   CX)UKSB. 

The  length  of  the  vocational  course  will  vary  with  the  needs  of 
the  groups  to  be  reached,  the  teaching  staff  and  the  available  equip- 
ment. The  course  may  be  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years  in  length. 
Whatever  the  length  of  the  course  planned,  the  student  who  drops 
out  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year  should  be  considered  and 
the  course  so  planned  that  each  year  is  a  fairly  well  developed  unit. 

HOME  PROJECTS. 

Home  project  the  real  project. — ^In  planning  any  course  in  home 
making  it  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  the  aim  of  the  coarse 
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is  to  make  it  function  in  the  home.  The  real  project  is  the  doing 
of  a  piece  of  home  work  in  a  real  home,  and  no  course  in  home  mak- 
ing is  complete  that  does  not  provide  for  home  work  either  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  home-making  course  or  as  summer  work.  We 
have  not  yet  learned  how  best  to  plan  and  supervise  such  home  work, 
yet  to  do  so  is  at  the  present  time  a  pressing  need  in  vocational  edu- 
cation for  home  making.  A  home  project  should  offer  experience  in 
the  occupations  under  the  conditions  of  the  occupations.  It  should 
involve  a  real  problem,  should  provide  for  the  repetition  of  previous 
practice  and  the  application  of  knowledge  gained  to  a  more  extended 
problem  under  conditions  of  lesser  supervision  and  instruction,  and 
hence  should  be  the  means  of  increasing  skill  and  independence. 
The  employment  of  the  12  months'  home  economics  teacher  will  do 
much  to  develop  home-project  work,  and  she  should  be  encouraged 
wherever  such  an  appointment  is  possible. 

Table  Showing  Sequence  of  CJoukses  and  Relationship  of  Abt  and  Science 

Subjects  to  Home  Economics  Subjects. 

textiles  and  clothing. 


Home  ecofumiics  subjects. 

Textiles  and  garment  making. 

Elementary  dressmaking. 

Advanced  dressmaking  and  study  of 

clothing. 
House  planning  and  house  furnishing. 


Related  subjects. 

Drawing  and  design  applied  to  cloth- 
ing and  the  home. 

Advanced  design,  including  dress  de- 
sign and  house  furnishings. 


FOODS  AND   HOUSEHOLD   MANAGEMENT. 


Food  Study  and  cookery. 
Home   management    (including   plan- 
ning and  serving  of  meals,  liouse- 
hold  accounts). 
Laundry. 

Elementary  dietetics. 
Child  care. 

Lunch  room  and  cafeteria  cookery. 
Home  practice  and  home  projects. 
In  the  school : 

Noonday  lunch. 
Food  sales. 
Junior  Red  Cross. 
Garment  making,  for  sale,  etc 
In  the  home: 

I'ractice  in  household  opera- 
tions. 
Projects,  including  management 


Household  science  (general  science  ap- 
plied to  the  household). 
Household  accounts. 
Sanitation,  hygiene,  and  home  nursing. 
Household  chemistry. 
Household  physics. 
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Xonvocaiional  suhjectM, 

Bn^llsli  laninuiS^  ii^d  lUeratore. 

CirU»  and  citiseMhip. 

Elementary  social  science  and  economldi 

Mathematics. 

History. 


OUTLINES  OF  SUOOISSTSD  TTPS  OF  COURSES  FOR  ALL-HAT  CLAflBBS. 

I.  Two  Yeabs'  Course  of  Study  in  Vocational  Home  Economics,  in  which 
Half  of  the  Day  or  15  Hours  per  Week  is  Devoted  to  Home  Economics 
Subjects  and  Half  of  the  Day  is  Devoted  to  Related  Subjects  and  Nom- 
vocational  subjects. 


first  YEAR. 


Vocational  subjects* 

A.  Choice  of: 

Garment  making. 
Millinery. 
Textiles. 

Cooking  and  food  study. 
Laundry. 
Total  hours  per  week,  15. 


General  and  reiaied  iubjecUm 

A.  Choice  of: 
Literature. 
Arithmetic. 
History.  I 

Citizenship. 
English. 
Music. 

Physical  training. 
Home  nursing. 
General   science  applied   to   Uia 

home. 
Applied  design. 
Hygiene. 

Total  hours  per  week,  IS, 


SECOND  YEAR. 


A.  Choice  of: 

Dressmaking 
Millinery. 

Meal  planning  and  serving. 
House  planning  and  furnishing. 
Home  management 
Child  care. 
Total  hours  per  week,  15. 


A.  Choice  of: 

Literature. 

History. 

Arithmetic    and    hoasebokl    ac- 
counting. 

Citizenship. 

English. 

Music. 

Physical  training. 

Household  chemistry. 

Applied  design. 
Total  hours  per  week,  15.  • 


II.  Course  of  Study  for  a  Six-hour  School  Day  in  which  Half  the  Time 
IS  Devoted  to  Home  Economics  and  Related  Art  and  ScmcE. 

One,  two,  three,  or  four  years  of  such  a  course  may  be  offered.  One-half 
day,  or  180  minutes  must  be  devoted  to  practical  work.  Of  this  tine  at  least 
120  minutes  must  be  devoted  to  home  economics  subjects.    To  supplement  this 
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not  more  than  60  minutes  a  day,  or  300  minutes  a  week  must  be  devoted  to 
related  science  and  art. 

Tbe  subjects  offered  may  be  given  five  times  a  week  througbout  the  year,  or 
two  subjects  may  be  offered  in  alternate  semesters  or  two  subjects  may  be 
given  alternate  days  throughout  the  whole  year. 

FISST  YKAB. 

Subject.  Time. 

Enj^lish 5  periods. 

IVfat hematics,  history  or  elective 5  periods. 

Home  economics  (garment  making  and  textiles,  food   5  120-iiiiaute  periods,  or 
study,  and  cookery,  or  both.)  000  minutes  a  week. 

Kclated  work .300  miautes  a  week  »et 

(General  science  applied  to  the  household,  draw-       up  as  5  00-mlnute  peri, 
ing  and  design,  or  both.)  ods  or  3  45  and  2  90- 

minute  periods. 

SECOND    TEAK. 

English 5  periods. 

Mathematics,  history  or  elective 15  periods. 

Home  economics J J5  120-mimie  periods. 

(Choice  of  elementary  dressmaking,  including 
clothing,  budgets,  home  management,  meal 
planning,  household  accounts,  or  both.) 

Belate<l  work 300    minutes    per    weok 

(Applied  physiology,   hygiene,   and   home  nurs-       may    be    arrango<l    In 
ing  or  applied  design,  or  both.)  double       and       single 

periods. 

THI15D    YEAR. 

English 5  periods. 

Elective 5  i>erlods. 

Home  economics - 5  120-minute  periods  or 

(Choice  of  hou.se  planning  and  furnishing,  cloth-       000  luinutcs  per  \\\^k. 
Ing   design,    textiles,    millinery,    dressmaking, 
or  combination.) 

Related  work 300  minutes  per  week. 

Household  chemistry  or 
Household  pli^'sics. 

FOURTH    YEA  a. 

English 5  pcrimls. 

Elective 5  periods. 

Home  ec-onomics 5  120-minute  periods  or 

(Choice  of  elementary  dietetics,,  home  manage-       600  minutes  per  week, 
nient,  child  care,  or  a  combination.) 
Tlelated  work - 300  minutes  per  week. 

nousehold  physics  or 

Household  chernKstry. 

III.  ('ouRSE  OF  Study  for  a  FiVE-iiorR  Sctiool  Day  in  which  Half  the  Time 
IS  r>KV0TED  TO  HoiiE  Eco:??oMrcs  a:^d  Rklatkd  Art  and  Sciexce. 

One,  two,  three,  or  four  years  of  such  a  course  may  l>e  offered,  in  wliich  one- 
half  day,  or  loO  minutes  must  be  devoted  to  practical  work.    At  least  90  minuter 
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of  this  half  day  must  be  devoted  to  home  economics  subjects.  To  supplement 
this,  not  more  than  60  minutes  a  day  or  900  minutes  a  week  must  be  devoted 
to  related  science  and  art 

riBST  YEAB. 

Subject.  Time. 

English 5  45-minute  periods. 

Mathematics,  history,  or  elective 5  45-minute  periods. 

Home  economics Ji  90-minute  periods. 

(Garment  making  and  textiles,  food  study  and 
cooking,  or  both.) 

Related  work 7  to  10  45*minute  periods. 

(General  science  applied  to  the  houseliold,  draw-     May  be  set  up  as  ST  45 
ing  and  design,  or  Isoth.)  and  2  90-mtnute  or  5 

90-mlnute,  depending 
upon  the  subject 

SECOND  TEAJL 

English— ^5  45-minute  periods. 

Mathematics,  history,  or  elective 5  45-minute  periods. 

Home  economics . 5  90-minute  periods. 

(Choice  of  home  management,  including  meal 
planning  and  household  accounts,  elementary  dress 
making,  or  both.) 

Related  work 7  to  10  45-mlnute  periods 

(Applied  physiology,  hygiene,  and  home  nursing,     May  be  45-minute  pe> 
or  applied  design.)  riods  and  90-minute  pe* 

riods. 

m 

THIBD  TEAS. 

English 5  45-minute  periods. 

Elective 5  45-minute  periods. 

Home  economics i 5  90-minute  periods. 

(Choice  of  house  planning  and  furnishing,  clothing 
design,  textiles,  millinery,  dressmaking,  or  a  com- 
bination.) 

Related  work 7  45-mlnute  periods.   May 

Household  chemistry  or  be  3  45-minute  periods 

Household  physics.  and   2   90  -  minute  pe- 

riods. 

70UBTH  YEAB. 

English - 5  45-minute  periods. 

Elective .5  45-minute  periods. 

Home  economics 5  90-minute  periods. 

(Choice  of  elementary  dietetics,  home  management, 

child  care,  or  a  combination.) 
Related  work 7  45-minute  periods.   May 

Household  chemistry.  be  3  45-minute  periods 

Household  physics  or  and   2   90  -  minute   pe- 

riods. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  AS  A  IX)RM  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  preceding  statement  of  principles,  together  with  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  in  the  building  up  of  a  course  of  study  for 
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home  economics  ediicatioiij  indicates  the  fundamental  difference  hc- 
tween  home  ecomonics  education  as  a  form  of  vocational  education, 
and  instruction  in  home  economics  subjects  as  a  part  of  general 
education.  Home  economics  education  as  a  form  of  vocational  edu- 
cation demands  a  well-rounded  course  of  study  directed  to  one  main 
objective — ^the  preparation  of  home-makei-s  and  house  daughters.  It 
is  the  central  course  in  relation  to  which  the  entire  program  is  planned. 
As  a  part  of  general  education,  the  essential  relations  between  home 
economics  subjects  and  related  subjects  are  seldom  recognized ;  home 
economics  is  there  considered  merely  one  subject  in  a  program  of 
general  subjects. 

MKrnioDS  or  instruction. 

Vocational  courses  appropriate  to  the  field  of  home  economics  edu- 
cation include  those  of  the  type  known  as  laboratory  courses,  or 
courses  in  which  the  processes  under  discussion  are  actually  worked 
out  in  the  laboratory  by  the  students.  Ordinarily  such  courses  are 
divided  into  laboratory  and  recitation  periods.  Such  a  division  is  to 
be  avoided,  as  it  is  difficult  to  fit  the  material  to  be  covered  into  such 
an  artificial  division  of  time.  The  work  gradually  becomes  sepa- 
rated into  theory  given  in  the  lecture  or  recitation  and  practice  given 
during  the  laboratory  period.  This  may  result  in  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  these  two  phases  of  the  work  and  even  lead  to  their  being 
given  by  different  persons.  A  better  plan  is  to  set  aside  the  requisite 
time  for  the  work  without  any  separation  into  laboratory  and  recita- 
tion periods.  This  time  is  then  divided  into  laboratory  practice,  dis- 
cussion, or  directed  study  as  the  need  for  each  is  indicated,  one  grow- 
ing out  of  the  other  and  the  whole  standing  together  as  a  unit  of  in- 
struction. In  actual  practice  relative  amounts  of  time  spent  on 
laboratory  and  recitation  will  vary,  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the 
course.  The  time  spent  on  the  recitation  and  discussion  will  average 
about  one-third  the  total  time  allotted  to  the  lesson. 

Laboratory  instruction  is  of  tico  types, — In  one  type  of  laboratory 
instruction  the  mastery  of  the  subjexjt  matter  is  the  main  purpose. 
The  laboratory  experiments  are  used  chiefly  as  supplementary  or 
illustrative  material  to  aid  in  the  mastery  of  the  desired  facts  and 
l>rinciples.  These  experiments  are  artificial  and  have  little  relation 
to  everyday  life.  The  process  employed  in  working  out  the  experi- 
i..ent  is,  in  itself,  of  little  value  and  is  of  importance  only  as  it  serves 
r .^  a  means  of  teaching  the  desired  facts. 

In  the  other  type,  which  we  shall  call  the  functional  or  project 
method,  we  have  a  different  aim.  It  is  to  develop  functioning  in- 
dividuals rather  than  to  give  information.    This  means  that  em- 
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phasis  is  laid  on  teachiug  a  process  rather  than  on  giving  subjeot 
matter.  The  course  is  organized  around  the  processes  which  it  is 
desirable  that  the  student  shall  know  in  a  given  occupation.  These 
processes  take  the  form  in  which  the  student  will  meet  them  in 
everyday  life.  Informational  material  is  of  importance  only  as  it 
aids  in  the  working  out  of  the  process. 

The  first  type  of  laboratory  instruction  is  used  quite  largely  by 
teachers  of  pure  sciences,  with  "  science  for  science's  sake "  as  their 
aim.  As  the  sciences  come  to  be  taught  more  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  application  we  use  the  functional  or  project  methoa 
of  instruction.  This  method  is  to  be  preferred  in  teaching  all  hotne 
economics  and  related  art  and  science  courses. 

The  project  method, — Applying  the  project  method  to  vocational 
home  economics,  the  coui-se  must  be  based  on  home-making  problems 
and  projects  to  be  worked  out  under  as  nearly  normal  conditions  of 
the  home  as  is  possible.  The  essential  features  of  these  home-making 
problems  are: 

1.  They  must  be  real  problems  occurring  in  the  life  experiences  of 
the  girls. 

2.  They  must  be  of  sufficient  value  to  be  an  end  in  themselves  as 
well  as  a  means  of  instruction. 

3.  They  must  serve  as  a  means  of  connecting  the  home  and  school 
experience  of  the  girls. 

4.  They  must  be  so  selected  as  to  give  the  practical  training  and 
knowledge  that  will  arouse  interest  and  prepare  the  girls  for  the 
varied  responsibilities  of  the  care  and  management  of  the  home. 

5.  They  should  be  selected  so  as  to  present  projects  of  gradually 
increasing  difficulty  so  as  to  enable  the  students  to  apply  the  knowl- 
edge gained  in  one  problem  in  the  working  out  of  the  next  Tiiis 
makes  it  possible  for  the  students  to  work  with  a  minimum  of  help 
and  tends  to  the  development  of  independence. 

6.  The  projects  must  be  selected  so  that  as  nearly  as  possible  all 
the  processes,  information,  and  skill  necessary  in  tlie  home-making 
occupation  are  acquired. 

Points  which  should  he  kept  in  mind  in  the  handling  of  the  project 
method, — Since  the  main  purpose  of  such  a  course  is  to  develop 
skill  in  the  occupation  of  home  making,  especial  care  shoald  be 
taken  in  all  the  work  done  to  develop  correct  habits  of  work  ami 
skill  in  handling  materials.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  teacher  make  a  list  of  all  habits  of  work  and  details 
of  technic  which  are  important  and  see  that  all  of  tliese  are  provideil 
for  in  the  projects* 

The  habits  of  work  should  be  kept  carefully  in  mind  and  developed 
in  the  laboratory  from  day  to  day.    These  may  be  personal  habits 
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such  as  neatness  of  person  and  dress,  tidiness  of  hair  and  hands,  use 
of  tasting  spoon,  or  the  more  general  habits  of  working  neatly,  plan- 
ning and  executing  work  systematically,  maintaining  proper  posi- 
tion of  body  in  sewing,  etc.  Most  of  these  may  be  developed  in- 
directly if  proper  attention  is  given  to  them  each  day  by  the  teacher. 
If  the  list  suggested  above  is  prepared  it  will  insure  attention  to 
such  details  as  may  otherwise  be  overlooked.  The  points  to  bo 
noted  and  the  relative  amount  of  attention  necessary  will  vary,  with 
the  group  of  students. 

Provis-ion  should  be  made  for  all  essential  details  of  technic. — ^This 
would  include  such  work  as  the  care  and  use  of  sewing  machine, 
sweeping,  dusting,  handling  stove,  washing  dishes,  etc.  Greater  in- 
terest is  gained  if  these  technical  processes  are  taught  as  a  part  of  a 
problem  than  if  separate  and  disconnected  lessons  are  devoted  to 
them.  For  example,  the  students  may  have  little  interest  in  learn- 
ing how  to  build  a  fire  in  a  wood  stove  if  that  is  made  the  aim  of  the 
lesson,  but  much  interest  is  centered  in  the  building  of  the  fire  if 
it  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  preparation  of  a  dish.  Such  a  list  of 
technical  details  must  be  prepared  in  the  light  of  the  home  condi- 
tions of  the  girls  who  are  being  taught. 

Special  drill  lessons  are  needed  in  developing  technic  in  the  proc- 
esses involved,  but  such  lessons  should  not  be  provided  until  the 
student  realizes,  through  actual  failure  in  the  execution  of  the 
process,  the  necessity  for  the  development  of  this  technic,  and  then 
it  should  be  given  in  connection  with  the  special  problem  requiring 
it.  If,  for  example,  the  student  is  making  a  garment  and  needs  to 
know  how  to  make  a  buttonhole  as  a  means  of  fastening,  she  is 
perfectly  willing  to  stop  for  a  drill  on  the  buttonhole,  for  she 
realizes  the  necessity  for  constructing  well  made  buttonholes,  so 
that  the  garment  may  not  be  disfigured  by  poor  workmanship.  Drill 
lessons  on  models  become  mechanical,  and  the  interest  of  the  student 
is  lacking. 

A  plan  of  work  is  necessari/. — ^The  student  should  be  taught  to 
think  the  problem  through  before  starting  to  work.  An  occasional 
question  from  the  teacher  as  to  the  proposed  plan  will  indicate 
whether  the  student  is  thinking  the  problem  through  correctly  and 
thus  prevent,  in  case  of  incorrect  solution,  serious  error  and  possible 
waste  of  time.  If  the  student  is  not  on  the  right  track,  a  few  skill- 
ful questions  will  often  set  her  right  and  at  the  same  time  not  inter- 
fere with  her  independence  of  thought.  Information  and  direction 
i^ould  be  given  at  the  time  when  the  student  feels  the  need  for  them. 
Help  must  not  be  given  to  the  extent  of  crushing  out  thought  and 
initiative.  Teaching  by  dictation — i.  e.,  giving  exact  directions, 
printed  recipes  or  rules — ^may  seemingly  economize  time,  but  such 
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methods  tend  to  make  dependent  rather  than  independent  thinkers 
and  workers.  The  teaching  of  what  is  often  spoken  of  as  "  recipe 
cookery  "  and  of  "  dictation  sewing  "  lacks  much  of  the  possible  voca- 
tional as  well  as  educational  value.  The  aim  should  be  the  develop- 
ment of  independent  workers.  This  means  that  ddinite  directions 
should  not  be  given  for  the  working  out  of  the  problem,  but  that 
the  problem  should  be  clearly  stated  and  an  understanding  of  it 
assured  by  class  discussion.  The  students  are  then  put  to  work  on 
the  problem  and  guided  in  working  out  the  correct  solution. 

Recitation  and  laboratory  work  together  ahauld  lead  to  conclusions 
which  are  to  be  the  basis  of  later  practice  in  the  occupation.  For 
that  reason  each  class  exercise  should  be  summed  up  through  a  dis- 
cussion at  the  end  of  the  class  period  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
succeeding  class  exercise.  Whenever  the  class  problem  results  in  a 
definite  product,  either  the  class  exercise  or  a  later  exercise  must 
provide  for  an  examination  and  an  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the 
product. 

Use  of  logical  reviews. — One  objection  to  the  project  method  has 
been  that  the  information  necessary  for  the  successful  carrying  out 
of  the  processes  involved  is. acquired  in  a  choppy  and  unorganized 
form.  This  makes  it  difficult  for  the  student  to  grasp  that  bit  of 
subject  matter  as  a  whole  and  to  see  the  relative  importance  of  the 
different  facts.  Such  a  difficulty  can  be  avoided  by  frequent  l<^ca] 
reviews  in  which  the  subject  matter  is  organized  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  subject  studied.  This  also  enables  the  teacher  to  supply 
any  information  which  the  student  may  need  but  which  has  not 
been  covered  by  the  projects  selected. 

Courses  without  laboratory  work, — Certain  of  the  home  economics 
courses,  such  as  house  sanitation  and  house  furnishing,  are  fre- 
quently offered  without  an}^  laboratory  work.  In  each  of  these  there 
should  be  laboratory  work^on  the  project  basis  where  the  processes 
are  such  that  they  may  be  carried  out  or  executed  by  the  girls.  The 
care  of  a  first-aid  room  at  school  and  the  furnishing  of  a  practice 
house  are  examples  of  such  projects.  In  case  these  problems  cau 
not  actually  be  executed  by  the  students  the  material  for  such  les- 
sons may  still  be  presented  as  a  project,  so  that  interest  is  added 
and  the  material  is  organized  in  the  way  in  which  it  functions  in 
home  making.  Such  projects  are  called  observation  and  report 
projects. 

In  the  assignment  of  the  lesson  the  problem  is  stated  and  discussed 
to  be  sure  it  is  thoroughly  understood.  The  problem  should  be 
definite  and  of  interest  to  the  students  and  the  source  of  material 
available  for  its  solution  clearly  indicated.  Hypotheses  are  formu- 
lated, tested  out,  and  the  results  reported  during  the  recitation 
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period.  Tliese  are  compared  and  results  generalized.  Care  must  be 
taken  during  class  periods  to  insure  careful  thought  on  the  part  of 
all  the  students  and  to  prevent  a  few  good  students  from  carrying 
the  work  of  the  whole  class. 

Methods  of  instruction  in  related  subjects,  such  as  drawing,  design, 
and  applied  science  should  follow,  in  general,  the  principles  outlined 
above  for  the  home-economics  subjects.  If  a  subject  is  to  be  related, 
we  must  select  from  the  principles  usually  taught  in  that  subject 
those  which  may  be  applied  in  home  economics  courses  and  they 
should  be  taught  through  projects  involving  their  application.  Sup- 
plementary experiments  should  be  given  in  order  to  make  more 
evident  the  application  of  the  art  or  science  to  home  economics. 

QUALIFICATIONS   OF   TEACHERS. 

The  teachers  needed  to  carry  out  the  vocational  education  program 
for  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  home  economics  education  in 
the  States  are  teachers  of  home  economics  subjects,  teachers  of  re- 
lated subjects,  and  teachers  of  nonvocational  subjects.  Standards 
for  the  qualifications  of  teachers  of  nonvocational  subjects  are  the 
basis  of  fairly  uniform  systems  of  certification  in  all  the  States 
which  make  college  graduation  and  specialization  in  one  or  more 
subjects  taught  in  the  field  of  secondary  education  as  the  general 
requirement  for  the  certification  of  teachers  of  secondary  nonvoca- 
tional subjects.  By  the  terms  of  the  law.  State  Boards  for  Voca- 
tional Education  are  charged  with  the  special  responsibility  of 
setting  up  standards  for  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  whose 
salaries  may  be  paid  in  part  from  Federal  funds.  Under  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Federal  Board,  Federal  aid  may  be  used  for  reim- 
bursement of  one-half  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects. 
It  therefore  devolves  upon  State  boards  to  set  up  standards  for  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  of  home  economics  subjects  and  of  related 
subjects  to  be  employed  in  their  respective  States. 

Teachers  of  home  economics, — The  demands  of  instruction  in 
home-economics  subjects  are  superior  skill  in  the  household  occupa- 
tions and  an  understanding  of  the  significance  and  of  the  demands 
of  the  vocation  of  ]ion\e  making,  knowledge  in  the  field  of  home 
economics  and  in  related  fields  of  science  and  of  art,  and  ability  to 
teach,  using  the  methods  of  instruction  adapted  to  this  form  of 
vocational  education.  Such  qualifications  can  only  be  secured 
through  experience  and  through  special  preparation.  They  are, 
therefore,  set  up  in  State  plans  in  terms  of  (1)  practical  experience, 
(2)  training  in  home  economics,  and  (3)  professional  training. 

(1)  Practical  experience, — It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  amount 
and  character  of  vocational  experience  necessary  to  develop  the 
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<)egree  and  variety  of  skill  essential  to  an  appreciation  of  workmaa- 
.sliip  in  the  household  occupations,  and  to  furnish  m  basic  fund  of 
knowledge  essential  to  a  feeling  for  the  occupation  and  to  an  under- 
standing of  its  needs  and  responsibilities.  Nearly  all  girls,  and 
also  nearly  all  boys,  grow  up  in  some  sort  of  a  home.  Whether  tlicj 
participate  in  the  hoos^old  occupations  or  not,  they  have,  at  leasts  a 
superficial  understanding  of  its  needs  and  responsibilities..  Moreover, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  girls  participate  in  the  work  of  the  home. 
It  would,  therefore,  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that,  as  compared  with 
industrial  education,  a  shorter  period  of  actual  participation  in  the 
household  occupations  would  be  required  to  provide  the  necessary 
contact  with  the  vocation.  In  this  assumption  it  is  understood  that 
the  participation  in  the  occupation  involves  a  wide  variety  of  ex- 
perience and  all-around  responsibility  for  management. 

The  States  have,  therefore,  very  generally  set  up  as  the  qualifica- 
tions for  practical  experience  a  requirement  of  two  years'  vocati(Hial 
experience,  including  a  reasonable  period  of  actual  management  of 
the  home.  This  is  understood  to  set  up  as  a  minimum  the  vocational 
experience  of  a  house  daughter  who  has  shared  the  household  duties 
and  at  least  for  a  period  of  several  months  has  had  the  responsilHlity 
for  the  management  of  the  home.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that 
experience  covering  a  longer  period,  and  involving  a  larger  respon- 
sibility, is  highly  desirable;  and  that  household  experience,  supple- 
mented by  business  experience,  constitutes  a  still  more  desirable 
equifMnent  in  the  way  of  vocational  experience. 

(2)  Training  in  home  economics^  which  is  accepted  as  the  qualifi- 
cation for  teacters  of  home  economics  subjects,  is  the  course  in  home 
economics  given  in  a  4-years'  college  course,  designed  to  give  special 
preparation  for  teacliing  the  vocation  of  homemaking. 

Sudi  a  course  must  be  made  up  not  only  of  technical  wGvk  in  home 
economics  subjects,  but  these  must  be  strengthened  and  supported 
by  prerequisite  or  parallel  courses  in  science  and  art.  The  home 
economics  subjects  in  such  a  course  include  food  study  and  cookery, 
dietetics,  home  management,  house  planning,  textiles,  dressmaking, 
etc.,  and  the  related  science  and  art  includes  chemistry,  physiology, 
bacteriology,  drawing  and  design,  etc. 

In  no  case  should  a  teacher  qualify  as  a  vocational  teacher  who  has 
not  had  an  all-round  course  in  home  making,  even  though  the  class 
work  is  so  divided  that  only  one  phase  of  home  making,  dothing,  or 
food  preparation,  is  taught  by  each  teadber. 

{3)  Professional  training  used  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
of  teachers  is  generally  accepted  as  meaning  a  group  of  so-called 
professional  courses — courses  in  education.  In  the  case  of  students 
of  home  economics,  this  group  of  courses  is  not  a  part  of  the  regular 
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home  economics  curriculum,  but  comprises  the  group  of  tcacber- 
training  courses  offered  for  students  who  are  preparing  to  become 
benchers.  The  courses  offered  as  a  basis  for  certification  vary  in  the 
different  States  both  in  character  and  in  extent.  Everywhere,  how- 
ever, they  include  certain  general  courses  in  education,  and  special 
courses  for  special  groups  of  students,  together  with  the  experience 
in  teaching  which  is  called  practice  or  student  teaching.  In  the  way 
of  professional  training  the  legal  requirements  for  certification  vary 
in  extent  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  120  credit  hours  con- 
etituting  the  coUege  course.  A  recent  examination  of  these  statutory 
requirements  indicates  that  15  hours  constitutes  the  average. 

TeachevB  of  related  subjects. — The  teachers  of  related  subjects  who 
are  needed  to  carry  out  the  program  of  vocational  education  in  home 
economics  are  teachers  of  science  as  related  to  the  home  and  teachers 
of  art  as  related  to  the  home.  Such  teachers  should  have  not  only 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  the  ability  to  teach  it,  but 
in  addition  they  must  have  adequate  ccmtact  with  the  vocation  of 
home  making  and  a  familiarity  with  the  methods  of  instruction 
which  are  best  adapted  to  secure  the  essential  correlations  between  the 
related  subjects  and  the  home  economics  subjects. 

The  training  which  will  fit  the  teacher  of  related  subjects  for  the 
demands  of  such  work  is  grouped  under:  (1)  Practical  experience, 
(2)  technical  preparation  in  the  special  subjects,  and  (3)  profes- 
sional training  for  teaching. 

(1)  Praetical  experience. — The  amount  and  character  of  the  con- 
tact with  the  vocation  of  home  making  which  is  essential  to  suc- 
cessful teaching  of  related  subjects  can  hardly  be  quantitatively 
estimi^ted.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  sufficient  contact  with  the 
household  occupation  is  necessary  to  furnish  a  basis  of  understanding 
and  of  insight  into  the  various  household  processes,  and  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  teacher  of  related  science  or  art  have  some  of  the 
college  courses  in  home  economics  designed  for  the  training  of  home 
makers.  Tliis  assures  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  rela- 
tionship of  the  science  or  art  to  the  home-making  course. 

(2)  Technical  preparation, — ^The  technical  science  or  art  training 
required  of  the  teacher  of  related  subjects  should  not  be  less  in 
amount  and  quality  than  that  required  by  the  State  for  the  cer- 
tification of  a  teacher  of  science  or  art.  This  is  important  if  the 
training  of  related-subjects  teachers  is  to  be  of  an  acceptable  stand- 
ard and  the  instruction  satisfactory. 

(3)  Professionfil  traininff  for  teachers  of  related  subjects  would 
include  the  same  general  courses  in  education  as  those  required  for 
teachers  of  home  economics  subjects,  together  with  courses  in  special 
methods  and  student  teaching  dealing  with  related  science  or  related 
art  subjects. 
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Teachers  of  related  subjects  may  be  recruited  from  two  gniaps 
of  teachers :  Teachers  of  science  or  of  art  who  have  the  opportunity 
to  secure  contact  with  the  vocation  of  home  makers;  teachers  of 
home  economics  subjects  who  may  take  further  preparation  in 
related  art,  or  in  related  science  subjects. 

In  the  small  school  where  one  teacher  has  charge  of  the  home 
economics  work,  it  is  often  desirable  that  she  also  teach  some  of  the 
science  or  the  art.  In  the  larger  school  of  several  teachers  it  is 
more  satisfactory  either  to  have  special  teachers  of  science  and  art, 
or  to  so  divide  the  instruction  in  home  economics  that  one  phase  of 
home  making,  the  clothing,  is  taught  in  connection  with  the  art 
work,  and  the  food  study  and  preparation  is  taught  by  a  teadier 
who  is  well  prepared  in  related  science. 

II.  PART-TIME  SCHOOLS  OR  CLASSES. 

CONDITIONS    AND    STANDARDS    SET    UP    BY    THE    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 
ACT  WHICH  APPLT  TO   PART-TIME   SCHOOLS  OR  CLASSES. 

The  vocational  education  act  provides  for  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  promoting  education 
for  various  groups  of  persons  over  14  yeai*s  of  age  who  have  entered 
upon  employment  and  are  released  during  regular  working  hours 
for  instruction  purposes.  In  practically  every  State  there  are  avail* 
able  as  possible  pupils  for  part-time  instruction  large  numbers  of 
minors  who  have  left  school  at  the  earliest  age  allowed  by  law,  and 
entered  upon  employment.  Some  States  have  already  established 
either  compulsory  or  permissive  part-time  schools  to  provide  for  this 
group. 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  Federal  vocational  edu- 
cation act  at  least  one-third  of  the  fund  for  trade,  home  economics, 
and  industrial  education  must  be  spent,  if  spent  at  all,  in  part-time 
schools  and  classes.  This  obligatory  use  of  the  funds  makes  it  quite 
evident  that  Congi'ess  believed  that  part-time  education  needed 
promotion  even  more  than  other  forms  of  industrial  education.  In 
interpreting  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  they  apply  to  industrial 
education,  the  Federal  Board  recognizes  throe  types  of  part-tiioe 
classes. 

1.  Trade  extension  part-tim^  schools  or  classes  are  those  giving 
instruction  to  persons  who  have  entered  upon  the  work  of  a  trade 
or  industrial  pursuit.  The  pui'pose  of  this  instruction  is  to  further 
fit  such  persons  for  useful  employment  in  the  trade  or  industrial 
pursuit  in  which  they  are  already  employed. 

2.  Trade  preparatory  part-time  schools  or  classes  are  those  giving 
striiction  to  persons  who  have  entered  upon  employment.    SuA 
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instruction  is  designed  to  fit  these  persons  for  useful  employment  in 
a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit  other  than  the  one  in  which  they  are 
employed. 

3.  General  coritmimtion  part-tijne  schools  or  classes  are  those  giv- 
ing instruction  to  persons  who  have  entered  upon  employment.  This 
instruction  is  given  in  subjects  which  will  enlarge  the  civic  or  voca- 
tional intelligence  of  young  workers. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  PART-TIME   CLASSES. 

All  part-time  home  economics  instruction  is  home  making  exten- 
sion. Any  instruction  in  home  making  will  be  supplementary  to  at 
least  a  part  of  the  daily  employment  of  the  average  girl  or  woman^ 
since  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  practically  every  girl  or  woman 
has  household  duties  of  some  sort  or  another  as  a  part  of  her  daily 
employment.  For  these  reasons,  all  part-time  home  economic  classes 
will  be  of  tlie  type  of  trade  extension  classes,  the  trade  in  this  case 
being  home  making.  There  are  two  more  or  less  distinct  groups  of 
women  to  be  reached  through  part-time  home  economics  instruction. 

{a)  A  gi'oup  who  have  not  had  any  extended  experience  as  house- 
keepers but  who  have  and  are  having  certain  household  duties. 
This  group  is  largely  made  up  of  young  women  who  are  employed 
in  shops,  factories,  or  stores,  or  who  are  occupied  at  home  with  the 
duties  of  the  house  daughter  or  the  household  assistant. 

(fc)  An  older  group  of  women  who  have  had  years  of  experience 
in  housekeeping  and  who  are  engaged  for  the  most  part  in  the  busi- 
ness of  housekeeping. 

For  many  of  the  first  group  the  instruction  will  be  mostly  pre- 
paratory work,  as  their  experience  in  home  making  has  been  limited. 
However,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  decide  how  much  experience 
in  the  home  qualifies  one  for  home  making  preparatory  classes  and 
what  experience  makes  a  student  eligible  for  home  making  extension 
classes.  Since  both  groups  have  had  home  making  experience  all 
instruction  designed  to  better  prepare  for  the  occupation  of  home 
making  may  be  classed  as  home  making  extension  schools  or  classes, 
modifications  being  made  in  method  of  presentation  and  in  subject 
matter  depends  upon  the  needs  and  experience  of  the  groups  to  be 
reached. 

« 

HOME  ECX)N0MIC8   IN  GENERAL  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  OR  CI.ASSES. 

Provision  for  continuation  classes  such  as  are  described  in  Bul- 
letin No.  17,  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Series  No.  1,  issued 
by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  relating  to  trade 
and  industrial  education,  will  be  considered  as  trade  and  industrial 
classes  and  not  as  home  economics  classes  in  so  far  as  their  ad- 
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mmistration  is  concerned,  and  should  be  included  in  the  trade  and 
industrial  section  of  the  plan  rather  than  in  the  home  econoraU^s 
section.  This  is  true  even  though  home  economics  is  to  form  a  part 
of  the  instruction  in  such  general  continuation  schools  or  clas^**. 
unless  50  per  cent  or  more  of  tlie  time  of  the  class  is  given  over  Id 
instruction  in  home  economics  subjects,  in  which  case  it  sliall  U* 
considered  as  a  home  economics  class  rather  than  a  general  continua- 
tion class,  and  is  administered  under  the  home  economics  parts  of  the 
fund  and  should  be  set  up  in  tl^e  plan  under  home  economics  part- 
time  schools  or  classes. 

rV^'O  GROUPS  OF  TEACHEItS  RECOGNIZED  IX  PART-TIME  8GUO0U&  OR  CXASSE8, 


A  recent  ruling  of  the  Federal  Board  relating  to  general  continua- 
tion part-time  schools  or  classes  provides  that  two  groups  of  teachers 
ai'e  recognized  in  such  schools  or  classes : 

(a)  Teachers  of  subjects  designed  to  enlarge  the  civic  intelligenre. 

(&)  Teachers  of  subjects  designed  to  enlarge  the  vocational  intel- 
ligence. 

In  the  case  of  this  latter  granp,  qualifications  are  to  be  specified  for 
teachers  in  each  vocation  in  which  instruction  is  to  be  ffiven-  In  ca.se 
home  economics  is  included,  this  would  mean  that  qualifications 
should  be  specified  for  teachers  of  home  economics  subjects. 

The  provision  that  if  less  than  half  the  time  in  a  part-time  school 
or  class  is  devoted  to  home  economics,  such  school  or  class  is  to  Iw 
considered  as  a  general  continuation  school  or  class  rather  than  a 
home  economics  extension  class  and  is  chargeable  against  general 
continuation  school  work,  does  not  in  any  sense  mean  that  in  those 
States  in  which  there  is  a  supervisor  of  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion and  also  a  supervisor  of  home  economics  education,  the  super- 
visor of  trade  and  industrial  education  and  not  the  supervisor  of 
home  economics  education  shall  plan  for  and  promote  the  work  in 
home  economics  education  in  general  continuation  schools  and 
classes.  The  best  arrangement  for  these  classes  will  call  for  coopera- 
tion between  the  State  supervisors  of  trade  and  industrial  education 
and  those  of  home  economics  education. 

WSTINCnOX  BETl\'i:EX  PART-TTME  HOME  EC0N03riC9  EXTBNSIOX  CUiSSEA 

AND  PART-TIME   TRADE  EXTENSION   CLASSES. 

Part-time  home  economics  extension  schools  or  classes  offer  instruc- 
tion in  home  making,  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  women  over  U 
years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  employment  either  as  wage 
earners  or  who  are  employed  with  home  duties  as  house  daughters  or 
home  makers.  The  education  of  many  ol  these  women  has  been 
de&GJeiit  in  some  phase  of  home  making,  and  they  are  interested  in 
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extending  their  knowledge  of  child  care,  home  nursing,  food  prepara- 
tion, home  management,  sewing,  etc. 

Work  of  this  character  is  considered  part-time  home-economics 
extension  work,  because  it  is  planned  to  further  fit  the  persons  taking 
it  for  useful  employment  in  the  home-making  pureuit,  a  pui'suit  in 
which  they  are  already  employed.  This  is  quite  diflferent  from 
trade  extension  work,  which  is  given  for  those  engaged  in  some  other 
occupation  than  home  making.  Such  a  class  would  be  a  group  of 
sewing  w^omen  from  a  shop  who  are  taught  costume  design  as  a 
supplement  to  their  employment  as  dressmakers.  Wherever  instruc- 
tion has  for  its  end  the  further  preparation  of  a  woman  for  her  duties 
as  a  home  maker  or  as  a  household  assistant  this  instruction  belongs 
in  the  field  of  home  economics  and  is  subsidized  from  this  portion  of 
the  fund.  When,  however,  the  instruction  prepares  or  further  fits  a 
person  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  some  special  occupation,  such  as  nurs- 
ing, cooking,  dressmaking,  etc.,  it  is  clearly  trade  or  industrial 
instruction  and  would  be  subsidized  from  the  trade  and  industry 
portion  of  the  fund. 

AGE  OF  ADMISSION. 

Part-time  classes  are  open  to  women  over  l-t  years  of  age,  without 
upper  age  limit,  provided  that  the  instruction  given  is  designed  for 
and  suitable  to  enlarge  the  civic  or  vocational  intelligence  of  workers 
over  14  and  less  than  18  yeai*s  of  age. 

PI>ANT  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  same  type  of  laboratory  and  equipment  outlined  under  all-day 
schools  should  be  required.  In  most  cases  the  same  laboratory  and 
equipment  used  for  home  economics  classes  in  all-day  schools  will 
also  be  used  for  the  part-time  classes.  This  arrangement  will  prove 
satisfactory  if  individual  equipnjent  is  provided  and  if  Uie  class- 
room work  is  supplemented  by  the  work  of  students  in  their  own 
homes.  Where  the  group  is  small  a  practice  house  or  ^apartment 
would  provide  the  best  arrangement.  Hero  the  work  could  be  con- 
ducted as  nearly  under  home  conditions  as  is  possible.  Excellent 
work  may  be  done  by  an  itinerant  teacher  who  meets  small  groups  of 
women  in  certain  homes  as  housekeeping  centers  and  gives  them  part- 
time  instruction  under  home  conditions. 

In  some  cases  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  carry  the  instruc- 
tion to  the  student.  Through  cooperation  with  employers  it  is  fre- 
quently possible  to  secure  at  little  expense  to  the  community  adequate 
plant  and  equipment  for  part-time  home  economics  extension  schools 
or  classes  near  industrial  plants  where  la'rge  gi'oups  of  girls  and 
women  are  at  w'ork. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDT. 


The  instruction  offered  in  part-time  schools  or  classes  must  be 
supplemental  to  the  daily  employment  and  wiU  vary  with  the  group 
to  bo  reached.  For  the  younger  group  of  women  who  are  either  at 
work  as  wage  earners  or  employed  in  the  home  as  house  daughters 
the  instruction  given  will  be  very  like  that  offered  in  home-making 
classes  in  all-day  schools.  Since,  however,  the  time  devoted  to 
instruction  is  more  limited,  it  will  be  necessary  to  choose  from  the 
courses  as  presented  in  all-day  schools  those  topics  in  which  the  most 
essential  problems  of  home  making  are  taught.  As  attendance  on 
part-time  classes  is  required  by  State  law  in  only  a  few  cases,  the 
students  taking  such  instruction  are  ambitious  young  women  who  are 
eager  for  further  education  and  who  attend  the  course  with  regu- 
larity if  the  material  is  chosen  to  fit  their  needs. 

For  the  older  group  of  women  who  have  had  the  experience  both 
of  the  house  daughter  and  the  manager  of  the  home,  the  instruc- 
tion will  be  more  like  that  offered  in  evening  schools  or  classes 
and  should  include  only  those  subjects  which  are  of  greatest  interest 
and  value  to  the  learner.  The  interest  of  this  group  is  directed 
toward  the  solving  of  specific  problems  as  they  arise  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  home.  These  women  are  not  so  much  interested 
in  the  "manipulative  processes"  except  in  cases  where  they  are 
seeking  to  learn  new  methods  or  ta  extend  their  knowledge  along  a 
l^articular  line. 

In  outlining  a  course  of  study  for  homemakers  which  is  to  lead 
to  increased  knowledge  or  skill  in  the  occupation  in  which  they  are 
employed,  it  is  essential  that  the  content  of  the  course  be  based 
upon  an  analysis  of  the  occupation  of  home  making.  Such  an  analy- 
sis shows  clearly  that  as  a  home  maker  the  woman  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the — 

(1)  Feeding  of  the  family.         • 

(2)  Clothing  of  the  family. 

(3)  Care  and  welfare  of  children. 

(4)  Care  of  the  health  of  the  family. 

(5)  Management  of  the  home. 

Instruction  in  home  economics  extension  classes  should  therefore 
cover  these  various  phases  of  the  home-making  occupation. 

LENGTH  OF  CX)UR6B. 

Paii-time  schools  or  classes  must  be  organized  for  a  mLnimum  of 
144  hours  of  instruction  during  the  year,  and  the  classes  must  be 
held  during  the  regular  hours  of  employment.     The  work  is  or* 
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ganized  as  outlined  for  part-time  trade  or  industrial  schools.  This 
is  usually  on  the  basis  of  four  lK)urs  of  instruction  a  week  for  36 
weeks,  or  if  preferred  this  may  be  increased  to  eight  hours  a  week 
for  18  weeks.  Any  other  variation  is  permissible,  provided  the 
class  instruction  is  offered  for  a  minimum  of  144  hours.  In  some 
cases  it  might  be  more  convenient  for  half  the  day  to  be  spent  in 
school  and  the  other  half  day  in  industry,  or  alternate  days  or 
weeks  might  be  spent  in  school  and  in  industry.  The  entire  course 
might  be  so  planned  as  to  coincide  with  a  dull  or  off-season  in  some 
such  industry  as  millinery,  toy  making,  et<;. 

OUTLINE  OF  SUGGESTED  COURSE  IN  THE  USB  AND  PREPARATION 

OF  FOOD  FOR  PART-TIME  CLASSES. 

Unit  I. — Cereals  and  Starches. 

LcMon  1, — Starch  puddings,  cream  soups,  and  cream  toast. 

Lesson  2. — Breakfast  cereals. 

Lcssofi  S. — Rice,  hominy,  and  barley. 

Lesson  4' — Starch  products,  macaroni,  and  tapiocaj 

Lesson  5. — Beverages. 

Lesson  6, — The  breakfast  menu. 

Unit  II. — Frl'its  and  Vegetables. 

Lesson  1. — Value  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  diet    Ways  of  using  fresh 
fruit. 
Lesson  2. — Preparation  of  dried  fruits  and  use  in  diet 
Lesson  S, — Ways  of  cooking  potatoes. 
Lesson  4, — Cooking  green  vegetables. 
Lesson  5, — Vegetables  as  conservers  of  other  fooda 
Lesson  6, — The  vegetable  dinner. 

Unit  III. — Milk,  Eggs,  and  Cheesb. 

Lesson  1, — Milk  and  its  value  in  the  diet 
Lesson  2. — ^Cooklng  of  eggs. 
Lesson  S, — Custards  and  custard  puddings. 
Lesson  4, — Frozen  dishes  from  milk  and  cream. 
Lesson  5.-^heese  and  its  uses  in  the  diet. 
Jjesson  6, — Making  and  use  of  cottage  cheese. 
Lesson  7. — Luncheon  menu. 

Unit  IV. — Peas,  Beans,  and  Nvts, 

Lesson  1. — Peas  and  beans. 
Lesson  2. — Pea  and  bean  soups. 
Lesson  S. — ^Nuts  and  their  use. 
Lesson  4. — The  meatless  meaU 
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Unit  V.— Meat,  Fish,  Poultry,  aits  Oa 

Lesson  1. — Selection  of  meat. 

Lesson  2. — ^Method  of  cooking  tender  cuts. 

Lesson  S. — Coolcing  tough  cuts ;  use  of  offal  porttons^ 

Lesson  4. — Method  of  extending  meat  flavors. 

Lesson  5, — Soups  and  broths. 

Lesson  6. — Fish  and  other  sea  foods. 

Ijesson  7. — ^Poultry  and  game. 

UJfiT  VI.— Fats. 

Lesson  1. — Selection  of  fats ;  methods  of  liandling  waste  fat  ia  tiie  homeu 

Lesson  2. — ^Use  of  liome-rendered  fats  in  cooking. 

Lesson  S. — ^Pastry. 

Lesson  4. — ^Deep  fat  frying. 

Lesson  5. — Salads  and  salad  dressings. 

Unit  VII. — Batteks  and  Doughs. 

Lesson  1, — Quick  breads. 

Lesson  2. — Use  of  whole  wheat  and  graham  flours. 

Lesson  S. — Use  of  flours  from  other  cereals. 

Lesson  ^. — Sour  milk  and  molasses  mixtures. 

Lesson  5. — Yeast  breads. 

Lesson  6. — Cakes  and  cookies. 

Unit  VIII. — Sugar  and  Sweets. 

Lesson  1. — ^The  use  of  sugar  in  the  dleC 
Lesson  2, — Candles  from  cane  .sugar. 
Lesson  S. — Candies  from  simps. 
Lesson  -j. — Ices. 
Lesson  5. — Gehitine  desserts. 

Unit  IX. — ^Home  Pbeservatios  or  Fom, 

Lesson  1. — Canning  of  fniit 

Lesson  2. — Canning  of  vegetables. 

Lesson  S. — Fruit  juices. 

Lesson  4. — Jelly  making. 

Lesson  5. — Preserves,  jams,  butters,  and  marmaladea. 

Lesson  6. — Pickles. 

Lesson  7. — Salting  and  fermentation. 

Unit  X. — Feeding  the  Family. 

Lesson  1. — How  to^ estimate  the  food  needs  of  the  body. 

Lesson  2. — Supplying  the  body  with  fuel. 

Lesson  S. — The  protein  requirement. 

Lesson  4- — Mineral  matter  necessary  for  growth. 

Lesson  5. — Providing  body-regulating  substances. 

Lesson  6. — Proper  division  of  the  food  requirement  Into  mealfl. 

Lesson  7, — ^The  cost  of  food  for  a  day. 

Lesson  8. — Planning  the  menu  for  a  day. 
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Unit  XI. — Special  Adaptations  or  the  Dixr. 

Lesson  1, — Infant  feedini^. 

lesson  2, — Feeding  children  under  scliool  age. 

Lesson  S. — Feeding  tlie  school  child. 

Loffson  i. — Feeding  the  aged. 

Lesson  5. — Feeding  In  constipation. 

Lesson  6, — Feeding  in  overweight  for  weight  reduction. 

Lesson  7. — Feeding  in  underweight  for  weight  increase. 

Lesion  8, — ^Adapting  the  menu  to  the  needs  of  the  family  group. 

Unit  XII. — ^The  Hotjsekeepek  and  the  Food  Pkobleu. 

Lesson  1. — Discussion  of  the  food  problems  of  the  housewife. 

Lesson  2. — Home  production  of  food. 

Lesson  3. — Fuel  and  time  saving  In  food  preparation. 

Lesson  ^. — Simplifying  standards  of  living. 

Ix'sson  5. — ^Economy  In  buying  of  fooUstulf!). 

Lesson  6. — Community  kitchens. 

This  course  is  outlined  in  12  units  covering  about  75  lessons. 
Each  lesson  is  outlined  to  cover  a  period  of  two  hours,  and  is  so 
planned  that  the  student  is  given  the  opportunity  to  carry  on  the 
manipulative  work  in  the  laboratory.  Such  a  course  may  be  offere<l 
for  groups  who  are  particularly  interested  in  food  problems  and 
in  learning  to  prepare  food  for  the  family. 

The  order -of  the  lessons  may  follow  that  suggested,  or  any 
sequence  of  units  or  lessons,  which  best  fits  the  needs  of  the  class, 
may  be  offered.  For  those  interested  in  the  more  general  phases 
of  homemaking  a  course  might  be  offered  which  is  made  up  of  a 
combination  of  units  which  cover  some  of  the  essential  points  in 
the  use  and  preparation  of  food,  clothing  the  family,  the  cai'e  of  the 
health  of  the  family,  care  of  children,  and  home  management. 

Instruction  in  related  subjects  may  be  offered  as  a  part  of  a  pro- 
gi'am  for  part-time  schools  and  classes.  This  work  would  be  art  and 
science  as  related  to  problems  of  the  household,  and  should  include 
such  subjects  as  applied  art  and  design,  costume  design,  general 
science,  elementary  household,  chemistry,  physics,  etc.,  taught  in 
direct  relation  to  the  home  and  the  home-making  activities.  Such 
coui-ses  should  supplement  and  broaden  the  instruction  in  home 
making. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

^fothods  of  instruction  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  two  groups 
to  bo  reached.  With  the  younger  group,  where  the  course  differs  but 
little  from  the  course  in  the  all-day  school,  the  method  of  instruction 
will  be  much  the  same  as  that  followed  in  the  all-day  school.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  since  only  a  short  time  is 
spent  in  class-room  work  and  the  greater  part  of  time  is  spent  at 
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work  in  the  home  or  in  some  other  ocx^upation,  the  instruction  must 
be  planned  so  as  to  relate  the  classroom  problems  very  closely  to  the 
problems  of  the  home,  and  only  the  most  important  topics  in  a  sub- 
ject should  be  covered.  As  a  group  the  students  are  keenly  inter- 
ested and  have  initiative.  Except  in  a  few  cases,  the  students  have 
come  voluntarily  to  the  class  because  they  felt  a  lack  in  their  educa- 
tion and  desired  help.  Instruction  must  furnish  quicker,  better 
methods  of  solving  their  pi-oblems  and  further  develop  initiative  and 
independence  in  their  work. 

In  the  case  of  young  students  it  is  highly  desirable  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  best  results  that  the  students  be  grouped  for  in- 
struction in  home  economics  on  the  basis  of  their  previous  school 
work.  Experience  shows  that  where  a  class  is  made  up  of  groups  of 
students  from  different  grades  the  class  is  not  able  to  accomplish 
as  good  work  in  home  economics  as  where  the  students  from  the 
same  grade  of  school  work  are  grouped  together.  When  the  stu- 
dents reached  are  more  mature  or  of  foreign  birth  they  must  be 
grouped  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  and  character  of  their  prao^ 
tical  experience,  nationality,  needs,  etc. 

Where  a  class  is  made  up  of  older  women  who  have  had  more 
experience  and  who  are  spending  a  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the 
occupation  of  homemaking  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
the  various  phases  of  homemaking  which  embrace  the  choice  and  use 
of  foods  in  the  diet,  how  and  what  to  select  in  clothing  materials, 
how  to  spend  the  family  income  so  as  to  get  the  largest  returns,  dxx 
These  subjects  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  a  course  in  home- 
making  and  should  receive  large  consideration.  Interest  in  these 
subjects  is  however  not  so  easily  aroused.  The  type  of  women  will 
determine  how  much  stress  must  be  placed  on  the  technical  work. 

QUALIFICATIONS   OF   TEACHERS. 

Both  teachers  of  home  economics  subjects  and  teachers  of  related 
subjects  are  necessary  in  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  scheme 
of  part-time  education.  Tliese  teachers,  above  all  things,  need  an 
extended  experience  in  the  vocations  they  are  teaching.  The  stu- 
dents in  the  part-time  school  are  there  for  very  definite  help  and 
will  respect  only  the  teacher  who  has  had  not  only  definite  training 
in  home  economics  subjects,  but  also  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  to  be  met  in  solving  the  home  makers'  problems. 

In  addition  to  practical  experience  and  adequate  technical  train- 
ing, this  teacher  must  know  how  to  present  the  important  points 
(jnickly  and  in  the  most  telling  fashion.  She  must  have  ability  to 
analyze  and  organize  material  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  best 
methods  for  the  presentation  of  the  subject 
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The  States  arc  setting  iip  their  qualifications  for  part-time  teachers 
in  the  same  terms  as  for  the  teacher  in  the  all-day  school — practical 
experience,  training  in  home  economics,  and  professional  training. 
The  same  amount  of  training,  however,  is  not  demanded.  Fre- 
quently two  years  of  training  is  required  in  place  of  the  four  years 
required  for  the  teacher  in  the  day  school. 

The  woman  with  successful  trade  experience  is  to  be  encouraged 
as  a  teacher  of  vocational  classes;  particularly  is  this  true  for  mil- 
linery and  dressmaking  when  the  trade  standard  is  the  desirable  one. 
All  effort  should  be  made  on  the  part  of  teachen-training  institutions 
to  provide  special  short  courses  for  the  training  of  such  women  for 
part-time  and  evening  work. 

The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  a  very  large  factor  in  her  suc- 
cess in  part-time  or  evening  classes  and  she  should  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  her  special  interest  and  ability  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  part-time  education.  The  teacher  should  not  only  know  the  voca- 
tion of  home  making  which  is  to  be  taught,  but  must  be  interested 
in  the  general  problems  of  trade  and  industrial  education  so  that 
she  may  know  the  working  experiences  of  the  large  group  of  stu- 
dents who  come  to  home  economics  part-time  classes  from  the  vari- 
ous trades.  This  will  mean  studying  the  conditions  under  which 
her  pupils  work  and  live  so  that  she  may  closely  relate  the  classroom 
instructions  to  the  previous  experience  of  the  students. 

III.  EVENING  SCHOOLS  OR  CLASSES. 

CONPITIOXS  AND  STANDARDS  SET  UP  BY  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

WmCH  APPLY  TO  EVENING  SCHOOLS  OR  CLASSES. 

Home  economics  evening  schools  or  classes  provide  instruction  for 
groups  of  workers  over  1'6  years  of  age.  The  members  of  this  group 
Icnow  rather  definitely  their  own  needs  and  are  attracted  to  the  even- 
ing classes  because,  they  come  at  an  hour  that  does  not  interfere  with 
regular  employment,  and  usually  promise  to  give  large  returns  for 
the  amount  of  time  demanded  in  instruction. 

The  groups  of  women  who  should  be  reached  by  evening  school 
instruction  are : 

1.  Those  who  either  expect  soon  to  have  charge  of  their  own 
Jiomes  or  who  are  interested  in  preparing  themselves  for  home-mak- 
jiig  responsibilities 

2.  Those  with  interests  similar  to  the  interests  of  the  group  de- 
s<*ribed  under  part-time  education,  i  e.,  women  who  are  already  home- 
t^i^ak^rs  or  household  assistants  and  who  desire  to  extend  their  knowl- 
edge of  home  making  that  they  may  be  more  efficient  in  some  partic- 
ular phase  of  their  vocation. 
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3.  TkoBe  who  see  the  personal  adTantage  of  knowing  how  to  do 
theijr  own  sewing  or  to  make  their  hftts^  cook  their  meals^  huclget 
their  ineomes^  etc. 

The  distinction  between  part-time  and  evening  schooli.  and  cla''<9e$ 
needs  to  be  clearly  stated  so  that  both  types  ctf  classes  may  be  en- 
couraged and  so  that  there  may  be  no  eonfusion  in  establishing  the 
work  nor  in  reimbursement  for  such  schools  or  classes.  Part-time 
classes  are  oi'ganized  to  giva  insti*uction  during  the  hours  of  usual 
emplojrment  either  as  housekeepers*  hoiuse  daughters^  or  in  some 
wage-earner^s  occupation. 

Evening  scho<^  are  organized  to  give  instruction  to  women  who 
are  employed  as  above,  but  to  give  this  instruction  outside  of  the 
regular  hours  of  employment.  In  the  case  of  housekeepers,  whore 
the  hours  of  employment  are  indeterminate,  evening  classes  may  be 
organized  in  the  afternoon  when  their  household  duties  require  their 
attention  during  the  evening.  Part-time  schools  are  open  to  persons 
over  14  yeare  of  age,  while  evening  schools  ai-e  open  to  persons  over 
16  years  of  age.  The  course  of  instruction  in  part-time  sclftk)ls  must 
extend  over  a  minim  una  of  144  hours,  while  for  evening  schools  there 
is  no  minimum  number  of  hours  of  instruction  required. 

Reimbursement  for  part-time  schools  or  classes  is  paid  out  of  the 
one-third  of  the  fund  for  trades,  industries,  and  home  economics, 
reserved  to  be  spent,  if  spent  at  all,  for  part-time  education.  Reim- 
bursement for  evening  schools  or  classes  is  paid  out  of  the  same  [x>r- 
tion  of  the  fund  for  trades  and  ii^aetries  and  home  economics  as  are 
the  day  schools  or  classes  in  home  economics. 

Distinction  between  home  economics  evening  school  insfrncfhn 
and  trade  and  industrial  evening  school  instrtcction  for  those  xcomen^s 
trades  that  have  grown  out  of  the  activities  of  the  home. — ^The  dis- 
tinction is  based  upon  the  difference  in  the  aim  of  the  two  courses, 
the  content  of  the  lessons,  and  the  method  of  instruction  employed. 
£vening  schools  or  classes  in  home  economics  are  designed  to  teach 
the  various  phases  of  home  making  to  women  who  are  desirous  of 
using  this  information  in  their  own  homes  or  for  wage-earning  en> 
ployment  as  houselK>ld  assistants.  As  was  stated  earlier,  home  uiak- 
ing  is  a  composite  occupation  and  the  home  maker  needs  instruction 
in  a  number  of  semiskilled  trades.  Where  a  group  of  women  are 
at  wage-earning  employment  in  one  specialized  trade,  as  for  ex- 
ample, cooks,  dressmakers,  and  milliners,  who  desire  instruction 
along  some  definite  line  which  will  supplement  their  daily  en^loy- 
ment  and  wUl  fit  them  for  advancement  in  their  ti-ades^  such  instruc- 
tion is  classed  as  trade  extensien.  These  classes  should  be  outlined 
in  the  State  plans  under  trade  and  industries  and  should  be  sob- 
sidized  from  the  trade  and  industry  portion  of  the  fund. 
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AGS  OF  ADMiaglOir. 

Evening  schools  or  classes  in  home  economics  offer  instruction  to 
Tvomen  over  16  years  of  age.  Such  instruction  must  be  supplemental 
to  their  daily  employment,  and  must  be  given  to  those  whose  work  is 
such  that  the  skill  or  knowledge  taught  helps  the  worker  to  greater 
efficiency  in  her  present-day  employment. 

As  in  the  case  of  part-time  schools  and  classes  it  is  conceded  that 
all  women  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  household  duties  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  they  are  actually  engaged  in  keeping 
house.  With  such  an  understanding  home  economics  classes  in  even- 
ing school  are  open  to  any  woman  who  is  engaged  to  any  extent, 
or  in  any  way,  in  the  performance  of  houseliold  duties,  and  are  not 
limited  to  women  who  give  their  entire  time  to  employment  within 
the  home. 

FLANT  AND  BQCIPMEKT, 

It  is  not  necessary  that  evening  work  be  given  in  a  public-school 
building,  although  if  the  class  is  large  a  well  equipped  home-eco- 
nomics laboratory  is  the  most  satisfactory  equipment  which  can  be 
provided.  When  the  size  of  the  class  permits  instruction  in  the 
housekeeping  center,  which  is  a  home  or  an  apartment  loaned  or 
fitted  up  especially  for  home  economics  instruction,  it  is  much  to  be 
preferred.  It  is  important  that  equipment  be  provided  wherever 
it  is  possible,  to  give  to  each  student  the  opportunity  to  carry  out 
the  manipulative  processes.  Where  adequate  equipment  can  not  be 
secured  the  work  can  be  carried  on  by  means  of  demonstrations  and 
classroom  instruction.  The  rooms  should  be  well  lighted  and  well 
heated  in  winter,  since  women  who  have  worked  hard  all  day  can 
not  work  to  advantage  in  the  evening  under  circumstances  that  do 
not  favor  good  instruction. 

KAINTENANG8. 

The  success  of  evening  school  work  depends  to  a  very  large  extent 
upon  the  choice  of  the  teacher.  It  is  important  that  such  maintenance 
be  provided  as  will  insure  the  services  of  a  well-trained  teacher,  who 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  ideals  and  methods  of  evening  school 
instruction. 

The  cost  of  supplies  for  evening  school  work  will  vary  with  the 
instruction.  The  classes  in  sewing  and  milinery  require  very  few 
supplies,  as  the  materials  are  all  furnished  by  the  members  of  the 
clasps.  The  maintenance  of  the  food  classes  will  vary  with  the  size 
of  the  class  and  type  of  work  taught.    In  some  cksses  tlie  materials 
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are  furnished,  while  in  others  the  students  pay  for  their  own  supplies 
and  are  entitled  to  the  product.  Such  a  scheme  may  be  carried  out 
successfully  as  a  supper  class,  where  the  women  come  directly  from 
work  and  prepare  their  evening  meal. 

COURSE  OF   STUDY. 

Experience  with  evening  schools  and  classes  indicates  condusivelv 
that  the  short-unit  course  is  the  desirable  basis  of  organizaticm  for 
such  classes.  The  short-unit  course  has  a  definite  aim,  is  complete 
in  itself,  and  is  open  to  persons  unable  to  attend  classes  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

(Grouping  the  work  into  units  offers  a  variety  of  choice,  and  thus 
gives  an  opportunity  to  the  woman  to  choose  only  such  work  as  fits 
her  particular  need.  Further,  courses  may  be  planned  by. grouping 
the  units  in  any  sequence  and  into  any  length  course,  depending  en- 
tirely upon  the  demands,  the  previous  experience,  and  the  time  at  the 
disposal  of  the  group. 

OUTLINE  OF  SUGGESTED  TYPE  OF  COURSE  FOR  EVENING  CLASSES. 

The  following  is  a  suggestion  for  a  group  of  units  to  be  offered 
for  instruction  in  clothing  in  evening  class : 

Before  offering  a  unit  the  needs  and  choice  of  the  groups  to  be 

reached  bv  such  instruction  should  be  studied.     Women  will  not 

come  for  evening  work  unless  the  course  offers  what  they  really 

want. 

CtjOthing  fok  the  Family. 

Unit  I.— Beginners*  Unit 

The  aim  of  this  unit  is  to  teach  tlie  fundamental  processes  of  sewing.   This 
1r  accomplished  through  the  making  of  three  garments,  each  one  of  wliicli 
oflpprs  problems  not  met  with  In  the  other. 
Problem  I :  Chemise. 

TjCMon  1. — Selection  of  pattern,  cutting,  and  fitting, 
Leason  i, — Hems,  buttons,  and  buttonholea 
Lcs9im  S. — ^Neck  and  armhole  finishes. 
Lesson  ^. — ^Neck  and  armhole  finishes. 
Problem  II:  Underskirt 

Lesson  5. — Use  of  sewing  machine,  cutting,  and  basting, 
lA^sson  <?.— Seam  finishes. 
Lesson  7. — Plackets. 
Ijesson  8, — Hems  and  flounces 
Problem  III:  Bungalow  apron. 

Lesson    9. — Cutting  and  fitting  (speed  work). 
Ijcsson  JO. — Seams,  neck,  and  sleeve  finishes. 
Lesson  11. — ^Hem,  placket,  and  belt. 
Lesson  12. — ^Laundering,  removal  of  staina. 
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Unit  II. 
Washable  dress: 

Lesson  1. — Selection  of  pattern,  cutting  and  basting  dresa. 

Lesson  2. — Fitting  and  alterations. 

Lesson  S. — Seams. 

Lesson  4, — ^Plackets. 

Lesson  o. — ^Metliods  of  finishing  skirt  at  waist  line; 

Lesson  6. — ^Hems. 

Lesson  7. — ^Belts  and  girdles. 

Lesson  8. — Cults,  sleeve  finishes,  fastenings. 

Unit  III. 
Wool  dress : 

Lesson  1. — Testing  pattern,  cutting,  and  basting  dresa 

Lesson  «.— Fitting  and  alteration. 

Lesson  S. — Seam  finishes,  tucks,  and  placket. 

Lesson  ^. — Methods  of  finishing  waist 

Lesson  5. — Sleeves. 

Lesson   6, — Hems  and  facings. 

Lesson  7. — Hanging  skirt. 

Lesson   6, — Collar,  cuffs,  and  girdle. 

Lesson  9. — Finishes  and  fastenings. 

Lesson  10, — Class  criticism  of  finished  dress. 

Unit  IV. 
Dress  form : 

Lcssofi  1. — ^Fitted  lining  for  dress  form. 
Lesson  2. — Padding  of  dress  form. 
Lesson  5. — ^Methods  of  draping  waists. 
Lesson  4- — ^Methods  of  draping  sleevea 
Lesson  5. — l^Iethod  of  draping  skirts. 
Lesson  6, — Methods  of  draping  dressesL 
Lesson  7, — Class  criticism  of  designs. 

Unit  V. 
Conservation  of  clothing : 

Lesson      1, — Care  and  renovation  of  silks  and  wool. 

Lessons  2-5. — Remodeling  garments. 

Lesson      6. — ^Repair  of  underclothing. 

Lesson      7. — Repair  of  outer  clotliing  and  household  linen. 

Unit  VI. 
Party  dress : 

Lesson  1, — Foundation  lining. 

Lesson  2. — Pattern  draping  for  skirt. 

Lesson  S. — Pattern  draping  for  waist  and  overdraping. 

Lesson  jJ. — Pattern  draping  for  sleeves. 

Lesson  5. — Making  pattern  and  cutting  dress. 

Lesson  6. — Fitting,  seams,  and  placket. 

Lesson  7. — Edge  finishes. 

Lesson  8. — ^Adjusting  overdraping,  girdle,  and  fastenings. 
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Unit  VTI. 

Infants'  and  chtldren's  clothing: 

Lesson  1. — Choice  of  garments  for  layettiL 
Lcs9on  t. — Flannel  iinderj^arnient^ 
Lesson  S. — Slip  and  night  dress. 
Lesson  J/. — Kimona  wrapper  and  sacK,  sleeping  ba#. 
Lesson  5. — General  discussion  of  children's  cloth  Ins. 
Lesson  6. — Cutting  and  fitting  hlooniers  and  drew. 
Lesson  7. — ^^laking  bloomers  and  dress. 
Lesson  8, — Finishing  bloitaiers  and  dresa. 

Unit  VIII. 
Boy's  suit: 

Lesson  L — preparation  of  material,  cutting,  and  baatlng. 

Lesson  2. — Fitting  and  padding  jacket 

Lesson  S. — Making  Jacket. 

Lesson  4- — Sleeves  and  lining. 

Lesson  5. — Buttons  and  buttonholes. 

Lesson  6. — Cutting  trousers. 

Lesson  7. — Making  trousers. 

Lesson  8. — Finishing  trousers. 

LENGTH  OF   COURSE. 

Instruction  in  eveninnr  schools  or  classes  does  not  have  to  be 
offered  for  a  definite  period.  The  organization  of  the  work  into 
short  units  enables  the  students  to  enter  the  course  at  the  beginning 
of  the  unit  which  seems  to  fit  their  particular  need  and  to  withdraw, 
if  they  so  desire,  when  the  unit  is  completed.  Registration  for  even- 
ing classes  may  be  twice,  three,  four,  or  six  times  a  year,  de[>ending 
upon  the  number  of  units  of  work  offered. 

METHODS   OF   IXSTRUCriOX. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  evening  schools  are  much  the  same 
as  those  which  are  employed  in  the  instruction  which  is  giveii  to  the 
older  group  in  part-time  classes.  The  aim  of  tlie  gix>ups  reached  is 
similar,  but  their  experience  varies  from  the  stenographer  who  luvs 
not  lived  at  home  for  yeai's,  yet  who  expects  soon  to  be  married,  to 
the  married  woman  who  has  several  children  and  who  has  had  years 
of  experience  in  the  management  of  a  home.  Frequently  a  class  will 
be  made  up  of  representatives  of  each  group,  but  whenever  the  class 
is  large  enough  to  admit  of  sections,  these  groups  should  be  sepa- 
rated for  instruction  so  that  the  individual  needs  may  be  more  easily 
met. 

Every  student  should  work  on  a  problem  involving  common  funda- 
mental principles  so  that  class  instruction  may  be  possible.  'Xhis 
results  in  better  work  and  enables  tlie  teacher  to  reach  more  succes- 
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fully  a  larger  group.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  tlie  gar- 
ments under  construction  must  be  identical.  Variety  may  be  secured 
in  material  and  choice  of  pattern  to  be  used. 

ORGAXIZATIOX   OF   EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

So  impoi-tant  is  this  type  of  school  in  the  development  of  voca- 
tional home  economics  that  a  word  treating  upon  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  such  sdiools  may  \ft  in  place  here.  The  evening  school 
is  by  no  means  a  new  type  of  school  in  this  country,  and  wherever 
it  has  failed  to  function  effectively  as  an  agent  in  vocational  educa- 
tion it  has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  same  principles  and 
ntethods  have  been  applied  here  as  in  other  types  of  schools,  whereas 
the  purpose  and  aim  of  the  woi*k,  as  well  as  the  class  of  students,  have 
been  very  different. 

The  efficiency  test  of  an  evening  school  must  be  stated,  not  in  terms 
of  tlie  large  number  of  students  induced  to  enroll  but  the  stability  of 
the  classes,  the  pennanency  of  class  membei'ship,  and  the  number  and 
kind  of  new  recruits. 

People  who  enter  evening  schools  usually  want  definite  aid,  and 
when  they  discover  that  this  is  not  forthcoming  there  is  no  longer  a 
tie  to  hold  them  in  school. 

It  is  therefore  important  that  much  preliminary  work  be  under- 
taken in  the  organization  of  evening  sdiools. 

The  types  of  Iw^nes  in  the  community,  the  household  pi^actices,  and 
the  emploj-mcnt  of  houseliold  help  will  dictate  in  large  measui'c  the 
kinds  of  classes  to  be  organized  and  work  to  be  undertaken.  The 
industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  community  has  its  effect  on 
household  habits  and  on  the  character  of  foods,  clothing,  and  home 
activities.  Since  evening-school  classes  for  home  economics  will  be 
o(Nnpose-d  largely  of  tlie  housewives  of  the  community,  studies  of  the 
ccmditions  and  needs  slK>uld  be  carefully  n>ade  before  classes  or 
schools  are  organized.  Local  organizations  of  women  may  be  ti.^ed 
in  making  these  investigations,  in  establishing  the  schools,  and  aiding 
their  progress.  Confei*ences  with  groups  of  housewives  on  the  gen- 
eral plan  and  purpose  of  evening-school  work  will  be  helpful.  Women 
may  often  best  be  reached  by  house-to-house  canvass,  by  enlisting  the 
aid  of  the  leaders  in  the  community,  men  and  women,  or  through  the 
children  in  the  schools.  A  vigorous  campaign  for  membership  must 
be  conducted. 

Time  should  be  given  for  a  pei-sonal  interview  with  each  woman  who 
desires  to  enroll,  that  she  may  be  assigned  to  the  group  and  the  short 
unit  course  most  nearly  allied  to  her  needs.  While  much  latitude  will 
be  allowed  for  infringement  of  regulations  that  are  of  paramount 
iHipoi*t8tnoe  in  day  schools,  such  as  punctuality,  regularity  of  attend- 
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ance,  work  on  outside  projects,  etc*,  every  effort  should  be  used  to 
obtain  the*  maximum  observance  of  these,  consistent  with  efficient 
work. 

Records  should  be  kept  and  legitimate  devices  used  to  promote 
punctuality  and  decrease  absence.  The  short  unit  course  itself  is 
a  great  factor  in  securing  these  by  the  rapid  intensive  work  that 
always  creates  interest. 

A  plan  of  granting  credit  which  recognizes  th^  accomplishment 
of  a  piece  of  work  even  if  it  is  only  a  single  short  unit  course  is  an 
excellent  device  to  stimulate  interest  and  hold  the  students  until  the 
end  of  the  course  and  when  these  counses  are  arranged  in  a  proper 
sequence,  the  completion  of  one  course  and  receiving  of  a  certificate 
will  influence  the  student  to  take  the  next  course. 

QUAIJPICATIONS  OP  TEACHERS. 

It  is  important  that  teachers  of  evening  schools  and  classes  have 
practical  experience,  technical  training  in  home  economics  and  pro- 
fessional training,  although  the  term  of  such  training  may  be  re- 
duced below  that  of  the  part  time  or  all-day  teacher.  Hie  evening 
school-teacher  must  have  had  adequate  practical  experience  which 
takes  the  place  of  a  large  part  of  the  technical  training,  for  above 
all  else,  she  must  know  the  phase  of  homemaking  she  is  to  teach. 
This  experience  must  be  supplemented  by  methods  in  teaching  which 
will  enable  her  to  present  her  material  to  a  class.  A  wcnnan  with 
good  trade  experience  can  often  be  secured,  who  might  be  given  the 
adequate  professional  training  by  the  supervisor  as  a  part  of  her 
itinerant  teaching.  Besides  the  above  qualifications  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  personality  is  a  large  factor  in  choosing  a  teacher 
of  evening  school.  She  must  be  possessed  of  abundant  physical 
vigor,  must  like  people,  and  must  be  interested  in  evening  school 
work. 

SUPERVISORS. 

Before  the  qualification  of  a  supervisor  of  vocational  home  eco- 
nomics can  be  determined  it  is  necessary  to  understand  clearly  the 
duties  of  a  supervisor.    These  duties  are  in  the  main  two: 

1.  To  assist  teachers  who  are  already  in  service,  and  to  assist  com- 
munities which  have  already  started  something  in  the. way  of  in- 
struction along  vocational  lines  or  which  have  signified  a  desire  to 
initiate  a  program  of  vocational  instruction.  In  the  discharge  of 
this  duty  a  State  supervisor  is  in  a  way  a  missionary  in  the  State, 
an  itinerant  teacher  of  teachers,  a  stimulator  of  vocational  teadan 
The  supervisor  should  also  be  a  stimulator  of  communities,  putting 
before  the  people  the  possibilities  of  vocational  instruction   and 
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assisting   these    communities   to    establish    satisfactory    vocational 
schools  or  courses. 

2.  Along  with  this  stimulating  duty  a  State  supervisor  has  the 
onerous  duty  of  checking  up  the  work  of  teachers  or  schools.  Act- 
ing in  this  capacitj",  administering  a  system  of  vocational  education 
in  which  the  State  has  a  responsibility  for  the  success  or  conduct 
of  a  school,  the  supervisor  is  a  policing  officer  charged  with  the 
duty  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  school  meets  the  standards 
set  up  for  the  State. 

From  this  analysis  of  the  duties  of  a  supervisor  it  is  clear  that 
standards  of  qualification  for  a  supervisor  should  at  least  be  those 
set  up  for  the  teacher  of  home  economics,  and  she  should  have  in  addi- 
tion not  less  than  two  years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching  home 
economics.  It  is  desirable  that  a  supervisor  have  had  administrative 
experience  and  have  made  a  special  study  of  home  problems  and  of 
school  organization. 

CERTIFICATION. 

CERTIFICATION    FOR    TEACHERS    OF    HOME    ECONOMICS    SUBJECTS    AND    OF 

RELATED    SUBJECTS. 

Each  State  has  set  up  a  standard  for  certification  of  its  teachers 
of  home  economics.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  system  of  certi- 
fication for  teachers  of  these  subjects  be  based  upon  vocational  experi- 
ence, technical  preparation,  and  professional  training  appropriate 
to  these  subjects.  A  system  for  the  certification  of  teachers  of  home 
economics  subjects  should  provide  separate  certification  for  teachers 
of  all-day  school,  part-time,  and  evening  school  work  according  to 
the  extent  of  preparation  demanded  and  the  nature  and  degree  of 
specialization  characterizing  the  preparatory  training.  Certification 
for  teachers  of  related  subjects  should  provide  separate  certification 
for  teachers  of  related  science  and  of  related  art  subjects. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  UNDER  THE  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION  ACT. 

Under  supervisian  of  State  hoard. — The  training  of  teachers  must, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  board.  This  board  designates  the  institution  or  institu- 
tions in  the  States  that  ai-e  best  pi'epared  to  give  this  training  ami 
through  its  representatives  inspects  the  institution  from  time  to  time 
in  order  to  see  whether  tlie  work  is  being  conducted  in  accoixlam-e 
with  the  agreement  that  has  been  set  up  between  the  State  board 
and  the  Federal  Board.   • 

Selection  of  institiitions  for  teacher  training, — The  policy  of  the 
State  should  be  to  designate  the  institution  which  is  best  qualified 
to  offer  an  adequate  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  home  eco- 
nomics. If  within  a  State  there  are  more  than  one  equally  good  in- 
stitutions the  State  board  should  select  one  to  carry  on  the  teacher- 
training  work,  unless  it  is  shown  that  one  institution  can  not  prepare 
the  probable  number  of  home  economics  teachers  needed  in  the 
State;  in  that  case  additional  institutions  may  be  designated  to  carry 
on  this  work. 

The  following  points  should  be  considered  in  choosing  a  teacher- 
ti*aining  institution : 

(1)  The  institution  should  be  prepared  to  give  good  technical 
home  economics  instruction.  This  means  that  the  institution  should 
have  the  facilities  for  and  be  engaged  in  teaching  home  economics  as 
a  preparation  for  home  making.  Adequate  instruction  along  this 
line  presupposes  a  well-trained  faculty  with  practical  as  well  as 
college  training.  It  is  desirable  that  most  of  the  faculty  have  had 
some  graduate  work  in  home  economics,  as  the  research  point  of  view 
is  of  value  if  the  teiicher  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  rapid  development 
of  the  subject  of  home  economics. 

(2)  The  institution  should  be  one  that  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
schools  and  the  homes  of  the  State,  so  that  it  may  train  teachers  for 
the  schools  who  are  well  fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  home  making  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  State. 
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(3)  There   should    be   adequate   laboratory   facilities    for   home 

economics  work.  Laboratories  for  food  preparation,  the  serving  of 
meals,  clothing  construction,  textile  study,  and  home  management 

are  essential.  Tliese  laboratories  must  provide  facilities  for  in- 
dividual laboratory  work.  Laboratories  for  home  nui'sing  and  child 
study  are  desirable. 

(4)  There  should  l>e  adequate  facilitias  for  teaching  the  related 
arts  and  sciences,  with  the  requisite  laboratories. 

(5)  There  should  be  good  general  instruction  in  English,  civics, 
history,  sociology,  and  economics. 

(6)  Professional  courees  in  education,  including  practice  teacliing, 
should  be  provided.  Tlie  student  teaching  should  be  equivalent  to  a 
three-semester  hour  course,  each  student  being  given  the  opportunity 
to  teach  a  minimum  of  36  lessons  in  home-making  subjects. 

(7)  llie  type  of  instruction  followed  in  the  more  elementary  home 
economics  subjects  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  that  appropriate 
for  the  high-schools.  "Example  is  stronger  than  precept."  Well- 
taught,  practical  college  courses  arc  the  best  supplement  to  profes- 
sional training. 

Kinds  of  teachers  to  he  trained. — In  discussing  the  training  of 
teachers,  the  different  Irinds  of  teachers  needed  should  be  noted. 
Tliere  are  three  types  of  schools,  the  all-day  school,  the  part-time 
school,  and  the  evening  school.  For  these  three  types  of  schools 
teachers  of  slightly  different  preparation  are  required. 

Length  of  course, — Four  years'  training  is  the  standard  which 
should  be  demanded  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  all-dav  schools. 
In  those  States  in  which  courses  of  two  or  three  vears  are  now  ac- 
cepted  it  should  be  understood  that  this  is  only  a  temporary  expe- 
dient. Less  college  training  may  be  demanded  for  the  preparation 
of  instructors  in  part-time  and  evening  classes,  as  certain  types  of 
practical  experience,  so  desirable  in  these  teachers,  can  be  substituted 
for  part  of  the  technical  college  work. 

CURRICULA  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Entrance  requirements. — The  entrance  requirements  are  those  of 
the  institution  selected  to  do  the  training.  In  most  States  this  is 
four  years  of  high-school  training  or  its  equivalent.  For  the  voca- 
tional home  economics  teacher,  experience  in  home  making  is  re- 
quired. The  students  should  either  present  for  entrance  satisfactory 
evidence  of  such  experience  or  make  arrang<anents  to  get  it  during 
the  summer  vacations.  Most  of  the  States  have  set  up  this  requii'e- 
ment:  Two  years  of  experience  in  tlie  home  as  a  house  daugliter, 
during  a  part  of  which  time  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  in  the 
management  of  the  h<xne  is  assumecL 
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Course  of  study. — Tlie  subjects  required  to  develop  efficient  teach- 
ers of  home  economics  fall  into  four  groups: 

1.  Home  economics. — These  are  technical  in  nature  and  should 
provide  vocational  experience  in  the  form  of  laboratory  work  to  sup- 
plement the  previous  vocational  experience  of  the  girl  and  to  give 
essential  instruction  in  the  occupation  of  the  home  maker. 

2.  Related  subjects, — There  are  certain  art  and  science  courses 
which  are  necessary  for  the  proper  development  and  understanding 
of  the  courses  in  home  economics.  These  should  be  requii-ed  as 
prel-equisite  or  parallel  subjects  in  a  teacher-training  course. 

3.  Education  or  professional  subjects  include  those  which  have  as 
their  aim  teaching  students  how  to  teach,  and  include  those  usually 
required  as  a  basis  of  certification  for  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 

4.  General. — Certain  nonvocational  subjects  chosen  for  their  sig- 
nificance and  value  in  the  development  of  the  students  and  in 
relation  to  their  vocational  needs. 

DI8TRIBUTI0X   OF   TIME — FOUR-YEAR    COLLEGE    COURSE. 

A  suggestion  for  the  proportion  of  time  to  be  spent  on  each  of 
these  groups  and  the  subjects  to  be  covered  are  indicated  for  a  fouf- 
year  college  course  in  the  following  table.  The  percentage  distri- 
bution of  time  to  home  economics  and  related  subjects  will  depend 
upon  whether  or  not  anj"  of  the  related  subjects  are  taught  in  the 
home-economics  departments.  This  is  frequently  true  of  the  work 
in  art,  and  often  courses  in  chemistry  are  given  as  a  part  of  the 
home  economics  curriculum. 

An  approximation  of  time  and  distribution  of  subjects  in  a  four-year  course  of 

120  semester  hours. 


Home  economics,  25-35  per  cent. 


Related,  20-25  per  cent. 


Eclectio^  and  oonstruction  of 
clothing. 

Textiles. 

Selection  and  preparation  of  food. 

House  planning  and  furnishing. 

Home  nursinff. 

Kutrition  and  dietetics. 

Advanced  clothing. 

Child  care. 

Household  managemdit,  includ- 
ing supervised  practice  work  in 
a  home 


Science: 


Art 


Bioloey. 

Physiology. 

Chemistry 

(Inorganic^  quali- 
tative, quantitative, 
organic,  including 
food  analysis^  tex- 
tile, jphy aicMOgieal . )    . 

Physics. 

Bacteriology. 

Elementary  design. 

Advanced  design,  as 
applied  to  the  house- 
hold. 


Professional,  10-12  per 
cent. 


Educational  psvchology. 
Genial  methods. 
Special  methods. 
Principles   o'   vooational 

education. 
Practice  teaching  in  home 

econcunics. 


Gen<nl,1^ 
45  per  cent 


EnglidL 

Qym. 

Sodologf. 

Eoooonuci 

History. 


Sequence  of  courses, — The  following  general  suggestions  should 
be  considered  in  working  out  the  sequence  of  the  courses. 

1.  The  sequence  of  the  courses  in  home  econcHnics  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  subject  matter  itself,  the  necessary  prerequisite  art 
and  science  courses  and  the  specific  needs  of  students. 
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2.  The  ftppropriate  related  subjects  sliould  be  given  as  preinHjui- 
site  or  parallel  with  the  home  economics  coui*ses. 

3.  The  professional  subjects  sliould  be  deferred  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  curriculum.  The  order  noted  in  the  table  is  desirable.  In 
order  to  follow  this  sequence  educational  psychology  should  be  given 
during  the  last  half  of  the  sophomore  year  (frequently  this  has  a 
prerequisite  of  general  psychology).  The  other  professional  courses 
are  usually  given  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

Statement  of  essential  relations  indicating  the  home  economic  courses  and  the 
basic  art  and  science  courses  ichich  should  be  given  as  parallel  or  prerequisite 
courses, 

TEXTILES  AND  CIX)THINO. 

Prerequisites.  ^^  Home  economics  subjects. 

Drawing,  decorating,  and  design.         '.    Textiles    and    elementary    study    of 
Advancetl  design,  including  dress  de-        clothing. 

sign  and  furnisliings.  .     Selection  find  construction  of  clothing. 

[    Advanced  study  of  clothing; 

FOODS  AND  HOME  MANAGEMENT. 

Chemistry.  ("Pood  study  and  cookery. 

fWology.  j  Elementary  dietetics. 

Physiology.  Food  and  nutrition. 

Bacteriology.  House  planning  and  furnishing. 

Organic  chemistry.  Experimental  cookery. 

l*hysics.  Dietetics. 

Home  management. 

CURRICULA  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS  OF  ART  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  curricula  for  training  teachers  of  art  and  science,  as  applied 
to  home  economics,  should  be  a  four-year  college  course  and  as  far 
as  is  possible  the  curricula  of  the  teacher  training  institution  should 
offer  the  equivalent  of  the  science  and  art  required  for  the  prepara- 
lion  of  the  teacher  of  science  or  art  in  that  State.  In  addition  the 
teacher  should  have  enough  work  in  home  economics  to  clearly  see  the 
relations  of  home  economics  subjects  to  science  and  art.  This  does 
not  preclude  men  from  the  teaching  of  related  science  or  art;  it  does, 
however,  emphasize  the  importance  of  an  adequate  contact  with  home 
making  either  through  home  experience  or  through  home  economics 
courses  in  school,  so  that  the  fundamental  relationships  are  clearly 
undei*stood  and.  appreciated. 

The  professional  courses  will  be  much  the  same  as  those  suggested 
for  the  training  of  home  economics  teachers.  For  teachers  of  re- 
lated science  one  of  the  professional  courses  should  include  a  study 
of  the  place  of  science  in  modern  education  and  the  organization 
and  methods  of  teaching  science.  A  similar  course  should  be  planned 
for  the  teachers  of  related  art.    Practice  teaching  in  the  respective 
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fields  of  related  art  and  related  science  should  be  provided  when- 
ever this  is  possible.  Until  such  instruction  is  better  establi^ed  most 
of  the  student  teaching  will  have  to  be  in  science,  art,  or  home- 
economics  classes. 

For  the  training  of  tlte  teacher  of  applied  art  the  following  courses 
in  art  have  been  suggested : 

Hours. 

Introduction  to  art 3 

Drawing  and  construction  (including  some  ^^-ork  from  life) 3 

The  principle  of  design  in  color  applied  in  simple  objects 6 

House  planning,  furuisUing,  and  decorating 3 

Design  applied  in  dress  and  furnishings 3 

IS 

In  training  the  teacher  of  applied  science  it  is  manifestly  imiws- 
sible  to  meet  the  requirements  set  up  for  all  the  individual  sciences. 
The  following  courses  ha^e  been  suggested : 

General  biology  and  botany 6 

Bacteriology 3 

Zoology 


}• 


1 
Physiology  J 

Chemistry  (inorganic) 6 

Chemistry  (qualitative  and  quantitative) 3 

Chemistry   (organic) 3 

Chemistry  of  food  and  nutrition 3 

Physics 6 

Oradnation  requirements, — Graduation  requirements  are  set  up  by 
the  institution  giving  the  training,  but  must  conform  to  the  require- 
ments for  certification  outlined  by  the  State  board.  They  usually 
include : 

1.  Adequate  vocational  experience. 

2.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  approved  course* 

SHORTER  CURRICULA. 

Shorter  curricula  sliould,  as  stated  above,  be  c(»isidered  only  a  tem- 
porary expedient.  Where  necessary  the  same  general  rules  indicated 
for  the  four-year  course  should  be  followed.  The  percentage  division 
of  hours  devoted  to  the  gi*oups  of  subjects  will  not  be  the  same.  The 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  home  economics  subjects  will  be  proi>or- 
tionately  larger  as  even  a  two-year  training  course  must  prepare  the 
teacher  as  far  as  possible  in  the  various  phases  of  homemaking. 

A  two-year  course  should  not  be  the  first  two  years  of  a  four-year 
course,  but  should  be  planned  on  the  basis  of  including  the  essential 
subjects  following  wherever  possible  the  gaieral  suggestions  for  tha 
sequence  of  courses  outlined  under  the  four-year  curriculum* 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PART- 
TIME  AND  EVENING  SCHOOLS  OR  CLASSES. 

In  tho  main  the  course  of  study  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
home  ecoi\omics  in  part-time  and  evening  classes  is  the  same  as  is  out- 
lined for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  day  school.  Maturity  of 
judgment  and  vocational  experience  are  especially  desirable  here,  sd 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  women  with  thorough  vo- 
cational and  professional  training  to  supplement  this  with  the  needed 
technical  training.  They  should  be  recruited  so  far  as  is  possible 
from  women  with  several  yeai-s'  actual  homemaking  ex|>erience, 
motherhood  is  a  desirable  but  not  a  necessary  prerequisite.  A  two- 
year  course  should  be  planned  for  their  training,  giving  the  technical 
information  necessary  to  supplement  the  vocational  exj^erience  and 
professional  training  where  the  woman  has  not  already  had  this. 

As  is  stated  earlier,  the  supervisor,  who  acts  in  the  capacity  of  an 
itinerant  teacher,  can  do  much  in  the  recruiting  and  in  the  pi'epara- 
tion  of  the  teachers  for  part-time  and  evening  classes.  Slie  has  the 
opportunity  to  select  either  successful  teachei^s  in  other  lines  of  work 
who  have  had  home  experiences  yet  who  need  technical  training;  or 
to  find  women  with  adequate  trade  or  technical  experience  who  need 
methods  in  teaching  so  that  they  may  satisfactorily  present  home 
economics  subjects.  Courses  should  be  provided  for  the  preparation 
of  such  teachers,  and  itinerant-teacher  training  should  be  recognized 
by  the  States  as  an  important  part  of  the  teacher-ti*aining  work. 
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FOREWORD. 

At  the  very  outset  of  its  work  with  the  discharged  disabled  soldiers 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis  the  Federal  Board  recognized  that  the 
problem  of  reeducation  and  placement  in  employment  of  these'  men 
is  one  that  requires  the  best  expert  advice  and  assistance  which'the 
country  affords.  In  order  to  provide  this  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  was  requested  to  detail  to  the  office  of  the  Federal  Board 
its  field  secretary,  Dr.  H.  A.  Pattison,  who  has  been  giving  his  entire 
attention  to  this  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Board  under  the  voca- 
tional rehabiUtation  act. 

To  direct  and  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  this  responsibihty  an 
advisory  committee  of  persons  of  long  experience  and  national  repu- 
tation in  the  field  of  tuberculosis  was  appointed,  all  of  whose  members 
have  given  of  their  services  with  enthusiasm.  The  members  of  this 
advisory  committee  appointed  by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion are:  Fred  M.  Stein,  chairman;  W.  H.  Bladwin,  Dr.  H.  M. Biggs, 
Dr.  Vincent  Y.  Bowditch,  Col.  George  E.  Bushnell,  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Hatfield,  Dr.  A.  J.  Lanza,  Dr.  David  R.  Lyman,  Dr.  James  A.  Miller, 
Mr.  Douglas  McMurtrie,  and  Dr.  George  M.  Price. 

When  the  commitee  began  its  labor  it  was  realized  that  any  intelli- 
gent and  effective  program  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
tuberculous  man  must  be  based  upon  sound  principles  which  repre- 
sented at  least  the  consensus  of  opinion  to  which  the  experts  had  as  a 
result  of  long  experience  arrived.  It  was  felt,  also,  that  the  time  had 
come  for  drawing  up  and  issuing,  in  brief,  simple,  compact  form,  cer- 
tain information  with  regard  to  the  tuberculous  man  and  his  proper 
care  and  treatment  which  would  be  valuable  to  the  man  himself,  his 
family,  the  public,  and  those  engaged  in  or  concerned  in  any  way 
with  the  problem  of  his  restoration  to  normal  civilian  life  as  a  suc- 
cessful and  independent  wageworker. 

With  these  ends  in  view  the  committee  has  formulated  the  state- 
ment of  principles,  policies,  safeguards,  and  helpful  information  con- 
tained in  this  bulletin,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Federal 
Board  and  which  is  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  the  work  of  the  office  of 
the  Federal  Board  and  its  14  district  offices  in  dealing  with  every 
phase  of  the  problem  of  the  dischai^ed  tuberculous  soldier,  sailor,  or 
marine.  It  is  beheved  that  it  will  be  foimd  to  contain  information 
of  equal  and  lasting  value  to  many  others,  to  civiUans  as  well  as  sol- 
diers, to  employers  as  well  as  to  victims  of  the  disease. 

C.  A.  Prosser, 

Director. 


TREATMENT  AND  TRAINING  FOR  THE  TUBERCULOUS. 

InfannalinSelfiof  faribNswStaniUrdtliyWIikhtoOe^^  TraUnf  Mid  Ocaqwiioiit 

Ur  the  TobMoilMi  S«ldi0r.  Saibr. «  Marine. 


[Prepared  under  direction  of  the  advisory  oommlttee  of  the  National  Tnberculoda  Assodatioin.] 

By  Dr.  H.  A.  Pattison,  Secretary. 

TuberculoBis  is  an  infectious  disease  caused  by  a  microoiganism 
or  minute  genu  called  the  tubercle  bacillus.  The  germs  are  foimd 
most  commonly  in  the  sputum  of  those  suffering  With  the  disease. 
They  may  be  found  occasionally  in  purulent  discharges  from  other 
organs  or  parts  of  the  body  affected  by  tuberculous  disease,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  knee  joint.  They  are  often  found  in  the  excreta, 
because  of  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines,  the  kidneys,  or  bladder,  etc. 
Almost  every  adult  person  has  become  infected.  That  does  not 
mean  that  everyone  has  the  disease — tuberculosis.  It  does  mean 
that  the  germs  have  found  entrance  to  the  body  and  impressed 
themselves  upon  the  organism  in  such  a  manner  that  their  presence 
can  be  detected  by  certain  well-recognized  tests.  The  disease  is 
never  hereditary  but  is  always  acquired  after  birth.  It  is  being 
more  and  more  widely  accepted  that  most  infection  occurs  in 
childhood. 

The  prolonged  intimate  association  of  healthy  persons  with  those 
having  active  tuberculosis  leads  to  infection.  It  has  been  generally 
believed  that  infection  is  most  commonly  acquired  by  the  inhalation 
of  the  dust  of  dried  and  ground-up  sputum  in  the  homes  and  on 
the  streets.  More  recently,  however,  it  is  contended  that  infection 
is  commoner  by  ingestion  than  by  inhalation,  genns  being  conveyed 
to  the  mouth  upon  the  fingers  of  children  who  have  been  playing 
in  contaminated  places — ^the  floors,  sidewalks,  gutters,  etc.,  or  with 
food  handled  by  careless  consumptives.  Milk  from  tuberculous 
cow^  is  also  a  common  source  of  infection.  It  may  occur  by  inges- 
tion of  droplets  coughed  or  sneezed  by  careless  consumptives  in  the 
home,  crowded  oars,  shops,  and  places  of  assembly. 

There  may  be  no  symptoms  whatever  in  the  beginning,  and  the 
bacilli  may  remain  dormant  until  fortuitous  citcumstances  break 
down  the  protective  forces  that  have  held  them  in  abeyance,  thus 
causing  active  disease  processes  with  more  or  less  pronounced 
symptoms.  That  is  what  happened  in  the  Army.  Thousands  of 
men  passed  the  draft  boards  and  entered  camps,  never  dreaming 
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they  held  within  themselyes  possibilities  for  serious  disease.  The 
new  life  to  which  they  were  unaocustomed — ^long  practice  "lukes," 
exposure,  measles,  influenza,  pneumonia,  etc. — broke  down  the 
defenses  of  many  hundreds.  On  December  1,  1918,  there  were  4,855 
soldiers  in  the  Army  tuberculosis  sanatoria,  400  or  500  in  base 
hospitals,  and  500  or  more  overseas.  These  men  did  not  contract 
the  disease  in  the  Army.  It  is  probable  that  every  one  of  them  had 
harbored  germs  for  years  and  broke  down  only  because  of  unusual 
physical  or  emotioned  strain. 

OLASSIFIOATION. 

After  a  time  and  under  suitable  treatment  the  "flare-up"  subsides 
and  the  tuberculous  man  i^ain  becomes  free  of  symptoms.  It  wiQ 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  are  active  and  inactive  or  arrested 
cases.  An  individual  may  be  a  nimiber  of  times  alternately  an 
active  and  an  arrested  case.  Overstrain,  fatigue,  some  excess, 
continued  dissipation,  or  an  attack  of  illness  often  reactivates  the 
disease  and  renewed  periods  of  treatment  are  required. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  also  spoken  of  as  "open"  or  "closed"; 
that  is,  there  may  be  germB  in  the  sputum  or  they  may  be  entirely 
confined  in  the  tissues  so  that  none  can  be  discharged  by  coughing 
or  sneezing.  Open  cases  are  sometimes  called  "sputum-positive," 
while  closed  cases  are  termed  "sputimi-negative." 

Usually  open  cases  are  active  ones  but  some  open  cases  are  quies- 
cent. They  frequently  exhibit  very  few,  if  any,  symptoms  and  the 
disease  appears  to  be  stationary  for  many  years.  A  number  of  such 
cases  are  able  to  work.  This  fact  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  when 
discussing  problems  of  placement.  It  is  also  important  for  medical 
officers  to  remember  that  there  are  many  chronic  quiescent  cas^ 
with  persistent  r&les  who  do  not  need  sanatorium  care  and  are  able 
to  work. 

FHTHISIOPHOBIA   OR   FEAR   OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  open  cases,  of  course,  are  the  ones  who  are  a  menace  if  thw 
habits  are  untrained.  The  carefid  consumptive  is  not  a  menace.  He 
who  guards  his  cough  and  destroys  his  sputum  is  safe  to  work  with 
and  safe  to  live  with.  It  is  the  careless  consumptive  and  the  one  who 
does  not  know  he  has  tuberculosis  who  is  dangerous.  And  he  is 
most  dangerous  to  children.  It  is  essential  to  realize  that  it  is  the 
children  for  whom  we  must  fear  and  whom  we  must  protect.  Active 
cases  of  tuberculosis  should  avoid  close  contact  with  children.  Suf- 
ficient safeguards  are  generally  not  thrown  around  children  in  whose 
families  there  is  active  tuberculous  disease. 
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The  fear  of  tuberculosis  is  not  only  exaggerated,  but  generally  mis- 
directed. The  danger  to  fellow  workmen  in  shops  that  are  not  over- 
crowded nor  insanitary  is  not  so  great  as  is  generally  believed.  If 
we  could  but  make  workers  and  employers  understand  that  it  is 
much  better  to  have  a  known  consumptive  in  the  shop  than  an 
unknown  one — ^that  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  shunning  a  tuber- 
oulous  person — ^we  could  much  more  easily  control  the  disease. 

FHYSIOAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

If  physical  examinations  of  employees  were  made  regularly  and 
carefully  the  disease  could  be  discovered  in  its  early  stages  and  its 
progress  stayed.  Unfortunately,  of  those  who  now  come  under 
treatment  only  a  small  percentage  are  very  early  cases;  most  of  them 
are  moderately  or  far  advanced  and  the  results  are  less  satisfactory. 
A  recent  report  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  states  that 
''Tuberculosis  constituted  a  cause  of  4.1  per  cent  of  all  deaths  from 
disease  in  the  Army  enlisted  men  in  1917.  For  the  corresponding 
ages  of  life  in  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  tuberculosis 
constituted  34.7  per  cent  of  all  deaths.  The  contrast  between  4.1 
and  34.7  per  cent  indicates,  in  a  rough  way,  the  efficiency  of  the 
selective  physical  exammation."  Similar  examinations  of  men  in 
industry  would  permit  intensive  education  and  supervision  which 
would  greatly  lower  the  morbidity  and  mortality  rates. 

TREATMENT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  recognized  treatment  of  the  disease  has  become  almost 
standard  throughout  the  world.  The  purpose  of  treatment  is  the 
building  up  of  the  body,  the  healing  of  damaged  tissues,  and  the 
walling  in  of  the  germs  so  that  they  may  not  be  conveyed  to  other 
points,  forming  new  foci  of  destructive  activity.  There  are  no 
medicines,  tuberculins,  serums,  or  vaccines  that  will  cure  tubercu- 
losis. Nature  heals  and  the  patient  helps  by  securing  rest,  fresh 
air,  proper  and  sufficient  food,  and  by  maintaining  a  sanguine  and 
tranquil  state  of  mind.  And  it  takes  time — a  long  time — to  heal 
tissues  that  have  been  invaded  by  sp  insidious  a  foe  as  the  tubercle 
bacilli.  Not  months  but  years  are  usually  required  to  bring  about 
permanent  arrest  of  the  disease.  The  battle  is  a  long  and  tedious 
one.  It  is  a  passive  fight  which  is  the  hardest  for  previously  active 
men  to  settle  down  to.  New  habits  of  life  must  be  learned  and  a  new 
self-control  acquired.  Hence  the  value  of  a  period  of  treatment  in  a 
well-conducted  sanatorium  which  is  more  a  school  of  life  than  a 
hospital. 

Rest  is  of  prime  importance.  This  sounds  very  simple,  but  it 
is  less  so  than  at  first  appears.  It  involves  not  only  physical  passivity 
but  mental  quietude.     One  can  not  rest  who  is  all  keyed  up  by  ar 
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exciting  book  which  has  been  read  to  him,  nor  can  one  rest  if  woiiied 
over  family  or  financial  troubles.  In  the  very  beginning  of  treat- 
ment it  is  generally  necessary  that  the  patient  remain  absohitely 
qniet  in  bed.  It  may  be  for  a  few  days  or  it  may  be  for  a  number 
of  weeks.  Too  much  emphasis,  however,  has  been  placed  upon 
muscular  rest  without  due  consideration  of  mental  rest.  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  some  temperaments  to  lie  still  and  not  become  men- 
tally restless.  There  is,  therefore,  an  increasing  drift  toward 
diversional  and  occupational  therapy,  even  while  the  patient  is  yet 
confined  to  his  bed. 

At  the  Army  tuberculosis  sanatorium  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
occupational  therapy  was  tried  in  the  ward  containing  the  sidcest 
white  patients  in  the  institution.  There  was  ahnost  immediate 
improvement  in  the  symptoms  and  there  was  marked  improvement 
in  the  discipline  and  morale.  It  was  found  also  that  the  work  givm 
them  to  do  must  be  productive  if  the  best  results  were  to  be  obtained. 
Mere  diversional  therapy  is  not  sufficient. 

As  soon  as  symptoms  subside,  carefully  prescribed  and  supervised 
exercises  begin.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  specialists 
concerning  the  value  and  necessity  of  rest  in  the  treatment.  As  to 
how  long  complete  rest  shall  continue  there  are  differences.  If  the 
patient's  exercise  is  carried  out  xmder  carefid  medical  supervisicm,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  keep  a  strict  check  on  the  case  and  curtail  the 
exercise  privilege  when  it  grows  too  great. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  average  patient  to  keep  these  necessary 
checks  upon  himself,  particularly  if  he  has  not  had  the  training  of 
sanatoriimi  life.  Hence  the  home  treatment  alone  is  dangerous. 
The  untutored  and  unsupervised  case  may  undo  in  an  hour  what 
has  been  gained  in  weeks.  A  certain  young  man  with  early  tuber- 
culosis insisted  upon  treating  himself  by  going  to  live  (m  a  f aim« 
He  was  walking  along  the  railroad  track  one  day  when  it  b^an 
to  rain,  and  a  passing  hand  car  picked  him  up.  Not  wanting  to  ride 
without  doing  his  bit,  he  helped  to  '^pump."  This  brought  on  a 
hemorrhage  and  reactivated  his  disease.  Some  unforeseen  contin- 
gency, some  thoughtless  act,  breaks  the  unsupervised  consumptive. 

Fresh  air,  and  preferably  outdoor  air,  both  night  and  day,  is 
next  in  importance  in  the  treatment.  Sleeping  out  of  doors  by 
those  who  work  indoors  is  highly  desirable,  but  if  one  is  working 
out  of  doors  all  day  sleeping  indoora  is  not  harmful,  provided,  of 
course,  the  room  is  well  ventilated. 

Climate  is  of  less  importance.  Tuberculous  people  can  and  do 
get  well  in  all  sections  of  the  country — ^in  the  moimtains,  at  the  sea- 
shore, on  the  prairies.  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  Without 
question  there  are  some  regions  that  are  better  than  others  for  the 
tuberculous,  but  they  are  not  always  those  regions  that  have  the 
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reputation  of  being  the  best.  Climate  can  not  take  the  plaoe  of  good 
medical  and  nursing  care.  If  one  has  ample  funds  to  seek  a  more 
favorable  climate  and  get  its  benefits  under  medical  supervision  the 
change  may  be  very  desirable.  If  one  must  look  for  a  job  or  is 
going  to  be  depressed  by  the  separation  from  family  and  friends, 
then  one  might  better  remain  at  home  and  secure  treatment  in  a 
near-by  sanatorium. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  bulletin  on  *  ^Climate  and 
Tuberculosis,"  by  Dr.  John  W.  Trask,  is  a  concise  and  enlightening 
monograph  that  should  be  read  carefully  by  every  vocational  adviser 
and  tuberculous  person. 

Good  food  and  plenty  of  food  is  necessary  for  the  building  up  of 
the  tissues.  Merely  putting  on  flabby  fat  is  harmful.  Forced 
feeding,  which  was  practiced  a  few  years  ago,  has  been  abandoned 
because  it  upset  digestion  and  defeated  its  own  purpose.  Large 
quantities  of  eggs  and  milk  are  not  now  considered  necessary,  but  a 
well-balanced  ample  ration  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  TUBERCULOUS. 

After  the  disease  is  arrested  most  cases  must  return  to  work. 
The  question  of  employment  for  tuberculous  people  is  the  most 
seriotts  confronting  students  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  one  of  the  big 
problems  confronting  district  vocational  officers.  For  years  the 
whole  subject  has  been  chaotic,  but  fortunately  ideas  developed  by 
experience  are  crystallizing.  There  are  certain  principles  that  can 
be  laid  down  as  fairly  weU  established  to  which  district  vocational 
officers  should  give  careful  consideration. 

Many  patients  are  still  being  told  by  physicians  that  they  must 
seek  *' light  outdoor  employment."  TTiis  is  a  fallacy.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  most  arrested  cases,  especially  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  indoor  work,  will  do  better  it  they  return 
to  indoor  jobs.  Moreover,  there  are  few  outdoor  jobs  that  are  suit- 
able for  the  tuberculous,  as  will  be  shown  presently.  There  are 
many  suitable  indoor  jobs. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  for  a  man  with  arrested  tuberculosis 
to  return  to  his  old  occupation  than  to  learn  a  new  trade  or  profes- 
sion. If  the  particular  job  is  unsuitable,  then  some  job  in  which 
previous  training  can  be  utilized  should  be  sought.  Occasionally 
it.  may  be  found  necessary  to  advise  complete  readjustment  of  occu- 
pation. 

Everyone  concerned  wants  to  know  what  occupations  are  suitable 
and  what  are  unsuitable.  Lists  of  industries  and  jobs  have  been 
given  with  each  industry  or  job  in  one  or  the  other  column.  They 
are  unsatisfactory,  for  opinions  will  differ  concerning  the  classifica- 
tions. We  know  of  very  few  industries  that  can  be  said  to  be  wholly 
110d33*>— 19 2 
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unsuited  for  the  tuberculous.  The  various  industries  are  made  up 
of  few  or  many  jobs,  some  of  which  will  be  found  suitable  and  some 
unsuitable.  For  example,  there  are  about  190  operations  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry;  52  in  the  manufacture  of  light  clothing, 
shirts,  and  overaUs;  50  or  more  jobs  in  the  printing  trades;  11 
jobs  in  surveying,  eto. 

A  tuberculous  man  could  not  be  a  surveyor's  axman  in  an  unex- 
plored mountainous  region,  but  he  might  very  successfully  act  as  a 
chainman  in  proving  land  in  a  settled  country.  Another  might  be 
advised  against  returning  to  the  job  of  compositor  who  could  well 
leam  to  operate  the  monotype  keyboard. 

The  tuberculous  shoidd'not  enter  occupations  which  are  conducted 
imderground,  which  are  dusty  (particularly  if  the  dust  is  inorganic), 
which  involve  handling  poisons  or  produce  fumes  and  gases,  which 
require  severe  physical  strain,  mental  stress,  or  emotional  excitement. 

Such  a  statement,  however,  is  not  a  su£Bicient  guide  for  vocational 
advisers  in  counseling  soldiers  for  retraining  and  placement.  The 
problem  must  be  approached  from  a  different  angle. 

The  vocational  advisers  and  the  medical  officers  in  the  various 
districts  must  sit  down  with  the  individual  soldier  and  help  him  to 
decide  wisely  about  his  future.  They  will  have  to  advise  about  a 
particular  job  for  his  case.  The  vocational  officers  will  know  little 
or  nothing  about  tuberculosis,  but  will  know  about  jobs  and  pro- 
cesses. The  medical  officers  will  know  little  or  much  about  tuber- 
culosis, depending  upon  their  training,  and  they  will  probably 
know  little  about  industries.  But  if  we  can  lay  down  a  set  of  stand- 
ards by  which  to  judge  the  inherent  and  extrinsic  health  factors  of 
a  job  they  can  more  nearly  approximate  a  wise  judgment. 

OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  STANDARDS. 

The  following  standards  ^  cover  nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  the  health 
factors  that  will  enter  into  the  problems  of  training  and  placement. 
Not  all  will  have  a  bearing  on  every  case,  but  all  the  cases  met  will 
involve  most  of  them. 

A  few  explanatory  comments  are  given  to  make  the  subject  clearer: 

Group  1 — Factors  due  to  the  personality  of  the  worker. 

(a)  Present  health:  The  amount  of  damage  done  by  and  the 
degree  of  arrest  of  the  tuberculous  disease,  as  shown  by  the  medical 
survey,  should  be  carefully  considered. 

(Jb)  Temperament  and  education:  Is  he  ''high  strung'^  or  phleg- 
matic, stupid  or  quick  of  perception  1  The  extent  and  direction  of 
the  man's  education,  both  in  school  and  by  experience,  will  enter 
into  the  choice  of  training  course  and  job. 


>  Adapted  from  thoM  deTiaed  by  Dr.  0«o.  li.  Prios  In  "Th«  liodern  Factory. 
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(c)  Choice  of  vocation  and  trade:  It  is  a  cardinal  principle  that 
the  man  shall  be  consulted  as  to  lus  hopes  and  ambitions;  that  pre- 
vioiis  experience  shall  be  utilized  whenerver  possible  in  retraining. 
This  holds  true  for  tuberculosis  as  for  other  disabilities. 

{d)  Age  wiU  have  a  direct  bearing  on  training.  One  soldier  with 
only  a  common-school  education  who  had  been  a  warehouseman 
wanted  at  the  age  of  39  to  become  a  minister.  The  vocational 
adviser  convinced  him  that  his  education  was  too  limited  and  his 
age  too  advanced  to  undertake  training  for  the  ministry. 

(€)  The  soldier  would  not,  of  course,  be  directed  to  a  trade  largely 
followed  bv  women. 

Group  II — Factors  due  to  conditions  ofworTc. 

(a)  Character  of  work:  Active  or  sedentary;  heavy  or  light,  in- 
volved and  compUcated,  or  simple  as  to  operation;  per  diem  or 
piecework. 

(Jb)  Attitude  and  position:  Sitting,  standing,  stooping.  An  occu- 
pation requiring  a  continuous  stooping  or  strained  position  would  be 
unsuitable. 

(c)  Time,  duration,  and  pauses:  Day  or  night  work,  the  latter 
usually  imsuitable.  The  work  should  not  be  seasonal,  requiring 
intensive  application  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  as  the  canning 
industry.  Speeding  up  at  the  end  of  each  month,  as  is  frequently 
done  by  bookkeepers,  might  prove  serious.  The  tenure  of  employ- 
ment should  be  reasonably  certain. 

Hours  of  work:  Eight  or  less,  suitable;  nine  or  more,  unsuitable. 

Pauses:  Lunch  hour  imperative  and  brief  rest  periods  desirable. 

{d)  Fatigue,  tension,  and  responsibility:  Lifting  heavy  weights  or 
any  work  requiring  vigorous  exertion  of  the  upper  extremities,  espe- 
cially if  long  continued,  should  be  avoided.  Severe  bodily  eflFort, 
continued  nerve  strain,  and  too  much  responsibility  are  dangerous. 

{e)  Wages  must  be  adequate  for  the  healthful  support  of  the  man 
and  his  family. 

Group  III — Factors  due  to  materials  and  processes. 

(a)  Dusts,  (b)  poisons,  (c)  gases  and  fumes:  Their  kind  and  quan- 
tity must  be  taken  into  account.  They  may  act  as  direct  irritants 
to  the  throat  and  lungs  or  lower  the  general  ''tone,"  thus  leading  to 
breakdown. 

(fi)  Infectious  material:  This  will  not  affect  employment  in  well- 
conducted  sanatoria  where  infectious  material  is  properly  disposed  of. 

(c)  Dangerous  machinery  and  appliances  affect  the  tuberculous  no 
differently  than  other  employees  except  as  nervous  strain  contributes 
to  breakdown. 
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Group  IV — Factors  due  to  the  place  ofvxfrJe, 

(a)  Outdoor  and  indoor  work:  This  has  abeadj  been  discussed. 
These  cases  should  not  work  in  strong  drafts  nor  high  winds,  under  a 
burning  sun,  in  superheated  shops,  greenhouses,  etc.,  nor  in  slush 
and  rain. 

(6)  Construction  of  work  place:  Flooring  is  an  important  item. 
Damp  or  wet  floors  are  unsuitable  places.  Basements,  imderground 
jobs,  and  overcrowded  shops  should  be  avoided. 

(c)  Air  and  ventilation,  temperature  and  humidity:  Frequent 
changes  in  shop  air  are  imperative  for  the  health  of  all  workers.  In 
artificially  heated  places  of  work  and  abode  the  most  desirable  tem- 
perature range  is  65°  to  70°  F.  The  minimum  for  the  tuberculous 
should  be  55°.  The  maximum  should  not  exceed  75°.  Relative 
humidity  for  these  temperatures  should  not  be  below  30  per  cent  or 
above  60  per  cent. 

(d)  Light  and  illumination:  The  amount  and  intensity  of  light 
suitable  for  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  should  be  det^mined.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  shop  inspection  for  the  placement  officer,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  he  study  the  lighting  codes  of  those  States  that 
have  adopted  such  a  code. 

(e)  Sanitary  care  and  comforts:  Drinking,  washing,  and  toilet 
facilities  of  approved  types.  (See  Appendix.)  Club  and  rest  rooms 
desirable.  Employers  who  have  developed  a  department  of  indus- 
trial medicine  will  be  more  likely  to  have  a  sjrmpathetic  and  helpful 
attitude  toward  the  tuberculous  workers. 

To  recapitulate  and  place  these  factors  in  outline  for  ready  refer- 
ence  they  are  presented  as  follows: 

OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  FACTORS  FOR  THE  TUBERCULOUS. 

Group  I—Faciora  due  to  the  penonality  qfthe  worker, 

(a)  Present  health. 

(b)  Temperament  and  education. 

(c)  Choiee  of  vocation  and  trade. 

(d)  Age. 

(e)  Sex. 

Group  II— Factors  due  to  eondUions  ofworh, 

(a)  Character  of  work. 
(6)  Attitude  and  position. 

(c)  Time,  duration,  and  pauses. 

(d)  Fatigue,  tension,  and  responsibility. 
(«)  Wages. 

Group  III— Factors  due  to  materials  and  jMXMsnes. 

(a)  Dusts. 
(&)  Poisons. 

(c)  Gases  and  fumes. 

(d)  Infectious  material. 

(e)  Dangerous  machinery  and  appliances. 
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Group  IV— Factors  due  to  the  place  of  work, 

(a)  Outdoor  and  indoor. 

(6)  Construction  of  work  places. 

(c)  Air  and  ventilation;  temperature  and  humidity. 

(d)  light  and  illumination. 

(e)  Sanitary  care  and  comforts. 

To  iise  this  set  of  standards  intelligently  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  lists  of  occupations^  with  a  brief  but  comprehensive  description 
of  the  activities  or  operations  which  characterize  each  occupation. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  already  issued 
several  such  lists,  and  these  have  been  sent  to  the  district  offices. 
Others  will  be  sent  as  they  appear.  The  Trade  Specifications  and 
Occupational  Index  of  the  United  States.  Army  (Form  CCP-504) 
will  also  prove  useful. 

Let  us  see  how  this  plan  works  out  with  a  hypothetical  case.  A  man 
who  has  been  six  months  in  a  civilian  sanatoriimi  presents  himself 
at  the  district  office  at  New  York  City,  which  is  his  home,  and  says 
he  wants  to  get  some  training  to  pass  the  examination  for  police 
officer.  He  is  30  years  old,  has  had  a  2  years'  high-school  education, 
and  before  being  drafted  was  doing  outdoor  work  in  a  shipping 
room ' ' rustling"  heavy  boxes.  He  was  in  the  Army  four  months,  and 
had  a  rather  copious  hemonhage  following  a  16-mile  practice  "luke." 
He  was  sent  to  the  base  hospital,  where  tubercle  bacilli  were  found 
in  his  sputmn.  After  a  certain  period  he  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  service  on  a  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability,  and  was 
awarded  compensation  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 
Later  he  went  to  Fort  Stanton,  where  he  had  six  months  of  treatment. 
His  survey  sheet  shows  that  his  sputmSi  has  been  negative  for  four 
months;  that  the  disease  is  inactive;  that  the  lesion  is  in  the  right 
apex;  that  there  is  considerable  dullness  to  the  second  interspace. 
The  case  board  sitting  on  this  case  wants  to  determine  whether  this 
man  ought  really  to  seek  appointment  as  policeman.  Discussing  the 
man's  personal  habits,  general  education,  temperament,  etc.,  the 
board  finds  that  they  are  satisfactory.  In  discussing  the  duties  of  a 
policeman  to  find  out  how  they  might  affect  a  man's  health  they  recall 
that  the  policeman  walks  a  beat  either  by  night  or  by  day  as  directed 
by  his  chief;  that  the  work  is  mostly  out  of  doors,  but  of  necessity 
must  be  in  all  kinds  of  weather — ^hot,  cold,  or  wet.  He  must  handle 
traffic  at  congested  street  intersections,  which  involves  a  nervous 
strcun.  He  must  at  times  pursue  criminals,  sometimes  up  several 
ffights  of  stairs  or  over  back-yard  fences.  This  not  only  involves 
undue  physical  effort,  but  involves  emotional  excitement.  It  is 
also  noted  that  the  candidate  for  the  police  force  must  undergo  a 
severe  physical  test. 
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It  seems  almost  certain  that  a  case  board  would  determine  that 
such  a  job  would  be  unsuited  to  this  man.  Yet  ''polic^nan"  is 
given  by  several  authors  as  a  suitable  occupation  for  arrested  cases 
of  tuberculosis. 

But  the  man  in  this  case  interposes  and  says  he  can  be  detailed 
as  a  sanitary  officer;  that  he  will  have  regular  hours  of  day  work; 
will  be  under  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  health  (a  physician) ; 
will  be  able  to  control  somewhat  his  activities  according  to  weather 
conditions  and  will  rarely  make  an  arrest  except  for  infraction  of 
the  sanitary  code  (he  usually  delivers  a  summons  or  subpoena) ;  or 
he  may  be  assigned  to  police  duty  on  the  floor  of  one  of  the  big 
banks,  where  his  hours  of  duty,  from  8  a.  m.  to  4.30  or  5  p.  m,,  will 
be  consumed  by  walking  about  in.  a  large,  well-ventilated,  well- 
lighted,  and  open  building,  giving  directions  to  patrons  and  doing 
guard  duty.  This  work  is  regular,  likely  to  be  permanent,  and 
returns  a  good  living  wage. 

It  is  at  once  concluded  that  either  of  these  specia.  police  assign- 
ments would  be  good  for  this  man,  and  it  is  decided  to  help  place 
him,  giving  him  such  training  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  civil 
service  requirements.  The  placement  officer  will  also  interview  the 
medical  examiner  of  the  police  board  to  see  that  the  man  is  not 
put  through  too  severe  a  physical  test. 

One  more  example  for  the  vocational  adviser — ^an  actual  case, 
with  name  and  places  changed : 

Smith,  M.  J. ;  age,  44 ;  married  and  nas  two  children;  was  a  journey- 
man plumber  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy,  and  was  living  in  the 
city  of  Providence,  R.  I.  He  broke  down  October,  1917,  and  was 
treated  in  a  naval  hospital.  After  six  weeks  he  was  discharged  and 
sent  home.  Last  March  the  War  Risk  Bureau  sent  him  to  the 
sanatorium  at  Westfield.  He  has  gained  40  pounds  and  is  a  large, 
healthy  looking  man,  but,  nevertheless,  has  a  cavity  in  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  left  lung.  He  will  require  at  least  six  months  more  of 
sanatorium  treatment.  Even  then  he  will  not  be  able  to  handle  a 
pipe  wrench,  to  cut  threads,  lift  plumbing  supplies,  etc.  The  man 
wants  to  do  something  more  than  weave  baskets  during  the  next 
six  months,  and  he  needs  training  to  retxuTi  to  gainful  industry. 
He  is  44  years  of  age,  has  only  a  common-school  education,  and  does 
not  appear  particularly  quick  of  perception,  so  that  a  new  trade  is 
hardly  to  be  thought  of.  And,  moreover,  one  of  our  basic  principles 
in  vocational  training  is  to  make  use  of  previous  experience.  Is  it 
not  possible,  therefore,  to  give  this  man  a  course  in  simple  matiie- 
matics,  blue-print  interpretation,  laying  out  of  jobs,  estimation  of 
costs,  etc.,  to  the  end  that  he  may  become  a  contractor's  foreman,  or, 
if  he  has  sufficient  capital,  a  small  contractor  himself? 
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CoBceming  the  vocational  trainmg  of  active  cases,  the  Federal 
Board  has  taken  the  position  that  vocational  training  will  be  offered 
only  to  arrested  cases.  This  does  not  include  occupational  therapy 
and  prevocational  training  being  provided  for  men  in  sanatoria.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  district  vocational  officers  to  use  every  art  of 
persuasion  to  get  active  cases  to  accept  sanatorium  treatment. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  some  cases  of  tuberculosis  that 
appear  to  remain  in  a  stationary  condition  for  years  and  yet  have 
tubercle  germs  in  their  sputum.  Sanatorium  treatment  would 
accomplish  little  for  these,  and  many  of  them  can  work.  Shall  the 
vocational  officers  help  to  place  in  industry  any  such  cases  found 
among  discharged  soldiers  ?  If  they  have  been  declared  fit  for  work 
by  a  competent  physician,  the  answer  is  '*  Yes."  It  is  a  duty  we  owe 
the  public  to  help  find  suitable  employment  for  these  men  where  they 
will  not  be  a  menace  to  those  about  them.  If  we  do  not  help  them, 
they  will  seek  jobs  for  themselves  and  will  almost  certainly  conceal 
the  fact  that  they  are  open  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  any  occupation  for  a  tuberculous  man 
must  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  He  should  be 
kept  under  medical  supervision  and  the  effect  of  the  work  watched 
closely  and  proper  modifications  made  from  time  to  time. 

The  way  the  man  with  arrested  tuberculosis  spends  his  leisure  hours 
most  ottea  determines  his  continued  well-being.  To  ''square"  the 
24  hours  of  the  day  with  good  health  they  should  be  divided  into 
three  equal  parts — 8  hours  for  work,  8  for  rest  and  recreation,  and  8 
for  sleep.  Even  this  wise  division  of  the  day  must  be  flexible  for  the 
tuberculous.  It  will  be  'found  that  some  of  them  can  not  work  8 
hours;  none  should  work  longer.  Some  will  require  9  or  10  hours' 
sleep. 

The  choice  of  amusements  should  be  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  occupation  which  fills  the  working  hours.  Those  engaged  in 
active  operations  should  seek  quiet,  restful  recreation;  those  in 
sedentary  jobs  would  doubtless  get  the  most  good  from  some  moder- 
ately active  outdoor  sport. 

FOLLOW-UP   SERVICE. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  some  ''follow-up  service''  must  be 
offered  these  cases,  some  friendly  supervision  that  shall  not  be  offi- 
cious. It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  for  the  Federal  Board 
to  develop  a  social-service  department  of  its  own.  It  is  very  desira- 
ble, however,  to  establish  cooperative  relations  with  all  existing 
agencies  in  the  respective  districts.  There  are  antituberculosis  asso- 
ciations, public-health  nurses,  dispensaries,  industrial  physicians  in 
shops,  Sed  Cross  home-service  workers,  etc.,  all  of  whom  can  be  of 
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help  to  the  Federal  Board  in  fostering  and  safeguarding  the  welfare 
of  tuberculous  soldiers. 

The  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New- 
York  City,  will  be  able  to  give  information  about  local  agencies  and 
to  supply  literature.  The  following  pamphlets  will  be  supplied  in 
limited  quantities,  free  of  charge: 

What  You  Should  Kiiow  About  Tuberculosis. 

Sleeping  and  Sitting  in  the  Open  Air. 

Any  of  the  following  popular  books  on  tuberculosis  can  be  secured 
through  the  Jomnal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  Gty. 

Rules  for  Recovery  from  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  by  Dr.  Lawrason 
Brown. 

Consumption,  a  Preventable  and  Curable  Disease,  Dr.  L.  F.  Flick. 

T.  B.  Playing  the  Lone  Game,  Consumption,  by  T.  G.  Galbreaih. 

Consumption,  What  It  Is,  and  What  to  Do  About  It,  by  John  B. 
Howes,  2d,  M.  D. 

The  Battle  with  Tuberculosis  and  How  to  Win  It^  by  Dr.  MacDougal 
King. 

Tuberculosis:  Its  Cause,  Cure,  and  Prevention,  by  Dr.  £.  O.  Otis. 


APPENDIX. 


SANITARY  STANDARDS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SHOP  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

SANITATION  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

Dr.  Gbo.  M.  Price,  Chairman  of  Subcommittee,^ 

fTbese  nnltary  standards  are  aptrikable  only  to  factories  and  shops  where  the  workers  do  not  handle 
industrial  poisons.  It  being  understood  that  special  proTidons  for  snch  processes  and  workers  are  to  be 
made  under  other  standards.) 

I. 

DRINKING  WATER. 

1.  General  Pbgyiaion. 

There  shall  be  provided  in  every  factory  for  the  use  of  employees 
a  sufficient  supply  of  wholesome  cool  drinking  water. 

2.  Location. 

Drinking-water  facilities  should  be  provided  on  every  floor  of 
factory  buildings  in  accessible  places. 

3.  Fountains. 

Wherever  practicable  drinking  water  should  be  provided  through 
bubble  fountains  or  inverted  spigots,  so  constructed  that  a  person 
may  drink  from  the  stream  or  jet  of  water  without  touching  his 
lips  or  mouth  to  the  metal  part  of  the  fountain. 

4.  Receptacles. 

Whenever  drinking  water  is  placed  in  receptacles  these  shall  be 
constructed  of  metal  or  glazed  earthenware  and  provided  with 
cocks  and  spouts  and  properly  covered  so  as  to  prevent  contamina- 
tion; also  cleaned  at  frequent  intervals. 

5.  Drinking  Cups. 

No  common  drinking  cups  or  glasses  should  be  permitted.  Paper 
cups  or  individual  glasses  should  be  used. 

II. 

WASHING  facilities. 

1.  General  Provision. 

In  every  factory  there  shall  be  provided  and  maintained  for  use 
of  the  employee  suitable  and  convenient  washing  facilities,  separate 
for  each  sex,  provided  with  running  water  and  consisting  of  single 

>  Approved  by  the  adTiaory  committee  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  as  shop  standards  for 
taberoolous  workgra. 
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or  trough  sinks  without  plugs,  or  stationary  basins,  of  a  material 
easily  cleansable  and  maintained  in  good  condition. 

2.  Location. 

Washing  facilities  shall  be  conveniently  located  in  accessible 
places. 

3.   NXTMBEB. 

There  shall  be  provided  at  least  one  sink  or  stationary  basin  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  for  every  10  employees,  or  at  least  2  feet  of 
trough  sinks  for  every  10  employees,  or  a  perforated  pipe  with  a 
continuous  flow. 

4.  Floors. 

The  floors  imder  the  basins  and  sinks  shall  be  kept  in  good  repair 
and  in  good  condition. 

5.  TOWEM. 

The  use  of  roller  towels  or  any  towel  in  common  is  prohibited. 
*  Paper  or  individual  towels  should  be  used. 

6.  Receptacles  fob  soiled  toweus. 

Whenever  paper  towels  are  provided,  receptacles  for  such  towels 
shall  be  provided. 

III. 

TOILET  FACILITIES. 

1.  General  Provisions. 

Toilet  facilities  shall  be  provided  in  accordance  with  the  following 
standards: 

2.  Apartment. 

(a)  Location. — ^All  toilets  shall  be  located  conveniently  to  and 
easily  accessible  from,  all  places  where  persons  are  employed. 

(jb)  Separation. — ToUet  rooms  for  each  sex  shall  be  maintained 
separate  and  apart  from  each  other  and  from  all  workrooms  and 
passageways.  Such  rooms  shall  be  marked  so  as  to  designate 
plainly  and  distinctly  for  which  sex  they  are  intended. 

(c)  Screening. — If  the  water-closet  is  not  located  within  a  separate 
screened  compartment  in  the  toilet  room,  the  entrance  to  all  toilet 
rooms  shall  be  provided  with  a  screen  to  insure  privacy.  This 
screen  shall  be  at  least  6  feet  in  height,  and  shall  extend  to  within 
at  least  4  feet  of  the  floor,  and,  if  the  space  permits,  shall  be  not 
less  than  2  feet  wider  than  the  door  leading  into  such  toilet  room. 

(d)  Distance. — ^All  toilet  rooms  not  having  sewer  connections  and 
maintained  outside  of  buildings,  where  people  are  employed,  shall 
be  at  least  25  feet  from  such  buildings,  and  in  all  factories  where 
the  workers  are  exposed  to  excessive  heat,  humidity,  or  fatigue  from 
physical  exertion,  there  shall  be  a  covered  passageway  connecting 
said  building  with  toilet  or  toilets. 
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(e)  Construction. — ^The  outside  partitions  of  all  toilet  rooms  shall  be 
of  solid  construction,  and  made  opaque  or  translucent,  but  not  trans> 
parent,  and  shall  extend  from  floor  to  ceiling,  or  such  rooms  shall  be 
independently  ceiled  over.  All  partitions  separating  toilet  rooms 
provided  for  the  different  sexes  shall  be  at  least  2  inches  in  thickness 
and  constructed  of  such  materials  as  are  not  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent, and  they  shall  be  sound  proof  and  no  openings  in  such  par- 
titions shall  be  permitted.  Where  more  than  one  water-closet  is 
provided  in  one  toilet  room  each  water-closet  shall  be  in  a  separate 
compartment  provided  with  a  door.  The  partitions  and  the  door 
shall  be  composed  of  material  that  is  opaque  or  translucent,  but  not 
transparent.  The  tops  of  the  doors  and  of  the  partitions  shaU  be 
carried  either  to  the  ceiling  or  to  a  height  of  7  feet  from  the  floor; 
the  bottoms  of  the  doors  and  the  partitions  shall  not  be  more  than 
4  inches  from  the  floor. 

(/)  Floors. — The  floors  of  all  toilet  rooms  shall  be  tight,  smooth, 
and  constructed  of  a  substance  that  shall  be  impervious  to  moisture. 

(gr)  Walls. — ^The  walls  of  all  toilet  rooms  shall  be  tight  and  of  a 
substance  that  can  be  readily  cleaned  and  kept  clean. 

Qi)  Ceilings. — ^The  ceilings  of  all  toilet  rooms  shall  be  tight  and  of 
a  substance  that  can  be  readily  cleaned  and  kept  clean. 

(i)  Light. — ^AU  toilet  rooms  and  water-closet  compartments  shall  be 
adequately  illuminated  by  natural  or  artificial  light. 

(j)  VentUaiion. — ^AU  toilet  rooms  not  lighted  by  windows  that  open 
easily  shall  be  adequately  ventilated  to  the  outside  air  by  artificial 
means.  Every  water-closet  compartment  entirely  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  toilet  room  by  partitions  extending  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling  and  not  provided  with  a  window  opening  easily 
shall  be  adequately  ventilated  to  the  outside  air  by  artificial  means. 

Every  toilet  room  or  every  water-closet  or  urinal  compartment  shall 
have  a  window  opening  directly  to  the  outside  air.  No  such  window 
shall  be  less  than  1  foot  wide  nor  have  an  area  of  less  than  6  square 
feet,  measured  between  stop  heads,  for  one  water-closet  or  urinal. 
For  every  additional  such  fixture  the  area  of  such  window  shall  be 
increased  at  least  1  square  foot.  A  skylight  shall  be  deemed  the 
equivalent  of  a  window,  provided  that  it  has  fixed  or  movable  louvers 
with  openings  of  the  not  openable  area  prescribed  for  such  window. 

Every  such  window  shall  be  open  upon  a  street  or  upon  a  yard  or 
open  space,  uncovered  at  the  top,  which  'm.  its  least  horizontal  dimen- 
sion shall  be  at  least  one- tenth  the  height  of  the  highest  abutting  wall, 
but  in  no  case  less  than  6  feet. 

Qc)  Healing. — All  toilet  rooms  and  water-closet  compartments  shall 
be  adequately  heated  at  all  times. 

(Z)  Cleanliness. — The  occupier  shall  be  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  all  toilet  rooms  or  water-closet  compartments  in  a  clean 
and  sanitary  condition. 
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3.  Fixtures. 

(a)  Kind. — ^The  use  of  any  form  of  trough  water-closet  or  latrine 
or  school  sink  is  prohibited;  individual  closets  shall  be  provided. 
The  bowls  of  all  water-closets  shall  be  smooth,  impervious  material. 
Pan,  plunger,  wash-out,  faucet,  and  long  hopper  closets  are  not  per- 
missible. The  seat  shall  be  finished  with  a  smooth,  impervious, 
waterproof  substance. 

(6)  Connections. — ^The  disposal  of  all  contents  of  toilets  and  urinals 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the 
State  and  municipal  health  authorities  of  the  locality  in  which  they 
exist. 

Privies  shall  not  be  permitted  except  in  cases  outside  of  the  sewer 
zone,  and  where  cesspool  or  septic  tank  can  not  be  used  privies  not 
connected  with  the  sewerage  system  shall  be  built  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  reconunended  by  the  United '  States  Public  Health 
Service. 

Provisions  shall  be  made  for  the  adequate  flushing  of  every  watei^ 
closet. 

(c)  Number  and  ratio. — ^Water-closets  shall  be  provided  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table: 


Number  of  peraoos. 

Komberof 

ItoM 

21  to  40 

41  to  60 

61  to  80 

81  to  100 

lOltolfiO 

For  each  additional  30  persons,  at  least  one  additional  water-closet 
shall  be  provided. 

4.  Ubinals. 

(a)  Kind. — Urinals  provided  shall  be  either  individual  urinals 
or  slab  urinals.  At  least  2  feet  of  slab  urinal  shall  be  considered  the 
equivalent  of  one  individual  urinal. 

(l)  Construction. — ^Urinals  shall  be  composed  of  smooth  material 
impervious  to  moisture. 

(c)  Connections. — ^AU  urinals  shall  be  connected  by  waste  pipes 
to  sewers  or  cesspools,  which  sewers  or  cesspools  shall  be  constructed 
in  accordance  with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  State 
and  municipal  health  authorities  of  the  locality  in  which  they  exist. 

Unless  water  runs  continuously  over  the  walls  of  the  urinal  each 
urinal  shaU  be  provided  with  an  adequate  water  flush.  When  in- 
dividual tanks  are  used,  the  flushing  shall  be  accomplished  by  pedal 
action. 
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(d)  Number  and  ratio. — ^Where  more  than  10  males  are  employed 
at  any  one  time,  urinals  shall  be  supplied  according  to  the  following 
table: 


Number  of  m«D. 


10  torn. 

31  to  60. 


Nomberof 
urinals. 


1 
2 


Or  feet  of 

slab 
urinal. 


2 
4 


For  each  additional  50  men  employed  at  least  one  additional  urinal 
or  2  additional  feet  of  slab  urinal  shall  be  supplied. 

The  above  standards  shall  apply  in  all  cases  except  where  Federal, 
State,  or  municipal  laws,  rules,  or  regulations  of  more  restrictive 
character  are  applicable;  in  such  instances,  the  more  restrictive 
laws,  rules,  or  r€^;ulations  shall  apply. 


PUBUCATIONS  OF  THS  FSDEBAL  BOARD  FOB  TOGATIONAL 

BDUCATION. 


The  VooattoBal  Simiiiaij,  publiilMd  moatldy  hj  th«  VMmaI  Board  for  Voofttloaal  BdneatlOB 

(Vol  1,  Vo.  1,  lUs,  UK)* 
Bnltettai  Vo.  L  StatemoBt  of  PoUoiet.' 
*Bii]lBtlnVo.t.  TndalncCoBierlptddMeiiforSorftoOAiBAdloaBdBiuMrOperfttoriiiithoTrBitod 

BtatM  Azmj  (ZmtafBattonal  Code). 
BiiDotlft  Bo.  t«  XBMCfeniey  Trateinc  la  SUplndldliif — Bveaiac  and  Part-Ttme  Clanee  for  SUp jard 

Woiken. 
*Bv]]etta  Bo*  4.  Keohaaical  aad  Technical  TralaiBc  for  Coasezlpted  H ea  (AJr  DMetoa,  V.  8.  SIgaal 

Oorpt). 
Bulletin  Bo.  B.  (Beednoatloa  Serlei  Bo.  1).  Voeatioaal  Behabilttatloa  of  Diiabled  SoldSen  aad 

Sailon.    (Alio  printed  aa  8.  Doc.  IW.) 
Bnlletia  Bo.  6.  (Beedacattoa  Sextet  Bo.  t.)  Traiaiac  of  Teachen  for  Oooapatioaal  Therapj  fn 

the  Rehabilitatioa  of  Disabled  Soldierg  aad  Ballon.    (Alio  printed  aa  8.  Doc.  1C7.) 
*Snl]etln  Bo.  7.  BaMrgaaof  War  Trainiaf  for  Motor-Track  Drtvan  and  Chaaflean. 
*Balletia  Bo.  8.  Xmerfeaej  War  Traiaiac  for  Maohine-Bhop  Ocoapatloai*  Blaekmithiac.  Sheei- 

Ketal  Working,  and  Pipe  Pttttac. 
^Sulletia  Bo.  9.  Bawrgenoy  War  Traiaiac  for  Bleotxioiaaa,  T^lephoaa  BepaixaMa,  Tilaemea,  aad 

Cable  BpUoen. 
*Bal]etin  Bo.  10.  Xmergeacy  War  Traiaiac  for  Oaa-Bagiae,  Motor-Car,  and  Kotorejcle  Bapatiweii. 
•Bulletin  Bo.  U.  Baiergaaoy  War  Traiaiag  for  Oiy- Acetylene  Welden. 

*Ballettn  Bo.  IS.  Bmergenoy  War  Traiaiag  for  Alrplaae  Mechawlin   Bagtae  BepaiiaeB,  Wood- 
worker!, Blggen,  aad  Bheet-Metal  Worken. 
Balletin  Bo.  IS.  (Agxioaltnral  Beriei  Bo.  1).  Agrioaltaral  Bdaeatioa— Organiaetioa  aad  Adadalt- 

tratioa. 
Balletin  Bo.  14.  (Agrtoaltaral  Berlei  Bo.  S).  Reference  Material  for  Voeatioaal  Agzlealtaxal 

Zaatraotioa. 
Balletin  Bo.  U.  (Beedacatioa  Berteg  Bo.  S).  The  Bvotntloa  of  Batioaal  Syateaa  of  Voeatioaal 

Beedacatioa  for  Diaabled  Boldien  aad  Bailors. 
^Bulletin  Bo.  IS.  Bmergency  War  Traiaiag  for  Badlo  Mechanics  aad  Badlo  Operators. 
Balletin  Bo.  17.  (Trade  aad  ladastrlal  Beries  Bo.  1).  Trade  aad  ladastrial  Bdaeatioa—OrgaBisa- 

tioa  and  Administratioa. 
Balletin  Bo.  IS.  (Trade  aad  ladastrlal  Bertos  Bo.  S).  Bveaing  ladastrial  Bchools. 
Balletin  Bo.  II.  (Trade  and  ladastrial  Series  Bo.  S).  Part-Time  Trade  aad  ladastiial  Bdaeatioa. 
Balletin  Bo.  SO.  (Trade  and  Indastrial  Bexies  Bo.  4).  Bnildiagsand  Bqaipment  for  Bchools  aad 

Classes  in  Trade  and  Indastrial  Bubjeets. 
BallettnBo.SL  (AgxicaltaralBextosBo.S).  The  Home  Project  as  a  Phase  of  Vocatioas  I  Agricnltnial 

Bdaeatioa. 
Balletin  Bo.  SS.  (Coaimercial  Bdaeatioa  Bertos  Bo.  1).  Betail  Belliag. 
Balletin  Bo.  SS.  (Home  Boonoples  Series  Bo.  1).  Clothing  for  the  TiaOf. 
Balletin  Bo.  S4.  (Commercial  Bdaeatioa  Series  Bo.  S).  Voeatioaal  Bdaeatioa  for  Poxalga  Trade 

and  Shipping. 
Balletin  Bo.  SS.  (Beedacation  Series  Bo.  4).  Ward  Occapatloas. 
Balletin  Bo.  SO.  (Agricoltnral  Series  Bo.  4).  Agricoltoral  Bdaeatioa— Some  Problesu  ia  State 

Bapervlsion. 
Balletin  Bo.  87.  (Agrtoaltaral  Series  Bo.  B).  The  Training  of  Teachers  of  Voeatioaal  Agxteattaxa. 
BaDetin  Bo.  SS.  (Home  Booaomics  Seriei  Bo.  S).  Home  Bcoaomlc  Bdaeatioa— Orgaaisatioa  aad 

Administratioa. 
BaUetin    Bo.  SO.  (Beedacation    Bertos  Bo.  B).  Treatment    and  Training  for  the  Taberealoas. 

All  oommanications  should  be  addressed  to 
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FOREWORD. 


At  the  request  of  the  office  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  called  a  conference 
in  the  City  of  Atlanta  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  possibilities 
of  applying  the  Federal  vocational  education  act  to  the  textile 
industry  of  the  South. 

This  conference  held  on  August  13  and  14,  1918,  was  attended  by 
southern  cotton  mill  officials,  and  representatives  of  the  Southern 
Commerdal  Congress;  by  representatives  of  the  State  board  for 
vocational  education,  and  by  representatives  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  an 
investigation  or  survey  of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  training  for 
the  textile  industry  should  be  made  by  the  Federal  Board  and  that 
training  centers  shoidd  be  established  in  the  mill  cities  of  the  different 
States  in  which  to  try  out  experimental  classes  in  evening  and  part- 
time  schools. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  the  resulting  report  as  contained  in  this 
bulletin  should  deal  largely  with  the  training  classes  so  established. 

The  work  was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Roy  Dimmitt, 
agent  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Industrial  Education  in  the  South. 
With  him  there  were  associated  Mr.  William  O.  Blair,  a  textile 
superintendent  of  large  and  successful  experience,  and  Mrs.  Anna  L. 
Burdick,  agent  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Industrial  Education  of 
Oirls  and  Women.  Mr.  Blair  dealt  with  the  practical  and  technical 
training  for  the  textile  business  and  Mrs.  Burdick  with  general 
continuation  classes.  Mr.  Dimmitt  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
other  types  of  part-time  and  evening  classes;  of  organizing  the 
experimental  centers  and  of  writing  this  bulletin  as  a  formal  report. 

At  the  request  of  the  office  of  the  Federal  Board,  President  Draper, 
of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  appointed  a 
special  advisory  committee  of  textile  officials  to  assist  Mr.  Dinmiitt 
in  this  work.    This  conmiittee  consisted  of  the  following: 
Mr.  Fuller  E.  Callaway,  Lagrange,  Ga. 
Mr.  John  L.  Patterson,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 
Mr.  L.  L.  Arnold,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Mr.  B.  E.  Geer,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Mr.  Allen  F.  Johnson,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  plan  for  the  work  was  approved  by  this  committee  and  the 
office  of  the  Federal  Board  in  December  and  furnished  the  basis  for 
the  field  work  and  this  report.  The  final  report  was  also  submitted 
to  the  conamittee  for  approval  before  being  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Board. 

The  technical  matter  was  further  submitted  to  a  committee  com- 
posed of  practical  cotton-mill  superintendents  and  to  the  faculty  of 
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the  southern  textile  schools  for  criticism  and  revision.  These  coop- 
erating advisory  committees  were  especially  helpful,  and  their  sug- 
gestions and  revisions  were  for  the  most  part  incorporated  in  the 
final  form  of  this  report. 

The  field  work  and  report  covers  the  following  Southern  States: 
Vii^inia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Geoi^ia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma, 
and  Missouri. 

Through  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  State  boards  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  there  have  been 
established  40  courses  of  instruction,  comprising  52  separately  organ- 
ized classes,  in  cooperation  with  24  textile  manufacturing  plants  in 
13  different  cities. 

Special  acknowledgment  for  valuable  assistance  in  one  form  or 
another  is  made  to  Judge  Robert  W.  Bingham  and  Clarence  Oweos, 
president  and  director,  respectively,  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Con- 
gress, to  Mr.  W.  D.  Adams,  secretary  National  Textile  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  to  the  following  committee  and  representatives  of 
southern  textile  colleges: 

OOMMriTEE   OF  MILL  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr.  George  H.  Lanier,  president  West  Point  Manufacturing  Co,, 
Lanett,  Ala. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Austin,  general  manager  Hillside  Cotton  Mills,  Lagrange 
Ga. 

Mr.  W.  S,  Dean,  superintendent  Roanoke  Mills  Co.,  Roanoke  Rap- 
ids, N.  C. 

SOUTHERN   TEXTILE   COLLEGES. 

Prof.  Chas.  S.  Doggett  and  textile  faculty  of  Clemson  College, 
South  Carolina. 

Prof.  Carl  B.  Seal  and  textile  faculty  of  Georgia  School  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Prof.  Thomas  Nelson  and  textile  faculty  of  North  Carolina  Agricul- 
tural and  Engineering  College. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Bagley  and  textile  faculty  of  Texas  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College. 

This  bulletin  is  directed  to  mill  and  school  officials  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  of  large  service  to  them  in  their  mutual  task  of  pro- 
viding general  and  vocational  training  for  the  textile  workers  in  a 
rapidly  growing  industry. 

Such  training  is  equally  necessary  for  the  textile  workers  of  all 
sections.  The  study  and  the  recommendations  are  in  most  respects 
equally  pertinent  to  the  cotton  textile  business  as  a  homogeneous 
industry.  While  this  work  was  undertaken  in  response  to  the  urgent 
request  of  southern  mill  and  school  officials,  it  may  be  adapted  for 
use  everywhere  and  will  be  followed  by  the  attempt  to  secure  in  other 
regions  the  establishment  of  centers  of  training. 

C.  A.  Pbosssr,  Director, 


EVENING  AND  PART-TIME  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 


Part  L— APPUCATION  OP  THE  FEDERAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 

TION  LAW  TO  THE  TEXTHJB  INDUSTRY. 


1.  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Cotton  manufacturing  dearly  stands  out  as  the  most  important 
industry  in  several  of  the  Southern  States.  It  is  only  natural  that 
the  cotton-producmg  section  should  consume  its  product  in  manufac- 
ture. The  industry  should  therefore  figure  largely  in  the  program 
of  vocational  education  in  those  States  where  it  is  so  important  a 
factor.  Another  justification  for  thus  giving  consideration  to  tho 
work  in  this  section  is  that  it  is  a  growing  industry  and  its  develop- 
ment has  by  no  means  reached  its  maximum.  During  the  past 
15  years,  according  to  the  committee  on  statistics  of  the  National 
Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  the  number  of  cotton  mills  in 
the  South  has  increased  69  per  cent;  the  number  of  employees  66  per 
cent;  the  value  of  the  product  199  per  cent;  in  20  years  the  in- 
crease in  cotton  consumption  was  298  per  cent.  The  figures  repre- 
senting the  increase  in  other  sections  of  the  country  are  small  com- 
pared with  those  for  the  South.  Each  year  since  1840  has  shown 
a  decided  increase  in  cotton  spindles  in  the  cotton-growing  States, 
reaching  about  15,000,000  in  1918.  According  to  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau,  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1917,  the  consumption 
in  the  cotton-growing  States  formed  56.6  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
country;  that  in  the  New  England  States  34.7  per  cent,  and  that  in 
all  other  States  8.7  per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  importance  and  growth  of  the  industry  the  State 
boards  for  vocational  education  in  the  Southern  States  will  give 
due  consideration  to  the  textile  industry  in  formulating  plans  for 
indtistrial  education  if  the  local  industrial  needs  are  to  be  met  and 
industrial  workers  in  greatest  numbers  benefited.  The  brief  inves- 
tigation which  brought  about  the  publication  of  this  bulletin  has 
shown  a  great  willingness  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the  mill  interests 
to  cooperate  in  this  special  field  of  education. 

2,  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  LAW. 

The  Federal  Vocational  Education  Law  (Smith-Hughes  Act)  is  the 
result  of  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
provides  funds  out  of  the  National  Treasury  for  cooperation  with  the 
several  States  in  promoting  a  kind  of  education  which  is  much  needed 
and  which  has  been  much  neglected,  namely,  vocational  education. 
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(a)    the   purpose   op  THE   ACT. 

The  vocational  act  was  brought  about  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing States  to  promote  vocational  education  in  the  fields  of  agricul- 
ture, trade,  home  economics,  and  industry.  Its  specific  aim  is  to 
make  efiSicient  wage  earners.  This  may  be  done  by  preparing  persons 
for  new  occupations  or  by  increasing  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  those 
who  have  already  entered  a  chosen  vocation.  The  act  is  exceedingly 
broad  in  its  scope  and  makes  provision  for  the  boys  or  girls  who  are 
yet  in  attendance  upon  school  in  the  form  of  day  trade  school,  and 
for  those  who  have  entered  employment  by  evening  and  part-time 
schools  or  classes.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  act  is  not 
intended  for  general  academic  education,  as  it  is  assumed  that  the 
States  are  abeady  making  ample  provisions  for  the  education  of  their 
youth  along  general  lines.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  common 
wage-earning  occupations  and  the  instruction  for  which  Federal 
funds  are  received  should  adequately  prepare  persons  for,  or  improve 
persons  in,  such  employment. 

(b)    CLASSIFICATION   OF   TEXTILE   EMPLOYMENT. 

As  previously  indicated,  three  main  divisions  in  the  vocational  act 
provide  for  vocations  to  be  f oxmd  in  agricultural,  home-making,  and 
trade  or  industrial  pursuits.  It  is  obvious  that  the  production  of 
cotton  will  naturally  fall  imder  the  classification  of  agriculture,  and 
that  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  manufacturing  processes  is  to  be 
classed  as  a  trade  or  industry.  Within  the  cotton  manufacturing 
industry  are  to  be  found  several  trades,  some  of  which  deal  directly 
with  the  production  of  cloth  from  raw  material,  such  as  carding, 
spinning,  and  weaving.  Others  are  subsidiary  to  the  actual  produc- 
tion but  are  necessary  adjuncts  in  the  manufacturing  process,  such 
as  designing,  machine-shop  practice,  etc.  Any,  or  all,  of  these  oc- 
cupations fail  within  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  classes  oi^anized 
for  the  benefit  of  workers  in  these  lines  are  subject  to  Federal  aid 
provided  they  are  organized  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
State  plan  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  located. 

(c)    APPLICATION   OF   VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION   LAW   TO   TEXTILE 

EDUCATION. 

Inasmuch  as  the  occupations  connected  with,  and  as  a  part  of,  the 
textile  industry  are  classified  as  trade  or  industrial,  it  follows  that 
any  scheme  of  educational  training  which  is  designed  to  prepare 
persons  for  these  occupations,  or  which  will  increase  the'  industrial 
efiiciency  of  such  workers,  may  come  under  the  provisions  of  that 
part  of  the  act  which  deals  with  trade  and  industrial  education. 
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Textile  instruction  may  be  given  in  what  is  termed  (1)  the  \mit- 
trade  day  school  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  industry  and  desire 
preparation  in  advance  for  such  work,  (2)  evening  schools,  or  classes 
for  those  already  engaged  in  cotton-mill  work,  and  who  have  the 
opportunity  for  obtaining  such  instruction  only  outside  of  working 
hoiirs,  and  (3)  part-time  schools  or  classes  for  those  who  have  the 
privilege  of  securing  textile  instruction  during  working  hours. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  fields  offering  the  greatest  opportunities 
for  applying  Vocational  Education  Law  to  textile  education  are  in 
evening  and  part-time  classes  held  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
mills,  or  better  still  under  the  mill  roof.  In  fact,  the  Federal  Board  is 
not  in  a  position  to  recommend  at  the  present  time  that  commtmities 
be  put  to  the  enormous  expense  of  providing  a  plant  and  equipment 
for  establishing  the  day  school  in  the  South  for  the  preparation  of 
textile  workers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  few,  if  any,  communities  in  the 
South  have  cotton  mills  and  textile  workers  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  justify  such  expense.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  any  com- 
munity where  there  are  textile  workers  in  considerable  numbers, 
the  plant  and  equipment  of  the  mills  in  operation  may  be  used  to 
advantage  in  giving  instruction  of  a  practical  nature  to  employees 
through  part-time  or  evening  classes.  Suggestions  for  such  instruc- 
tion will  be  given  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  report. 

(d)    possible   funds   available   fob   TEXTILE   EDUCATION. 

For  the  whole  program  of  vocational  education  in  the  United  States, 
Congress  has  appropriated  in  round  numbers  $7,000,000  annually. 
This  total  amount  is  to  be  used  for  the  teaching  of  agricultural  sub- 
jects, trade,  and  industrial  and  home  economics  subjects,  and  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  these  subjects.  The  apportionment  is 
made  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  population,  differing  in  its  manner 
for  the  several  lines  of  work.  That  part  of  the  appropriation  which 
may  be  used  for  textile  education  will  necessarily  come  from  the 
trade  and  iudustrial  fund  of  any  State.  The  Federal  appropriation 
is  on  a  graduated  scale,  the  amount  increasing  year  by  year  imtU 
1926,  at  which  time  the  maximum  is  reached.  After  this  the  annual 
appropriation  is  the  same  as  for  1926.  At  this  time  the  trade  and 
industrial  funds,  from  which  textile  instruction  may  receive  subsidy, 
vary  in  the  several  Southern  cotton  manufacturing  States  from 
$14,000  to  $99,000  annually.  Inasmuch  as  the  States  are  required 
to  match  the  Federal  fimds  in  their  application  to  vocational  educa- 
tion, double  the  amounts  indicated  will  be  available.  The  magnitude 
of  these  funds  justify  the  textile  industry  in  seeing  to  it  that  it  is 
properly  taken  care  of  in  any  distribution  which  looks  to  the  voca- 
tional education  of  industrial  workers.  The  following  table  shows 
the  amoimts  available  for  the  States  indicated: 
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Federal  funds  available  for  salaries  of  teachers  of  trader  home  economics,  and  induttitd 
subjects  under  the  Vocational  Education  Law  in  the  Southern  cotton'manufadvTmj 
States. 


States. 


1918-19 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Ifissourl 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

VirRlnia 

Tennessee 

Texas 


96,500.11 
5,000.00 
0,552.27 
9.850.05 
8,805.07 
5,000.00 

24.806.22 
5,647.72 
6,677.54 
5,000.00 
8,450.62 
7,821.37 

16,636.06 


1919-20 


18,758. 

5,000. 
12,736. 
13, 133. 
11,740. 

5,000. 
83,074. 

7,530. 

7,570. 

5,316. 
11,267. 
10,428. 
22,181. 


00 
36 
40 
10 
00 
96 
30 
06 
14 
50 
50 
42 


1920-21 


82110,948.52 

"     5,990.47 

15,020.45 

16,416.75 

14,675.12 

6,127.32 

41,343.70 

0,412.87 

0,462.57 

6,645.17 

14,084.37 

13,035.62 

27,728.77 


1921-22 


tl3,138. 

7,178. 
19, 104. 
10,700. 
17,610. 

7,352. 
40,612. 
11,205. 
11,355. 

7,974. 
16,901. 
15,642. 
33,272. 


57 
54 

10 
15 
79 
44 

45 
00 
21 
25 
75 
13 


1922-23 


2S  $15,327. 

8,376. 
22,288. 
22,983. 
20,545. 

8,578. 
57,881. 
13,178. 
13,247. 

9,303. 
19,718. 
18,249. 
38,817. 


66 
63 
45 
17 
25 
18 
02 
00 
24 
12 
87 
48 


1923-24 


1924-25 


«3S17,517. 
"    10,000. 

25,472. 

27,266. 

23,480. 

10,000. 

66,140. 

15,060. 

15,140. 

10,632. 

22,535. 

20,  W7. 

44,362. 


00] 
72 
70 
20 
00 
98 
60 
12 
28 
00 
00 
84 


64121,807. 
11,960. 
31,840. 
32,833. 
29.350. 
12,254. 
82,687. 
18,825. 
18,925. 
13,290. 
28,168. 
26,071. 
55,453. 


1925-36 


06 125. 274.41 
95  14.377.14 
90  38,209.(8 
50  3B,40iVa 
25  3S,23i>II 
65  14,7KiP 
4Q  99,224  <« 
75  22.590  « 
1^  22,710.15 
15.95i.42 
33.!«2.S0 
3l,2S:.W 
66,544.36 


35 
75 
25 


5S| 


Note.— The  Federal  law  requires  that  one-third  of  the  appropriations  be  spent  for  part-time  tnstnietica. 

All  Federal  funds  must  be  matched  by  State  or  local  funds,  thus 
making  available  for  salaries  of  teachers  double  the  amounts  given 
in  the  above  table. 

In  most  of  the  States  the  State  boards  for  vocational  education 
allot  20  per  cent  of  the  amounts  above  mentioned  for  home  economics 
education. 

3.  ADMINISTRATION  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  TETIILE  CLASSES. 

In  the  organization  of  textile  classes  or  schools  consideration  should 
be  given  to  certain  conditions  which  are  common  to  all  State  plans. 
As  applied  to  textile  education  in  part-time  and  evening  classes,  these 
conditions  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  classes  must  be  under  public  supervision  or  control. 

(2)  The  controlling  purpose  of  the  instruction  must  be  to  further 
fit  for  useful  employment. 

(3)  The  instruction  must  be  less  than  college  grade. 

(4)  The  minimum  age  for  pupils  is  14  years  for  part-time  instruc- 
tion, and  16  years  for  evening  instruction. 

(5)  Federal  money  obtained  through  the  State  boards  can  be  used 
only  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers.  Equipment,  supplies, 
and  other  forms  of  maintenance  are  to  be  provided  for  aside  from 
Federal  fimds. 

(6)  Every  dollar  of  Federal  funds  expended  must  be  matched  by 
an  equal  amount  of  public  funds  from  the  State  or  local  community. 
In  other  words,  one-half  of  the  teachers'  salaries  may  be  paid  from 
Federal  appropriation,  the  other  half  being  provided  for  by  State  or 
local  money.  In  many  of  the  classes  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  out  the  plans  suggested  in  this  bulletin,  the  local  mills  made 
appropriations  to  the  local  public  school  boards  to  supplement  the 
funds  available  for  public  instruction.  The  funds  thus  matching  the 
Federal  money  were  provided  in  part  by  private  interests,  but  ad- 
ministered through  the  public  boards.     This  cooperation  between  the 
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local  school  boards  and  the  textile  interests  is  also  desirable  for  reasons 
other  than  merely  financing  the  project. 

(7)  In  the  evening  textile  school  the  instruction  must  be  supple- 
mentary to  the  daily  employment  of  textile  mill  workers.  Trade 
instruction^  therefore;  rather  than  general  or  academic  instruction, 
constitutes  the  work  of  the  evening  school. 

(8)  In  the  part-time  school  either  trade  instruction  or  general 
instruction  may  be  given. 

(9)  The  school  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  length  of 
144  hours  of  instruction  during  the  year. 

(a)   agencies  of  cooperation. 

(1)  The  Federal  Board, — The  Federal  Board  for. Vocational  Educa- 
tion is  charged  with  administering  the  Federal  vocational  act.  Its 
work,  however,  is  limited  to  cooperating  with  the  State  boards  for 
vocational  education  provided  for  in  the  act  and  the  various  State 
plans.  The  Federal  Board  does  not  deal  directly  with  local  schools 
or  institutions.  It  approves  the  plans  set  up  by  the  State  boards 
for  promoting  vocational  education  in  the  several  States,  but  leaves 
the  matter  of  administering  the  State  plans  to  the  State  boards. 

(2)  State  hoards  for  vocational  education, — ^The  Federal  law  makes 
provisions  for  a  State  board  to  set  up  plans  and  administer  the  law 
within  the  borders  of  the  State.  The  State  board  deals  with  in- 
dividuals, local  schools  or  institutions  with  reference  to  all  matters 
pertaining  to  vocational  education  \mder  the  act.  All  applications 
for  iof ormation,  Federal  and  State  aid,  and  all  proposals  for  coopera- 
tion in  the  vocational  education  program  should,  therefore,  be  directed 
to  the  State  board  for  vocational  education  rather  than  to  the  Federal 
Board  at  Washington.  Such  a  board  has  been  created  in  each  cf  the 
Southern  cotton-manufacturing  States,  and  is  ready  to  cooperate 
with  local  boards  and  cotton-manufacturing  plants  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  part-time  and  evening  classes  for  the  benefit  of  their  industrial 
workers. 

(3)  The  local  'public  hoard. — One  of  the  conditions  which  governs 
the  organization  of  schools  or  classes  for  textile  workers  imder  the 
Federal  act  is  that  the  instruction  shall  be  under  public  supervision 
or  control.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  a  local  public  board  is  needed 
to  administer  the  work  in  any  given  community.  This  local  board 
may  be  the  city  board  of  education,  the  county  board  of  education  or 
a  district  board.  It  is  even  possible  for  the  State  board  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  a  local  board  in  cases  where  it  is  thought  necessary  or 
advisable.  The  local  board  deals  with  the  State  board  m  making 
arrangements  for  conducting  vocational  classes.  It  makes  proposals 
of  plans,  applications  for  aid  and  reports  on  existing  classes  to  the 
State  board.     It  also  directs  and  supervises  the  local  instruction. 
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(4)  The  local  textile  interests, — ^Whether  the  initiative  for  organizing 
textile  classes  is  taken  by  the  local  educational  authorities,  the  local 
textile  manuf  acturerSy  or  the  local  textile  workers,  it  is  very  essential 
that  school  and  mill  organizations  set  up  a  scheme  of  cooperation. 
The  school  authorities  can  accomplish  little  without  the  cooperation 
and  backing  of  the  employers  whose  workers  are  being  instructed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mills  need  the  school  authorities  as  a  medium 
for  having  the  things  done  which  need  to  be  done  educationally  for 
their  workers.  Again,  the  mUlmen  better  know  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  are  in  a  position  to  technically  advise  and  guide  the 
school  authorities  if  the  right  sort  of  cooperation  is  established 
between  the  two  interests.  The  responsibility  of  providing  the  right 
kind  of  instructiqn  and  of  otherwise  making  a  success  of  the  under- 
taking should  be  shared  equally  by  school  and  mill  officials.  The 
school  board  shoidd  see  to  it  that  an  advisory  committee  representing 
the  cotton  nulls  is  appointed  to  cooperate  with  it  whenever  vocational 
classes  are  attempted.  These  boards  should  hold  regular  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  ways  and  means  of  making  a  success  of 
the  undertaking. 

(b)    procedure    in   ESTABLISHING   LOCAL  TEXTILE   CLASSES. 

In  the  establishment  of  textile  classes  in  any  community  certain 
definite  steps  should  be  taken  to  put  the  work  on  a  substantial  basis, 
and  to  make  sure  not  only  that  the  right  kind  of  instruction  is  deter- 
mined upon  for  the  industrial  needs  of  that  community  but  that  the 
work  is  organized  and  carried  out  with  a  view  of  securing  the  best 
results.  Hie  following  procedure  is  suggested  for  the  guidance  of 
local  school  boards  or  mill  officials  in  establishing  evening  or  part- 
time  textile  classes: 

(I )  Local  survey  as  to  need  for  textile  education. — Not  all  communities 
are  in  need  of  programs  for  vocational  or  industrial  education.  In 
others  a  need  may  exist  but  the  number  of  workers  may  be  too  small 
to  justify  the  organization  of  such  a  program.  It  is  safe  to  assume, 
however,  that  any  community  in  the  South  in  which  a  cotton-miD 
exists,  is  in  need  of  some  kind  of  organized  effort  to  improve  either 
the  vocational  or  civic  intelligence  of  the  cotton-mill  operatives. 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  mill  workers  in  the  South  are  in  need  of 
such  instruction,  but  that  many  can  be  found  in  every  cotton-mill 
commimity  who  could  profit  by  systematic  training. 

A  local  survey,  or  investigation,  to  determine  the  educational 
status  of  employees  is  the  first  step  in  this  educational  pr(^ram. 
This  investigation  may  or  may  not  be  a  formal  one.  It  may  consist 
merely  of  personal  interviews  during  working  hours.  School  and  mill 
officials  may  know  from  previous  experience  and  contact  with  em- 
ployees that  instruction  along  certain  lines  is  needed.  All  that  is 
meant  by  such  a  survey  is  that  it  be  determined  (a)  if  instruction  is 
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needed,  (J)  the  kind  needed,  and  (c)  the  type  of  school  or  class  most 
suitable  for  furnishing  such  instruction. 

(2)  DetermiruiHon  of  type  of  instruction. — The  kind  of  courses  to  be 
offered  will  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  local  employees  and  the 
needs  of  the  mills.  A  general  shortage  of  loom  fixers  on  the  part  of 
the  mill  would  at  once  show  that  such  instruction  as  would  increase 
the  number  of  trained  workers  of  this  type  should  be  given.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  number  of  loom  fixers  was  sufficient  but  the  quality 
of  their  work  inferior,  this  again  would  indicate  a  need  for  instruction. 
A  study  of  the  various  departments  in  like  manner  will  reveal  the 
shortage  in  numbers  of  workers  and  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  workers 
already  on  the  job.  Wherever  the  need  occurs,  whether  in  the  card 
room,  the  spinniog  room,  or  the  weave  room,  it  cah  be  remedied  in 
part  by  the  right  kind  of  instruction. 

Not  only  should  the  iavestigation  show  the  nature  of  the  instruction 
needed,  but  at  the  same  time  it  should  determine  the  type  of  school  or 
classes  by  means  of  which  the  instruction  can  be  imparted.  By  this 
is  meant,  whether  an  evening  school  or  a  part-time  school  will  be 
conducted.  This  will  depend  largely  upon  the  organization  of  the 
mills  and  the  attitude  of  the  mill  officials.  If  the  organization  of 
the  mills  and  the  willingness  of  the  mill  officials  permit  of  employees 
taking  a  part  of  their  working  hours  for  instruction  the  solution  of 
the  problem  is  a  part-time  school.  If,  however,  workers  can  attend 
classes  only  after  working  hours  it  will  be  necessary  to  organize 
evening  schools.  These  two  types  will  be  discussed  later  in  this 
report. 

(3)  Appointment  of  directing  official. — ^It  is  quite  necessary  that  so 
important  an  undertaking  have  some  one  in  chaise  to  look  after  its 
oi^anization,  its  operation,  and  its  development.  It  is  necessary 
that  records  be  kept,  reports  made,  and  its  results  determined.  It 
is  therefore  not  enough  that  experts  meet  classes  in  isolated  groups 
for  pmrposes  of  instruction;  a  directing  official  should  be  appointed 
whose  duties  consist  of  properly  directing  and  accounting  for  the 
project.  The  local  superintendent  of  schools  may  wish  to  be  per- 
sonally responsible  for  these  duties,  inasmuch  as  the  scheme  will 
most  likely  be  considered  a  part  of  the  regular  school  system.  He 
may  detail  one  of  his  school  principals  or  other  school  or  mill  offi- 
cials for  the  work.  While  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  teachers 
to  be  expert  miU  operatives,  it  is  not  so  essential  that  the  directing 
official  be  thus  equipped.  The  latter  is  quite  desirable,  however,  as 
he  would  then  be  prepared  to  pass  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  instruc- 
tion and  assist  the  individual  teachers  in  improving  his  methods  of 
presentation.  In  many  miUs  are  to  be  foimd  textile  graduates  who 
would  make  excellent  directors  for  the  evening  or  part-time  schools. 
In  small  schools  one  of  the  instructors  may  be  appointed  chairman 
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of  the  group  and  held  responsible  for  records  and  reports  to  the  local 
board,  which  in  turn  reports  to  the  State  board. 

The  cotton-null  officials,  with  their  complete  organizations  in  the 
industry,  comprising  superintendents,  overseers,  second  hands,  sec- 
tion hands,  fixers,  and  operatives,  each  with  a  definite  job  for  which 
he  is  held  responsible,  will  at  once  realize  the  necessity  of  haying 
some  one  responsible  for  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  eveniog 
or  part-time  textile  school.  Unfortunately  such  a  director  can  not 
be  paid  from  Federal  funds  as  the  law  permits  of  reimbursing  for 
salaries  of  teachers  only,  thus  making  no  provision  for  supervision  in 
local  schools.  The  benefits  to  be  derived,  however,  will  more  than 
repay  the  local  and  State  authorities  for  the  small  financial  oudaj. 

(c)    TEACHERS. 

The  success  of  special  textile  schools  or  classes  depends  more 
largely  upon  the  teachers  than  any  other  factor.  The  consideration 
of  most  importance  is,  therefore,  making  provisions  for  the  right 
kind  of  teachers.  If  the  institution  is  to  fimction  as  a  vocational 
enterprise,  teachers  with  adequate  trade  or  mill  training  are  abso- 
lutely essential. 

(1)  Source  of  teachers. — The  erroneous  idea  prevails  in  some 
localities  that  teachers  can  be  had  only  from  special  textile  schook 
It  may  be  desirable  for  some  forms  of  instruction  to  have  teachers 
trained  at  institutions  of  this  kind,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
vocational  instruction  the  overseer,  second  hand,  or  operative  direct 
from  the  mill,  who  is  in  daily  contact  with  actual  productive  opera- 
tions, is  the  best  qualified  to  do  the  teaching.  Therefore,  the  source 
of  supply  for  teachers  will  be  found  in  the  mills  of  any  communitv 
having  large  numbers  of  textile  workers.  For  vocational  instruction 
the  practical  and  experienced  milt  man  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
graduate  of  the  textile  college,  unless  the  latter  has  in  addition  to  his 
collegiate  training  long  years  of  experience  in  the  mill  also.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  fact  that  it  is  vocational,  not  theoretical,  instruction 
that  is  sought.  In  brief  the  teachers  for  these  classes  are  to  be  found  in 
the  ndUs. 

In  practically  all  of  the  schools  and  classes  set  up  in  connection  with 
this  experiment  and  report  the  teaching  force  was  made  up  of  over- 
seers and  other  workers  in  the  mills.  The  one  conclusion  reached  that 
stands  out  above  aU  others  is  that  no  other  kind  of  teasers  are  nudti' 

(2)  Qualifications  of  teachers. — ^The  teacher  of  the  classes  under 
consideration  should  be  able  to  express  himself  readily;  he  sbouM 
have  a  good  personality.  He  should  be  presentable  in  person,  con- 
sistent with  the  work  in  hand.  He  should  have  all  the  qualities  t^) 
be  foimd  and  desired  in  teachers  along  other  lines,  but  the  ni<^^ 
essential  qualification,  and  without  which  he  will  fail,  is  that  he 
^ould  know  his  job.     If  it  is  weaving  that  is  to  be  taught,  the  beet 
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weaver  in  the  mill  should  be  sought  for  teaching  purposes;  if  the 
subject  under  consideration  is  loom  fixings  the  most  expert  loom 
fixer  should  become  the  instructor,  and  similarly  throughout  the 
mill.  A  vocational  teacher  should  be  able  to  skillfully  perform  the 
tasks  found  in  his  vocation. 

(3)  Training  teackersfor  service.  — The  Federal  act  makes  provisions 
for  training  teachers  in  vocational  subjects,  and  a  special  fund  takes 
care  of  this  problem.  Each  of  the  States  comprising  the  southern 
cotton-manufacturing  group  has  provided  for  this  service  in  its  State 
plan.  By  these  plans,  already  put  into  operation  in  some  States, 
certain  educational  institutions  or  boards  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  preparing  teachers  for  vocational  work.  The  plans 
permit  of  the.  institutions  sending  their  professional  men  to  the  indus- 
trial centers  and  there  give  training  in  the  art  of  teaching  to  skilled 
workers  who  expect  to  be  recruited  as  teachers  of  vocational  subjects. 
The  teacher-trainer  may  thus  go  into  the  mills  and  assist  skilled 
operatives  in  properly  organizing  their  trade  knowledge  for  teaching 
purposes.  This  was  done  to  excellent  advantage  in  the  several 
classes  organized  as  a  basis  for  this  report.  Many  of  the  States  are 
also  providing  State  supervisors  who  assist  towns  and  cities  in  the 
organization  of  vocational  classes.  Both  of  these  forms  of  service 
are  without  expense  to  the  local  educational  boards. 

(d)  EQUIPMENT. 

(1)  Ncsture  of  equipment. — ^The  nature  of  the  equipment  to  be  used 
in  textile  classes  wUl  necessarily  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
instruction  contemplated.  If  the  instruction  is  in  the«  form  of 
actually  operating  machines,  or  a  study  of  their  construction,  adjust- 
ment, and  repair,  it  is  evident  that  equipment  similar  to  that  of  the 
mill  must  be  made  available.  Much  can  be  done  in  some  phases  of 
the  work  by  use  of  charts,  diagrams,  and  commercial  catalogs, 
especially  if  the  nature  of  the  course  is  that  of  related  work  rather 
than  the  strictly  operative  phase.  Even  for  the  courses  tending 
toward  mathematics  and  applied  mechanics,  such  as  card-room 
calculations,  etc.,  it  is  advisable  to  make  use  of  the  actual  machines 
for  demonstrations.  Whether  classes  are  held  in  school  buildings, 
imder  the^  mill  roof,  or  elsewhere,  comfortable  chairs  and  tables, 
blackboards,  and  good  lighting  should  be  provided.  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  interest  woidd  remain  long  on  the  part  of  the  mill 
operative  if  he  should  be  expected  to  take  his  notes  over  a  bale  of 
cotton  or  make  his  calculations  against  the  side  of  rough  mill  wall. 
If  the  project  is  worth  while,  it  is  worth  making  some  suitable  pro- 
visions for  carrying  it  out  under  favorable  conditions.  If  the  school 
and  mill  authorities  and  the  teachers  show  that  time,  thought,  and 
effort  have  been  spent  in  daily  making  preparations  for  the  work,  the 
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mill  operatives  for  \7liom  the  instruction  is  intended  will  in  turn  be 
more  inclined  to  respect  the  undertaking  and  profit  by  it. 

(2)  Use  of  the  miU  equipment, — ^In  manj  of  the  classes  oiganized 
under  the  supervision  of  this  survey,  the  pupils  met  in  the  mills  and 
the  instructors  and  pupils  made  use  of  the  machines  and  equipment  in 
daily  operation.  Such  use  of  mills  for  instruction  purposes  is  highly 
recommended,  and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  surrounding  the 
class  with  commercial  and  productive  problems.  It  also  increases 
the  tendency  to  keep  the  class  work  vocational  in  its  nature.  It 
makes  possible  the  use  of  the  proper  kind  of  equipment  without 
additional  expense. 

(3)  Denumgtraiion  machines. — ^If  in  extreme  cases  it  is  not  practi- 
cable nor  does  not  seem  advisable  for  the  instruction  to  be  given 
under  the  miU  roof,  demonstration  machines  and  equipment  should 
be  provided.  This  equipment  should  be  as  nearly  the  same  type 
and  placed  as  nearly  tmder  the  same  conditions  found  in  the  mill  as 
the  circumstances  wiU  permit.  For  this  purpose  additional  equip- 
ment may  be  procured  or  that  from  the  mills  installed  in  the  sdiool 
shop. 

(o)  RECORDS,  FORMS,  AND  REPORTS  FOR  TEXTILE  CLASSES. 

If  the  school  is  to  be  put  on  a  permanent  and  substantial  basis, 
it  is  just  as  essential  that  proper  records  be  kept  as  in  the  case  of 
regular  academic  schools.  These  records  are  necessary  for  future 
use  as  well  as  for  the  accounting  to  the  State  boards  during  the 
current  sessions.  The  following  forms  represent  the  TninimnTn  with 
which  a  school  should  attempt  to  operate.  Wellroiganized  sdioofa 
in  which  various  lines  of  work  are  attempted  will  find  need  for  other 
record  forms. 

(1)  Application. — ^A  textile  school  or  class  operating  tinder  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Law  does  so  through  the  State  board.  Local 
authorities,  therefore,  asking  aid  from  State  or  Federal  sources  are 
expected  to  make  formal  application  to  the  State  boards.  In  this 
application  should  be  set  up  the  plan  contemplated,  including  (a) 
the  type  of  school,  (h)  coiuises  of  instruction,  (c)  names,  qualifi* 
cations,  and  salaries  of  teachers,  (d)  length  of  term,  {e)  nature  of 
equipment,  and  (f)  amount  of  fimds  for  which  application  is  being 
made.  The  amount  of  money  asked  for  will  depend  upon  the  plans 
of  each  State  board.  The  plans  of  apportioning  vary  in  the  several 
States,  some  of  which  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Federal  funds  one-half,  State  funds  one-fourth,  local  funds 
one-fourth. 

(J>)  Federal  funds  one-half,  local  funds  one-half. 

(c)  Federal  funds  one-half,  State  funds  one-half. 

For  the  purpose  of  makiog  application  to  the  State  board  the 
'llowing  form  is  suggested : 
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APPLICATION  FOR  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  AID. 


aty. 

Bate. 
To  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 

City ,  State 


.State. 


.19. 


The  board  of  education  of hereby  makes  application  for  aid  under  the  terms  of 

the  Vocational  Education  Law  for  conducting  vocational  classes  in  connection  with  the  textile  industry. 

Type:  (1)  Evening  textile  school (2)  Part-time  textile  school 

(3)  Part-time  general  continuation  school 


Name  of  teacher. 

Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 

1 

Salary 
for  voca- 
tional 
classes. 

Length  of 
course. 

Funds. 

Subjects  taught. 

Num- 
ber of 
hours 

week. 

Num- 
ber of 
weeks 
per 
year. 

Fed- 
eral. 

State. 

Local. 

1 

1 

« 

Total 

TEACHERS. 

Name. 

Subjects 
taught. 

General 
education. 

Bpedalor 

technical 

education. 

Teaching 

experience, 

in  years. 

Textile  mUl 

experience, 

in  years. 



1 

Outline  of  course  of  study: 

Note. — If  courses  outlined  In  this  bulletin  are  followed  reliBrenoe  to  same  by  name  and  number  is 
suffldent. 


Equipment: 
(List  here  the  equipment  available.) 


Location  of  school: 
(1)  School  building (2)  Mill. 

Names  of  cotton  mills  participating: 


(3)  Elsewhere. 


The  school  agrees  to  conform  to  these  terms: 

The  instruction  is  under  public  supervision  and  oontrol;  it  is  less  than  college  grade;  the  minimum 
age  of  pui:rfl8  enrolled  is  14  years  for  part-time  or  16  years  for  evening  classes;  the  Federal  moneys  will 
be  used  only  as  reimbursement  for  part  payment  of  teachers'  salaries;  the  controlling  purpose  is  to  fit 
for  useful  employment;  Federal  money  will  bo  matched  in  its  expenditures  for  saianos  by  State  or 
local  money;  funds  for  supplies, equipment,  and  maLntenanoe  arc  not  to  be  taken  from  Federal  mon- 
eys; for  part-time  classes  the  jpupUs  will  have  entered  upon  employment;  for  evening  classes  the  in- 
struction supplements  the  daily  employment  of  pupils. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  conditions  the  undersigned  hereby  makes  application  to  the  State 


board  for  $ ,  for  the  period  beginning  (date) . 


and  ending  (date) — 

(Signed) 

(Title)... 
¥or  Board  of  Education  of 
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(2)  Enrollment. — Some  form  of  emrollment  blank  giving  data  as 
to  educational  preparation,  employment,  etc.,  should  be  provided. 
The  following  is  offered  as  a  suggestion: 


ENROLLMENT  CARD. 

No Date 

Name Age 

Address Telephone  No 

Employed  at Mill. 

Present  job In. Room. 

How  long  have  you  been  at  present  Job? 

How  long  on  last  Jobf 

Name  of  overseer 

School  last  attended 

Finished  first  grade ;second ;  third ;  fourth 

fifth ;  sixth ;  seventh ;  years  in  high  school 

Parent's  name 

Number  In  family Number  in  family  employed  in  mill 

Course  desired 

School  or  mill 


(3)  Class  record. — ^The  instructor  should  be  provided  with  a  das 
record  book,  or  card,  on  which  the  attendance,  class  proficiency,  etc., 
may  be  recorded  each  day,  or  evening,  the  class  recites.  The  names 
are  transcribed  from  the  enrollment  cards  to  this  class  record  after 
the  organization  is  effected.    The  foUowiug  simple  form  will  suffice: 


Course 

( 

CLASS  RECORD. 

r«xti]e  Unit  No 

Pate  organized T>atecl«««*i 

flc>hnnl  nr  mfll , ,,,,_,.,,, ,  -  ^  - , 

Tnstnictor.. .. . .x...                           

PupOs'  names. 

Enrolled 
card 
No. 

Lesson  No.i 

Grade. 

nemari''. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

...... 

"****" 

- 

1  The  number  of  columns  should  correspond  with  the  number  of  lessons  In  the  couta. 
Note.— Symbols  for  grading:  E— Excellent.    A-i  Average,    t/— Low.    F« Failed. 

One  of  these  forms  is  used  for  each  class  and  each  imit  course^ 
after  the  completion  of  which  the  final  result  of  each  pupil's  work 
should  be  transferred  to  a  permanent  school  record. 
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(4)  Permanent  record, — ^A  permanent  summary  of  each  pupil's 
work  should  be  preserved.  This  record  book,  or  card,  should  provide 
for  recording  the  results  of  each  unit  course  as  completed  bj  the 
pupU  from  time  to  time.  As  the  transfer  is  made  from  the  class 
record  at  the  completion  of  each  unit  course  the  permanent  record 
serves  as  a  means  of  bringing  together  the  pupils'  final  grades  in  the 
form  of  a  smnmary  on  one  page,  or  card. 

The  form  below  represents  a  simple  method  of  recording  the  infor- 
mation desired  for  a  permanent  record: 


PERMANENT  RECORD. 

Mfttna  of  tWPil ..t»t ^rr ,-, n - -               - 

Address D 

ate  of  first  enroUmen 

it 

Mill  In  which  exnnloysd 

Name  of  course. 

Textile 

unit 

number. 

Date 
oompletefd. 

Instmctor. 

Grade. 

Remarks. 

(5)  Certificate  of  completion. — ^Much  encouragement  will  be  given 
pupils  for  their  efforts  if  provision  is  made  for  supplying  them  with 
some  form  of  formal  recognition  on  completion  of  each  unit  course. 
Such  can  be  done  in  the  form  of  a  properly  printed  certificate.  The 
forms  commonly  used  in  other  educational  activities  may  be  used  in 
this  connection.  Further  encouragement  to  continued  effort  may 
be  secured  by  issuing  a  diploma  to  the  holders  of  a  definite  number 
of  certificates.  The  omission  here  of  a  sample  certificate  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  minimizing  the  importance  of  providing  the  pupils 
with  such  documents.  The  universal  use  of  such  forms  renders  an 
illustration  tmnecessary. 

(6)  Requisition  for  State  and  Federal  funds. — ^The  State  boards 
are  expected  to  account  for  moneys  expended  in  due  legal  form.  A 
proper  accounting  on  the  part  of  the  local  boards  and  presentation 
of  the  same  by  approved  methods  will  greatly  assist  the  State  boards 
in  performing  the  duties  connected  with  reimbursing  schools  from 
Federal  fimds.  Forms  for  making  requisition  for  reimbursement  of 
teachers'  salaries  may  in  some  cases  be  had  from  the  State  ofGice.  In 
the  absence  of  these,  some  such  form  as  the  following  is  suggested: 
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REQUISITION  FOR  REIMBURSEMENT. 

Place Date 

To  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 

City State 

Gentlemen:  The  Board  of  education  of hereby  makes  reqoidtian  for  a 

warrant  to  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the public  schoob  in  the  amount  of  S 

This  sum  is  requested  as  reimbursement  for  part  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers  named  below  in 
accordance  with  application  of  (date) and  agreements  subsequent  thereto. 

The  i>eriod  of  service  covered  by  this  requisition  is  from  (date) to  (date) 

inclusive. 


Teacher. 


Subject. 


School. 


Number 

of  days 

or 

evenings 
taught. 


Salary 
per  day 

or 
evening. 


Total 
vocational 
salary  for 
induMve 

dates. 


Amount  requisi- 
tioned. 


State.      FederaL 


Total. 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  named  teachers  have  devoted  the  specified  time  to  teaching  voca- 

tlonal  textile  classes  and  that  the  undersigned  board  is  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  mooieys  paid  lor 

such  service. 

(Signed)  

(Title) 

For  Board  of  Education  of 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  befwe  me  this day  of ,10 

(Signed) 

Notarg  Pubtk. 


Note.— The  State  boards  usually  make  reimbursement  quarterly,  semiannually,  or  annually. 
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Part  n.— POSSIBLE    TYPES    OF   INSTRUCTION    UNDER   THE 
FEDERAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  LAW. 

1.  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

As  previously  indicated  in  this  report  the  greatest  possibiKties  in 
the  use  of  the  trade  and  industrial  funds  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Law  lie  in  the  evening  schools.  This  is  especially  true  when 
applied  to  the  textile  industry  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  possible 
under  the  terms  of  the  vocational  act  for  two-thirds  of  the  trade  and 
industrial  funds  of  any  State  to  be  used  in  evening  schools  or  classes. 
In  the  order  of  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  possibilities  and 
adaptation  to  industrial  conditions  the  evening  school  ranks  first, 
and  secondly  the  part-time  school.  Little  or  no  consideration  need 
be  given  to  the  organization  of  the  so-called  all  day  school  in  cotton 
mill  communities  of  the  South  at  the  present  time. 

(a)  pbovisions  of  state  plan. 

(1)  Age  requirements, — ^The  minimum  age  for  pupils  in  the  various 
State  plans  is  16  years.  There  is  no  upper  limit  with  reference  to 
age.  In  the  classes  thus  far  organized  in  compliance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  report  the  average  age  is  about  32.  As  evening 
classes  are  intended  for  those  who  have  entered  employment,  and  by 
experience  have  found  that  they  are  deficient,  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  classes  will  be  made  up  of  men  or  women  of  some 
maturity.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  age  of  16  as  specified 
in  the  State  plans  is  a  minimum  and  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
recommendation.  In  fact,  the  average  age  of  evening  classes  will 
be  much  higher  if  the  instruction  is  organized  to  properly  function 
in  the  needs  of  industry. 

(2)  Daily  employment. — ^The  State  plans,  in  keeping  with  a  require- 
ment of  the  vocational  act,  specify  that  the  instruction  in  evening 
classes  shall  supplement  the  daily  employment  of  the  persons  making 
up  the  classes.  By  tliis  is  meant  that  the  instruction  must  be  of  a 
trade  nature,  dealing  with  the  manipulative  side  of  the  trade,  as  the 
study  and  operation  of  a  loom,  or  with  subject  matter  directly  related 
to  some  phase  of  the  industry,  the  science  or  mathematics  or  drawing 
of  the  trade  as,  for  example,  the  science  of  dyeing  and  bleaching, 
card  room  calculations  or  textile  design.  The  pupil  must  be  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  industry  to  participate  in  evening  schools  or 
classes  designed  for  that  industry.  Thus  store  clerks,  messenger 
boys  and  regular  pupils  of  the  common  schools  not  engaged  in 
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cotton  mills,  would  not  be  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  eTening 
textile  class.  The  restrictions^  however,  do  not  hold  within  the 
industry  of  limiting  card  room  operatives  to  courses  relating  to 
carding,  spinners  to  spinning  room  courses,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  employees  of  one  department  within  the  industry  may,  and 
should  be  encouraged  to,  take  courses  designed  for  another  depart- 
ment. A  spinner  or  doffer  may  thus  have  opened  to  him  the  advan- 
tages of  the  weave  room  or  other  departments  within  the  mill. 

(3)  Nature  of  instruction. — ^It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  such  in- 
struction as  general  reading,  arithmetic  and  other  subjects  of  the 
common  school  curriculum  will  not  be  subject  to  Federal  aid  in 
evening  classes.  It  is  hoped  that  the  local  communities  will  jnske 
such  provisions  for  general  evening  classes  as  will  enable  the  funda^ 
mentals  of  arithmetic  and  English  to  be  taught  to  those  whose  educ4k- 
tional  preparation  will  not  permit  them  to  profitably  enter  the  evening 
vocational  classes.  In  the  investigation  incident  to  this  report  it 
was  found  to  be  universally  true  that  the  Southern  cotton  .mill 
workers  in  large  numbers  lacked  sufficient  training  to  enable  them 
to  intelligently  deal  with  the  simple  calculations  connected  with 
their  daily  work. 

Several  of  the  States  have  funds  appropriated  for  adult  schools 
in  the  removal  of  illiteracy  and  for  general  evening  schools.  This 
and  other  devices  should  be  utilized  in  the  establishment  of  general 
classes  in  connection  with  the  vocational  classes.  In  such  cases  the 
latter  may  be  partly  supported  from  Federal  fluids^  the  former  from 
State  or  local  funds.  With  a  scheme  of  cooperation  such  as  just 
mentioned  in  which  both  vocational  and  general  instruction  is  given^ 
the  vocational  classes  could  look  to  the  general  classes  for  tiieir 
source  of  supply.  The  fxmdamentals  of  arithmetic,  so  much  needed 
in  all  cotton  mill  operations  can,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the  right 
teacher,  be  taught  from  problems  met  with  in  the  mills.  Thus  an 
arithmetic  class,  made  up  of  cotton  mill  workers,  the  problems  and 
calculations  of  which  are  drawn  entirely  from  the  operations  en- 
countered in  the  mill,  may  be  considered  as  coming  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  the  various  State  plans  for  evening  vocational  classes.  Such 
a  course  of  instruction  is  referred  to  as  textile  imit  No.  15  in  the  list 
of  short  unit  courses  indicated  below  under  courses  of  study,  and 
more  fully  outlined  in  Part  III  of  this  report. 

(b)    ORGANIZATION   OF  EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

The  evening  vocational  school  or  class  may  be  defined  as  one  which 
offers  instruction  to  persons  over  16  years  of  age  supplementing  the 
daily  employment  and  at  a  time  outside  of  their  regular  working 
hours.     The  basis  of  distinction  between  part-time  and  evening 
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schools  is  a  relation  of  the  worker  to  his  time  of  employment  rather 
than  to  the  time  of  day  or  night.  A  part-time  class  is  held  dming 
worting  hours,  and  evening  class  outside  of  working  hours.  Eyening 
schools  are  usually  held  in  the  evening,  but  for  a  night  shift  of  em- 
ployees an  evening  class  may  be  held  during  the  day.  Workers  due 
to  report  to  the  mill  at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  may  report  to  an 
''evening"  class  at  8  or  0  o'clock  the  same  morning. 

What  has  been  said  previously  relative  to  the  administration  and 
oi^anization  generally  under  the  Vocational  Education  Law  (Pt.  1, 3) 
applies  especially  to  evening  schools.  In  discussing  the  topics  re- 
garding the  cooperative  boards,  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by 
local  communities,  teachers,  equipment  and  records,  the  evening 
school  and  its  organization  was  constantly  kept  in  mind. 

There  is  no  limit  or  restrictions  as  to  the  length  of  an  evening 
school  or  class.  It  may  continue  for  a  few  evenings,  weeks,  months, 
or  years.  It  may  be  simple  or  pretentious  in  the  number  of  partici- 
pating groups.    These  groups  may  be  represented  by  the  following: 

(1)  The  single  isolated  class,  in  which  one  teacher  meets  a  group  of 
interested  employees  for  instruction. 

(2)  The  evening  school  of  many  classes^  consisting  of  several  teach- 
ers imder  the  same  roof  deahng  with  different  phases  of  the  work  to 
be  found  in  the  mill,  with  or  without  a  directing  principal. 

(3)  Evening  centers  under  one  organization,  as  for  example,  when  a 
single  board  establishes  classes  at  the  various  mills  or  mill  centers  of 
a  community  for  the  convenience  of  workers  widely  separated.  This 
is  especially  desirable  when  the  distances  between  the  various  mills 
of  a  city  are  unusually  great.  In  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
Alabama,  and  Georgia  are  to  be  found  examples  of  each  of  these 
types  in  operation  in  connection  with  this  survey  and  report. 

(C)    COURSES   OF   STUDY. 

(1)  SJiort  unit  course  plan. — It  is  generally  agreed  that  for  evening 
schools  the  most  successful  methods  are  through  what  is  known  as 
the  short-unit  course  plan.  The  evening  school  imder  the  old  plan 
of  conducting  long  continuous  courses  of  a  general  nature  extending 
through  seven  or  eight  months  without  a  break  has  been  a  failure  in 
all  sections  of  the  country.  Enthusiasm  is  high  and  enrollment 
heavy  in  the  beginning,  but  the  classes  gradually  lose  their  member- 
ship  and  usually  die  out  before  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  time. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  men  and  boys  to  come  night  after  night  for 
instruction  which  does  not  bear  directly  on  their  problems  of  the  day 
and  does  not  aid  them  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  retard 
their  promotion.  If  the  evening  school  expects  to  hold  the  interest 
of  persons  after  a  hard  day's  work  in  the  mill  it  must  offer  instruc- 
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tion  which  in  short  periods  driyes  directly  to  the  point.     General 
instruction  wHl  not  suffice;  it  must  be  specific. 

The  short-unit  course  meets  these  conditions.  It  is  an  int^isified 
form  of  instruction.  Each  unit  deals  with  one  particular  phase  of  a 
trade  and  is  somewhat  complete  in  itself.  The  unit  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  group  of  operatives  in  a  given  number 
of  lessons.  The  average  operative  of  the  weave  room  might  agree  to 
attend  12  nights  comprising  a  course  in  loom-fixing,  but  would  balk 
at  the  idea  of  attending  all  winter  a  general  textile  course.  The  units 
therefore  should  be  short  as  well  as  direct.  This  report  attempts  to 
name  some  of  the  short  units  which  could  be  offered  to  advantage  in 
the  textile  industry  through  the  medium  of  the  evening  school. 

(2)  Proposed  units  for  southern  cotton  miUs. — ^The  following  list  is 
offered  as  a  suggestion  for  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  phases  of  the 
textile  industry  in  shortr-unit  courses.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact 
that  the  list  does  not  represent  a  continuous  course  of  study,  and  that 
it  is  not  expected  that  any  one  community  will  treat  it  in  its  entirety. 
Like  a  bill  of  fare  it  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  what  is 
needed.  This  selection  will  depend  upon  the  actual  needs  of  the  par- 
ticular community.  In  all  probabiUty  three  or  four  of  these  units 
will  represent  the  total  for  any  locality  during  the  year.  A  few  units 
for  which  careful  preparation  is  made  and  given  in  an  effective  way 
will  result  in  more  good  than  many  of  them  attempted  in  a  careless 
and  indifferent  fashion. 

The  number  of  lessons  in  the  following  list  is  approximate  and 
should  be  varied  to  suit  local  needs.  Brief  outlines  of  these  units, 
for  suggestions  to  instructors  are  found  in  Part  III  of  this  report. 

Summary  of  unit  courses  of  study  for  vocatumal  teoctUe  dosses. 

[The  number  of  lessons  is  approximate  and  may  be  varied  in  different  localities.] 

TEXTILE   UNITS. 

1.  ProgreBsive  survey  of  processes  showing  the  relationship  between  steps  in 

manufacturing  product 10 

2.  Cotton  sampling  and  grading 10 

3.  Opening  and  picking 8 

4.  Carding 12 

5.  Combing 16 

6.  Drawing  frames 5 

7.  Roving  frames 10 

8.  Spinning  frames 8 

9.  Spooling 3 

10.  Warping 3 

11.  Slashing 5 

12.  Reeling 3 

13 .  Winding 3 

14.  Twisting 6 

16 .  Cotton  mill  arithmetic 48 
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16.  Card  room  calculations 10 

17.  Spinning  room  calculations 8 

18.  Weave  room  calculations 12 

19.  Mule  spinning 24 

20.  Elementary  designing  and  cloth  analysis 24 

21.  Plain  weaving 6 

22.  Plain  loom  fixing 14 

23.  Inspection  of  the  woven  cloth 3 

24.  Cotton  mill  machinery,  organizations  for  various  classes  of  goods 5 

25.  Cotton  mill  records  and  reports 4 

26.  Cost  finding  in  cotton  mills : 48 

27.  Fancy  cotton  cloth  analysis  and  designing 24 

28.  Fancy  weaving  and  fancy  loom  fixing 12 

20.  Jacquard  cloth  analysis  and  designing 24 

30.  Jacquard  weaving  and  Jacquard  loom  fixing 12 

31.  Power  and  its  application  to  textile  machinery 10 

32.  Textile  chemistry  and  dyeing 24 

33.  Bleaching  and  finishing  yam  and  cloth ^.  24 

34.  Humidity  in  the  cottom  mill 3 

Note. — For  fuller  outlines  of  individual  units  see  Part- III.    Other  units  should  be 
added  according  to  actual  local  needs  for  individual  mills. 

(3)  Units  grouped  by  occupations. — Units  should  be  grouped  in 
such  a  way  that  a  progressive  sequence  can  be  maintained  for  opera* 
tives  of  any  given  depajrtment.  As  each  unit  is  completed  it  should  be 
followed  by  a  unit  of  the  same  workroom.  In  this  way  groups  can 
be  maintained  for  card  room,  spinning  room,  and  weave  room  opera- 
tives simultaneously,  and  a  logical  sequence  also  maintained  within 
the  group.  Such  grouping  will  vary  in  different  communities,  and  for 
different  years,  depending  upon  the  actual  needs  for  the  individual 
units.  In  the  analyses  outlined  in  Part  IV  (3  and  4),  will  be  found 
recommendations  as  to  coxirses  usually  needed  by  the  workers  of  the 
several  departments.  Operatives  should  be  privileged,  however,  to 
select  units  from  other  departments  than  the  one  in  which  they  are 
employed.  There  should  be  considerable  freedom  in  this  selection, 
limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  pursue  the  course.  A 
separate  grouping  should  be  made  for  overseers,  second  hands  and 
section  men,  even  though  some  of  the  course  offered  for  operatives 
are  dupUcated.  It  is  presumed  that  these  advanced  workers  are  in 
a  position  to  pursue  tJie  courses  more  rapidly  and  from  a  different 
viewpoint,  and  if  grouped  with  the  average  operatives  will  be  either 
retarded  by  them  or  advance  these  operatives  to  their  detriment 
from  the  standpoint  of  thoroughness. 

2.  PART-TIME  SCHOOLS  OR  CLASSES. 

In  framing  the  Federal  vocational  act  Congress  placed  special 
emphasis  on  the  part-time  school  by  making  it  a  requirement  that 
at  least  one-third  of  the  trade  and  industrial  funds  be  spent  on  this 
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type  of  instructioa.    The  whole  of  the  fund  in  any  State  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  State  board,  be  thus  used. 

The  part-time  school  gets  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  pupils  in 
attendance  are  employees  and  spend  a  'part  of  their  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  instruction.  As  indicated  in  the  discussion  on 
evening  schools,  part-time  pupils  receive  instruction  in  organized 
classes  during  regular  working  hours,  and  evening  school  pupils 
attend  classes  outside  of  working  hours.  The  several  types  of  in- 
struction and  types  of  organization  will  be  discussed  below. 

(a)    TEBACS  of  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  PLANS. 

The  State  and  Federal  plans  call  for  the  observance  of  the  fol- 
lowing terms  in  the  operation  of  part-time  schools: 

( 1)  The  school  is  administered  under  public  supervision  and  con- 
trol. 

( 2)  The  controlling  purpose  is  to  fit  employees  for  further  useful  em- 
ployment. 

(3)  The  instruction  is  less  than  college  grade. 

(4)  The  minimum  age  of  pupils  is  14  years  (no  upper  limit  is 
specified). 

(5)  Federal  funds  are  duplicated  from  sources  within  the  State. 
Thus,  the  Federal  Government  may  furnish  one-half  of  the  money, 
the  State  or  local  governments,  either  separately  or  in  combination, 
furnishing  the  other  half. 

(6)  The  only  use  for  which  Federal  fimds  are  drawn  is  that  of 
paying  teachers'  salaries.  Equipment,  supplies,  and  other  forms  of 
maintenance  are  provided  aside  from  Federal  sources. 

(7)  The  pupils  have  entered  upon  employment,  the  time  of  in- 
struction coming  from  their  regular  hours  of  work. 

(8)  The  school  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  length  of 
term  of  144  hours  of  iostruction  during  the  year. 

(b)   TYPES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  instruction  possible  in  part-time  schools 
or  classes.  The  act  itself  is  very  broad,  and  the  Federal  Board  in 
its  poUcies  has  rendered  the  application  in  this  respect  very  flexible. 
When  one  has  entered  upon  employment — ^a  necessary  condition 
for  part-time  instruction —  he  is  no  longer  participating  in  the  scheme 
for  general  education  as  regularly  provided  for  by  the  State.  In 
other  words,  when  he  has  quit  the  regular  school  he  no  longer  directly 
benefits  by  it.  A  scheme  which  will  permit  him  to  continue  either 
his  academic  or  trade  education  after  discontinuing  the  general 
school  and  while  still  at  work  is  therefore  not  a  duplication  of  tiiat 
school.    The  type  of  school  which  will   accomplish  this  for  the 
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industrial  worker  is  therefore  recognized  as  a  part-time  school  by 
the  Federal  and  State  boards,  and  as  such  is  subject  to  Federal 
subsidy. 

While  there  are  many  applications  in  the  broad  interpretation  of 
the  act,  all  may  be  comprised  within  the  three  general  types  of 
instruction  which  follow: 

(1)  Trade  extension  part-time  dosses. — ^This  type  of  instruction 
deals  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  same  trade  in  which  the  pupil 
is  employed.  It  extends  his  trade  or  occupational  knowledge. 
Under  this  type  of  school  a  person  employed  in  a  cotton  mill  would 
take  instruction  which  would  increase  his  knowledge  necessary  for 
promotion  in  the  cotton  mill.  A  weaver  entering  a  class  in  loom 
fixing  or  a  spinner  in  a  weaving  class  are  representatives  of  this  type. 

(2)  Trade  preparatory  partrtime  dosses. — ^This  kind  of  school 
attempts  to  introduce  an  employee  in  one  trade  to  a  new  trade.  As 
the  name  implies,  it  prepares  for  a  new  occupation  or  industrial 
pursuit.  An  illustration  of  this  type  would  be  that  of  a  store  clerk 
or  delivery  boy  entering  a  textile  class. 

(3)  General  contimuUion  part-time  dosses. — ^The  act  makes  provi- 
sions for  the  teaching  in  part-time  schools  of  "any  subject  given  to 
enlarge  the  civic  or  vocational  inteUigence"  of  workers.  When 
such  instruction  is  designed  to  increase  the  civic  intelligence  it  is 
classed  as  general  continuation  part  time.  As  is  indicated  by 
the  name,  it  continues  his  general  education. 

On  account  of  the  tendency  of  children  in  the  cotton-mill  com- 
munities to  discontinue  school  at  an  early  age  and  seek  employment, 
thus  depriving  themselves  of  a  general  education,  the  Federal  Board 
wishes  to  place  special  emphasis  on  the  general  continuation  part- 
time  school.  The  subject,  therefore,  will  be  discussed  in  full  in 
Part  V  of  this  bulletin,  where  courses  of  study,  methods  of  organiza- 
tion, etc.,  are  proposed.  As  it  is  not  the  aim  of  the  vocational  act  to 
aid  the  States  in  their  general  schemes  of  academic  education,  it  is 
obvious  that  general  continuation  part-time  classes  under  the  act 
will  have  to  be  conducted  with  segregated  groups  of  pupils  organized 
for  the  special  purpose.  There  will  consequently  be  no  mixing  of 
part-time  pupils  in  the  same  classes  with  those  of  the  general  school. 

(C)    TYPES  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  part-time  instruction  is  that  which 
takes  place  during  the  regular  working  hours  of  employment.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  only  plan  applicable  is  that  of  actually  com- 
ing off  the  job  during  the  day.  In  fact,  of  the  four  types  mentioned 
below  only  one,  the  "  off-time *'  plan,  depends  upon  this  arrangement 
for  its  execution.  The  dull  season  or  shut-down  plan,  the  alternate 
plan,  and  the  preemployment  or  vestibule  school,  all  have  provisions 
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for  carrying  on  part-time  instruction  without  interfering  with  the 
daily  schedule  of  the  mill. 

(1)  Preemphyment  or  vestibule  school, — ^This  type  of  school  pro- 
vides for  inducting  new  employees  into  the  mill  by  grouping  them 
together  imder  the  mill  roof  for  instruction  on  how  to  operate  the  ma- 
chines before  actually  beginning  regular  employment.  For  example 
an  expert  weaver^  acting  as  the  instructor,  may  take  a  group  of  pros^ 
pective  workers  in  charge  and  prepare  them  for  entering  the  weave 
room  on  a  productive  basis.  The  scheme  of  instruction  will  in  most 
cases  extend  beyond  the  vestibule  period  as  the  total  time  of  in- 
struction must  be  at  least  144  hours,  the  minimum  imder  the  Federal 
act.  A  recent  ruling  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Board  is  that  persons 
under  contract  for  employment  may  be  considered  as  employed  in 
the  appUcation  of  part-time  instruction.  This  ruling,  therefore, 
brings  the  vestibule  school  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  part- 
time  education. 

The  Eosemary  Mantifacturing  Co.  of  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C,  ia 
cooperation  vrith  the  experiments  in  connection  with  this  survey,  has 
had  the  vestibule  scheme  in  operation  for  several  months.  Two 
teachers  for  each  of  the  three,  weave  rooms,  and  one  teacher  each  for 
the  three  spinning  rooms,  making  nine  in  all,  were  put  on  this  work. 
The  teachers  were  selected  from  the  best  operatives  in  the  mill,  re- 
leased from  production  and  assigned  the  duties  of  teaching.  Mr.  John 
L.  Patterson,  manager  of  the  mill,  after  trying  the  scheme  for  two 
months,  writes:  ''These  teachers  devote  their  time  to  showing  the 
new  operatives  assigned  to  them  how  to  do  the  work  properly.  We 
of  coiuse  pay  the  teachers  as  much,  in  fact  slightly  more,  for  doing 
this  work  than  they  were  able  to  make  before.  The  results  we  are 
getting  from  this  system  are  very  gratifying  and  we  confidently  be- 
lieve that  satisfactory  operatives  can  be  developed  in  this  way  within 
half  of  the  time,  or  possibly  one-third  of  the  time,  that  they  can  be  if 
placed  with  weavers  or  spinners  with  a  full  job  on  their  hands,  and 
no  special  incentive  to  properly  teach  the  inexperienced  ones." 

It  is  essential  that  such  a  school  be  under  public  control  and  other- 
wise comply  with  the  terms  of  the  vocational  act  if  reimbxirsement 
from  Federal  funds  is  expected. 

(2)  The  aUemate  plan. — ^This  plan  has  been  much  used  in  industrial 
education  of  late  years.  It  consists  of  dividing  the  group  of  pupils 
into  two  parts,  one  half  of  which  work  in  the  mill  while  the  other  half 
attend  school.  They  exchange  places  periodically  and  thus  alternate 
work  and  school.  This  alternation  may  take  place  in  a  number  of 
ways,  as  for  example: 

(a)  By  half -day  J  in  which  the  pupils  work  and  attend  school  a  half- 
day  each  (in  operation  at  New  Holland,  Ga.,  in  this  survey). 
Q>)  By  day,  in  which  the  period  of  alternation  is  a  day  at  a  time. 
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(c)  By  week,  giving  the  pupils  a  longer  period  before  exchanging 
places  (in  successful  operation  at  Spartanburg.  S.  C). 

(3)  DuU  season  J  or  shtU  daum  plan. — In  many  instances  mills  are 
found  to  be  shut  down  for  a  short  period  of  time  from  various  causes, 
such  as  lack  of  water  power  in  dry  season,  overstock  of  manufactured 
product,  etc.  Such  time  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  part-time 
education.  A  school  for  employees  under  such  conditions  may  run 
four  hours  a  day  for  36  days,  sLx:  hotirs  daily  for  24  days,  eight  hours 
daily  for  18  days,  etc.  In  each  case  the  minimum  of  144  hours  is  pro- 
vided for  in  these  short  courses. 

(4)  Off-4ime  plan. — ^In  extreme  cases  conditions  may  be  such  that 
workers  in  small  numbers  may  actually  take  time  from  the  working 
hours  for  purposes  of  instruction.  This  seems  to  be  unusual  in  the 
textile  industry,  but  similar  cases  have  been  noted  in  southern  cotton 
mills.  It  is  not  practicable  to  leave  the  machines  without  attendants. 
The  following  methods  are  used  for  releasing  a  part  of  the  mill  force 
while  at  classes. 

(a)  Spare  Itands. — ^In  normal  times  every  mill  has  a  corps  of  extra 
or  spare  hands  to  substitute  for  absentees,  etc.  The  spare  hands  may 
likewise  release  others  for  part-time  classes. 

(6)  Flying  squadron. — ^This  is  a  type  of  spare  hands  but  instead  ^f 
substituting  for  a  day  or  half-day  for  absent  employees  the  members 
of  this  crew  go  about  the  operation  rooms  relieving  workers  for  an 
hour  or  so  at  the  time.  This  may  be  applied  for  instruction,  as  well 
as  for  rest,  sickness,  and  recreation. 

(c)  ^'Doubling-up.^' — A  number  of  operatives  may  "double-up"  or 
take  on  additional  machines  for  awhile  for  the  purpose  of  excusing 
others  for  part-time  classes. 

(d)  Surplus  machinery. — Ordinarily  in  a  complete  mill  each  room 
or  department  has  just  enough  machines  to  supply  the  next  higher 
process  with  material.  In  the  event  of  one  department  having  more 
machines  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  next  higher  in  operation,  it 
could  by  nmning  full  force  pile  up  a  surplus  of  stock  and  thus  enable 
its  operatives  to  have  time  for  attendance  upon  part-time  classes. 
The  Unity  Cotton  Mills  at  Lagrange,  Ga.,  is  thus  equipped  with  sur- 
plus machines. 

(d)  courses  of  study. 

In  Part  V  of  this  report  will  be  found  a  proposed  course  of  study  for 
general  continuation  part-time  work.  This  scheme  assumes  that 
several  common  school  subjects,  adapted  to  the  environment  of  the 
mill  village,  will  be  pursued.  The  time  could  be  concentrated  on  one 
or  two  subjects  and  still  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  State 
plans.  Whether  many  or  few  topics  will  be  given  to  constitute  the 
144  hours  minimum  requirement,  is  a  matter  of  local  concern. 

114334<»— 19 3 
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For  trade  extension,  or  trade  preparatory  part-time  courses  the 
short  unit  courses  outlined  in  Part  III  are  applicable  when  a  satisfac- 
tory grouping  is  eflPected. 

Trade  extension,  trade  preparatory  and  general  continuation  part- 
time  courses  may  be  applied  as  to  organization  in  the  alternate,  shut 
down,  or  off-time  plans.  The  vestibule  or  preemployment  plan  is 
limited  to  trade  preparatory  instruction. 

(1)  Adaptation  of  unit  courses  to  part-time  instruction, — ^Inasmuch 
as  pupils  wiU  have  entered  upon  employment  and  have  only  a  part 
of  their  day  or  week  for  purposes  of  instruction,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  will  want  to  conserve  time  and,  as  in  the  case  of  evening  schools, 
will  demand  courses  which  are  direct  and  deal  with  subject  matter 
in  specific  form.  The  short-unit  plan  serves  well  the  purposes  of  part- 
time  work  in  this  respect.  In  arranging  part-time  schedules  a  group 
of  related  short  units  arranged  in  logical  sequence  constitutes  the 
best  plan.  Topics  or  short  units  not  so  directly  related  may  be 
arranged  in  parallel  to  make  up  the  total  of  144  hours.  It  should 
be  imderstood  that  144  hours  constitutes  the  minimum  under  the 
law  and  should  not  necessarily  be  taken  as  a  recommendation. 

(2)  Unit  courses  grouped  for  part-time  cUisses, — ^This  grouping  will 
depend  upon  the  needs  of  the  particular  class  and  the  interest  of  the 
inoividual  members.  The  grouping  for  a  class  of  card-room  opera- 
tives might  consist  of  the  following  short-unit  courses  listed  on 
page  28  of  this  report:  Cotton-mill  arithmetic,  followed  by  card- 
room  calculations,  paralleled  with  carding,  combing,  and  drawing 
frames.  Such  a  combination  might  easily  consume  144  hours  of 
recitation.  For  weavers  this  combination  is  suggested:  Cotton- 
mill  arithmetic  and  weave-room  calculation  arranged  in  sequence; 
elementary  design  and  cloth  analysis,  plain  weaving,  plain  loom 
fixing,  arranged  in  parallel.  These  groupings  are  given  here  merely 
as  suggestions  and  to  illustrate  the  point.  In  aU  probability  no  two 
communities  would  have  similar  needs  to  justify  the  same  grouping. 

3.  UNIT  TRADE  DAT  SCHOOL. 

The  unit  trade  day  school  prepares  young  men  and  women  for  a 
definite  occupation  or  trade.  It  is  for  th<;>se  who  have  not  yet 
entered  upon  employment,  but  who  are  preparing  for  it.  The  unit 
trade  day  school  should  not  be  confused  with  manual  training  and 
workshops  connected  with  the  regular  high  schools.  The  latter  do 
not  attempt  to  fit  for  a  particulr  trade.  The  aim  is  merely  to  add 
to  the  all-round  training  of  pupiiU  in  their  general  education.  In 
other  words,  these  belong  to  general  education.  On  the  oth«*  hand, 
the  unit  trade  day  school  does  not  deal  with  general  education,  but 
enters  the  field  of  special  education.     What  general  education  is 
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needed  for  successful  entrance  upon  the  particular  trade  should  be 
made  a  prerequisite  for  entrance  into  the  trade  school.  This  will 
vary  for  the  several  trades  to  be  found  in  industry.  With  this 
prerequisite  satisfied,  the  trade  school  can  proceed  directly  with  its 
specific  work  of  giving  trade  instruction. 

The  unit  trade  day  school  in  the  textile  industry  would  deal  with 
the  cotton  manufacturing  trade  in  its  various  phases,  and  its  aim 
would  be  to  fit  pupils  for  successful  entry  upon  the  work  of  the  mill. 

(a)     reasons   why  no  day-school  EXPERIMENTS  HAVE  BEEN  TRIED 

IN   THIS   STUDY. 

(1)  Lcmger  time  avd  more  detailed  study  required. — ^The  purpose  of 
this  survey  was  to  ascertain  how  the  Vocational  Education  Law  could 
be  most  advantageously  applied  to  the  textile  industry.  It  aimed, 
also,  to  get  plans  and  methods  of  procedure  into  the  hands  of  school 
and  mill  officials  at  the  earliest  possible  date  in  order  that  the  States 
might  immediately  make  use  of  the  fimds  that  would  revert  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  if  not  expended  in 
the  meantime.  The  day-school  proposition  is  one  that  requires 
much  time  and  detailed  study,  as  well  as  the  expenditure  of  vast 
sums  of  money  for  plant,  equipment,  suppUes,  and  maintenance. 
War  conditions  and  building  restrictions  have  been  such  that  local 
communities  would  not  have  been  justified  in  considering  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  unit  trade  day  school  at  this  time  even  if  such  had  been 
contemplated.  The  Federal  Board,  therefore,  has  had  no  medium 
for  experimentation  along  this  line  because  no  community  has 
oflfered  the  opportunity. 

The  evening  and  part-time  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  require  no 
great  expenditures  of  money,  and  they  are  known  to  be  practicable 
in  this  as  well  as  other  industrial  pursuits. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Board  at  this  time  that  the  unit 
trade  day  school  in  textiles  is  of  doubtful  value  in  the  South  at 
present.  The  textile  centers  are  not  large  enough  to  successfully 
operate  such  schools,  and  the  per  capita  cost  would  be  almost  pro- 
hibitive if  successfully  maintaLaed. 

(2)  No  experience  upon  which  to  huHd. — Experiments  in  the  day 
school  in  this  study  would  have  necessitated  taking  data  from 
existing  schools.  The  South  has  no  textile  schools  of  this  type  of 
less  than  college  grade.  It  was  not  considered  advisable  to  recom- 
mend the  textile  schools  of  the  Northern  States  as  models  for  the 
South  without  more  detailed  study  and  investigations  than  was 
possible  without  delaying  the  proposed  programs  for  the  evening 
and  part-time  schools. 
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(b)    possibilities    op   bat    schools    should    be    INVESTIGATED. 

(1)  Supply  of  pupils, — In  considering  the  establishment  of  a  day 
school  in  textile  education  due  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  probable  supply  of  pupils.  The  unit  trade  day  school  in  any 
industry,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  enrolls  only  those  pupils  who  have 
definitely  decided  to  enter  that  industry  for  a  Kvelihood.  The 
prevocational  or  '^trying-out''  period  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
if  such  employment  is  desirable  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  day  school  under  the  Vocational  Education  Law.  The  subject 
of  the  supply  of  pupils,  therefore,  demands  serious  consideration  and 
careful  study  on  the  part  of  local  communities  before  going  to  the 
enormous  expense  incident  to  the  establishment  of  day  schools  of  the 
unit  trade  type. 

(2)  Advantageous  employment. — One  of  the  tests  of  a  successful 
trade  school  is  whether  the  pupils  completing  the  courses  actually 
enter  the  industry  for  which  instruction  was  given  and  upon  such 
entrance  whether  the  industry  recognizes  such  previous  preparation 
and  provides  advantageous  employment.  If  no  particular  advantage 
is  to  be  given  those  completing  such  instruction  it  is  obvious  that 
the  industry  recognizes  no  special  value  in  it.  A  study  equally  im- 
portant as  the  supply  of  pupils  is,  therefore,  that  of  what  will  become 
of  the  pupils  after  completion  of  the  courses  offered.  Due  con- 
sideration of  advantageous  employment  in  the  industry  needs  to  be 
given  in  connection  with  a  survey  as  to  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing a  day  school. 

(3)  Cost  of  plant,  equipment,  and  operation. — ^The  cost  of  buildiiig 
and  equipping  trade  schools  and  that  of  maintenance  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated.  As  compared  with  the  traditional  academic 
school  the  expense  of  teachers  and  supplies  is  usually  large.  If  sup- 
plies are  limited  trade  instruction  on  a  productive  basis  will  be 
handicapped.  The  teachers  must  be  specialists,  equipped  by  techinal 
schooling  and,  above  all,  practical  experience.  Such  teachers  are  in 
a  position  to  command  high  salaries. 

Authorities  on  vocational  education  are  imiversally  agreed  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  assume  that  a  school  plant  can  be  made  into  a  revenue 
producer.  Production  will  scarcely  more  than  pay  for  supplies.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  school  is  for  instruction  purposes  and 
not  for  production.  Investigations  show  that  where  schools  have 
reached  the  profit  stage,  instruction  is  being  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  production. 

The  Federal  Board,  in  the  light  of  its  experience  and  investiga- 
tions, cautions  against  the  assumption  that  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance of  a  day  school  can  be  materially  reduced  through  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  the  manufactured  product  constituting  the  shop- 
work  of  the  course. 
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(c)  CONDITIONS    UNDER    WHICH    DAY    SCHOOLS    MAY    BE    ORGANIZED 

UNDER   THE   TERMS   OF  THE   VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION  ACT. 

In  addition  to  the  conditions  set  up  under  Part  I,  3,  with  reference 
to  public  control,  controlling  pxirpose,  college  grade,  minimum  age, 
use  and  matching  of  Federal  funds,  the  following  terms  are  essential 
tinder  the  vocational  act. 

(1)  Length  of  term. — ^The  day  school  must  be  at  least  nine  months 
in  length  per  year,  with  a  minimum  of  30  hours  of  instruction  per 
week. 

(2)  Shop  or  operative  worTc. — Of  the  30  hours  minimum,  not  less 
than  15  must  be  spent  in  the  operation  of  machines  on  a  useful  and 
productive  basis.-  Whatever  may  be  the  time  of  instruction,  one- 
half  must  "be  devoted  to  the  manipulative  side  of  millwork. 

(3)  Theory  worJc. — ^The  half-time  shopwork  indicated  above  must 
be  backed  up  by  the  theory  side  of  the  trade  to  the  extent  of  30  to 
35  per  cent  of  the  pupils'  time.  The  minimum  division  of  time  for 
the  whole  course  is  therefore, 

Per  eent. 

Shopwork 50 

Related  or  theory  subjects 30-35 

Nonvocational  subjects 15-20 

(d)  ASSISTANCE  OF  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  BOABDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PROB- 

LEMS. 

Only  a  few,  if  any,  communities  of  the  South  will  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  day  textile  school.  The  Federal  Board  does  not, 
therefore,  consider  further  discussion  necessary  here.  Individual  sur- 
veys will  of  necessity  have  to  be  made  in  each  case.  The  State  and 
Federal  Boards  will  render  such  assistance  and  cooperation  as  may 
be  desired  by  these  local  communities  which  have  such  a  project  in 
contemplation. 

4.  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TYPES  BY  EXISTING  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  few  months  over  which  this  study  was  conducted 
the  Federal  Board  in  cooperation  with  the  State  boards  of  several 
States  succeeded  in  putting  into  operation  a  few  of  the  types  of  schools 
proposed  in  this  report.  These  schools  used  for  the  most  part  the 
recommended  courses  of  study,  or  short  unit  courses,  outlined  in 
Part  III  of  this  bulletin. 

As  a  result  of  evening  instruction  covering  only  two  months'  time 
reports  from  the  overseers  of  some  of  the  mills  state  that  there  is  a 
decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  '*  seconds  '*  produced  by  their  mills. 
This  is  very  significant  inasmuch  as  the  conclusions  reached  were 
based,  not  upon  mere  estimate,  but  upon  actual  records  kept  duriug 
each  month. 
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Existing  schools  and  classes. 


Name  of  course. 


1.  Designing  and 
cloth  analysis, 
and  weav&-room 
calcoJatians. 

2.  Carding  and  card- 
room  calculations. 

8.  Spinning  and 
spinning-room 
calculations. 

4.  Weaving  and 
weave-room  cal- 
culations. 

5.  Carding  and 
card-room  caku- 
latiODS. 

6.  Advanced  mill 
calculations. 

7.  General  continu- 
ation. 


8.  Mill  machine 
shop. 

9.  Cardtng  and 
card-room  calcu- 
latloDS. 

10.  Spinning  and 
spinning-room 
calculatioDs. 

11.  Weaving  and 
calculations. 

12.  Mill  interests 
and  Industrial 
conditions. 

13.  Carding  and 
card-room  calcu- 
lations. 

14.  Warping,  weav- 
ing, and  weave- 
room  calculatioDs. 

15.  Spinning  and 
spinning-room 
calculations. 

16.  Cotton-mill 
arithmetic  and 
card-room  calcu- 
lations. 

17.  Weaving  and 
weave-room  cal- 
culations. 

18.  Designing  and 
cloth  analysis. 

19.  Oeneral  contin- 
uation. 

29.  Carding,  spin- 
nlngjand  weaving. 


21.  Weaving  and 
weave-room  calcu- 
lations. 

22.  Carding  and  card 
calculations. 

23.  Combined  textUo 
course. 


24.  Cotton-mUl  arith- 
metic. 

26.  Card,  spinning 
and  weave-room 
calculations. 

26.  C  a  r  d  i  n  g  and 
card-room  calcu- 
lations. 


Type  of 
organiza- 
tion. 


Num- 
ber o 
classes 


Evening. . 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


.do t 


Part-time, 
alternate 
ing  one- 
half  day. 

Evening. . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Part-time, 
dullsei^ 
son. 

Evening. . 

. .  .do 

...do 

...do 

. .  .do 

...do 

.  ..do 


I 


1 
3 

1 
1 


Textile 
unit 
No. 


18,20 

4,16 

8,17 

21,18 

4,16 


16,17, 
18,24 


4,16 


18,21 


4,16 


10, 1& 
8,17 


15,16 


18,21 


29 


0) 


18,21 


4,16 


15 

16,17 
18 

4,16 


Teacher. 


Overseer. 


Assistant  to 
superintend- 
ent. 

Secondhand 


.do. 


Overseer. 


Assistant  super- 
intendent. 
Teacher 


Foreman.. 
Overseer.. 


8,17   do.. 


Research  work- 
er. 

Overseer 


.do. 
.do. 


. .  .do. 


.do. 


do.. 

Teacher. 


Mill  teacher. 


Overseer. 


I  .  .  •   .UO  .    .    ....a. 

Textile  exi)ert. 


Assistant  t  o 
superintendent. 
Overseer 


.do. 


1 
^  Correspondence  course. 


Mill. 


Brogon  Mill. 


City. 


S.C. 


.do. 


Ware     Shoals 

Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


.do. 


—  .do 

Pacolet    Manu- 
facturing Ca 


.do. 
.do. 


. .  .do. 

. .  .do. 
..do. 


Pelzer     Manu- 
facturing Co. 

do 


.do. 


Poe    Manufao-     GreeaTiOB,  S.  C 
turing  Co. 


Do. 


Ware    Shoals, 
S.C. 

Da 


Da 


Da 

New    Hollaaii, 
Ga. 


Da 
Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 

Pdnr,S.C. 

Da 

Da 


.do. 


.do 

Exposition  Cot^ 
ton  Mills. 

West  Point  Man- 
ufacturing Co. 


Woodside    Cot- 
ton MUl. 

Shelby    Cotton 
MUl,  Elia  \Lan- 
ufoc  turing  Co., 
Lilly  M.  &  P. 
Co. 

American  Cotton 
MUls. 

do 


Pacific  Mills. 


Da 

Da 
Atlanta,  Os. 

lAnett,Lan0iiV, 

Shawmut. 
Ri\-«rvie«  -:  1 
Fairfax.  Ai 
QreenvUle,  S.  C 

Da 
8hdby,N.C. 


Oteaitais,8.C 
Da 

Colombia,  8«  ^- 
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Existing  schools  and  classes — Continued. 


Name  of  course. 


27.  Cloth  analysis 
and  dceiRnin?, 
and  weave-room 
calculations. 

28.  Cotton  mill 
arithmetic. 

29.  Carding  and 
card-room  calcu- 
lations. 

30.  Spinning  and 
spinning-room  cal- 
culations. 

31.  Weaving  and 
weave-room  cal- 
culations. 

32.  Plain  loom  fix- 
ing and  Jacquard 
loom  fixing. 

33.  Weaving 


34.  Spinning 

35.  Carding  and 
card-room  calcu- 
lations. 

36.  Spinning  and 
spinning-foom  cal- 
culations. 

37.  Opening,  card- 
ing,  spinning, 
weaving,  and  cal- 
lations. 

38.  1/oom  fixing  and 
calculations. 

30.  Combined  tex- 
tile course. 


40. 


Do. 


Type  of 
organiza- 
tion. 


Evening. . 

...do , 

. .  .do , 

..-do 

...do 

...do , 

Part-time 
Vestib. 

...do 

Evening. . 

...do , 

...do 


. .  .do. 
. .  .do. 
...do. 


Num- 
ber of 
classes. 


3 

1 


Textile 
unit 
No. 


27,18 

15 
4,16 

8,17 

18,21 

22.30 


4,16 


8,17 


3,4,8, 
22,18 


Teacher. 


Overseer. 


Assistant  super- 
intendent. 
Overseer 


.do. 


Superintendent 


Overseer. 


Operative. 


do 

Textile  graduate 


Overseer. 


,...do. 


.do. 


Textile  expert. 


.do. 


MUl. 


Pacific  Mills 

do 

Union  MUls. 


.do. 


,  ...do.. 


Roftpmarr  Man- 
ufactunng  Co. 

do 


do 

Monarch  Mills. 


.do. 


Arcade    Cotton 
Mills. 


Manchester 
MUls,  AxBgon 
MUls. 

All  mills  of  the 
dty  (5). 

Erlanger  Mill... 


City. 


Columbia,  S.  C. 

Do. 
ITnlon,  S.  C. 

Do. 

Do. 


Roanoke      Rap- 
ids, N.  C. 

Do. 

Do. 
rnlon,  S.  C. 


Do. 


Rock  Hill,  a.  C. 


Do. 


Lumberton  and 
East  Lumber- 
ton,  N.  C 

T^xington,N.O. 


NoTB.'Therc  are  several  other  centers  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  with  classes  pending,  but  not  In 
actual  operation  at  time  the  report  was  made. 


PART  III. 


OUTLINES  OF  SHORT-UNIT  COURSES  IN  EVENING  AND 
PART-TIME  CLASSES  FOR  TEXTILE  WORKERS. 
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Part  in.— OUTLINES  OF  SHORT-UNIT   COURSES  IN  EVENING 
AND  PART-TIME  CLASSES  FOR  TEXTILE  WORKERS. 

1.  USE  OP  OUTUNES. 

These  outlines  are  in  no  sense  intended  to  be  complete  or  to  take 
the  place  of  reference  books  and  properly  prepared  lesson  sheets. 
In  the  establishment  of  some  50  textile  classes  in  connection  with 
the  investigations  which  have  resulted  in  this  report,  it  was  found 
desirable  to  use  practical  overseers,  second  hands,  and  section  men 
as  instructors.  These  men,  with  a  thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  the  machines  and  their  operation  but  without  previous  training 
as  teachers,  were  found  to  be  in  need  of  suggestions  as  to  what 
subject  matter  should  be  given  their  classes.  The  outlines  following 
served  to  suggest  topics  which  the  instructors  were  able  to  enlarge 
upon  out  of  their  own  experience.  These  outlines  have  served  the 
purpose  in  the  hands  of  these  instructors.  It  is  the  aim,  therefore, 
in  presenting  these  short-imit  coiu*ses  in  this  topical  form  as  sugges- 
tions to  others,  to  lay  out  a  rather  complete  program  in  order  to 
point  out  the  wide  range  of  possibilities.  Thus,  a  welcome  signal  is. 
held  out  to  many  interests  in  the  industry,  rather  than  concentrating 
upon  a  few. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  short  report  to  prepare  detailed  lesson  sheets 
for  each  line  of  work  suggested.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  such 
steps  are  absolutely  essential  for  properly  handling  the  work  in  the 
futm-e,  and  if  the  demand  develops  by  a  widespread  participation  of 
the  textile  industry  in  vocational  education  the  Federal  Board  will 
in  all  probability  issue  more  complete  and  detailed  lessons  on  the 
unit  courses  shown  to  be  most  in  demand.  This  list  of  short-unit 
courses  is  therefore  to  be  taken  rather  as  a  simmiary,  leaving  it  to  sub- 
sequent developments  to  provide  details  of  subject  matter  and 
methods  of  instruction.  It  is  hoped  that  this  general  bulletin  wiU  be 
followed  by  special  lesson  sheets  for  use  in  textile  classes.  In  the 
use  of  the  outlines  which  follow,  instructors  are  cautioned  against 
making  the  work  collegiate.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  instruc- 
tion is  for  operatives  on  a  production  job,  operatives  who  in  many 
instances  can  little  more  than  read  and  write.  The  topics  suggested 
for  the  instructor  in  condensed  form  in  the  outlines  must  therefore 
be  treated  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  Technical  terms  will  be 
omitted  and  simple  mill  terms  used.  Calculations  will  necessarily 
have  to  be  simplified  to  come  within  the  imderstanding  of  the  par- 
ticular group  instructed,  and  all  instruction  reduced  to  its  most  ele- 
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mentary  level.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
southern  cotton  mill  operative  has  attained  a  general  education 
previous  to  his  entrance  upon  employment  equivalent  to  about  the 
third  grade  of  the  elementary  school.  This  necessitates  simplicity 
as  to  methods  of  presentation  and  keeping  the  instruction  strictly 
vocational  in  its  nature. 

With  this  background  kept  constantly  in  view,  the  following  topical 
outlines  are  presented  as  suggestions  for  the  teachers'  use  only. 

Selection  should  be  made  with  reference  to  the  actual  industrial 
needs  in  each  local  community.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  entire 
list  be  given  in  any  one  locality.  In  the  centers  of  instruction  thus 
far  established  in  these  experiments  the  maximum  number  selected 
is  only  four  or  five  short-unit  courses  here  represented.  In  a  repre- 
sentative school,  however,  this  many  should  ordinarily  be  represented 
in  each  of  the  operating  rooms.  Thus  during  the  year  the  card 
operatives  would  have  a  progressive  cotuise  from  which  selections 
could  be  made.  The  same  is  true  of  the  spinning  room,  the  weave 
room,  and  other  departments. 

Textilk  Unit  1. — Progressive  Survey  op  the  Processes,  Showing  the  Rela- 
tionship Between  Steps  in  Manupacturinq  Product. 

10  lessons. 

Note. — This  short-unit  course  has  for  its  aim  acquaintiiig  the  workers  of  all  depart- 
ments with  the  mill  as  a  whole.  Specifically  its  object  is  to  show  how  one  operative's 
work  affects  that  of  anothe*  in  obtaining  a  perfect  product.  In  each  department 
consideration  is  given  to  (1)  cleanlinefis,  (2)  waste,  (3)  effect  of  imperfect  work,  and 
(4 )  the  finished  product.  A  quick  survey  through  the  mill  is  intended .  A  study  of  the 
various  machines  and  their  operation  are  cared  for  in  subsequent  short-unit  couxseB, 
detailed  work  not  being  the  object  in  this  particular  unit.  The  course  was  suggested 
at  a  conference  of  practical  mill  superintendents  and  unanimously  agreed  upon  as  being 
desirable  in  southern  mills  and  essential  for  mill  workers  to  insure  greatest  efficiency 
in  production.  It  is  recommended  that  it  be  given  previous  to  the  detailed  study  of 
machines  and  their  operations  as  pro\dded  for  in  the  other  courses  which  follow: 

A.  Bale  breaker: 

(a)  Form  in  which  cotton  is  received. 
(6)  Work  of  this  machine. 

(c)  Imperfect  work  and  its  effect  at  future  processes. 

(d)  Form  of  finished  product. 

B.  Pickers: 

(a)  Cleanliness. 

(h)  Waste  removed. 

(r)  Imperfect  work  and  its  effect  at  future  processes. 

((f)  Form  of  finished  product. 

C.  Cs^s: 

(a)  Cleanliness. 

(6)  Kinds  of  waste  removed. 

(c)  Places  at  which  waste  is  removed. 

(d)  Imperfect  work  and  its  effect  at  future  processes, 

(e)  Form  of  finished  product. 
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D.  Sliver  lap: 

(a)  CleanlineeB. 

(6)  Imperfect  work  and  ita  effect  at  future  proceeseB. 

(c)  Form  of  finished  product. 

E.  Ribbon  lap: 

(a)  CleanlineeB. 

(6)  Waste. 

(c)  Imperfect  work  and  its  effect  at  future  processes. 

(rf)  Form  of  finished  product. 

F.  Comber: 

(a)  Cleanliness. 

(b)  Waste  removed. 

(c)  Imperfect  work  and  its  effect  at  future  procesdes. 
((f)  Form  of  finished  product. 

G.  Drawing  frames: 

(a)  Cleanliness. 

(6)  Imperfect  work  and  its  effect  at  future  processes, 
(c)  Form  of  finished  product. 
H.  Hoving  frames: 
(a)  Cleanliness. 
(6)  Systems  for  increased  production. 

1.  Creeling. 

2.  Doffing. 

(c)  Imperfect  work  and  its  effect  at  future  processes. 

(d)  Form  of  finished  product. 
I.    Spinning  frames. 

(a)  Cleanliness. 

(()  Imp^fect  work  and  its  effect  at  future  processes. 

(c)  Form  of  finished  product. 
J.    Spooling: 

(a)  Cleanliness. 

(6)  Imperfect  work  and  its  effect  at  future  processes. 

(c)  Form  of  finished  product. 
K.  Warping: 

(a)  Cleanliness. 

(6)  Imperfect  work  and  its  effect  at  future  processes. 

(c)  Form  of  finished  product. 
L.   Slashing: 

(a)  Cleanliness. 

(6)  Imperfect  work  and  its  effect  at  future  processes. 

1.  Size. 

2.  Leases. 

3.  Machine. 

(c)  Waste. 

(d)  Form  of  finished  product. 
M.  Weaving: 

(a)  Cleanliness. 

(6)  Imperfect  work  and  its  effect  on  the  value  of  the  cloth. 
(c)  Form  of  finished  product. 
N.  Cloth  room: 

(a)  Cleanliness. 

(6)  Detection  of  imperfections. 

(c)  Form  of  finished  product. 
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Textile  Unit  2. — Cotton  Sampuno  and  Grading. 
10  lessons,  shop  course. 

Note. — This  short-unit  course  can  be  given  in  considerably  less  time  than  10  les- 
sons if  the  aim  is  merely  to  demonstrate  how  cotton  sampling  and  grading  is  done. 
If,  however,  the  pupils  are  expected  to  acquire  the  ability  and  skill  to  actually  grade 
the  most  common  of  the  standard  types,  10  lessons  under  expert  sup^vision  will 
barely  be  enough  to  put  them  on  the  road  to  learning.  Long  and  continued  practice 
and  experience  after  the  preliminary  instruction  period  has  ended  will  be  neces- 
sary for  acquiring  expert  skill  in  grading  cotton. 

(a)  Weigh  and  tag  the  bales  as  they  are  received  at  the  mill  or  warehouse. 

(6)  Pull  samples  from  the  bale  until  you  obtain  a  smooth  sample. 

(c)  Find  the  length  of  the  cotton  by  pulling  the  staple.  These  samples  should  be 
taken  from  bales  of  different  grades  and  lengths  of  staple. 

Select  fust  middling  cotton,  then  good  middling,  and  finally  low  middling.  Practice 
with  these  three  grades  until  the  student  is  able  to  recognize  each  with  ease,  after 
which  mix  into  the  same  lot  of  samples  some  strict  middling  and  strict  low  middling. 
Practice  on  these  five  grades  until  the  student  can  properly  arrange  the  bales  represent- 
ing the  respective  grades.  A  knowledge  of  these  five  grades  covers  the  bulk  of  the 
American  cotton  crop. 

(d)  Grade  these  samples  by  comparing  with  the  Government  standard  types: 

Middling  fair. 
Strict  good  middling. 
Good  middling. 
Strict  middling. 
Middling. 

Strict  low  middling. 
Low  middling. 
Strict  good  ordinary. 
Good  ordinary. 
(c)  Judge  the  cotton  for  its  spinning  value. 

Textile  Unit  3. — Openin'^;  and  Picking. 

8  lessons,  shop  course. 

A.  The  hopper  bale  breaker: 

(a)  Remove,  clean,  and  replace  the  spiked  lilting  lattice,  the  spiked  evener 

roll,  the  bottom  lattice,  and  the  doffing  stripper. 
(&)  Adjust  the  bale  breaker  to  reduce  the  pounds  going  through  it. 

(1)  By  changing  the  surface  speed  of  the  lifting  lattice. 

(2)  By  changing  the  position  of  the  spiked  even^  roll  in  regard  to  the 

spiked  lifting  lattice. 

(3)  Compare  the  results  of  the  two  methods. 

B.  Conveying  apparatus: 

(a)  Compare  the  pneumatic  or  blower  conveyor  with  the  lattice  syebsoL 

(1)  For  long  and  short  distances  from  the  opening  room. 

(2)  For  cleaning  action. 

(3)  For  the  removal  of  the  impurities  from  the  trunlDB. 

(4)  For  connecting  with  the  picker. 
0.  Automatic  or  hopper  feeder: 

(a)  Remove,  clean,  and  replace  the  spiked  lifting  lattice,  the  spiked  evener 

roll,  the  bottom  traveling  latticp,  and  the  doffing  stripper. 
(6)  Set  the  evener  stripper  to  feed  a  heavy  aimount  of  cotton. 

(c)  Set  the  evener  stripper  to  reduce  the  amount  of  cotton  feed. 

(d)  Reduce  the  size  of  the  lumps  passing  through  the  machine  by  regulation 

the  speed  of  the  evener  stripper  roll. 
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D.  Pickers: 

(a)  Compare  the  different  types  of  beaters  and  the  class  of  work  for  which 

they  are  best  fitted. 
(&)  Set  the  feed  rolls  to  the  beater  for  different  lengths  of  cotton, 
(c)  Set  the  grid  bars  to  remove  the  maximum  amount  of  waste. 
-  (d)  Set  the  grid  bars  to  remove  the  nainimum  amount  of  waste. 

(e)  Tear  down,  clean,  and  replace  the  evener  motion. 

(f)  Adjust  to  allow  the  maximum  movement  of  the  co<ie  belt. 

(g)  Prevent  split  laps  by  controlling  the  air  current. 
(h)  Remove,  clean,  and  adjust  the  feed-clutch  control. 

(t)  Remove,  clean,  and  replace  the  calender  rolls,  malring  the  necessary 

adjustments, 
(j)  Lay  out  a  system  of  cleaning  and  oiling  for  the  picker  room, 
(ib)  The  effect  of  imperfect  work  in  the  picker  room  on  succeeding  processes. 
(I)  Oiling. 

Texttlb  Unit  4. — Carding. 

12  lessons,  shop  cox7bsb. 

(a)  The  purpose  of  the  card  and  how  its  work  is  accomplished. 
(5)  Prepare  a  card  for  grinding. 

(1)  Cut  out  the  feed. 

(2)  Strip  the  cylinder  and  the  doffer. 

(3)  Allow  the  flats  to  run  three-quart^B  of  an  hour  to  strip. 

(4)  Disconnect  and  remove  the  necessary  parts  to  permit  the  use  of  the  quick 

traverse  grinders,  and  allow  for  the  difference  in  the  doffer  drive. 

(c)  Gauge  the  grinders  carefully  on  each  side.  Determine  when  the  card  has  been 
properly  ground. 

((f)  Alter  the  required  sharpness  has  been  obtained,  remove  the  grinders,  clean 
the  machine,  and  set  the  following  parts: 

(1)  Cylinder  screen  from  the  cylinder. 

(2)  Licker-in  from  the  cylinder. 

(3)  Mote  knives  from  the  licker-in. 

(4)  Feed  plate  from  the  licker-in. 

(5)  Licker-in  screen  irom  the  licker-in. 
(G)  Back  knife  plate  from  the  cylinder. 

(7)  Doffer  from  the  cylinder. 

(8)  Doffer  comb  from  the  doffer. 

(9)  Front  knife  plate  from  the  cylinder. 

(10)  Flats  from  the  cylinder. 

Note. — ^The  flats  can  be  set  from  the  cylinder  by  either  of  two  methods:  1.  By 
removing  one  flat  on  both  sides  of  the  setting  or  high  flat  and  turning  from  one  setting 
point  to  the  other  until  the  setting  is  completed.  2.  By  removing  every  eighth  flat 
until  five  have  been  removed,  turn  these  openings  until  they  stand  approximately 
over  the  setting  points  and  then  set  in  the  usual  way.  The  latter  method  is  the  one 
most  used  in  practice. 

(e)  Start  cotton  through  the  card  and  when  it  is  working  properly  place  the  long 
grinder  in  position  and  grind  the  flats. 

(/)  The  effect  of  the  weather  and  humidity  upon  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  doffer 
comb. 

(g)  Lay  out  a  system  of — 

(1)  Stripping. 

(2)  Cleaning. 

(3)  Oiling. 

(4)  Grinding. 

(5)  Setting. 
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(h)  Card  clothing. 

(1)  The  foundation. 

(2)  Styles  of  points. 

(3)  Methods  of  grinding  the  points. 

(4)  Number  of  wire  to  use  on — 

(a)  The  cylinder. 

(6)  Doffer. 

(c)  Flats  for -different  classes  of  cotton. 

Tbxttlk  Unit  5. — Oombinq. 

16  lessons,  shop  coubse. 

A.  The  sliver  lap: 

(a)  Tear  down,  clean,  and  replace  the  sliver  lap  machine. 
(6)  The  drawing  rolls. 

(1)  When  sliver  lap  is  used  with  the  ribbon  lap. 

(2)  When  sliver  lap  only  is  used. 

(3)  The  setting  and  weighting, 
(c)  The  stop  motions. 

(1)  Back. 

(2)  Full  lap. 

(rf)  The  care  of  the  sliver  lap. 

(1)  Cleaning. 

(2)  Oiling. 

B.  The  ribbon  lap. 

(a)  Tear  down,  clean,  and  replace  the  ribbon  lap. 
(6)  The  drawing  rolls. 

(1)  Setting. 

(2)  Weighting. 

(3)  Olearers. 
(c)  The  stop  motion. 

(1)  Back. 

(2)  Full  lap. 

((f)  The  care  of  the  ribbon  lap. 

(1)  Cleaning. 

(2)  Oiling. 
0.  The  comber. 

(a)  The  operation  and  construction  of  the  comber. 

(6)  Tear  Uie  comber  down  to  the  upright  stands,  clean,  and  level  the  frame. 

(c)  Replace  the  following  parts: 

(1)  Nipper  shaft. 

(2)  Cylinder  shaft,  short  section. 

(3)  Driving  shaft. 

(4)  Cam  shaft. 

(5)  Notched  wheel  shaft. 

(d)  The  actuating  cams. 

(1)  Timing. 

(2)  Setting. 

(e)  Align  the  steel  detaching  roll  with  the  segments. 
(/)  Set  and  time  the  cylinders. 

(g)  Set  and  time  the  feed  rolls. 

(fi)  Set  the  brushes  to  the  cylinder  and  connect  the  gearing. 

(t)  Set  and  time  the  lifter  blocks. 

(j)  Assemble  and  set  the  nipper  frames. 
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C.  The  comber — Continued. 

(h)  Set  the  connecting  rods. 

(?)  Time  the  nipper  cams. 

(m)  Set  the  top  combs. 

(n)  Set  the  doffer  combs  to  the  brushes. 

(o)  Set  the  doffer  combs  and  bonnets. 

(p)  Time  the  steel  detaching  roll. 

(q)  Set  the  brass  clearing  roll. 

(r)  Set  the  draw-box  rolls  and  replace  the  weights. 

(5)  Start  cotton  through  the  machine. 

(t)  Take  per  cent  of  waste. 

(u)  Lay  out  s3rBtems  of  cleaning  and  oiling. 

Textile  Unit  6. — Drawing  Fbakes. 


n 


5  LESSONS,    8HOF   COURSE. 

The  purpose  of  the  drawing  frame  and  how  its  purpose  is  attained. 
Leatner-covered  top  rolls. 

(1)  The  different  types  of  construction. 

(2)  The  different  methods  of  weighting  them. 

(3)  The  varnishing  and  care  of  the  rolls. 

(4)  The  proper  settings  to  use  for  different  lengths  and  weights  of  cotton, 
(c)  Metallic  drawing  rolls. 

(1)  The  difference  in  construction  for  the  same  work,  but  different  rolls. 

(2)  The  wider  setting  necessary,  and  the  reasons. 

(3)  Compare  with  leather-top  rolls  in  regard  to  upkeep. 

((/)  Electrical  and  mechanical  stop  motions  and  their  proper  adjustment. 
(e)  The  construction  and  use  of  the  different  types  of  clearers  for  the  top  and  bottom 
rolls. 
(/)  The  tension  gear  and  its  purpose. 
(g)  Cleaning  and  oiling. 

Textile  Unit  No.  7 — Rovinq  Frames. 

10  lessons,  shop  course. 

(a)  Description  of  the  roving  frame,  and  the  distinction  between  the  processes. 
(6)  An  analysis  of  the  three  principal  operations. 

(1)  The  drawing  of  the  roving. 

(2)  The  twisting  of  the  roving. 

(3)  The  winding  of  the  roving  after  it  has  been  drawn  and  twisted. 

(c)  The  construction  and  methods  of  setting  the  top  roll  bearings,  or  cap  bars. 

(d)  The  methods  of  weighting  the  top  drawing  rolls. 

(e)  The  settings  to  use  for  the  top  and  bottom  drawing  rolls,  which  are  governed  by — 

(1)  The  different  lengths  of  staple. 

(2)  The  different  weights  of  roving  being  fed. 

(3)  The  amount  of  twist  in  the  roving  being  fed. 

(/)  The  construction  and  purpose  of  clearers  and  the  rolls  with  which  they  are  used. 
{g)  The  purpose  of  the  roving  traverse  motion  and  its  proper  operation. 
(h)  Description  of  the  spindle  and  its  bearings. 

(1)  Self  oiling  step. 

(2)  Long  and  short  bolsters. 

(3)  Systems  of  oiling  spindles. 

114334*^—19 4 
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(t)  Description  of  the  flyer  and  its  component  parts. 

(1)  Bodden. 

(2)  Dunn. 

(j)  The  purpose  of  the  cones  and  differential. 

(h)  The.  purpose,  construction,  and  operation  of  the  builder  motion. 

(0  The  reasons  for  changing  the  change  gears,  and  their  positions  on  the  machine. 

(1)  Draft. 

(2)  Twist. 

(3)  Tension. 

(4)  Lay. 

(5)  Taper. 

(6)  Bottom  cone. 

(m)  The  flexible  bobbin  gear  drive. 

(1)  The  horse  head. 

(2)  The  twin  vertical  shafts,  chain  drive. 

(n)  The  operation,  setting,  and  control  of  the  lifting  and  reversing  motion. 

(o)  Method  of  doffing  a  roving  frame  for  maximum  production. 

(p)  Set  the  full  bobbin  stop  motion. 

(q)  The  operation  of  the  safety  stop  motion,  when  the  reverse  motion  fails  to  work. 

(r)  The  operation  of  Erskine's  cone  stop  motion. 

(»)  Notes  on  roving  frames: 

(1)  Worn  rolls  and  their  effect  on  the  work. 

(2)  Bad  and  uneven  roving. 

(3)  Proper  way  to  piece  up  a  broken  end. 

(4)  Management  of  the  bobbins  in  the  creel. 

(5)  Systems  of  cleaning  the  frames. 

(6)  Systems  of  oiling  the  different  parts  of  the  frame. 
(t)  Methods  of  reducing  waste. 

Textile  Unft  8. — Spinning  Frames. 

8  lessons,  shop  course. 

(a)  The  purpose  of  the  spinning  frame. 
(6)  An  analysis  of  the  principal  operations. 

(1)  The  drawing  of  the  roving. 

(2)  The  twisting  of  the  yarn. 

(3)  The  winding  of  the  yarn. 

(c)  The  reasons  for  the  different  angles  at  which  the  roller  stands  incline  the  draw- 
ing rolls. 

(1)  Warp  at  25°. 

(2)  Filling  at  36°. 

(3)  Combination  at  30°. 

(rf)  The  methods  of  weighting  top  rolls. 

(1)  Lever  weighting. 

(2)  Self  weighting. 

(e)  The  different  types  of  clearers  and  the  style  of  roll  with  which  they  are  used. 
(/)  Remove,  clean,  and  set  the  cop  bars  when  using. 

(1)  Lever  weighted  top  rolls. 

(2)  Self  weighted  top  rolls. 

(g)  The  construction  and  adjustment  of  the  thread  board. 

(1)  Wooden. 

(2)  Metallic. 
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(h)  DeBcription  of  the  spindle: 

(1)  Base. 

(2)  Bolster. 

(3)  Step. 

(4)  Blade. 

(5)  Whirl. 

(6)  Bobbin  cup. 

(7)  How  to  set  the  spindle. 

(i)  The  necessity  for  separators  on  warp  frames  with — 

(1)  Narrow  gauge. 

(2)  High  spindle  speed. 

(3)  Long  traverse. 

(j)  The  comparison  of  the  different  types  of — 

(1)  Spinning  rings,  single  and  double  flanged. 

(2)  Ring  holders. 

(3)  Traveler  cleaners. 

(4)  Size  of  rings  used  in  different  numbers  of  yam. 

(5)  How  to  select  the  proper  traveler  cleaners. 

(6)  Results  of  worn  or  imperfect  travelers. 

(ib)  The  reasons  the  following  conditions  affect  the  size  and  weight  of  the  traveler: 

(1)  Number  of  the  yam. 

(2)  Size  of  the  ring. 

(3)  Speed  of  the  spindle. 

(4)  Twist  per  inch  inserted  in  the  yarn. 

(I)  The  construction  and  operation  of  the  builder  motions. 

(1)  Warp. 

(2)  Filling. 

(3)  Combination. 

(m)  Practice  changing  and  setting  the  different  change  gears. 

(1)  Draft. 

(2)  Crown. 

(3)  Back  roller. 

(4)  Front  roller. 

(5)  Twist. 

(6)  Cylinder. 

(7)  Stud. 

(8)  Lay  and  ratchet  gears, 
(n)  Lay  out  systems  for— 

(1)  Doffing. 

(2)  Cleaning. 

(3)  OiUng. 

(4)  Creeling. 

(o)  Methods  of  reducing  waste. 

Textile  UNrr  9. — Spooling. 

3  LESSONS,    SHOP  COURSE. 

(a)  The  purpose  of  the  spooler. 

(6)  The  bobbin  holders  necessary  for  warp  bobbins,  filling  bobbins,  and  cops. 

(c)  The  proper  setting  of  the  thread  guides  to  remove  slubs  and  bunches. 

((/)  The  various  methods  of  banding  the  spindles. 

(e)  The  operation  and  adjustment  of  the  builder  motion. 

(J)  The  automatic  knotter. 

(g)  The  method  of  marking  the  spools. 
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(h)  The  amount  of  waste  made  at  this  process. 

(t)  The  relation  hetween  the  number  of  spindles  per  operator  and  the  ooiintB  of 

the  yam. 
(j)  Methods  of  reducing  waste. 

Textile  Unit  10. — ^Warping. 

3  lessons,  shop  course. 

(a)  The  slow  and  fast  driving  mechanism  of  the  warper. 
(6)  The  correct  threading  of  the  warper. 

(c)  The  operation  and  setting  of  the  broken  end  stop  motioii. 

(1)  Mechanical. 

(2)  Electrical. 

(d)  The  operation  and  setting  of  the  measuring  motion. 

(e)  The  operation  of  the  slack  roll. 

(1)  Rising. 

(2)  Falling. 

{J)  The  necessity  of  making  warps  of  uniform  length. 

(g)  The  faults  due  to  imperfect  expansion  comb  and  adjustment  of  same. 

{h)  Doffing. 

Textile  Unit  11. — Slashino. 

5  lessons,  shop  goubsb. 

(a)  The  purpose  of  the  slasher. 

(6)  The  aligning  of  the  beams  in  the  racks. 

(c)  The  proper  method  of  threading  the  slasher. 

Id)  The  correct  method  of  inserting  the  lease  strings.        • 

(e)  The  adjustment  of  the  expansion  comb  to  the  width  of  the  loom  beam. 

(/)  The  purpose  of  the  size  kettle  and  the  size  box. 

(g)  The  composition  of  size  compounds. 

(h)  The  adjustment  of  the  cut  marker  to  different  lengths  of  doth. 

(i)  The  use  of  steam  in  the  slasher. 

(j)  The  purpose  of  the  cones. 

(jfe)  The  slow  and  fast  driving  mechanism. 

( I)  The  amount  of  waste  due  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Number  of  the  yam. 

(2)  Skill  of  the  slasher  tender. 

(3)  Number  of  ends  per  loom  beam. 

(4)  Kinds  of  waste. 

(m)  Calculations  for  amount  of  sizing  added. 

Textile  Unit  12. — ^Rbelino. 
3  lessons,  shop  coubsb. 

(a)  The  construction  of  the  swift. 

1.  Adjustment  for  size. 

2.  Doffing. 

(a)  Wheel  method. 
(6)  CoUaspible  method. 
(6)  The  traverse  motion. 

1.  Plain. 

2.  Gross. 
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(c)  The  measuring  motion. 

1.  Operation. 

2.  Adjustment. 

{d)  The  methods  of  tying  skeins, 
(e)  The  creel  spindles. 

1.  Dead. 

2.  Live. 

Textile  Unit  13. — ^Winding. 

3  lessons,  shop  course. 

(a)  The  purpose  of  tube  and  cone  winding. 
(h)  The  yam  guide. 

(c)  The  variable  speed  mechanism. 

(d)  The  tension  adjustment  for  different  counts  of  yam. 
{e)  The  pressure  adjustment  for  different  counts  of  yam. 
(J)  The  stop  motion  adjustment. 

(1)  For  broken  end. 

(2)  For  full  tube  or  cone. 

Textile  Unff  14 — Twisting. 
6  lessons,  shop  course. 

(a)  The  various  methods  of  preparing  yam  for  twisting. 

(1)  Spools. 

(2)  Tubes  with  1,  2,  or  more  ends  per  tube. 

(3)  Beams. 

(h)  The  difference  in  construction  necessary  when  twisting  wet  and  dry. 
(c)  The  three  methods  of  wetting  the  ^^am. 

(1)  American. 

(2)  Scotch. 

(3)  English. 

((f)  The  direction  and  amount  of  twist  necessary  in  each  intermediate  step  when 
making  ply  and  cabled  yam. 
(c)  The  cams  and  adjustments  necessary  to  produce  the  different  winds. 
if)  The  appliances  necessary  to  produce  novelty  yams. 
(g)  The  description  of  the  spindle. 

(1)  Baso. 

(2)  Step. 

(3)  Bolster. 

(4)  Blade. 

(5)  Brake. 

{h)  The  effect  the  following  conditions  have  upon  the  size  and  weight  of  the  traveler. 

(1)  Number  of  the  yam. 

(2)  Speed  of  the  spindle. 

(3)  Size  of  the  ring. 

(4)  Twist  per  inch  inserted  in  the  yanii 
(t)  The  systems  of 

(1)  Cleaning. 

(2)  Oiling. 

(3)  Doffing. 

(4)  Creeling. 
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Textile  Unit  15. — Cotton  Mill  Arithmetic. 

48  LESSONS. 

(a)  Addition,  multiplication,  substraction,  and  division  in  mill  temofi;  ends  of  waip, 
bobbins  of  filling,  cans  of  sliver,  and  dofifs  of  roving. 
(6)  Decimals  and  their  practical  application  to  mill  calculations. 

(c)  Proportion  in  terms  of  speed,  pulleys,  and  gears. 

(d)  Table  of  lengths;  inches,  yards,  skeins,  and  hanks. 

(e)  Table  of  weights;  grains,  ounces,  and  pounds. 
(/)  Simple  yam  calculations. 

(1)  Find  the  counts  when  the  length  and  weight  are  known. 

(2)  Find  the  length  when  the  weight  and  counts  are  known. 

(3)  Find  the  weight  when  the  counts  and  length  are  known. 

Textile  Unit  16. — Card  Room  Calculations. 

10  LESSONS. 

A.  Picker  calculations. 
(a)  Find  the  draft. 

(1)  From  the  gearing. 

(2)  From  the  amount  of  cotton  fed  and  delivered  in  a  certain  length  of 

time  or  per  yard  of  stock. 
(6)  Find  the  draft  gear. 

(c)  Find  the  draft  constant. 

(d)  Find  the  production. 

(e)  Find  the  length  of  lap. 

(f)  Find  the  gear  required  to  give  a  certain  length  of  lap. 

(g)  Find  the  constant  for  length  of  lap. 
(h)  Waste. 

6.  Card  calculations, 
(a)  Find  the  draft. 

(1)  From  the  gearing. 

(2)  From  the  weight  of  the  lap,  sliver,  and  per  cent  of  waste. 
(6)  Find  the  draft  gear. 

(c)  Find  the  draft  constant. 

(d)  Find  the  production. 

(e)  Find  the  production  gear. 

(/)  Find  the  production  constant. 
(g)  Find  production  by  short  method. 
(A)  Waste. 
C.   Drawing  frame  calculations, 
(a)  Find  the  draft. 

(1)  From  the  gearing. 

(2)  From  the  weight  of  sliver  fed  and  delivered  in  a  certain  length  of 

time. 
(6)  Find  the  draft  gear. 

(c)  Find  the  draft  constant. 

(d)  Find  the  production. 

(e)  Find  weight  of  sliver  delivered,  when  the  weight  of  sliver  fed,  the  dou- 

blings, and  the  draft  are  given. 
(/)  Find  weight  of  sliver  fed,  when  the  doublings,  the  draft,  and  the  weight 
delivered  are  known. 
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D.  Comber  calculations. 

(a)  Sliver  lap. 

(1)  Find  the  draft. 

(2)  Find  the  draft  gear. 

(3)  Find  the  draft  constant. 

(4)  Find  the  production. 
(h)  Ribbon  lap. 

(1)  Find  the  draft. 

(2)  Find  the  draft  gear. 

(3)  Find  the  draft  constant. 

(4)  Find  the  production, 
(c)  Comber. 

(1)  Find  the  draft. 

(2)  Find  the  draft  gear. 

(3)  Find  the  draft  constant. 

(4)  Find  the  production. 

(5)  Find  the  per  cent  of  waste. 

E.  Roving  frame  calculations. 

(a)  Find  the  draft. 

(1)  From  the  gearing. 

(2)  From  the  counts  from  the  roving  fed  and  delivered,  also  the  dou- 

blings. 

(b)  Find  the  draft  gear. 

(1)  From  the  gearing  and  draft 

(2)  From  the  draft  constant,  and  draft  required. 

(c)  Find  the  draft  constant 

(1)  From  the  gearing. 

(2)  From  the  draft  and  draft  gear  being  used. 

(d)  Find  the  hank  roving  required  in  the  creel  to  make  a  certain  hank,  when 

the  draft  and  couplings  are  known. 
(«)  Find  the  twist. 

(1)  From  the  gearing. 

(2)  From  the  hank  roving  and  the  twist  multiplier. 

(3)  From  the  twist  gear  and  the  twist  constant. 
(/)  Find  the  twist  gear. 

(1)  From  the  gearing  and  twist. 

(2)  From  the  twist  constant  and  the  twist  required. 

(3)  From  the  twist  gear  being  used,  the  hank  being  made,  and  hank 

required. 
(g)  Find  the  lay  gear  when  changing  from  one  hank  to  another. 
{h)  Find  the  tension  gear  when  changing  &om  one  hank  to  another, 
(i)   Find  the  production. 

(1)  From  the  revolutions  per  minute  and  diameter  of  front  roll,  the  hank 

roving,  the  per  cent  of  stoppage,  and  the  time  run. 

(2)  From  the  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  spindles  and  the  twist. 

(3)  From  the  hand  clock. 
(j)  Find  the  production  constant. 

(h)  Find  the  wage  due  each  operative. 

(1)  Day  work. 

(2)  Piecework. 
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Textile  Unit  17. — Spinning  Room  Calculations. 

8  LESSONS. 

A.  Draft  calculatLons. 

(a)  Find  the  draft. 

(1)  From  the  gearing. 

(2)  From  roving  being  fed  and  yam  being  made. 
(6)  Find  the  draft  constant 

(c)  Find  the  draft  gear. 

(1)  When  the  draft  and  draft  constant  are  known. 

(2)  When  changing  from  one  number  to  another,  the  draft  and  roving 

both  being  changed. 

(3)  When  changing  from  one  number  to  another,  without  changing  the 

roving. 

B.  Twist  calculations. 

(a)  Find  the  twist 

(1)  From  the  gearing. 

(2)  From  twist  multiplier  and  yam  to  be  made. 
(&)  Find  twist  constant. 

(c)  Find  twist  gear. 

(1)  When  the  twist  and  twist  constant  are  known. 

(2)  When  changing  from  one  number  to  another. 

(3)  Wheir  the  frame  has  a  double  or  compound  twist  gear. 

C.  Productions  calculations. 

(a)  Find  the  production. 

(1)  When  the  revolutions  per  minute  and  diameter  of  the  front  roll,  abo 

the  counts  of  yam  being  made,  are  known. 

(2)  When  the  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  spindles,  the  twist,  and  the 

counts  of  the  yam  are  known. 

(3)  Short  method. 

D.  Traveler  calculations. 

(a)  The  size  traveler  required  when  changing  from  one  number  of  yam  to 
another. 

E.  Builder  calculations. 

(a)  The  number  of  teeth  required  when  changing  from  one  number  of  yarn 
to  another. 

F.  Reading  tables. 

(a)  Breaking  strength. 

(6)  Yam  numbers. 

(c)  Travelers. 

(d)  Drafts. 

(e)  Draft  gears. 
(/)  Twists. 

(g)  Twist  gears. 
(h)  Production, 
(i)  Wagea 
(J)  Humidity. 

G.  Figuring  the  pay  roll. 

(a)  Day  work. 
(6)  Piecework. 
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Tbxtilb  Unit  18. — ^Wbavb  Room  Calculations. 

12  LESSONS. 

(a)  Find  pick  gear  to  give  picks  per  inch  required. 

(1)  When  the  gear  18  a  driver. 

(2)  When  the  gear  is  driven. 
(6)  Find  pick  gear  constant. 

(1)  When  the  gear  is  a  driver. 

(2)  When  the  gear  is  driven. 

(c)  Find  the  production  when  the  picks  per  minute,  picks  per  inch,  and  >^rds 

per  pound  are  known. 

(d)  Find  the  production  from  production  constant. 

(e)  Find  the  number  of  ends  required  in  a  warp,  when  the  sley  and  width  at  the 

reed  are  known. 
(/)  Find  the  sley  cloth  a  reed  will  weave,  wh^n  the  width  and  total  dents  are 

known. 
^g)  Find  the  width  in  the  reed  when  weaving  plain  cloth. 
{h)  Find  the  weight  of  filling  in  a  given  length  of  cloth, 
(i)   Find  the  weight  of  each  color  of  filling  in  a  checked  gingham  when  the  picks 

per  pattern,  picks  per  inch,  width  at  the  reed,  and  counts  of  the  filling  are 

known. 
(j)  Find  the  weight  of  each  filling  for  a  given  length  of  cloth,  when  two  different 

counts  of  filling  are  used. 
(k)  Find  the  warp  contraction  by  various  methods. 
(Z)  Find  the  average  number  when  the  sley,  picks,  counts  of  warp,  and  filling  are 

known, 
(m)  Find  the  average  number  when  the  number  of  ends,  picks  per  inch,  the  width 

at  the  reed,  and  the  yards  per  pound  are  known, 
(n)  Find  the  yards  per  pound  from  small  samples  of  cloth, 
(o)  Find  the  counts  of  filling  required  to  govern  the  yards  per  pound,  when  the 

sley,  picks  per  inch,  and  cotmts  of  warp,  width,  and  yards  per  pound  are 

known. 
(j>)  Find  the  per  cent  of  warp  and  filing  in  the  cloth,  using  several  different  facts. 

Textile  Unct  19. — ^Mule  Spinnino. 
24  lessons,  shop  coubse. 

(a)  Description  of  headstock  and  parts. 

(b)  Description  of  carriage  and  parts. 

(c)  Belt  shipper  locking  rod. 

(1)  Setting  and  timing  with  the  carriage. 
(a)  At  the  beam. 
(6)  Going  out  from  beam. 

(c)  Out. 

(d)  Going  into  beam. 

(d)  Drawing  out. 

(1)  Operation  of  drawing  out  drive  when— 

(a)  Drawing  out. 
(6)  Drawing  in. 

(2)  Setting  and  timing  of  clutch  on  back  shaft. 

(3)  Function  of  each  scroll  on  scroll  shaft. 

(4)  Construction  of  the  scrolls. 

(5)  Adjustment  of  band  tension. 

(6)  Squaring  bands. 
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(e)  Jacking  motion. 

(1)  Operation. 

(2)  Source  of  power. 

(3)  Setting  and  timing. 
(/)  Easing-up  motion. 

(1)  Necessity  for  easing  up  motion. 

(2)  Source  of  power  for  driving  carriage. 

(3)  Setting  and  timing. 
(g)  Backing  off. 

(1)  Operation  and  backing  off . 

(2)  Setting  and  timing. 
(h)  Drawing  in. 

(1)  Operation  of  drawing-in  drive. 

(2)  Setting  and  timing  of  drawing^up  friction. 

(3)  Locking  arrangement. 
(i)  Drawing  rolls. 

(1)  Construction. 

(2)  Methods  of  weighting. 

(3)  Setting  the  rolls  for  different  lengths  and  kinds  of  cotton. 

(4)  Clearers  used. 

(5)  Source  of  power  and  operation  of  the  rolls  when — 

(a)  Spinning  or  drawing  out. 
(6)  Jacking. 

(c)  Backing  off. 

(d)  Winding  or  drawing  in. 
0)  Spindles. 

(1)  Construction. 

(a)  Blade. 

(b)  Step. 

(c)  Whirl. 

(d)  Angle. 

(2)  Driving  mechanism  when — 

(a)  Spinning  or  drawing  out. 
(6)  Jacking. 

(c)  Backing  off. 

(d)  Winding  or  drawing  in. 
(k)  The  quadrant. 

(1)  Construction  and  operation. 

(2)  Control  over  the  movement  of  the  spindles. 

(3)  Setting  and  timing. 

(4)  Nosing  motion. 

(a)  When  used. 
(6)  Why  used. 

(5)  Automatic  control  of  nut. 

(6)  Necessity  for  having  the  quadrant  indirectly  driven  from  the  carriage. 
(I)  Counter  and  winding  faller. 

(1)  Function  of  each. 

(2)  Setting  and  timing — 

(a)  To  lock  them. 
(6)  To  unlock  them. 
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(m)  Builder  motion. 
(1)  Copping  raiL 

(a)  Construction. 
(6)  Function. 

(c)  Control  over  copping  faller. 

(d)  Shoes.  • 

{e)  Setting  and  timing  the  rail  and  shoes. 

(f)  Method  of  operating. 

(g)  Defects  in  shape  of  cop  and  how  corrected. 

Textile  Unit  20. — ^Elementary  Debionino  and  Cloth  Analysis. 

24  LESSONS. 

(a)  Represent  warp  and  filling  ends  on  design  paper. 

(b)  Represent  the  plain  weave  on  design  paper. 

(c)  Pick  apart  a  number  of  pieces  of  plain  cloth,  with  the  aid  of  the  pick  glass,  and 
place  the  weaves  on  design  paper. 

(d)  Represent  a  simple  3-end  twill  on  design  paper. 

(e)  Analyze  pieces  of  twill  cloth  and  transfer  the  weaves  to  design  paper. 
(/)  Represent  a  sateen  weave  on  design  paper. 

(g)  Analyze  pieces  of  sateen  cloth  and  transfer  the  weaves  to  design  paper. 
(h)  Arrange  the  cams  and  harness  rollers  for — 

(1)  Plain  weaves. 

(2)  Twill  weaves. 

(3)  Sateen  weaves. 

(t)  Design  and  analyze  the  following  weaves: 

(1)  Plain. 

(a)  Basket. 

(b)  Honeycomb. 

(c)  Warprib- 
((0  Filling  rib. 

(2)  Twill. 

(a)  Regular- warp  and  filling  flush,  even,  and  uneven  sided. 
(6)  Curved. 

(c)  Skip. 

(d)  Pointed. 

(e)  Entwining,  right  and  left  hand. 

(3)  Sateens. 

(a)  Warp  flush. 
(6)  Filling  flush. 

(4)  Miscellaneous. 

(a)  Stripes. 
(6)  Spots. 

(c)  Simple  ornamentation. 
(j)  Reduce  the  weaves  to  the  smallest  number  of  harnesses,  and  make  a  drawing — 
indraft. 

(1)  Plain  weave  on  2,  4,  and  6  harnesses. 

(2)  Five  end  twill. 

(3)  Six  end  sateen. 

(ib)  Make  chain  drafts  for  the  different  weaves.  4 
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Textile  Unit  21. — Plain  Weaving. 

6  lessons,  shop  course. 

(a)  Start  and  stop  the  loom. 

(6)  Find  the  correct  shed  for  the  filling. 

(c)  Place  the  shuttle  in  the  correct  shuttle  box. 

(d)  Draw-in  ends  on  plain  looms  weaving. 

(1)  Plain  weave  on  2  harnesses. 

(2)  Plain  weave  on  4  harnesses. 

(3)  Five-end  twill. 

(4)  Six-end  twill. 

(5)  Stripes. 

(6)  Spots. 

(7)  Dimity  cords. 

(f )  Clean  and  oil  the  loom. 

Textile  Untt  22. — Plain  Loch  Fixing. 

14  lessons,  shop  coxjssev 

{(:)  Tear  down  and  rebuild  a  plain  loom. 

(h)  Set  the  harness  cams  for  time  and  position  for  plain  work. 

(c)  The  cone  picking  motion. 

(1)  Set  the  cam  for  the  time  and  position. 

(2)  ExplalQ  the  parallel  motion. 

(3)  Describe  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  lug  strap,  picker,  and  picker  stick. 

(4)  Explain  why  this  motion  if  worn  or  imiMx>perl7  set  causes  the  loom 

to  bang  off. 

(d)  The  bat  wing  picking  motion — adjustment  fgr  time  and  position.     (Very  little 
used  on  cotton  looms.) 

(e)  Assemble  the  harness  cams  and  rollers  for  simple  weaves,  five  and  twill,  and  six 
and  Kitecn. 

(/)  Adjust  the  lay  for  the  correct  beating  up  of  the  cloth. 

(1)  Set  level  for  the  shuttle. 

(2)  Set  parallel  with  the  breast  beam  for  the  filling. 
(n)  The  various  let-off  motions. 

(1)  Friction. 

(2)  Automatic. 

(3)  Bartlett. 

(4)  Morton. 

(/j)  The  different  take-up  motions. 

(1)  Positive. 

(a)  Intermittent. 
(&)  Continuous. 

(2)  Negative  (not  usual  on  cotton  looms). 
(i)  Shuttles  and  shuttle  boxes. 

(1)  Pair  the  shuttles. 

(2)  Adjust  the  shuttle  boxes  to  the  shuttles. 

(3)  Compare  the  front  with  the  back  binder  or  swell. 
(j)  Explain  and  adjust  the  protection  device. 

(k)  Explain  and  adjust  the  filling  stop  motion. 

(I)  Put  in  a  tape  selvage  motion  and  adjust  for  time  and  positicoi. 
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(m)  Draper  automatic  loom. 

(1)  Explain  the  Draper  filling  changiBg  device. 

(2)  Adjust  the  motion  for  time  and  position. 

(3)  Exi^ain  and  adjust  the  shuttle  position  detector. 

(4)  Compare  the  shuttle  used  on  this  loom  with  the  common  shuttle. 

(5)  Explain  the  necessity  for  a  warp  stop  motion  on  an  automatic  loom. 

(6)  Set  the  warp  stop  motion;  either  electrical  or  mechanical. 

(7)  Explain  the  feeler  motion  and  its  adjustment  to  prevent  thin  places  and 

mispicks. 
(n)  Stafford  "Ideal"  automatic  loom. 

(1)  Set  the  magazine  shaft. 

(2)  Set  conveyor  top. 

(3)  Set  magazine. 

(4)  Set  ejector. 

(5)  Set  recniver  box. 

(6)  Set  warp  stop  motion. 

(7)  Set  safety  lever  lock. 

Textile  UNrr  23. — Inspection  op  the  Woven  Cloth. 

3  LESSONS,  SHOP  COURSE. 

(a)  The  lengths  of  cloth  received  from  the  weave  room. 
(h)  The  reasons  for  sewing  them  together, 
(c)  The  brusher. 

(1)  Set  the  knife  blades. 

(2)  The  rolls  covered  with  card  clothing. 
((f)  The  purpose  of  the  calender. 

(e)  7^e  effect  of  the  calender  upon  the  finishing  process. 
(J)  The  folder. 

(1)  The  length  of  each  fold. 

(2)  The  length  of  the  cloth  folded. 

(3)  The  inspection  of  the  cloth. 
(g)  The  inspection  of  the  table. 

(h)  The  grading  of  the  cloth  into— 

(1)  First  quality. 

(2)  Seconds. 

(3)  Double  cuts. 

(4)  Shorts. 

(5)  Eemnants. 

(%)  The  weaver's  inspection  of  bad  work. 

(j)  The  final  inspection. 

{k)  The  number  of  pieces  per  bale. 

(I)  The  cloth  is  weighed  to  check  the  average  yards  per  pound. 

(m)  The  pressing  and  baling  of  the  cloth. 

(n)  Waste. 

Textile  Unit  24. — Cotton  Mn.L  Machinebt. 

(Organixatiozu  for  various  classes  of  goods.) 

15  LESSONS. 

A.  Quality. 

(a)  Doublings. 

(b)  Drafts. 

(c)  Weights  or  counts. 

(d)  Per  cents  of  waste. 
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B.  MiicliiBery. 

(a)  Production  required  at  each  process. 
(6)  Production  per  delivery. 

(1)  Size  of  delivery. 

(2)  Speed  of  delivery. 

(c)  Deliveries  per  room. 

(d)  Deliveries  per  frame. 

(e)  Frames  per  room. 
G.  BuOdingB. 

(a)  Eoute  the  work. 

(b)  Floor  space  per  machiiie. 

(c)  Floor  space  per  room. 
D.  Operatives  necessary  at — 

(a)  Each  process. 
(6)  Each  room, 
(c)  Mill. 

Tbxtilk  Unit  25. — Cotfon  Mill  Records  and  Kepobtb. 

4  lessons.  • 

A.  Card-room  reports. 

(a)  Number  of  each  kind  of  machine  run. 

(b)  Weights  at  each  process. 

(c)  Production, 
(rf)  Humidity. 

(e)  Amount  and  kinds  of  waste. 
(/)  Oil  used. 
(g)  Hands. 

(1)  Discharged. 

(2)  Hired. 

(3)  Out. 

(h)  Machines  stopped. 

(1)  Repairs. 

(2)  Stock. 

(3)  Hands  out. 

B.  Spinning-room  reports. 

(a)  Number  of  machines  on  each  kind  of  work. 
(6)  Size  of  yam. 

(c)  Strength  of  warp  yam. 

(d)  Production  of  each  count. 
(«)  Humidity. 

(/)  Spooler  production. 

(g)  Warper  production. 

(h)  Amount  and  kinds  of  waste. 

(i)  Average  weight  of  beams. 

(j)  Oil  used.  ^ 

(Jb)  Hands. 

(1)  Discharged. 

(2)  Hired. 

(3)  Out. 

{I)  Machines  stopped. 

(1)  Repairs. 

(2)  Stock. 

(3)  Hands  out. 
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C.  Weave-room  reports. 

(a)  Loom  beams  from  slasher. 
(()  Beams  drawn  in. 
.   (1)  Hand. 
(2)  Machine, 
(c)  Looms. 

(1)  Number  of  looms  run  on  each  style. 

(2)  Changes, 
(rf)  Cloth  room. 

D.  Power  department  reports. 

(a)  Engines. 

(6)  Motors. 

(c)  Pumps. 

{d)  Condensers. 

(«)  Boilers. 

(/)  Fans. 

(g)  Elevators. 

(h)  Machine  run  in  machine  shop. 

E.  Miscellaneous  reports. 

(a)  Bales  of  cotton  received. 
(h)  Bales  of  cotton  opened. 

(c)  Slasher  beams  on  floor. 

(d)  Loom  beams  drawn  in. 

(e)  Loom  beams  not  drawn  in. 

Textile  Unft  26. — Cost  Finding  in  Cotton  Mills. 

48  lessons. 

1.  Main  items. 

(a)  Raw  stock  cost. 

(b)  Labor  cost. 

(c)  Overhead  charges. 

2.  Raw  stock  cost. 

(o)  Value  of  stock  put  into  operation  during  period. 
(6)  Inventory  at  banning  and  end  of  period, 
(c)  Value  of  waste  sold  during  period. 

3.  Labor  cost  in  each  room. 

(a)  Piecework. 

(b)  Daywork. 

(c)  General  expense  or  oversight. 

4.  Overhead  charges. 

(a)  Buildings,  distributed  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  each  section. 

(6)  Land,  distributed  on  the  basis  of  floor  space  occupied  by  each  section. 

(c)  Machinery,  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  each  section. 

(d)  Power,  distributed  on  the  basis  of  horsepower  used  by  each  section. 

(e)  Repair  shop,  distributed  on  the  basis  of  labor  cost  expended  on  each  section. 
(J)  Office  and  storage,  distributed  on  per  cent  basis  that  it  beais  to  the  total 

labor  cost. 

5.  Assemble  tabulated  results. 

6.  Depreciation. 
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Textile  Unit  27. — Fancy  Cloth  Analysis  and  Dbsionino. 

24  LESSONS. 

(a)  The  description  and  analysiB  of  ginghams. 

(b)  The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  loom  on  the  number  of  colors  that  may  be  used. 

(c)  The  necessity  of  keeping  the  designs  to  the  proper  size  to  admit  of  the  pn^>er 
spacing  at  the  selvages.    Correct  division  of  patterns  on  both  sides  of  doth. 

(d)  The  chief  features  of  Bedford  cords. 

(1)  The  'different  weaves  employed  in  their  construction. 

(2)  The  economical  use  of  wadding  threads  and  their  relation  to  production. 

(e)  The  analysis  of  these  ^brics,  with  full  instructions  relating  to  contraction  in 
either  the  gray  or  finished  state. 

(J)  The  weights,  counts,  and  costs. 
(g)  Pile  fabrics. 

(1)  Corduroys,  tl^e  treatment  of  the  cloth  after  it  leaves  the  loom  in  order  to 

produce  the  pile. 

(2)  Velveteens,  the  various  methods  of  stitching. 

(3)  Velvets. 

(4)  Double,  or  two  cloths  woven  at  tlie  same  time. 

(5)  Methods  of  separating  these  cloths  to  produce  the  pile. 
(A)  Lenoe. 

(1)  Simple  patterns. 

(2)  Fancy  designs  using  various  yams. 

(3)  The  full  turn  leno. 

(4)  The  gauze  reed  and  production  of  grenadines. 
(t)  Warp  and  filling  backed  cloths. 

(1)  Double  cloths,  stitched  and  unstitched. 

(2)  Triple  cloth  and  its  proper  stitching. 

(j)  Designing  Terry  or  Turkish  towels  to  be  woven  on  dobbies. 

Textile  Unit  28. — ^Fancy  Loom  Fixing  and  Weaving. 

12  lessons,  shop  course. 

A.  Box  motions. 

(a)  The  construction  and  operation  of  the  box  motion. 

(6)  The  connection  of  the  picker  stick  with  the  shuttle  boxes. 

(c)  The  box  lifting  lever. 

{d)  The  methods  of  raising  and  lowering  the  boxes. 

(e)  The  construction  and  operation  of 

(1)  2  by  1. 

(2)  6  by  1. 

(/)  The  construction  and  operation  of  the  multiplier  motioii. 
Ig)  The  setting  of  the  box  and  multiplier  motions. 
(h)  The  regulations  of  the  shuttles  and  binders, 
(i)  The  construction  of  box  and  multiplier  chains. 

B.  Dobbies. 

(a)  The  advantages  of  the  dobby  shedding  motion. 

(6)  The  open  and  closed  shed. 

(c)  The  single  cylinder  dobby. 

((f)  The  single  and  double  index  dobby. 

{e)  The  pawl  and  ratchet  drive  for  the  chain  cylinder. 

(/)  The  double  cylinder  dobby. 
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B.  Dobbies — Continued. 

(g)  Tlie  worm  drive  used  on  double  cylinder  dobbies. 

(1)  Setting  the  clutch  geare. 

(2)  Setting  the  multiplier  motion. 

(3)  Fagging  the  pattern  chain. 

(h)  The  setting  and  timing  of  the  knives. 

C.  I^no  attachmenta. 

(a)  Leno6  made  on  the  single  lift  or  close  shed. 

(6)  Arrangement  of  the  harnesses  when  using  the  bottom  doup. 

(c)  Standard  and  doup  harnesses. 

(d)  Right  and  left  hand  doups. 

(f )  Drawing-in  the  ends  and  reeding  them  properly. 
(J)  Operation  of  the  harnesses. 

(g)  Construction  of  the  pattern  chain. 

(h)  Construction  and  operation  of  the  slackener. 
(t)  Distinction  between  top  and  bottom  doups. 
(f)  The  weaving  of  plain  cloth  with  doups. 
(k)  Lenoe  made  on  the  double  lift  or  open  shed. 
(0  The  construction  and  operation  of  the  yoke, 
(m)  The  construction  and  operation  of  the  jumper. 

(n)  The  construction  of  the  pattern  cliain  for  the  proper  oi>eration  of  the 
harnesses,  jumper,  and  yoke. 

(0)  The  methods  of  cross  weaving. 

TEXTiiiE  Unit  29. — ^Jacquard  Cloth  Analysis  and  Designing. 

24   LESSONS. 

(a)  Selecting  the  design  paper. 
ih)  Casting  out. 

(1)  To  reduce  machine  size  to  design. 

(2)  To  reduce  ends  per  inch. 
(c)  Distributing  the  pattern. 

(1)  The  nature  of  the  ground  weave. 

(2)  Arrangement  of  the  figures  and  the  areas  they  may  occupy. 

(3)  Figures  not  square. 

(4)  Diagonals. 

{b)  "Warp  and  filling  figures. 
((f)  Sketching  to  exact  size. 

ic)  Enlaiging  or  reducing  the  sketch  for  design  paper. 
(J)  Transferring  the  sketch  to  design  paper. 
(g)  Designing  patterns  to  economize  and  produce  all-over  effects. 
{h)  Shading  the  patterns. 
(i)  Designing  original  patterns. 

Textile  Unit  30. — ^Jacquard  Loom  Fixing  and  Weaving. 

12  lessons,  shop  course. 

(a)  The  purpose  of  the  Jacquard. 
(6)  The  classes  of  Jacquard  machines. 
!»>  fbe  methods  of  mounting  the  machine. 
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(d)  Tlie  method  of  raising  tlie  hooks. 

1.  Single  lift. 

(a)  Set  the  griff  for  time  and  position. 
(6)  Set  the  cylinder  for  time  and  poaitiozi. 
(c)  Disadvantages  of  the  single  lift  machine. 

2.  Raise  and  drop. 

(a)  Set  the  griff  for  time  and  position. 

(5)  Set  the  cylinder  for  position. 

3.  Double  lift — single  and  double  cylinders. 

(a)  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  a^'steai. 

(6)  Set  the  griff  for  time  and  position. 

(c)  Set  the  cylinder  for  time  and  position. 
((f)  Fix  and  set  the  machine  when 

(1)  The  filling  skips. 

(2)  The  hooks  miss. 

(3)  Ends  floating  on  the  face  of  tho  cloth, 
(e)  Styles  of  harness  ties. 

(/)  The  card  cutting  machine. 
(g)  Cutting  the  cards. 
(h)  Lacing  the  cards. 

Textile  Unit  31. — ^Power  and  its  Apflication'  to  Tkxtilts  hlAcnismMx. 

10  LESSONS. 

(a)  Power  plants. 

(L)  Engines. 

(2)  Turbines. 

(3)  Water  wheels. 

(b)  ^[ethods  of  transmitting  power. 

(1)  Belt. 

(a)  Side  to  use  next  pulley. 
(6)  Way  to  run  lap. 
(c)  Lacing  the  belt. 

(2)  Rope. 

(a)  First  cost. 

(&)  Evenness  of  the  drive. 

(c)  System  of  rope  transmission. 

(1)  Several  parallel  ropes. 

(2)  One  rope  and  one  splice  around  pulleys  ta  aiany  iiai^ 

as  necessary. 

(3)  Chain. 

(4)  Gearing. 
(r)  Motors. 

(1)  Cleaning. 

(2)  Oiling. 

(3)  Care  in  starting. 
((/)  Types  of  hangers. 

(1)  Care  of  hangers. 

(2)  Oiling  of  hangers. 

(3)  Cleaning  hangers. 

(f)  Aligning  of  shafting  and  pullej's. 

(1)  Parallel. 

(2)  Quarter  turn. 
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(/}  Systems  of  distributing  power. 

(1)  Power  plant  and  shafting. 

(2)  Motor  for  each  room. 

(3)  Motor  for  each  section. 

(4)  Individual  motors. 

Textile  Uxit  32. — ^Textile  Chemistry  and  Dyeino. 

24  lesson's,  shop  coubab. 

(a)  Weighing  and  measuring. 
(6)  Manipulation  and  use  of 

(1)  Hydrometer. 

(2)  Thermometer. 

(3)  Pipette. 

(4)  Burette. 

(5)  Other  simple  apparatus. 

(c)  Preparation  of  stock  solution  of  known  strength  for— 

(1)  Testing. 

(2)  Use  in  dyeing. 

(d)  Chemicals  most  conunonly  used. 

(1)  Special  properties  of  each, 
(tf)  Testing  of  fiber  and  dyestuff . 

(1)  Methods  of  testing. 

(2)  Detection  of  dyestuff  on  fiber. 

(3)  Testing  of  fastness  of  dyestuffs. 

(4)  Examination  of  fiber. 

(/)  Preparation  of  yarn  and  cloth  for  dyeing. 
(g)  Dyeing  machinery  and  its  manipulation. 
(1;  Kaw  stock. 

(2)  Yam. 

(3)  Piece  goods. 
{h)  Mercerizing  of — 

(1)  Yarn  in  the  hank. 

(2)  Warps. 

(3)  Piece  goods, 
(i)  Water. 

(1)  Suitable  for  dyeing. 

(2)  Purification.      • 
0)  General  observations. 

(1)  Dissolving  the  dye. 

(2)  Production  of  level  dyeing. 

(3)  Feeding  the  color. 

(4)  Standing  bath. 

(5)  Mixing  of  dyes. 

(6)  Dyeing  to  shade. 

(7)  Defects  in  dyeing. 
(J;)  Direct  cotton  dyestuffs. 

(1)  Properties. 

(2)  Method  of  applying. 

(3)  Assistants. 

(4)  After  treatment. 

(a)  Diazotizing  and  developiaf . 

(6)  Coupling. 

(c)  With  metallic  «ilt8. 
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(/)  Sulphur  dyeetuff. 

(1)  Properties. 

(2)  Method  of  applying. 

(3)  After  treatment, 
(m)  Basic  dyestuff . 

(1)  Properties. 

(2)  Application. 

(3)  Mordanting  ^th  tannic  acid. 

(4)  Fixing  with  tannic  add. 

(5)  Defects  in  dyeing. 

(6)  Use  in  "  loppiiig"  direct  and  sulphur  colors. 
(«)  Acid  dyestuffs. 

(i)  Properties. 
(2)  Application  to  cotton, 
(o)  Mordant  dyestuffs. 

(1)  Method  of  application. 

(2)  Natural  mordant  dyestuffs. 

(3)  Artificial  mordant  dyestuffs. 

(4)  Single-bath  method. 

(5)  Mixing. 

(6)  Mixing  and  shading. 
(p)  Vat  dyestuffs. 

(1)  Properties. 

(2)  Application. 

(q)  Insoluble  colors  produced  on  the  fiber. 

(1)  Insoluble  azo. 

(2)  Aniline  black. 

(3)  Mineral. 

(r)  Selection  of  dyestuffs  for  specific  purposes. 

Textile  Unit  33.— Bleaching  and  FiNismNG. 

24  LESSONS,   SHOF  COURSE. 

A.  Bleaching. 

1.  Grey  room. 

(a)  The  comparison  of  the  mill  yardage  with  the  yardage  received  per 

bale. 
(6)  The  laying  out  of  the  bales. 

(1)  The  weights  of  cloth  to  lay  out  together. 

(2)  The  sewing  together  of  the  different  bales. 

(3)  The  skill  required  to  sew  the  goods  together  correctly. 

(4)  The  reasons  for  clipping  after  sewing. 

(5)  The  marking  of  the  cloth, 
(c)  The  preliminary  finish  for  quality. 

(1)  Unsinged  for  quantity. 

(2)  Plate  singeing  for  plain  goods. 

(3)  Gas  singeing  for  fancies. 

2,  Bleach  and  kier  room. 

(a)  The  steeping  of  the  goods. 

(1)  The  reasons  for  steeping. 

(2)  The  chemicals  used  for  steeping. 
(6)  The  souring  of  the  goods. 

(1)  The  seasons  for  souring. 

(2)  The  chemicals  used  for  souring. 
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A.  Bteaching — Continued. 

2.  Bleach  and  kier  room — Continued. 

(c)  The  boiling  of  the  goods. 

(1)  The  chemicals  used. 

(2)  The  pressure  used. 

(3)  The  length  of  time  to  boil. 

(4)  The  methods  of  squeezing. 

(5)  The  prevention  of  oxidation. 

(d)  The  bleaching  of  the  goods. 

(1)  The  chemicals  used. 

(2)  The  method  used. 

(3)  The  length  of  time  to  allow  the  cloth  to  remain  in  the  solution. 

(4)  The  completaon  of  the  bleaching  in  the  bins  by  oxidation. 

(5)  The  time  required  for  oxidation. 

(6)  The  reasons  for  souring  with  acid. 

(7)  The  reasons  for  washing  and  the  processes  after  which  it  should 

be  used. 

B.  Finishing. 

1.  The  starch  room. 

(a)  The  water  mangle. 

(1)  The  conditioning  of  the  cloth. 

(2)  The  straightening  of  the  cloth. 
(6)  The  piure-starch  mangle. 

(1)  The  chemicals  used. 

(2)  The  drying  of  the  cloth. 

(3)  The  finifihing  of  the  cloth, 
(c)  The  back-filling  mangle. 

(1)  The  number  of  times  the  cloth  should  be  run  through  the  water 

mangle. 

(2)  The  amount  of  dryness  necessary. 

(3)  The  purpose  of  the  Tommy  Dodds. 

(4)  The  chemicals  used  in  the  Tommy  Dodds. 

(5)  The  binders  used. 

(6)  The  final  degree  of  dryness  necessary. 

2.  The  calender  room. 

(a)  The  finish  produced  by  the  calender  machine. 

(1)  The  3.roll. 

(2)  The  5-roll. 

(3)  The  6-roll. 

(4)  The  friction  calender. 

(5)  The  hydraulic  calender. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  the  tenter  frame. 

3.  The  lacking  room. 

(a)  The  purpose  of  the  folder. 

(6)  The  rough  inspection  of  the  cloth. 

(c)  The  folding  by  hand  to  converter's  lengths. 

(d)  The  stamping  and  ticketing  of  the  cloth. 

(e)  The  types  of  packages  used. 

(f)  The  form  in  which  the  goods  are  shipped  or  stored. 

(g)  The  reasons  for  the  final  weighing  and  checking. 
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Textile  Vsn  34. — Humidity  in  the  Oorroif  MiUi. 

3  LESSOXS. 

(a)  The  necessity  of  artificial  humidity. 

(b)  The  appearance  of  yam  spun  without  humidity. 

(c)  The  appearance  of  yam  spun  with  havidity. 

{d)  The  reasons  different  rooms  need  diSeient  per  cents  ^  kootidity. 

(e)  The  grains  of  water  per  cubic  iootof  ak  tba^give  iiie  best  nsults. 

(/)  The  ratio  between  temperature  and  tke  aoMnat  of  water  the  vr  will  support,. 

(ff)  Four  methods  of  supplying  humidity. 

(1)  High  pressure  through  small  aperttms  ia  pipes. 

(2)  Humidifiers,  air  artificial iy  charged  with  vapor. 

{3)  fiydniulic,  fi«eiy  pulvecieed  water  diachafsed  ^Imctly  into  the  air. 
(4)  The  old-fashion  way,  wateriss  Hie  floor. 
{h)  The  reason  artificial  hu&idity  auJoea  a  aEiill  ceo&er  in  amamer  and  warm^  in 
winter. 
(i)  The  hygrometer. 
(j)  The  hygrometer  tables. 

Note. — One  lesson  should  be  reading  the  hygrometers  in  the  diSer^it  roemii  aod 

the  recording  of  the  humidity. 


PART  IV. 


ANALYSIS  OF  TEXTILE  OCCUPATIONS  AS  BASIS  OF  RECOM- 
MENDING COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR 
EVENING  AND  PART-TIME  CLASSES. 
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Part  IV.— ANALYSIS  OP  TEXTILE  OCCUPATIONS  AS  BASIS  OF 
RECOMMENDING  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  EVENING 
AND  PART-TIME  CLASSES. 


1.  TYPICAL  MILL  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  following  organization  as  taken  from  the  pay  rolls  of  a  repre- 
sentative southern  mill  may  be  considered  typical  of  cotton  mills  in 
this  section.  The  figures  indicate  the  average  number  of  workers  of 
each  kind  in  a  typical  plant  of  1,000  employees. 

ORGANIZATION. 


Superintendent. 


General, 
1  !  Assistant  superintendent. 
P icier  room. 


Section  men 

Opener  tenders 

Intermediate  tenders. 


3 

3 

11 


Finisher  tenders , 

Waste  machine  operators. 


3 
2 


Card  room. 


Overseer 

Second  hands. 
Section  men.. 

Oilers 

Scrubbers 

Sweepers 

Roving  men . . 

Lap  men 

Card  grinders . 


1 
3 
6 
3 
3 
3 
6 
2 
6 


Card  strippers 

Card  hands 

Drawing  hands 

Slubber  tenders 

Intermediate  tenders. 

Speeder  tenders 

Roving  testers 

Overhauling 


10 

14 
16 
II 
14 
42 
8 
2 


Spinning  room. 


Overseer 

Second  hands. 
Section  men.. 

Oilers 

Roving  men . . 
Elevator  men . 

Sweepers 

Scrubbers 


1 

3 
13 
10 
10 

t> 
23 

5 


Filling  men 

Warp  spinners. . 
Filling  spinners. 

Doffers 

Yam  checkers.. 
Cleaning  quills. 

Overhauling 

Spare  hands — 


Spooler  room. 


Spooler  men. 

Sweepers 

Beam  men.. 
Yam  men... 


3 
2 
2 
5 


Spooler  tenders 

Warper  tenders 

Tying-in  hands  or  creelers. 


5 

63 
48 
CO 

2 
13 

3 
12 


56 

6 

13 
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Sla^tr  f!raiving-in  machine  room. 


Slasher  tenders 

Drawing-in  machine  tenders 
Brawing-in  machine  helpers. 
Tying-in  machine  lend^s. . . 


Overaeen? 

Second  hands 

Section  men 

Overhaulers 

Changing-<)ver  men 

Cloth  checkers 

Cloth  truckers 

Filling  men 


Overseer 

Second  hands 

Checkers 

Folder  hands 

Brushers  and  stitchers, 
Balers 


14 
2 
2 
3 


Tying-in  machine  helpers. 

Warp  men 

Hazness  men 


3 
3 
8 


Weave  room. 


2 
4 

36 
4 
D 
4 
5 

11 


Oilers 

Smash  hands 

Quill  men 

Sweepers 

Scrubbers 

Kece  weavers 114 

Spare  weaven 50 


17 

14 
10 

K 


Cloth  room. 

1  I  Hand  inspectors 

2  Truckers 

2  Machine  inspectors. 

3  Elevator  men 

6  Scrubber 

7  Sweeper. . : .  - 


5 
3 

19 

9 

1 
1 


MiscelUmeoTis. 


Machine  shop,  engine,  and  boiler 
room  men 


26 


Yard  men. 


56 


These  positions  are  analyzed  individuallj^  in  Part  IV,  3,  and  the 
courses  as  isuggested  in  another  part  of  this  bulletin  fitted  to  them. 
In  the  section  following  will  be  found  in  chart  form  these  jobs  in  their 
relation  to  the  entrance  place  and  promotions  in  the  milL 


SCHOOLS  m  TEXTILE  ISDIfSTEY  OF  SOUTHERN  STATES. 
2.  FUOUOtlOy   DU^tAM. 


DMnun  ibowinc  the  usiul  places  ol  eoMiKc  uid  thr  nCuUr  linn  ol  ptomotlan  tn  th»  IhcH  mtin  dlvl- 
Ueet  •(  tba  mill.  Tnoiftt  ttan  not  dtvutnxnt  to  aiHtbn  ii  uniuuml.  inl  tb«  proBM loos  are  onae- 
quentlf  within  the  same  roomi. 

3.  ANALYSIS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  JOBS. 

In  naming  courses  for  the  individu&l  workers  the  recommendations 
»re  limited  to  these  two  considerations:  (1)  Courses  which  will  fit 
tiie  worker  for  better  performing  the  immediate  work  at  which  h« 
he  is  engaged,  (2)  courses  which  are  desired  or  needed  for  promotuig 
him  to  the  next  higher  job.  Thus  the  recommended  ooursos  are  not 
cumulative,  and  the  recommAudfttions  represent  the  minimum. 

In  genera],  any  of  the  courses  outlined  wliich  are  thought  to  b« 
desirable  or  beneficial  bj  the  textile  operative  should  not  be  denied 
him  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  instniotor,  he  is  capable  of  pursuing  the 
work. 
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BALEB    (cloth   BOOOM). 

Duties  — The  baler  prepares  the  finished  cloth  for  shipmeat.  He 
cuts  the  burlap,  paper,  and  bands;  compresses  the  doth  in  the 
press;  sews  the  burlap  and  fastens  the  bands  around  the  bale  of  gray 
cloth. 

Promotion. — He  may  in  some  cases  be  promoted  to  seoond  hand 
of  cloth  room. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  15,  23,  and  25. 

BEAM  MAN    (WABPEB  BOOM). 

Duties. — The  beam  man  removes  the  full  beams  from  iJie  warper 
and  replaces  them  with  empty  beams.  He  trucks  the  full  beains  to 
the  slasher. 

Promotion. — He  is  promoted  to  spooler  man. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  9,  10,  15,  and  25. 

BBUSHEB  TENDEB    (CLOTH  BOOM). 

Duties. — This  man  operates  the  brushing  machine.  He  starts  the 
cloth  into  the  machine  and  must  always  be  on  the  alert  while  the 
cloth  is  passing  through. 

Promotion. — ^He  is  promoted  to  baler,  or  second  hand. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  15,  23,  and  25. 

CABD  HAND    (CABD  ROOM). 

• 

Duties. — ^The  card  hand  places  the  full  lap  in  the  cards,  doffs  the 
full  cans  of  sliver,  cleans  and  oils  the  cards,  and  removes  the  fly  from 
underneath  the  cards  in  his  section. 

Prom4>tion. — He  is  usually  promoted  to  card  grinder. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  4,  and  15. 

CABD  GBINDEB    (CABD  BOOM). 

Duties. — ^The  card  grinder  sharpens  the  card  clothing  on  the  cylin- 
der, doffer,  and  flats,  makes  the  necessary  changes  in  stock  and 
gearing,  looks  after  the  card  strippers,  lap  man,  and  card  hands. 

Promotion. — ^His  line  of  promotion  is  to  second  hand  or  overseer. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  15,  16, 
25,  31,  and  34. 

CABD   STBIPFEBS    (CABD   BOOM). 

Duties. — ^The  card  strippers  remove  the  flat  waste,  strip  the  cylin- 
ders and  doffers,  piece  up  the  ends  after  stripping,  help  to  brush 
down  the  piQleys,  hangers,  and  ceiling  over  the  cards.  'A 

Promotion.— -The  usual  line  of  promotion  is  to  card  grinder. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  4,  and  15. 
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CHECKER    (cloth  ROOM). 

Duties, — ^The  checker  records  all  the  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
cloth — first,  as  it  comes  from  the  weave  room;  second,  as  it  is  in- 
spected; third,  its  final  classification. 

Promotion. — ^The  checker  is  usually  promoted  to  second  hand. 

Instruction. — Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  15,  18,  20,  21,  23,  and 
25. 

cloth  checker  (weave  room). 

Duties. — The  cloth  checker  puts  an  identification  tag  on  the  full 
roll  of  cloth  as  it  is  taken  from  each  loom.  This  tag  credits  the  loom 
and  weaver  with  a  certain  amount  of  cloth.  The  cloth  checker  also 
<Tedits  the  loom  and  weaver  with  the  cloth  on  the  cut  board,  and 
weave  room  pay  roll. 

Promotion. — When  the  cloth  checker  is  promoted  it  is  generally  to 
a  position  in  the  mill  office. 

Instruction. — Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  15,  18,  23,  25,  and  26. 

CLOTH   TRUCKER    (WEAVE   ROOM). 

Duties, — The  cloth  trucker  works  with  the  cloth  checker.  After 
.the  checker  tags  the  cloth  the  trucker  follows  and  places  the  tagged 
cloth  on  the  cloth  truck.  When  the  cloth  truck  is  filled  he  pushes  it 
to  the  cloth  room. 

Promotion. — ^His  daily  work  naturally  puts  him  in  a  position  to 
become  cloth  checker.  This  is  not,  however,  a  usual  line  of  promo- 
tion, as  the  prerequisite  of  a  trucker  is  merely  physical  strength* 
Some  education  is  necessary  to  become  a  checker. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  15,  and  25. 

COMBER  FIXER  OR  COMBER  BOSS  (CARD  ROOM). 

Duties. — The  comber  fixer  repairs  the  sliver  lap,  ribbon  lap,  and 
combers.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  see  that  the  machines  are  properly 
oiled^  cleaned,  and  operated. 

Promotion. — He  is  usually  promoted  to  second  hand,  or  overseer. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  15,  16, 
25,  31,  and  34. 

COMBER  TENDER    (CARD  ROOM). 

Duties. — ^The  comber  tender  cleans  the  comber  several  times  a  day, 
oils  the  front  of  the  machine,  pieces  up  all  ends  that  break,  places 
full  laps  on  the  lap  rolls,  and  doffs  the  full  cans  of  combed  sliver. 

Promotion. — Comber  tenders  are  promoted  to  comber  fixers. 
.    Instruction. — Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  2,  5,  and  15. 
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CREELERS   OR   WARPER  TYINCh-IN   HANDS    (WARPER   ROOM). 

Duties. — The  duty  of  the  creeler  is  to  remove  the  empty  &pooL^ 
from  the  warper  creel,  replacing  them  with  full  spools,  tying  the  end 
fMim  the  full  spool  to  the  end  in  the  warper. 

ProTno^ion.— Creelers  are  promoted  to  warper  tenders. 

Instruction, — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  10,  and  15. 

DOFFERS  (SPENNING  ROOM). 

Duties. — ^The  doflfers  stop  the  frames  at  the  proper  time,  replace  the 
full  bobbins  with  empty  bobbins,  wind  the  builder  motion  back,  start 
up  the  frame  and  piece  up  the  ends  that  are  down. 

Promotion. — ^Doffers  are  promoted  to  oiler,  or  section  man. 

Instruction. — Unit  courses  recmnmended,  1,  8,  15,  and  19. 

DRAWING   HAND  (CARD   ROOM). 

Duties. — ^The  drawing  hand  dumps  the  cans  at  the  back  of  the 
drawing  frame,  pieces  up  the  broken  ends,  both  front  and  back,  doffs 
the  full  cans,  oils  the  drawing  rolls,  and  keeps  the  machines  clean. 

Promotion. — Drawing  hands  may  be  promoted  to  speeder  tender. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  6,  7,  and  15. 

ELEVATOR   MAN. 

Duties. — ^The  elevator  man  operates  the  elevator  between  the  floor» 
of  the  mill. 

Instruction. — ^Inasmuch  as  he  is  not  directly  connected  with  pro- 
duction, the  imit  coxuses  for  any  department  should  be  open  to  him. 

FILLING   MAN   OR   FILLING   CARRIER    (WEAYE  ROOM). 

Duties. — The  duty  of  the  filling  man  is  to  place  the  full  bobbins 
of  filling  yam  in  the  filling  boxes  at  the  looms.  The  only  skill  required 
is  that  of  keeping  the  counts  of  the  filling  separate  and  placing  them 
in  their  correct  boxes. 

Promotion. — He  may  be  promoted  to  loom  fixer. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  15,  20,  2U  and  22. 

FOLDER  MAN  (CLOTH  ROOM). 

Duties. — The  folder  man  operates  the  folding  machine;  this 
machine  folds  the  long  cuts  of  woven  cloth  into  the  length  desired, 
usually  1  yard. 

Promotion. — ^He  may  be  promoted  to  baler,  or  second  hand  of  cloth 
room. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended^  1,  15,  23,  and  25. 
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HAND  INSPECTOR  (CLOTH   ROOM). 

Duties, — ^After  the  cloth  leaves  the  folder  the  hand  inspector  com- 
pletes the  work  done  by  the  machine  inspectois.  He  examines  all 
the  imperfections  as  marked  by  the  machine  inspectors,  and  grades  the 
cloth  as  one  of  four  classes. 

Promotion. — ^He  may  be  promoted  to  second  hand  of  cloth  room. 

Instruction, — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  15,  23,  and  25. 

HARNESS  MAN  (SLASHER   ROOM). 

Duties, — When  a  pattern  or  warp  turns  out  on  a  loom  the  harnesses 
and  drop  wires  are  returned  to  the  harness  man,  who  cleans  and  files 
them  in  the  harness  stock  room. 

Promotion, — He  may  be  promoted  to  helper  on  drawing  in  machines. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  11,  15,  20,  and  25. 

HELPER  ON  DRAWING-m  MACHINB   (SLASHER  ROOM). 

Duties. — ^The  loom  beams  are  too  heavy  for  one  man  to  handle, 
therefore  -the  machine  operator  has  to  have  a  helper.  This  helper 
assists  in  placing  the  loom  beams,  drop  wires,  and  harnesses  in  the 
drawing-in  miichines. 

Promotion. — ^He  is  promoted  to  warp  drawing-in  machme  tender. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  11,  15,  18,  20,  25,  31, 
and  34. 

intermediate  tender,  speeder  tender,  and  jack  frame  tender 

(card  room). 

Duties. — ^The  work  of  these  operatives  is  the  same.  They  creel, 
doflf,  and  piece  up  broken  ends,  oil  and  clean  the  drawing  rolls,  clean 
their  machines,  and  sweep  the  alley  between  the  machines. 

Promotion. — ^They  are  promoted  to  speeder  fixers. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  7,  and  15. 

LAP   MAN   (card   ROOm). 

Duties. — ^The  picker  laps  are  taken  from  the  picker  room  to  the 
cards  by  the  lap  man.  He  assists  the  strippers  in  brushing  down 
the  ceiling,  pulleys,  and  hangers  over  the  cards. 

Promotion. — TTie  lap  man  is  generally  promoted  to  card  stripper 
or  card  hand,  and  sometimes  to  grinder. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  4,  and  15. 

LOOM   FIXER  (weave   ROOM.) 

Other  names:  "Change-over,"  when  he  has  very  little  experience. 
"Overhauler,"  when  he  is  an  expert  fixer. 

Dvties. — ^The  fixer's  main  duty  is  to  keep  the  looms  repaired  and 
in  good  running  order.    Removes  the  empty  beams,  replaces  them 
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with  fnll  beams,  and  weaves  a  few  inches  of  the  new  yam  into  the 
eloth  to  see  that  the  pattern  is  weaving  perfectly.  He  has  charge 
of  60  to  120  looms. 

Promotion. — ^Tlie  loom  fixer  is  promoted  to  second  hand  or  overseer 
of  weaving. 

Instruction. — Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  15,  18,  20,  22,  25,  31, 
and  34. 

MACHINE   INSPECTOR  ( CLOTH  BOOM). 

Duties. — ^The  machine  inspector  gives  the  cloth  a  hasty  inspection 
as  it  runs  through  the  inspecting  and  trimming  machine. 

Promotion. — ^This  -inspector  corrects  as  many  imperfections  as 
possible;  marks  those  that  can  not  be  corrected  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  attention  of  the  hand  inspector  is  attracted  when  the  doth 
reaches  him.  This  work  is  generally  done  by  girls  or  women,  which 
makes  promotion  to  hand  inspector  or  second  hand  unusual. 

Instruction, — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  15,  23,  and  25. 

OILER  (card  room,  SPINNING  ROOM,  AND   WEAVE   ROOM). 

Duties. — Oilers  are  employed  in  each  room,  sometimes  on  each 
section,  to  oil  the  frames  according  to  a  system  laid  out  by  the  over- 
seer of  that  room.  They  generally  assist  in  brushing  down  the 
ceiling,  pulleys,  and  hangers. 

Promotion. — ^They  are  promoted  to  fixer  on  the  section  that  they 
oil. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended  for  the  oiler  on  each 
section  are: 

Card  oiler,  1,  4,  G,  15,  and  16. 
Comber  oiler,  1,  5,  6,  15,  and  16. 
Roving  frames,  1,  7,  15,  and  16. 
Spinning  frames,  1,  8,  15,  17,  and  19. 
Weave  room,  1,  15,  18,  20,  21,  and  22. 

OVERHAULER  (AIX  ROOMS). 

Duties. — The  overhauler  on  each  section  is  an  expert  fixer  on  that 
particular  type  of  machine. 

Prmnoiion. — He  is  usually  promoted  in  each  room  to  second  hand 
or  overseer. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  reccanmended  for  the  overhauler  in 
each  room  are: 

Card  room,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  15,  16,  25,  26,  31,  and  34 
Spinning  room,  1,  2,  8,  14,  15,  17,  19,  25,  26,  31,  and  34. 
Warp  preparation,  1,  2,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  1&,  26,  2t,  51, 

and  34. 
Weave  room,  1,  2,  15,  18,  20,  21,  22,  25,  26,  31,  and  34 
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OYEBSEEB   (CARD  ROOM,    SPINNING   BOOM,   AND   WEAVE   ROOM). 

Duties. — ^The  overseer  in  each  room  is  responsible  for  that  room. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work,  the  help,  and  the  records  or 
pay  roll  are  under  his  direct  supervision. 

Promotion. — ^His  line  of  promotion  is  to.  superintendent. 
Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended  for  the  overseer  are: 

Card  room,  1,  2,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  17,  18,  20,  21,  22, 

23,  24,  26,  31,  and  34. 
Spinning  room,  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  19, 

20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  26,  31,  and  34. 
Slashfer,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18, 

20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  31,  and  34. 
Weave  room,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16, 
17,  23,  24^  26,  31,  and  34. 

OVERSEER   CLOTH   ROOM. 

Duties. — ^The  overseer  has  supervision  over  the  grading,  inspecting, 
folding,  and  packing  of  the  gray  cloth  into  bales  or  bundles. 

The  records  and  reports  on  the  cloth  and  help  are  also  imder  his 
direct  supervision. 

Promotion. — ^He  may  be  promoted  to  overseer  of  weaving 

Instruction. — Unit  courses  recommended  1,  15,  18,  20,  21,  22,  25, 
26,  31,  and  34. 

PICKER  TENDER    (CARD   ROOM). 

Duties. — ^The  duties  of  the  picker  tender  are  to  clean  and  oil  the 
pickers,  feed  the  cotton,  doff  the  laps  when  full,  and  assist  the  section 
man  when  necessary. 

Promotion. — He  may  be  promoted  to  section  man  on  pickers. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  3,  15,  and  16. 

QUILL   BOY    (spinning   ROOM). 

Duties. — ^This  work  is  usually  done  by  boys  or  old  men  and  con- 
sists of  placing  the  filling  bobbins,  as  they  come  from  the  loom,  in 
the  quill-cleaning  machine. 

Promotion. — ^The  line  of  promotion  is  to  a  doffing  job. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  8,  15,  17,  and  19. 

QUILL   MAN    (weave   ROOM). 

Duties. — This  is  one  of  the  simplest  jobs  in  the  mill.  The  quill 
man  removes  the  used  filling  bobbins  from  the  loom  boxes  and  trucks 
them  to  the  elevator  and  spinning  room. 

Promotion. — ^He  is  promoted  to  filling  man. 

Instruction. — Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  15,  and  21. 
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ROVINO  MAN    (card  ROOM   AND  SPINNING   ROOM). 

Duties. — ^The  work  of  the  roving  man  is  removing  the  full  bobbins 
of  roving  from  the  truck  and  placing  them  on  the  creel  of  the  next 
process. 

Promotion, — Roving  men  are  employed  in  the  card  room  and 
spinning  room  and  are  usually  promoted  to  oiler  or  section  men. 
Instruction, — Unit  courses  recommended: 
Card  room,  1,  7,  and  15. 
Spinning  room,  1^  8,  15,  and  19. 

ROVING  TESTER    (CARD  ROOM). 

Duties. — ^The  roving  tester  weighs  and  makes  a  record  of  the 
weight  of  the  product  from  each  machine^  two,  three,  or  four  times 
each  day. 

Promotion. — ^He  is  usually  promoted  to  a  fixing,  or  second-hand  job. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  15,  16, 
25,  31,  and  34. 

SCRUBBER    (ALL   ROOMS). 

Duties. — ^The  floor  of  each  room  is  washed  by  the  scmbber  about 
once  a  week. 

Promotion. — ^The  scrubber  has  auxiliary  work  and  is  not  connected 
with  promotion.  In  addition  to  courses  No.  1  and  No.  15,  he  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  a  line  of  study  which  will  elevate  him  to  a 
position  as  machine  operator  in  the  room  in  which  he  works. 

S£CX>ND  HAND    (CARD  ROOM,    SPINNING,   WEAVE,   ANI>  CLOTH  ROOMS). 

Duties. — ^The  second  hand  is  the  assistant  to  the  overseer  in  each 
room,  and  his  duty  is  to  relieve  the  overseer  of  as  much  of  the  detail 
as  possible  in  keeping  the  work  supervised,  production  maintained, 
and  records  made. 
Promotion. — He  is  promoted  in  ^ach  room  to  overseer. 
Instruction, — ^Unit  courses  recommended : 

Card  room,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &,  7,  15,  16,  25,  26,  31,  and  34. 
Spinning  room,  1,  2,  8,  14,  15,  17,  19,  25,  26,  31,  and  34. 
Weave  room,  1,  2,  15,  18,  20,  21,  22,  23,  25,  26,  31,  and  34. 
Cloth  room,  1,  15,  18,  20,  21,  22,  25,  31,  and  34. 

SECTION   MAN   OR  PICKER   BOSS  (CARD  ROOM). 

Duties. — ^The  section  man  has  charge  of  the  picker  and  opening 
rooms.  He  directs  the  work  of  the  picker  tenders,  repairs  the  ma- 
chines, and  makes  necessary  changes  in  stock  and  gearing. 

Promotion. — ^He  may  be  promoted  to  card  grinder  or  second  hand. 

Instruction. — Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  2,  4,  S,  6,  7,  15,  16,  25, 
31,  and  34. 
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SECTION   MAN   OR   SPEEDER   FIXER    (CARD   ROOM). 

Duties, — ^The  speeder  fixer,  as  his  name  implies,  fixes  the  speeders 
or  roving  frames  when  they  break.  Whenever  a  change  in  stock  or 
gearing  is  necessary  he  makes  tliis  change  under  the  orders  of  the 
overseer.  It  is  the  fixer's  duty  to  see  that  the  speeder  tenders  keep 
their  machines  cleaned,  oiled,  and  running,  and  that  the  roving  men 
and  oiler  keep  up  with  their  work. 

Promotion. — ^The  fixer  is  usually  promoted  to  second  hand  or  over- 
seer of  the  card  room. 

Instruction, — Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  15,  16,  25, 
31,  and  34. 

SECTION   MAN   ON  SPINNING    (SPINNING  ROOM). 

Duties. — The  section  man  has  charge  of  a  number  of  frames,  the 
operative  required  to  run  the  frames,  and  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  work  turned  oflF.  He  carries  out  the  orders  of  the  overseer  as 
delivered  by  the  second  hand. 

Promotion, — ^His  promotion  is  to  second  hand. 

Instruction. — Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  2,  8,  15,  17,  19,  25,  31, 
and  34. 

SEWING  AND  ROLLING  MACHINE  TENDER  (CLOTH  ROOM) . 

Duties. — ^This  job,  as  the  name  implies,  consists  of  sewing  the  ends 
of  the  cuts  of  the  cloth  together  and  then  rolling  them  by  machinery 

to  the  required  size. 

Promotion. — ^The  line  of  promotion  is  to  cloth  checker. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  15,  23,  and  25. 

SLASHER  TENDER. 

Duties. — ^The  slasher  tender  operates  the  slasher,  mixes  the  sizing 
materials,  controls  their  cooking  and  the  speed  with  which  the  yarn 
absorbs  them.  He  must  watch  the  temperature  of  the  size  mixture, 
both  in  the  kettle  and  size  box,  the  steam  pressure  in  the  cylinders, 
and  the  d^ree  of  dryness  of  the  yarn  as  it  goes  on  to  the  loom  beam. 

Promotion. — He  is  in  line  for  promotion  to  overseer  of  slashing. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  10,  11,  15,  18,  20,  and 
21. 

SLIVER  LAP  TENDER  AND  RIBBON  LAP  TENDER  (CARD  ROOM). 

Duties. — ^These  jobs  are  the  same.  The  tender  pieces  up  all  broken 
ends,  both  front  and  back,  doffs  the  full  laps,  cleans  and  oils  the 
machines,  and  in  some  cases  distributes  the  laps  on  the  comber  creels. 

Promotion. — ^They  may  be  promoted  to  comber  tender  or  comber 
fixer. 

Instruction. — Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  2,  5,  and  15. 
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SLUBBER  TENDER    (CARD  ROOM). 

Duties. — The  slubber  tender  dumps  the  cans  at  the  back  of  the 
shibber,  pieces  up  broken  ends,  doffs  the  frame  when  the  bobbins  are 
full,  oils  and  cleans  the  drawing  rolls,  cleans  the  slubber  and  sweeps 
his  front  alley. 

Promotion. — Slubber  tenders  are  promoted  to  section  men. 

Instruction. — Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  7,  and  15. 

SMASH   HANDS    (WEAVE  ROOM). 

Duties. — The  smash  hand  is  an  expert  weaver,  and  fixes  smashes 
that  are  too  big  for  the  weaver  to  fix  without  having  all  the  other 
looms  in  the  set  stopped.  The  smash  hand  teaches  b^inners  in 
weaving,  and  has  no  particular  set  of  looms,  but  goes  about  the  room 
wherever  needed. 

Promotion. — Smash  hands  are  promoted  to  loom  fixers. 

Instruction. — -Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  15,  18,  20,  21,  and  22. 

SPINNER    (spinning   ROOM). 

Duties. — ^The  spinners  piece  up  the  ends,  creel  the  back  roving; 
clean  the  finger  board,  the  creel,  the  ring,  and  bolster  rails. 
Promotion. — ^When  they  are  promoted  it  is  to  a  fixers  job. 
Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  8,  15,  17,  and  19. 

SPOOLER   MAN    (SPOOL  ROOM). 

Duties. — ^The  spooler  has  charge  of  the  spoolers  and  warpers  and 
the  hands  necessary  to  operate  the  machines.  He  also  records  the 
kind  and  amount  of  work  done  by  each  machine  and  operator  in 
making  out  the  pay  roll. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  9,  15,  25,  31,  and  34. 

SPOOLER  TENDERS  (SPOOL  ROOM). 

Duties. — ^The  spooler  tenders  piece  up  the  warp  bobbin  end,  and 
the  end  on  the  spool  by  the  aid  of  the  automatic  knotter. 
Instruction. — Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  9,  and  15. 

SWEEPER. 

Duties. — The  spare  floor  and  main  alleys  in  each  room  are  kept 
clean  of  lint  and  loose  cotton  by  the  sweeper. 

Instruction. — ^Any  unit  courses  by  which  he  can  profit  should  be 
open  to  him. 
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WARP     DRAWING-IN     MACHINE     TENDER — WARP     TYING-IN     MACHINE 

TENDER. 

Duties. — ^This  man  operates  either  the  drawing-in  machine  or  the 
tying-in  machine.  He  arranges  the  loom  beam,  as  it  comes  from  the 
slasher,  in  the  proper  relation  to  the  harnesses  so  that  the  ends  can  be 
drawn  in  or  tied  in.  When  all  the  ends  on  one  beam  have  been  drawn 
in  of  tied  in  he  removes  the  loom  beam,  drop  wires  and  harnesses  as 
one  piece.  He  should  be  a  mechanic,  as  the  adjustments  necessary 
are  very  delicate  and  must  be  accurate. 

Promotion, — His  usual  line  of  promotion  is  to  overseer  of  slashing 
and  drawing  in. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  11,  16,  18,  20,  21,  25, 
31,  and  34. 

WARPER  TENDERS    (SPOOLER   ROOM). 

Duties. — The  warper  tenders  start  the  empty  beams,  and  piece  up 
any  ends  that  come  down  while  the  beams  are  filling. 
Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  10,  and  15. 

WASTE  MACHINE  OPERATOR    (CARD  ROOM). 

Duties. — ^The  operator  cleans  and  oils  the  waste  machine,  feeds  the 
soft  waste  to  the  machine,  cleans  the  tail  ends  of  roving  from  the 
bobbins,  and  collects  the  soft  waste  in  the  mill. 

Iristruction. — ^Unit  courses  recpmmended,  1,  2,  3,  and  15. 

WEAVER    (weave   ROOM). 

Duties. — ^The  duty  of  the  weaver  is  to  operate  a  set  or  number  of 
looms,  keeping  all  warp  ends  pieced  up  and  the  loom  shuttles  supplied 
with  filling.  The  weaver  must  know  when  the  cloth  is  not  weaving 
properly,  also  be  able  to  piece  out  or  scratch  out  small  imperfections 
with  the  weavers'  comb. 

Promotion. — ^A  weaver  is  usually  promoted  to  loom  fixer. 

Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1,  15,  20,  21,  and  22. 

YARN  MEN    (SPOOLER  ROOM). 

Duties. — ^The  yam  men  do  the  heavy  work  in  the  spooler  room,  such 
as  dumping  boxes  of  bobbins,  and  trucking  the  full  spools  to  the  warps. 
Promotion. — They  may  be  promoted  to  spooler  men. 
Instruction. — ^Unit  courses  recommended,  1, 9, 10, 15, 25, 31,  and  34. 
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4.  RUNNING  ANALYSIS  OF  MANUFACTURING  PROCESSES. 

The  processes  of  cotton  manufacturing  described  for  the  purpose  of  relating  the  courses  ^f 

itistrurtion  to  the  work  of  the  operatives. 


Description  of  processes. 


nCKINO  AXD  CVU>1NQ. 

The  ODtton  H  reoeived  »t  tbe  mill  wsraliOD» 
in  the  fonn  of  a  bale  27  bv  54  by  64  inches 
covered  with  burlap  and  fastened  with  six 
ties  or  hoops  of  iron.  Two  tags  made  out 
for  each  bale,  one  is  attached  to  the  bale 
and  the  other  is  taken  to  the  mill  office 
and  placed  on  file.  Prom  these  tags  ft 
selection  is  made  that  conforms  to  the 
grade  of  work  being  done  at  the  mill  at 
that  time.  The  bales  are  now  taken  to  the 
mixing  or  opening  room  and  placed  in  a 
semicircle  around  the  bale  breaker.  The 
ties  are  cut  and  the  burlap  removed.  If, 
on  opening,  any  of  the  bales  are  not  up  to 
the  standard  required,  they  are  aet  aside 
and  others  brought  to  take  their  places. 

The  worker  takes  a  layer  from  each  of  the 
assembled  bales  in  turn,  lays  it  on  the  feed 
apron  which  carries  it  agamst  the  spiked 
lining  lattice  which  In  turn  carrks  it  up 
and  over.  If  the  lump  of  cotton  Is  too 
large  the  spiked  evener  roll  knocks  It 
down  on  the  feed  apron  and  the  process 
is  repeated  until  the  lump  is  small  enoueh 
to  go  over  the  top,  where  it  is  removed 
from  the  lifting  lattice  by  the  doffing 
beater,  passed  to  the  pneumatic  conveyor, 
through  the  cleaning  trunks,  and  through 
the  condensn*  to  the  gauge  box. 

A  traveling  apron  in  this  dox  cairles  it  for- 
ward to  the  feed  rolls;  a  revolving 
beater  strikes  the  cotton,  loosening  the 
heavier  trash  and  detadiing  some  of 
the  cotton,  carries  it  over  the  grid 
bars,  through  which  the    heavier   im- 

Kurities  drop,  while  the  bulk  of  oot- 
m  is  passed  forward,  and,  assisted  by 
the  action  of  the  air  current,  is  laid  on 
the  cages.  The  cotton  is  slightly  felted 
as  it  b  passed  between  the  cages,  around 
the  calendar  rolls,  and  on  to  the  lap  rolls, 
where  it  Is  wound  aroand  the  lap  rod  by 
friction  and  into  a  breaker  picker  lap. 

The  laps  from  the  breaker  picker  are  very 
uneven  in  thickness,  therefore,  four  of 
these  laps  are  doubled  at  the  back  of  the 
intermediate  on  the  traveling  feed  lattice, 
which  feed  th«m  througfh  the  evener  mo- 
tion, where  the  unevenness  is  taken  care  of 
to  a  certain  extent  before  the  cotton  passes 
to  the  feed  rolls.  While  the  cotton  is 
held  by  the  fsed  roUs  the  blade  beater 
strikes  the  cotton,  loospnlng  the  heavier 
impurities,  which  fall  through  the  grid 
bars  as  the  cotton  is  passed  over  them  to 
the  caees,  around  the  calendar  rolls  to  the 
lap  rolls,  wh^re  it  is  wound  Into  an  inter- 
mediate lap. 

To  insure  further  imiformlty  of  lap  this 
process  is  repeated  at  the  finisher. 

Tha  work  of  the  preceding  proeeoses  is  under 


the  supervision  of  the  picker  boss,  or  sec- 
tion man,  who  directs  the  work  of  the 
picker  tenders,  repairs  the  machines,  and 
makes  necessary  changee  in  stock  or  gear- 
ing. 

An  operative  places  the  finisher  picker  laps 
on  a  lap  truck  and  transports  tnem  to  tiie 
card  room,  where  he  places  them  on  the 
lap  stands  of  the  card. 

A  lap  from  the  finisher  picker  Is  placed  on 
the  lap  roll  of  the  cara,  and  is  unwound 
by  friction,  the  cotton  then  passes  be- 
tween the  feed  plate  and  the  feed  roll.   As 


Bale  breaker  ten« 
der. 


Picker  tender.... 


Picker  tender. 


Picker  tender. 

Picker  boss  or 

tionman. 


Lapmaa. 


Card  hands. 


Product. 


Unit  courn^ji  rec- 
ommrnded. 


Mixing. 


Breaker  picker  lap. 


Intermediate 
picker  lap. 


Finisher 
lap. 


picker 


Finisher  lUckar 
lap. 


Carded  sliver. 


Nos.  I,  3, 15. 


Kos.  1,  S,  Ub 


Naa.US,lS. 


N(K.  1,  3, 15. 

Nos.  I.  1^4,8,6,7, 
15, 16,  35,  34,  31. 


Noa.l.3»U. 


Nos.  1,  4, 15. 
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The  processes  of  cotton  manufaeturmg  described  for  the  pur  nose  of  relating  the  courses  of 

itistruction  to  the  work  of  the  operatives — Continued. 


Description  of  prorcsaes. 


Worker. 


Product. 


Unit  courses  rec- 
ommended. 


picxma  AND  CARDING — Continued. 

the  cotton  leaves  the  feed  roll  the  licker-in 
presses  it  against  the  feed-plate  nose  and 
peases  through  the  fringe,  combing  it, 
loosening  the  impurities  which  are 
strippea  from  the  llcker-in  by  the  mote 
knives.  The  bulk  of  the  cot  ton  is  carried 
on,  and  the  crlinder  lifts  it  from  the 
lieker-in  by  its  higher  surl^ce  speed. 
The  cylinder  clothing  holds  (me  end  of 
the  fiber  while  the  other  end  is  drawn 
through  the  wire  of  the  flats,  where  the 
impurities  remain  together  wUh  a  small 
amount  of  the  cotton,  after  which  the  cyl- 
inder lays  the  carded  cotton  on  the  dofnr. 
The  cotton  is  removed  from  the  doffer  by 
the  doffer  comb  in  the  form  of  a  web,  con- 
dmsed  by  being  drawn  through  a  tnun- 
pet  by  a  pair  oioalendar  roils,  passed  to 
the  top  of  the  ooiler,  again  condensed  and 
finally  passed  throuih  the  tnbe  gear 
which  colls  the  cardea  cotton  in  the  form 
of  a  sliver  in  the  card  can. 

In  order  that  the  cards  may  do  their  best 
work,  an  operative  has  to  keep  the  wire 
clothing  on  the  flats,  cylinder,  and  doffer 
sharp  tt»d  in  good  condition  by  grinding 
with  grinding  rolls  covered  with  emery. 

The  flats  are  automatically  stripped  of  the 
waste.  The  cylinder  and  doffer  become 
loaded  with  waste,  short  cotton,  and  im- 
purities, which  have  to  beremoved  by  the 
workers,  who  use  a  special  brush  for  this 
purpose,  called  a  stripping  brush. 

Sixteen  to  34  ends  of  tne  carded  sliver  are 
now  doubled  at  the  back  of  the  sliver  lap 
machine,  drawn  through  the  stop  motion, 
drawing  rolls,  condensed  by  the  calender 
rolls  into  a  thin  web  and  wound  on  to  a 
wooden  spool  by  friction.  A  worker 
doffs  the  full  lap. 

Four  or  6  of  these  sliver  lap  spools  are 

S laced  at  the  back  of  the  ribbon  lap, 
rawn  off  the  stop  motion,  through  the 
drawing  rolls,  over  the  quarter  turn 
plates,  doubled  on  the  table,  condensed 
mto  a  thin  web  by  the  calendar  rolls,  and 
wound  on  to  a  wooden  spool  bv  friction. 
The  full  spools  are  removed  by  the 
worker,  who  also  pieces  up  the  lap  at  the 
back  when  they  break  or  run  out. 
Six  or  8  laps  from  the  ribbon  lap  machine 
are  placed  cm  the  lap  rolls  at  the  back  of 
the  comber  and  unwound  by  friction. 
The  cotton  is  guided  by  the  lap  aprons  to 
the  feed  rolls  whi(^  pass  it  to  the  nipper 
frames.  The  nipper  frames  hold  the 
sheet  of  fibers  while  the  half  lap  passes 
through  the  cotton,  straightening  the 
fibers  and  removing  the  short  staple  and 
some  of  the  Impurities,  after  whidi  the 
nipper  frame  releases  the  cotton.  The 
segment  and  detaching  rolls  remove  the 
combed  fibers,  when  the  nipper  knife 
opens,  and  pass  the  web  into  the  sliver 
pan.  The  web  ofootton  is  condensed  into 
a  sliver  as  it  Is  drawn  throuf^  the  sliver 
pan  trumpet  by  the  table  calender  rolls. 
The  ends  from  each  pan  are  passed 
around  a  guide  on  the  sliver  table  and 
drawn  to  the  draw  box  by  the  back  draw- 
ing roll.  At  the  draw  box  the  ends  are 
doubled,  and  In  passhag  through  the  rolls 
are  drawn  about  live  and  one-half  times 
their  length  on  the  table.    The  cotton  is 

Sain  condensed  by  being  drawn  through 
e  draw  box  trumpet  by  the  draw  box 
calender  rolls,  after  which  it  is  passed  op 


Cardgrlndff. 


Card  strippers. 


Lapper  tender. 


Lapper  tender. 


Sliver  Up. 


Itibbon  lap. 


Nos.  1,  ),  3,  5,  G,  7, 
Ifi,  IC,  35,  34,  81. 


Nos.  1,  4, 15. 


Nos.  1,  5, 15. 


Nos.  1,  5, 15. 


Comber  tender. 


Combed  sliver. 


Nos.  1 , 5, 15. 
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The  processes  of  cotton  manufacturing  described  for  the  purpose  of  relating  theamnes  of 

instruction  to  the  work  of  the  operatives — Continued. 


Description  of  processes. 


Worker. 


Product. 


Unit  counrs  iw* 


ncKiNO  AND  CASMNO— contlmied. 

and  over  a  guide  to  the  ooiler  trumpet, 
oondeosed  bv  beine  drawn  throiuch  the 
trampet  by  the  oouer  calender  rolls.  It 
then  fnUs  through  the  oOset-tube  gear, 
which  coils  the  combed  sliver  in  the  can. 
When  the  cans  become  fall  they  are  re- 
moved by  a|i  operative. 

A  worker  is  assigned  to  repair  and  keep  the 
sliver  lap.  ribbon  lap,  and  combers  In  the 
best  possible  condition.  He  also  changes 
the  gears  and  stock  when  necessary. 

Five,  6,  or  8  ends  of  carded  or  combed  sliver 
are  passed  through  the  finger  gn^iides  and 
the  stop  motion,  are  doubled  and  drawn  in 
the  drawing  rolls  to  a  Uiin  web,  condensed 
by  being  drawn  throu^  a  trumpet  by  the 
calendar  rolls  directly  over  the  tube  gear, 
which  coils  the  breaker  drawing  sliver 
in  the  can. 

An  intermediate  machine  is  often  used 
which  repeats  the  preceding  operation  to 
improve  the  uniformity  of  the  sliver. 

When  necessary  the  operation  is  aeain  re- 
peated for  the  same  purpose  in  the  finisher 
drawing  frame. 

An  operative  pieces  np  the  broken  ends 
ana  doffs  the  full  cans.  Each  end  of  the 
drawlDg  sliver  is  passed  through  the  slub- 
ber separately.  The  end  is  lifted  out  of 
the  can  by  thellf  ting  roll,  is  drawn  through 
the  roving  traverse  motion  to  the  drawing 
rolls,  where  it  Is  drawn  from  three  to  five 
times  its  orldnal  length.  After  the  cotton 
issues  from  the  dravang  R^ls  it  is  too  weak 
to  be  handled,  therefore,  a  slight  amount 
of  twist  is  inserted  by  threading  the  end 
through  the  flyer,  which,  as  it  revolves  in- 
serts the  twist.  The  slubber  roving  is 
Euided  onto  the  bobbin  by  the  flyer,  but 
the  winding  is  done  by  the  bobbin,  which 
has  a  slightly  Meber  surface  speed  than  the 
flyer,  at  this  point  of  contact.  When  the 
bobbins  became  full  they  are  doffed  onto 
a  truck  by  the  worker,  and  pushed  onto 
the  spare  floor. 

A  worker  distributes  the  trucks  of  bobbins 
around  the  roam  on  the  intermediate 
creels. 

Sharp-pointed  wooden  skewers  are  placed  in 
the  slubber  bobbins,  then  bobbin  and 
skewer  are  placed  in  the  creel  of  the 
intermediate.  The  skewer  rests  upon  a 
porcelain  step  to  facilitate  the  unwinding 
of  the  slubber  roving  from  the  bobbin  with 
the  least  possible  strain.  The  ends  of 
slubber  roving  are  drawn  through  the  eye 
of  the  roving  traverse  motion,  alter  which 
the  cotton  is  processed  tiie  same  as  at  the 
shibber. 

Wlien  making  coerfle  3ram.  the  roving  goes 
from  the  intermediate  duvet  to  the  sphi- 
ning.  For  medium  yam  the  intermeoiate 
process  is  repeated  on  a  finer  frame  called 
a  roving  or  fine  frame,  after  which  the  rov- 
ing is  taken  to  the  spinning  frame. 

For  fine  yams  the  roving,  or  fine  frame  proc- 
ess, is  repeated  on  a  oner  frame  called  a 
Jack  frame,  after  which  the  roving  goes  to 
the  spinning  frame. 

A  spedal  worker  has  charge  of  the  roving 
frames,  and  makes  the  necessary  changes 
In  stock  and  gearing  when  so  ordered  by 
the  chief  worker,  the  overseer,  or  his  as- 
sistuit,  the  second  hand. 


Camber  flbcer. 


15^  1^  as,  M,  31. 


Breaker  drawing 
frame  sliver. 


Dnwf rame  tender 


Slabber  tender — 


Intermediate  draw 
frame  sliver. 

Finisher,      draw 
frame  sliver. 

Slubber  roving 


N08.1,«,l&. 

No8.1,7,U. 


Roving  man. 


Intermediate  ten^ 
der. 


Intermediate  rov- 
ing. 


Noa.  1,7,15. 
Nos.l»7,]5. 


Speeder  tender.. 


Fine  roving. 


Nq8.1,7,15. 


Jack  frame  tender. 


Jack  roving. 


Speeder  fixer. 


Roving. 


Overseer  of  card 
room,  second 
hand  in  card 
room. 


Nos.  1, 7,  U. 

Noa! U\\  Vi,  II, 
12,  £1,1<  15^17, 
iS;  »<  a*,  3^  9^ 

Nos.lAili5r«. 
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The  pToeetic*  o/  colton  manufacturing  drtiribtd/or  the  purpote  of  relating  the  couritt  of 
trufrucfton  to  Iht  v:mk  of  Iht  operafUM— Continued . 


nwctlption  ol  proeessfi. 


piciiKO  isj>  ciHMNo — nmtlnoed. 

A  worker  oils  tbe  fast  nutnmg  porta  ol  Lhe 
rDvlDg  frames  twice  ■  dav,  tne  sbsftlng 
ouce  a  Teeli  uid  helps  vlCh  the  iKiuldng 

TliD  dlri;  wute  and  fl;  must  he  kept  oil  the 
Cloor  to  prtveal  lis  Eofing  <">  IM  wwli. 
A  worker  BsslEaed  to  this  work  sweeps  Ibe 
(loot  tboraugnly  a  niuntwr  o 


enoDKh.    A  worker 
oie  al  slains  and  al 


m  from  the  lloer  k 


Sbarp-pointed  wooden  skewersare  placed  in 
the  bobbins  or  iovIuKt  then  bobbin  and 
skewerare  placed  in  the  ereelol  the  spin- 
ning [runa.  The  ikewer.iu  cocb  case, 
reita  upon  a  poroelalii  step  to  tacilltata 
ttaeunwindlngol  therorlne  (ram  t  he  bob- 
bin. Twoendsol  roving  are  drawn  through 
oneeja  ol  the  roTlng  ttsverte  motion, 
which  guides  tberoving  into  the  drawing 
rolls.wtaere  it  iadrawn  from  It  tol3  times 
Itslengtb  as  roving.  From  the  [roatroll 
the  yarn  passes  down  thruugb  the  thread 
guide^  la  twirited  and  guided  by  the  trav- 
eler onto  the  lx>bbln.    When  the  bobbli3s 


'orkers  doS  them  In 
ueitB containing  filling  yamarelr 


vredlothei 


The  warp  yamislranslerred  by  a  worker  to 
"-B  spare  Hoot  ol  (be  spooler  room. 

spinning  room  Is  divided  Into  sections, 

a  special  worker  baling  direct  charge  or 
all  workers  in  eacb  particular  section, 
Tbe  special  worker  makes  the  nccessoiy 
cbangea  In  stock,  gearing,  and  help  when 
so  directed  by  his  chief,  tbe  ovnseer,  or 
his  assistant,  the  seco  nd  liaud. 

A  workar  operates  a  machine,  which  cleans 
the  tall  ends  olyarn  from  the  Dlllng  bolv 
bins  In  order  (hat  they  may  be  used  again. 

Tbe  spinning  frames  need  a  more  tborough 
overhauling,  at  stated  Intervals,  tliau  the 
section  man  has  tlmeor  experience  to  rive 
to  them,  tberelore  a  special  worker  does 

A  worker  dumps  tba  warp  yam  Into  the 
boiaa  on  to  the  spooler.  He  bobbins  of 
yarn  are  placed  In  the  holders,  sutomatt- 
rallytieJby  the  spooler  tender  and  the 
automatic  knotter  to  tbe  tall  end  of  yam 
on  the  spool  placed  in  the  thread  guide, 
i^hich,  due  to  lis  construction.  Is  alto  a 
club  catcher,  and  wound  on  the  spool. 
The  lull  spools  are  placed  In  trucks  and 
pushed  to  the  spare  floor  at  the  warper 

A  number  of  workers  replace  the  empty 

-      •-    -  tiie  V-sbaped  creel  with  full 

a  tlie  spooler.   They 


spools  In  the  V 


ends  of  yam  attached  to  the  M 

The  warper  Is  operated  by  another  woikM, 
who  draws  any  ends  tbat  tneak  from  the 
creel  tbrough  the  rolls  and  stop  motion 
to  the  slasher  beam. 
Tbetull  beams  are  removed  trom  the  ma- 
cbine by  adittatent  worker  than  tbe  oper- 
ator ol  the  machine. 
'nie  workers  on  the  tnioolen  and  warpers 
are  under  the  lupcrvuion  of  a  chief  worker. 
It  Is  bis  duty  to  record  tbe  work  done  on 


.  Yam  Warn  and    1 

nillnc. 
.   Bobbin*  olyarn..    1 


Yarn  man. . . 


Second  band. - 

QuUlboy 

Overhauler 


Yarn  man... 

Spooler  tender -  Spool  of  yam... 


.   Slasher  liesms. . . 


.   Xo.  I,  «,  10, 15,  M, 


.   Full  slasher  beams   1 
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The  processes  of  cotton  manufacturing  described  for  the  purpose  of  relating  the  courses  ^*j 

instruction  to  the  work  of  the  operatives — Continued. 


Description  of  process^. 


spiKumo — continued. 

The  slasher  beams  are  now  placed  in  the 
slasher  creel .  The  yarn  i  s  sized  by  beine 
immersed  in  a  hot  starchy  solution,  dried 
by  passing  around  a  steam-heated  c^' Un- 
der, and  is  wound  on  a  loom  beam.  These 
operations  are  eared  for  by  an  attendant 
and  his  assistant.  When  the  loom  beam 
is  filled  it  is  dofTed  from  the  sla.sher 
.  and  taken  to  the  warp  drawing-in  room. 

A  worker  in  the  drawiiic-in  room,  or  his 
assistant,  obtains  the  namess  necessary 
for  that  particular  warp  from  the  worker 
in  the  harness  stock  room.  The  warp  and 
harnesses  are  placed  in  the  warp  drawing- 
in  machine,  wnere  one  or  more  threads  are 
drawn  through  each  heddle,  or  harness 
eye,  according  to  the  definite  design  or 
pattern  requiied  in  the  woven  cloth. 

WEATS  ROOM. 

After  the  warp  hat  been  drawn  through 
the  harnesses  and  reed,  it  is  transferred 
to  the  weave  room,  where  a  worker  places 
the  warp  and  harnesses  in  the  loom, 
makes  the  necessary  adjustments,  and 
weaves  the  first  few  inches  of  cloth  to  be 
sure  that  the  pattern  is  weaving  correctly. 
Another  worlcer  continues  the  weaA-ing 
after  the  loom  has  been  started  up,  pieces 
up  the  broken  ends,  oils  and  deans  the 
machine  until  the  warp  runs  out. 

The  filling  yam  runs  out  rapidly  as  it  Is  sap- 
plied  to  the  loom  in  small  amounts.  A 
worker  distributes  the  full  bobbins  of  fill- 
ing to  each  loom  box  at  regtilar  inten^als; 

After  a  certain  number  of  yards  are  woven 
the  roll  of  eloth  Is  removed  from  the  iopm; 
tagged  by  a  worker,  with  the  number  of 
the  loom  and  the  operative  producfnc  the 
cloth.  A  third  worker  places  the  rolls  of 
cloth  on  a  truck  and  transfers  it  to  the 
cloth  room. 

At  certain  intervals  during  the  day  the  used 
filling  bobbins  are  collected  by  a  worker 
and  returned  to  the  spinning  room. 

The  work  and  workers  in  the  weave  room 
are  under  the  super^ision  of  an  overseer, 
and  his  assistant,  the  second  hand. 

When  the  woven  cloth  arrives  in  the  cloth 
room,  a  worker  records  the  particulars  on 
the  weave  room  cloth  tag,  and  as  the  cloth 
passes  through  the  dilTerent  machines  he 
makes  additions  and  corrections  to  these 
items.  This  record  must  be  accurate  for 
the  weaver's  pay  is  based  upon  it. 

A  number  of  cuts  of  cloth  are  sewed  together 
and  wound  into  a  large  roll  by  a  rolling 
machine. 

A  worker  gives  the  cloth  a  hasty  inspection, 
removes  asmany  imperfections  as  possiblo, 
and  marks  the  others  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  be  noticed  when  the  cloth 
is  inspected  on  the  table. 

After  the  cloth  has  been  over  the  inspecting 
machine,  a  worker  passes  it  through  a 
brushing  machine,  which  removes  loose 
threads  and  any  fly  that  may  be  on  the 
doth. 

The  cloth  goes  to  the  worker  at  the  foldine 
madilne  where  it  is  folded  into  yard 
lengths. 

The  cloth  Is  now  Inspected  by  hand,  and 
graded  into  one  of  four  classes,  after  which 
a  worker  wraps  and  presses  it  into  a  bale. 

The  cloth  room  is  under  the  control  and 
supervision  of  a  chief  worker  and  his  assist- 
ant. 


Worker. 


Product. 


Helper  on  slasher.. 
Slasher  tender 


Warp  drawing-in, 
or  tying-in  ma- 
chine tender. 

Helper,  drawing- 
in  room. 

Harness  man 


Loom  fixer. 
Weaver.... 


Sized  warp. 


Drawn-inwarp. 


Filling  carrier. 


Cloth. 


Cloth  diecker  of 

weaver  room. 
Cloth  trucker 


Unit  courses  r** 
ommendcd. 


Xo3.1,ll.l5.H.ru 
Nos.  1.  10,  11,  Ij, 
IS.  10,  30. 21. 


Nos.  1.10,11, 15,  :< 
aO,  21,  22,  31,  K 

Nos.  1,11,15.  K  21, 

25,  34,  31. 
Nos.l,ll,15,3J,r.. 


Nos.i,is.i\ao.r., 

22,23. 


Quill  man. 


A  cut  of  cloth. 
Cuts  of  doth.. 


Used  filling  bob- 
bins. 


Overseer     weave 
room. 

I 
Second-hand  :. 
weave  room.       ; 

Checker  cloth   . 
room.  j 

I 
I 


Sew 
m 


ing  and  rolling 
adune  tender. 

Machine  inspector.'  Inspected  cloth. 


Brusher  tender. 


Folder  man Folded  cloth 


Baler '  Grav cloth. 


I 


Overseer  of  cloth 
room. 

Second-hand  cloth 
room. 


Nos.  1,15.20,21,2. 


Ncs.l,lil«ra.-W 

No8.'i,i5,ao,a,a^ 

2S. 


Nos.  1,15,21. 


Xos.  1,2,3,4.:.$. 
7,  8,  9, 10, 11, 12. 
13,  14,  15, 16.  i:. 
23,24.31.26,34 

No8.1,2,liK2'*. 

21,  22,  23,  25,  », 

31,34. 
No6.1.15,lS»3i).:i, 

23,23. 


Nos.  1, 15, 23,  rk 
Nos.  1.15. 23,  r- 

Nos.  1, 15,  n  ^'. 

Nos.  1.15, 23, 25. 

Nos.  1,15,33,2s. 

Nos.  1.  15,  W,«. 
21,2i25,»,«. 

Nos.'  1,  15.  K  ?. 

21,  22,  25^  34,31. 
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GENERAL  CONTINUATION  PART-TIME  SCHOOLS 

AND  CLASSES. 
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Part  v.— GENERAL  CONTINUATION  PART-TIME  SCHOOLS  AND 

CLASSES. 


1.  GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  general  continuation  school  aims  primarily  to  meet  the  needs 
of  young  workers  over  14  years  of  age  who  for  any  cause  may  have 
left  the  regular  school  and  entered  employment.  The  instruction 
given  these  young  people,  both  boys  and  girls,  must  be  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  their  civic  or  vocational  intelligence;  that  is,  it  must 
make  them  more  intelligent  and  independent  citizens,  primarily,  as 
well  as  skillful  workers. 

Few  kinds  of  work  with  which  they  may  engage  are  wholly  lacking 
in  educational  qualities,  but  in  most  of  them  the  development  is 
soon  exhausted.  Then  such  activity  ceases  to  be  educative  and  the 
resulting  monotony  engenders  restlessness  and  leads  to  constant 
shifting  from  job  to  job,  occupation  to  occupation,  place  to  place, 
and  increases  social  unrest.  For  the  purpose  of  raising  the  young 
workers  to  and  through  these  diflFerent  levels  of  employment  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  they  should  spend  part  of  the  time  in  school 
continuing  their  education  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  being 
employed.  In  changing  from  these  levels  they  frequently  need 
help  in  making  a  suitable  choice  of  a  new  occupation  and  in  securing 
such  training  as  will  enable  them  to  progress.  Industry  is  not  so 
organized  that  it  can  provide  this  opportunity.  The  continuation 
school  is  the  public  educational  agency  provided  by  the  Federal 
vocational  act  to  perform  this  service. 

The  State's  obligation  to  those  children  who  leave  the  day  school  for 
employment  is  as  great  as  to  those  who  remain  within  the  schools. 
It  is  obviously  to  the  interest  of  the  State  to  encourage,  even  to  re- 
quire, that  each  young  employee  or  prospective  citizen  must  bo 
trained  for  useful,-  satisfying  employment  necessary  for  a  self- 
dependent  existence;  must  be  helped  to  make  his  experience  con- 
tribute to  his  progress;  must  be  encouraged  to  value  his  abilities  and 
aptitudes  in  terms  of  his  opportuniti^;  must  be  stimulated  to  use 
his  time  in  self-improving  activities;  must  be  trained  in  habits  of 
economy  and  thrift;  must  be  guided  to  make  the  most  of  himself 
and  life. 

The  establishment  of  continuation  schools  is  a  joint  responsibility 
requiring  the  complete  cooperation  of  the  employer,  employee,  and 
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the  community.  Each  is  helpless  without  the  other's  assistance. 
The  number  of  children  whose  needs  may  be  met  is  great.  Their 
educational  status  varies  according  to  the  age  and  school  attainments 
required  by  the  laws  of  the  respective  States  before  releasing  children 
from  school  attendance.  It  is  a  well^-established  fact  that'  any 
instruction  which  wiU  reach  their  level  must  be  exceedingly  elemen- 
tary and  intended,  first  of  all,  to  remove  the  deficiencies  in  general 
education.  It  follows  that  the  organization  of  the  school  must  be 
very  flexible  in  order  that  the  needs  of  individual  pupils  be  served 
and  their  interest  maintaiued. 

When  a  child  is  released  from  the  regular  school  dass  and  an 
employment  certificate  is  issued  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State,  he  should  be  registered  for  the  continuation  class.  In  this 
way  he  nev^  passes  out  from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school 
until  he  arrives  at  the  mayimum  school  age  prescribed  by  the  State 
laws. 

On  entrance  to  these  classes  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the  child 
should  become  fully  informed  in  regia*d  to  the  opportunities  which 
the  school  offers.  It  is  likewise  advisable  that  personal  relations  be 
established  as  early  as  possible  with  the  child  in  his  threefold  environ- 
ment — his  home,  his  place  of  employment,  and  his  school. 

Because  of  the  very  limited  school  experience  of  young  workers  in 
textile  mills,  in  all  probability  the  continuation  classes  would  assume 
the  nature  of  general  improvement  classes.  As  such,  tiie  instruction 
would  probably  parallel  to  some  d^ree  that  of  the  regular  school^ 
except  that  it  would  be  more  concrete  and  relate  to  the  child's 
experiences  whenever  possible.  It  would  deal  with  the  fundamentals 
of  education,  development  of  powers  of  thought  and  expres^on, 
physical  training,  hygiene,  civics,  good  manners,  and  right  conduct. 
If  the  group  is  migratory,  it  may  be  necessary  to  plan  each  lesson  as 
a  separate  unit,  with  a  certain  sequence  maintained. 

(a)    time   DISTRIBUTION   AND  GENERAL   CONTENT. 

Inasmuch  as  the  instruction  in  continuation  schools  must  be  giren 
for  not  less  than  144  hours  per  year,  the  time  might  be  distributed 
as  follows: 

Fifty  per  cent  devoted  to  regular .  school  subjects  and  training 
based  on  regular  school  requirements. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  devoted  to  discovery  and  development  of 
natural  interests  and  abilities. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  devoted  to  civics,  hygiene,  recreation,  and 
cultural  subjects. 
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(b)    advanced   SUBJECTS. 

Wliere  the  advancement  of  the  pupil  warrants,  continuation 
classes  of  the  higher  grade — clerical  work,  typewriting,  intensive 
courses  in  home  makuig,  and  other  subjects  of  a  prevocational  nature 
— could  be  oflfered.     This  group,  however,  would  be  extremely  small. 

A  third  type  of  class  might  be  formed  in  which  the  instruction 
would  relate  to  the  occupation  at  which  the  pupil  was  employed  and 
enable  him  to  secure  advancement  or  progression  in  the  same. 

Tlie  amount  of  strictly  vocational  work  would  be  a  constantly 
increasing  quantity  in  the  two  latter  grotlps. 

2.  TYPES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  relative  distribution  of  time  allotted  to  various  types  of 
instruction  may  be  apportioned  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  given. 

(a)    GENERAL   IMPROVEMENT   CLASSES. 

Civics,  hygiene,  cultural  studies,  and  recreation,  one-fourth. 

Discovery  of  interests  and  powers,  one-fourth. 

Training  to  remove  deficiencies  in  general  education,  one-half. 

(b)    PREVOCATIONAL   CLASSES. 

Civics,  hygiene,  cultural  studies,  and  recreation,  one-fourth. 
Information  related  to  shopwork,  one-fourth. 
Shopwork  (industrial,  clerical,  home  making),  one-half. 

(C)    TRADE    EXTENSION    CLASSES   (iN   PART). 

Civics,  hygiene,  cultural  studies,  and  recreation,  one-fourth. 
Shopwork  and  information  related. to  trade,  three-fourths. 

3.  AIM  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

All  instruction  to  be  effective  must  be  as  concrete  as  possible  and 
based  upon  experiences  with  which  the  pupil  is  familiar.  Inasmuch 
as  the  educational  attainment  of  the  14  to  the  16  vear  old  worker 
in  mill  communities  is  extremely  limited,  the  chief  end  of  this  work 
in  those  communities  must  be  to  improve  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  individual  child,  and  the  instructional  program  must  recog- 
nize his  elementary  needs  and  interests. 

In  prevocational  and  trade-extension  classes  shop  work  may  be 
provided,  either  in  the  regular  school  or  on  machines  provided  for 
by  the  niill.  Shopwork  for  the  girls  may  be  either  industrial  or 
clerical  or  of  the  home-economics  type.  The  tendency  to  give 
training  in  home  making  in  the  lower  grades  in  the  mill  schools 
is  highly  desirable.     For  the  continuation  school  work  the  teacher- 
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age  might  become  the  center  around  which  the  cooking,  sewing, 
and  general  home-making  activities  are  tanght.  The  lessons  must 
be  exceedingly  elementary,  simple,  and  practical,  and  planned 
according  to  the  needs  and  traditions  of  the  community.  Girls 
are  foimd  doing  the  housework  while  their  mothers  or  fathera,  or 
both,  work  in  the  mill;  others  are  released  from  the  mill  in  time 
to  prepare  the  noon  meal.  Most  of  the  housekeeping  is  done  at 
night.  The  adult  usually  buys  her  own  clothes,  but  makes  gar- 
ments for  the  children. 

Teaching  proves  effective  when  a  definite  occasion  becomes  the 
opportunity  for  presenting  a  subject.  Owing  to  the  migration  of 
families  it  is  advisable  to  make  each  lesson  a  unit  in  itself  whenever 

possible. 

4.  SUGGESTED  COUSSE  OF  STUDY. 

Note. — ^The  allotment  of  time  is  based  upon  4  houn,  or  240  minuteSy  per  week 
for  36  weeks.  The  minimum  requirement  of  law — ^144  hours  i>er  year — may  be 
distributed  in  other  ways,  however. 


Subjects.  TtaM  aUoCment  (ndmiteB  par  iraak). 

English:  Beading,  composition,  oral  and  written 30 

Spelling  and  penmanship  (15  minutes  each  per  week,  or  on  alternate  weeks) . .  30 

Arithmetic 30 

Citizenship,  current  events,  industrial  geography  (on  alternate  weeks) 30 

Physical  training:  Hygiene,  safety  first,  first  aid,  15  minutes;  gymnastics,  few 

exercises  (games  out  of  regular  hours),  5  minutes 20 

General  science  (agriculture  and  gardening  in  season ;  nature  study) 20 

Shopwork,  boys  (according  to  facilities  for  instruction),  or  1 

Commercial  subjects,  typewriting  and  accounting,  or                                        I  ^ 
Practical  home  making — girls — including  general  housekeeping,  cooking,  andf 

sewing i 

Household  mechanics 20 

Assemblies  (to  be  used  for  general  talks,  conferences,  and  group  acti\'ities) 20 

5.  SUBJECTS  ANALYZED. 

(a)  ENGLISH. 

Aim:  To  insure  ability  to  read,  write,  spell,  and  report  orally  or  in  written  fonn. 
Simple  reading,  word  drills,  and  sentences. 

Subject  matter:  Story  telling,  from  literature;  making  of  scrap-book  readers;  reading 
from  papers,  magazines,  etc.,  for  cuirent  history  and  geography;  writing  letten — 
business,  friendly,  or  social — always  with  a  real  pUrpose  in  view.  Keeping 
records  and  reports  of  work  done  in  clubs;  memorizing  precepts,  proverbs,  poetry, 
etc.,  suitable  to  occasions. 

(b)  ARrrHMETIC. 

Aim:  To  reason  out  and  perform  the  calculations  necessary  for  daily  life. 

Subject  matter:  The  fundamental  operations  in  arithmetic  in  familiar  tenns  of 
daily  experience.  Beoofds  of  production  work;  calculation  id  wages  in  different 
departments  of  the  mill.  Marketing,  household  accounts,  cost  of  fumitore,  food, 
coal,  light;  calculation  of  interest  on  Liberty  bonds,  war-savings  stamps,  insurance; 
reckoning  of  purchases  from  the  company's  store — savings  by  cash  purchasing — 
discounts,  installment  buying,  cost  of  moving.  Competitive  drills,  for  swiftness  and 
acruracy. 
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(<^)   CITIZENSHIP,    CURRENT    EVENTS,     INDUSTRIAL,    GEOGRAPHY,    AND    OCCUPATIONAL 

INFORMATION. 

Aim:  To  enftble  the  youth  to  assume  community  duties  and  responsibilities  on 
his  own  part  and  for  the  protection  and  care  of  others. 

Citizenship:  Public  safety,  including  health  regulations,  sanitation,  use  of  disin- 
fectants, disposal  of  garbage  and  waste,  fire  and  police  protection,  accident  pre- 
vention, traffic  regulations,  etc.  Local,  town,  county,  and  State  and  National  Gov- 
ernment as  known  to  the  youth  through  its  officers,  its  buildings,  its  institutions — 
the  community's  need  for  them  and  the  advantages  gained  by  the  individual.  How 
the  town  promotes  its  interests;  takes  care  of  its  sick,  its  dependents,  its  defectives, 
its  criminals.  Grood  government  clubs,  improvement  associations,  and  all  types  of 
junior  oiganizations  which  tend  to  develop  leadership  among  the  youth. 

Current  events:  Affairs  political.  State  and  national,  as  reported  from  daily  papers 
and  magazines  should  furnish  the  basis  for  this  work. 

Industrial  geography:  The  approach  to  this  study  may  be  made  through  the  cotton 
industry  by  discussions  covering  such  topics  as  the  following:  Cotton,  regions  of 
growth,  conditions  necessary  to  growth,  value  and  importance  of  crops,  shipping 
ports,  markets,  manufacturing  centers,  trade  routes,  process  of  manufacturing,  types 
of  products,  etc. 

Occupational  information :  To  show  what  service  each  person  renders  the  community 
and  at  the  same  time  earns  a  living.  Occupations  in  the  mill,  studied  through  visits 
under  the  direction  of  the  mill  overseers;  the  processes  of  manufacture;  the  duty  of 
the  worker;  his  pay  and  the  safety  regulations  for  each  operation.  Occupations  in  the 
adjoining  village — the  bank,  the  electric-light  plant,  the  post  office,  the  stores,  the 
garage,  the  market,  the  doctor,  the  dentist,  the  lawyer,  etc. 

(d)  physical  training. 

Hygiene, — ^Aim:  To  guide  in  the  establishment  of  wholesome  personal  habits,  and 
to  instruct  in  safety-first  regulations  necessary  for  the  industrial  worker. 

Subject  matter:  Care  of  the  teeth,  eyes,  hair,  feet,  etc.;  fresh  air,  bathing,  food, 
drink,  and  clothing. 

Exerdae  and  gymmutics, — ^Aim:  To  aid  in  proper  physical  development  and  secure 
muscular  control. 

Subject  matter:  Breathing  exercise,  posture,  gait,  etc.;  setting-up  exercises  for 
quick  reaction  to  directions;  marching  and  drills. 

Games  and  play. — ^Aim:  To  promote  activity  in  recreation,  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Activities  to  be  directed  with  leaders:  Folk  games,  team  games  and  sports,  competi- 
tive games,  best  appreciated  when  not  scheduled. 

(e)  general  science. 

Aim:  To  cultivate  observation  and  interest  in  the  common  phenomena  of  nature, 
relating  them  to  their  fundamental  cause. 

Subject  matter:  Plant  and  animal  life  through  gardening  in  season  and  care  of  cow 
or  pig;  tools  and  utensils  exemplifying  simple  machines;  common  laws  of  nature — 
light,  heat,  electricity,  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  matter. 

(f)  shopwork  and  commercial  studies. 

Aim :  To  enable  the  youth  to  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  simple  tools,  materials, 
and  processes. 

Subject  matter:  The  instruction  must  be  determined  largely  by  the  equipment  and 
facilities  which  the  school  or  mill  has  to  offer  lor  this  work.  For  workers  in  the  mill 
who  desire  employment  in  the  office — ^typewriting,  timekeeping,  wage  calculation, 
etc.,  may  be  offered. 
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(g)  practical  home  making. 

Including  house  fumiahing,  the  buying  for  the  home,  and  the  keeping  r>f  accounU. 

Aim:  To  create  a  participating  interest  in  the  home  and  pride  in  its  appearance. 

Subject  matter:  Gleaning  of  the  house,  laundering  of  garments,  care  ol  stove  and 
kitchen  utensils,  preparation  and  cooking  of  the  usual  types  of  foods,  the  ser\'iiig  of 
the  meal,  care  of  left  overs,  washing  of  dishes,  towels,  and  cleaning  cloths,  <^S^*^i 
of  garbage,  canning  and  conservation  of  garden  products,  care  and  feeding  of  the  sick, 
mending,  renovating,  and  selection  and  making  of  umple  garments. 

(h)  household  hbchakics. 

Aim:  To  create  a  participating  interest  in  the  home  and  pride  in  its  appearaace. 

Subject  matter:  Setting  a  window  pane,  placing  a  lock  or  door  knob,  soldering  a 
kettle,  putting  up  a  shelf,  a  window  box,  ventilating  screen  or  window  board,  m^^^^ 
a  firelesB  cooker  out  of  a  candy  pail,  simple  mending  of  shoes,  putting  a  warier  on  a 
faucet,  reading  a  meter,  changing  a  fuse,  painting  the  woodwork  of  a  room,  cab)- 
mining  a  kitchen,  papering  a  room,  oiling  and  regulating  a  sewing  machine,  shivten- 
ing  a  blind  roller,  etc. 

(l)  ASSEMBLIES. 

Aim:  To  provide  an  occasion  for  the  pupil  to  voice  his  interest  in  determining  what 
the  school  activities  shall  be  by  serving  on  committees  preparing  programs,  selecting 
the  speakers,  and  being  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  meeting. 

Subject  matter:  To  be  determined  by  the  occasion  and  opportunity.  It  might 
take  the  form  of  a  dramatic  presentation,  a  demonstration  or  interesting  experiment 
relating  to  the  regular  school  subjects,  reports  on  current  events,  or  conferences  in 
small  groups  on  questions  raised  by  the  pupils  relative  to  conduct,  etc. 

6.  SUGGESTED  METHOD  FOR  OSGANIZATION. 

(An  illustration.) 

Where  a  plan  is  under  consideration  for  the  establishment  of  a 
general  continuation  school  in  connection  with  a  textile  mill,  the  fol- 
lowing report  from  a  school  already  in  operation  presents  a  method 
of  procedure. 

Note. — The  hours  of  instruction  here  exceed  the  minimnm  required  by  the  Federal 
vocational  act. 

A.  A  census — school,  industrial  and  grade — Is  taken. 

(1)  The  school  census  taken  by  the  teadier  shows  all  children  in  the  district 

available  for  continuation  training. 

(2)  The  industrial  census  obtained  from  the  overseer  of  the  mill  shows  the 

work  whidi  every  child  does  in  the  milL 

(3)  The  grade  census  by  the  teach^  shows  the  school  attainment  of  each 

employed  child  by  grade. 

B.  A  conference  between  the  mill  superintendent,  school  principal,  and  ovefseeia 

adjusts  the  school  program  to  the  work  oi  each  child  employed  in  the  milL 
With  the  three  censuses  as  a  basis,  children  are  paired  with  reference  to  their 
work  in  the  mill;  that  is,  an  eight-frame  spinner  may  be  paired  with  an  eight- 
frame  spinner^  etc. 
The  children  are  divided  into  two  shifts— one  for  morning  and  the  other  for  after- 
noon.   One  of  each  pair  of  workers  is  detailed  for  morning  in  the  mill  and 
aftemocm  in  the  achod;  the  other  of  the  pair  reversing  the  schedule. 
Pairing  lower  and  higher  grades  divides  the  number  of  morning  and  aftemooa 
classes  by  two  and  similarly  divides  the  number  of  teachers  necessaiy  ^^  c^«* 
tinuation  work. 
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C.  The  schedule  of  work  includes  re«rular  elementanxschool  subjects  and  practical 

home  making.    The  class  work  is  adapted  to  the  indi\idual  need  of  the  pupil. 

The  primary  need  is  reading,  consequently  word  drills,  vocabulary  li3ts  from 
texts  to  be  taught,  and  sentence  exercises  occupy  a  prominent  place. 

.The  arithmetic  taught  consists  of  simple  drills  to  promote  accuracy  and  speed 
in  the  fundamental  operations.  Original  problems  are  prepared  in  calculating 
wages  on  piecework  in  the  different  j>arts  of  the  mill,  cost  of  household  fur- 
nishing, living,  mo^•ing,  exercises  in  thrift,  calculating  interest  on  liberty  bonds, 
war-9a\dng8  stamps,  and  value  of  foods  saved  by  canning  clubs. 

Current  history  and  geography  are  taught  from  daily  papers  and  maps  and  promote 
intelligent  citizenship. 

Hero  stories,  epics  in  prose  and  verse,  memory  gems,  etc.,  tend  to  an  appreciation 
of  literature. 

Housekeeping,  sanitation,  cooking,  sewing,  gardening,  and  conservation  of  food 
are  taught  by  practical  work  at  the  teacher's  cottage. 

Instruction  in  gardening  is  carried  on  in  the  usual  home  garden  or  on  the  large 
school-garden  tract. 

Canning  and  conservation  of  foods  are  taught  either  in  the  school  kitchen  or  the 
community  cannerj'',  which  sometimes  uses  the  waste  steam  from  the  mill. 

D.  All  part-time  pupils  work  five  hours  in  the  mill  and  three  hours  in  school  daily. 

Fifteen  minutes  of  supervised  play  foUo^'s  each  75  minutes  of  school  work  by 
periods.  The  75-minute  periods  are  diAided  into  two  or  three  class  periods,  as 
necessity  or  convenience  demands. 
Four  daj's  in  the  week  are  devoted  to  grammar-school  subjects;  one  to  practical 
home  making.  Requests  of  children  who  desire  additional  instmction  after 
school,  or  "after  the  whistle  blows,"  are  always  considered. 

E.  Suj)erv'ised  play,  singing,  folk  dancing,  story- telling,  fill  intermissions  in  book- 

work.  All  play  is  out  of  doors  when  the  weather  permits  and  many  classes  are 
taught  under  the  sky.  All  self -governed  pupils  study  out  of  doors  or  indoors 
at  will. 
Social  gatherings  are  held  at  the  schoolhq^se,  at  the  teacher's  cottage,  or  out  of 
doors,  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers.  Refreshments  for  jmrties  and  picnics 
are  prepared  at  the  school  kitchen  by  the  children  under  the  supervision  of  the 
domestic-science  teacher.  Materials  are  furnished  by  the  bo^'s  and  girls  enter- 
taining. 

F-  All  community  work  is  done  by  the  pupils,  teachers,  and  regular  mill  workers. 
Cases  of  illness,  distress,  or  need  are  reported  by  school  children  for  each  neighbor- 
hood once  a  day  to  the  grade  teacher.  When  practicable  the  children  them- 
selves minister  to  the  needs  reported,  the  teachers  aiding  and  directing.  For 
example,  a  case  of  illness  is  reported.  The  child  reporting  it  helps  prepare  a 
suitable  tray  of  cookery  in  the  school  kitchen.  ^Flowers  are  cut  from  the  school 
garden.  Children  csirry  tray  and  flowers  to  the  sick  neighbor;  bring  back  the 
tray  and  dishes  and  sterilize  the  same.  Many  practical  lessons  are  thus  given 
in  the  home  care  of  the  sick  and  a  neighborly  feeling  is  developed  and 
strengthened. 

G.  The  highest  percentage  in  regular  attendance  at  this  mill  school  was  made  by 
part-time  pupils. 
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Aehenhnnt,  Tbonuu  B.    Design  in  Textile  Fabrics.    Fourth  edition.    243  pages. 

1892. 
Baricer,  Alfred  F.    Texlilee.    373  pages.    1910. 

The  Study  of  Textile  Deaign.    211  page*.    1903. 

Beaumont,  Roberts.    Color  in  Woven  Deeign.    1S90. 

Bell,  T.  F.    Jacquard  Weaving  and  Designing.    303  pagee.    1895. 
Bennett,  F^«nk  F.  dt  Co.  (Inc.).    Construction  and  Management  of  a  Cotton  UUl  in 
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A  Cotton  Fabric  Glossary.    348  pages.    1907. 
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73  pagee.    1912. 
Chamack,  Clement  J.    The  Roving  Fiame.    144  pages. 
Cyclopedia  of  Textile  W(»l,  American  Technical  Society.    7  vols.    1914. 
Itobeon,  Sir  Benjamin.    Humidity  In  Cotton  Spinning.    Rev.  edition.    145  pa^a. 

1901. 
Dooley,  William  H.    Textiles  for  Commercial,  Industrial,  and  Domestic  Art  Schools. 

Rev.  edition.  -329  pages.     1914. 
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Draper  Corporation.    Labor  Saving  Looms.    Third  edition.    224  pages.    1907. 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.    Evening  Industrial  Schools.     (Bui.  18.) 
Fedend  Board  for  Vocational  Education.    Part-time  Trade  and  Industrial  Education. 

(Bull.  No.  19.) 
Haslick,  Paul  N.    Textile  Fabrics  and  Their  Preparation  for  Dyeing.    160  pages. 

1906. 
Hedrick,  Charles  C.    Cottcm  Spinning.    331  pages.    1916. 
International  Textbook  Co.    International  Library  of  Technology.    Vols.  77,  78,  81. 
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Kissell,  Mary  Lois,  A.  M.    Yam  and  Cloth  Making.    252  pages.    1918. 
Marsden,  R.    Cotton  Spinning.    361  pages.    1906. 

Cotton  Weaving.    533  pages.    1895. 

Progress  and  Profit  for  Mill  Men.    212  pages.    1909. 

Miller,  T.  S.,  sr.    Cotton  Trade  Guide  and  Students  Manual.    431  pages.    1915. 
Nasmith,   Joseph.    Eecent  Cotton  Mill   Construction  and   Engineering.    Second 
edition. 

The  Students  Cotton  Spinning.    Sixth  edition.    622  pages.    1896. 

National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers.    Standard  Cotton  Mill  Practice  and 

Equipment.    203  pages.    1918. 
Nelson,  Thomas.    Practical  Loom  Fixing.    90  pages.    1917. 

Nichols,  H.  W.    A  Method  of  Determining  Costs  in  a  Cotton  Mill.    115  pages.    1915. 
Nisbet,  Henry.    A  Gnunmar  of  Textile  Design.    276  pages.    1906. 
Nystrom,  Paul  H.    Textiles.    (University  of  Wisconsin  Extension  Division.)    335 

pages.    1916. 
Parker,  B.  M.    Cotton  Mill  Machinery  Calculations.    Two  volumes.    1913. 
Posselt,  E.  H.    Cotton  Manufacturing.    Two  parts. 

Technology  of  Textile  Design.    Seventh  edition.    324  pages. 

Textile  Calculations.    Third  edition.    186  pages.    1900. 

Textile  Machinery  Relating  to  Weaving.    Two  parts.    1898. 

The  Jacquard  ^iachine  Analyzed  and  Explained.    Fourth  edition.    120 

pages. 

Wool,  Cotton,  Silk  from  Fiber  to  Finished  Woven  or  Koitted  Fabric.    473 


pages. 
Taggart,  W.  S.    Cotton  Spinning.    Second  edition.    Three  volumes.    1902. 
Taylor,  John  T.    Cotton  Weaving  and  Designing.    325  pages.    1905. 
Thomley,  Thomas.    Cotton  Combing  Machines.    343  pages.    1902. 

Cotton  Waste,  its  Production,  Manipulation,  and  Uses.    278  pages.    1912. 

Self  Acting  Mules.    Third  edition.    675  pages.    1906. 

Tompkins,  D.  H.    Cotton  Mill  Commercial  Features.    240  pages.    1899. 

Cotton  Mill  Processes  and  Calculations.    Second  edition.    394  pages.    1902. 

Cotton  Values  in  Textile  Fabrics.    17  pages.    1902. 

Umpleby,  Fenwick.    Textile  Design.    335  pages.    1909. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    Short  Unit  Courses  for  Wage  Earners 
and  a  Factory  School  Experiment.    93  pages.    1915.    (Whole  No.  159.) 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  Classification  and  Grading  of  Cotton. 
23  pages.    1914.    (Farmer's  Bull.  591.) 

Winterbottom,  James.    Cotton  Spinning  Calculations  and  Yam  Costs.    254  pages. 
1907. 

Woodhouse  &  MUne.    Textile  Design,  Pure  and  Applied.    509  pages.    1912. 
'  Watson,  W.    Textile  Design  and  Color.    349  pages.    1912. 

Advanced  Textile  Design.    461  pagesl'   1913. 

Yates,  Thomas.    Yam  and  Cloth  Calculations.    1904. 

Young,  T.  M.    The  American  Cotton  Industry.    150  pages.    1903. 
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POBUCATIONS  or  THE  FEDEBAIi  BOABD  FOE  YOCATIOXAL 

EDUCATION. 


The  Toeatknud  B— u— ly,  yabliked  Mmflrtf  hf  thti 

(▼oL  1,  Ho.  1,  May,  UlS). 

*BQ]l«ttai  Vo.  2.  Traitttiic  Cosacripted  Mtm  for  Btrvtee  as  Badlo  and  BasMr  Oporatoci  la  tin  Vatted 

StatM  Army  (XntaxBatioaal  Code). 
Bulletin  Vo.  t.  Bmerfeaey  TraiMaBte 


*BiiIlettai  No.  4.  Xeehaaieal  and  Teehaloal  TiaSalac  tor  Coaaeripted  Xea  (All  Bttlsloa,  XT.  S.B%BaI 

Odrpi). 
BuUettai  No.  6.  (Baadaoatloa  Bedia  Vo.  1.)    ypcattoaal  ReliaUlttatioa  of  DlaaUed  SoldSen  ud 

Bailon.    (Also  prlated  as  B.  Boe.  IM.) 
BoUetla  No.  6.  (Beedacatlon  Series  No.  1.)  TralaJsift  of  Taaeksia  far  nriwpalliwil  TlMiavy  Sir 

the  BehabUltation  of  Disabled  Soldiers  aad  Baftars.   <Alaa  ptfatad  as  B.  Bac.  MT.) 
^Bulletin  No.  7.  Eiaercenoy  War  ^aiaJac  tor  Mator-TondK  Osivecs  aad  ChaaflsBra. 
*BeB*tla  No.  A.  SBHsysney  War  TzaiatBB  for  lffaffhliie4lhap  Occayatlmis,  BfaR^fsiatthiac.  Bhaet- 

Metal  Worldbis,  aad  Pipe  Tlttlac- 
**Sii11etla  No.  f .  Bisigaasy  War  Tiaiaiac  tor  Xleotrktaas,  TiSaphioai 

Gable  Spltoers. 
*BiilletiB  No.  lA.  XasqjSBOy  War  Tsatel^  tor  Oaa-Bagiaa,  Motor-Gar, 
*Ba»etlB  Vo.  11.  Ikssiteaiyf  War  Traiatoc  'or  G^-Aoetyleae  Weldeia. 
*Bull8tia  No.  12.  Xmergeaey  War  TralaSas  for  Alrplaae 

workers,  Rlfgers,  aad  Sheet-Metal  Workers. 
Balletia  No.  U.  (Agrlcaltvrai  Bestos  Ma.  L) 


BttUetlA  No.  14.  (Af^lOBltaral  Barles  Mo.  2.)    Baferenoe  Material  for  Tooatloaal  Acncattaral 

.bistnietloa. 
BuUetbi  No.  15.  (Beedaoattoa  Bsrin  No.  2.)   The  Mvolaltoa  of  VatlaaHl  Byatoas  Af  VeiistliBit 

reeducation  for  IHsabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 
•BulletinNabM.  Biasiisaw  War  Tratrtic  tor  Madto  Maohaatns  and  Badio  Oparatasa. 
Bnlletin  No.  17.  (Trade  and  Indostrial  Bades  No.  1.)    Trade  and  Industrial  BAaeatifla— Otsaaisa- 

tion  and  Adnlnistratioa. 
Bnlletin  No.  18.  (Trade  aad  Xndvstrlal Beitos Ma.  1.)   Tiistoj  TatoBtiiiil  Bohaeto. 
Bnlletin  No.  12.  (Trade  and  XadaatdalBaileoNa.  a.)   Part-llBeCBafeaadlmdaalsialSdueatloa. 
Bnlletin  No.  20.  (Tiaito  aad  TaiiiHi Isl  Series  MOb  A)   B«UdhiB«  ••d  Tgajjaisat  tor  Bafcodls  aad 

Classes  to  Trato  and  Indastdal  Sablacts. 
Bnlletin  No.  21.  (Agriooltnral  Series  No.  2.)   The  Home  Yro]oet  as  a  Phase  «f  Tocattoaal  Jkftl- 

onltnral  Education. 
BnilettoMo.«.  <Ctmmsislal»daoamoaBsrtoi  No.1.)   SataBBsBiaB. 
Bulletin  No.  23.  (Home  Bconomles  Series  No.  1.)    Clothing  for  the  Faadly. 
BuUetin  IK:  24.  (Goaimareial  Bdacatloa  Bsries  No.  4.)    Vocatioaal  Zdacatton  for  Faiaisa  Tiade 

and  Shipping. 
Bnlletin  No.  25.  (Heedncatioa  Beztes  No.  4.)   Ward  Oeeapatloas. 
Bnlletin  No.  22.  (Agrfeaitaral  Bedes  Mo.  4.) 


Bnlletin  No.  27.  (Agrionttncal  Series  Mo.  5.)    The  Ttatoiac  of  Taaoihers  of  Vocatioaal  Asricattaze. 
Bulletin  No.  21.  (Home  Economics  Series  No.  2.)   Home  Eooaoaties  Ednoattaa— OrgaaABitioa  aad 

Administration. 
BaBettoNo.«.  JCBeedneatlaaBaitosMa.f.)  Trea tmaat  aad  Tiatoi^  tor  tta  Tahaiaakms. 
Bnlletin  No.  20.  (TradeandIadBatrlalBeciesMo.5.)  Bfeiitoc  aad  Part-Time  BcBoalsia  the  Testtto 

Industry  of  the  Southern  States. 

All  communications  shodM  be  addresKd  to 

Tiw  Federal  Board  for  YocBtionsl  Education^  WaflMngton,  B.  C. 


^Emergency  war  training  for  oonscfipted  aadasBstad 

O 


